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OUR FEDERAL UNION. 


Tue time had now come when Jackson must write the 
first of his annual messages to Congress. With the people 
of South Carolina in revolt against the tariff, with the Geor- 
gians clamoring for the removal of the Indians, with the 
West insisting on a more liberal policy in the disposal of the 
public lands, with Maine and Massachusetts alarmed at the 
prospect of losing a large piece of territory, with the anti- 
slavery men excited over the attempts to buy more slave soil 
from Mexico, and people everywhere indignant at the re- 
movals from office for partizan reasons, the assembling of 
Congress and the views of the President on the state of the 
country, it may well be believed, were waited with more than 
usual interest. 

None of these issues, however, gave the President much 
concern. The one question which troubled him was the re- 
charter of the Bank of the United States, a question not 
then before the people, and one on which they expected 
neither information nor remark. It is indeed true that the 
Bank, from the day its doors were opened for business, had 
been an object of bitter hatred by a large part of the people. 
Political leaders had denounced its charter as unconstitu- 
tional. The press had described it as a hydra-headed mon- 
ster, as a grinding monopoly which oppressed the state banks, 
robbed the people, made money dear, drew specie from the 
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West and caused the hard times of 1819. State after State 
had attempted to drive the branches without its jurisdiction, 
or to prevent their establishment. The constitution of In- 
diana, framed in 1816, forbade a bank not chartered by the 
legislature to do business in the State. The constitution of 
Illinois, made in 1818, contained a prohibition of a like sort. 
Maryland and Georgia,* Tennessee + and North Carolina, 
Kentucky * and Ohio || had each levied a heavy tax on the 
branches, and Virginia, South Carolina and Pennsylvania 
had seriously considered the expediency of doing so. When 
the attempt failed in Pennsylvania the legislature asked 
for an amendment to the Constitution forbidding Congress 
to charter any bank to do business outside the District of , 
Columbia,* and Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois ap- 
proved.? 

The Bank, meantime, had loaned large sums of money to 
the farmers and settlers in the new West. The hard times 
of 1819 forced liquidation, and in a few months fifty thou- 
sand acres of farming land in Kentucky and Ohio, and a 
part of Cincinnati were in possession of the Bank. The 
rapid appreciation of this property a little later saved the 
institution from financial ruin. The decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in the cases of McCullough vs. Maryland and 
Osborn vs. The Bank of the United States averted the at- 
tacks of the States. But the hatred of thousands of western 
borrowers and scores of state banks was never abated. 

The rush of population into the West; the struggle there 
for cheap money which could only be had through the agency 
of state banks; the restraining influences of the Bank of the 
United States; the growth of State right doctrines in South 
Carolina and Georgia; the breaking up of the old Repub- 
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* Lamar, Laws of Georgia, 1810-19, pp. 889-891. 

+ Laws of Tennessee, Laws of 1817, Chapter 132, Sec. 2. 

t Niles’s Register, Vol. 25, p. 367. 

# Acts of Kentucky, January 28, 1819, Chapter 343. 

| Statutes of Ohio, February 8, 1819, Chapter 459. 

A Journal of the H. R. of Pennsylvania, 1818-19, pp. 200, 341, 691, 757, 765, 
767. Annals of Congress, January 5, 1820. 

4 Ames, Amendments to the Constitution, p. 256 and note. 
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lican party, and the rise of the new democracy served but 
to intensify this feeling, spread it more widely than ever 
over the South and West, and furnish the occasion for a new 
attack in 1827. In that year the governor and legislature 
of Alabama protested against the cstablishment of a branch, 
and Barbour of Virginia moved a resolution in the House 
of Representatives providing for the sale of the seven mill- 
ions of bank stock owned by the government. 

The resolution was overwhelmingly defeated, but thence- 
forth for some years no session of Congress ever closed with- 
out an attack of some sort on the Bank. With the election 
of Jackson in 1828 these assaults became serious. While 
the campaign was still going on charges were made that the 
branches at New Orleans, Charleston, Lexington and Ports- 
mouth had spent money and used their influence to defeat 
Jackson. Had Adams been elected they would soon have 
been forgotten. But scarcely had the election been settled 
in favor of Jackson when the Postmaster-General, McLean, 
wrote to Nicholas Biddle, president of the Bank, complained 
of the action of the Kentucky branches, suggested that the di- 
rectors should be drawn from both political parties, and sent 
a list of Jackson men in Kentucky from which suitable 
directors might be chosen. The officers of the accused 
branches denied the charges and showed that the men nom- 
inated were unfit to be directors and likely to turn the 
branches into Jackson machines.* Mr. Biddle assured the 
Postmaster-General that the Bank was not in politics, de- 
clared that such a plan as he suggested would force on the 
Bank incompetent persons,t and with this correspondence 
the attack for the time being ended. 

But Jackson had not been long in the executive chair 
when the attack was renewed in a series of complaints 
against the conduct of Jeremiah Mason, president of the 
branch at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. The complainants 
were Isaac Hill, second controller of the currency; Amos Ken- 
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* Senate Document No. 17, 23d Congress, 2d Session, pp. 298-99, 301, 302, 
804, 805. 
+ Biddle to McLean, January 11, 1829. Biddle Manuscripts. R. C. H. Catter- 
all, The Second Bank of the United States, pp. 171-172, 
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dall, fourth auditor of the Treasury; J. D. Ingham, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Levi Woodbury, a Senator from New 
Hampshire, who, in June, 1829, began the attack in a letter 
to Ingham. The grievances of the Senator were that Mason 
was a “ particular friend of Webster,” that he was wanting in 
“ conciliatory manners and intimate acquaintance with our 
business men,” and had acted toward them with “ partiality 
and harshness.” The Secretary sent Woodbury’s letter to 
Biddle enclosed in one of his own in which he hinted that 
the hostility of the Bank toward the administration was the 
real cause of the trouble. Biddle in his answer denied the 
charges of the Senator, assured the Secretary that it was the 
settled policy of the Bank to keep aloof from all political 
contests, to be simply and absolutely a bank, and never, for 
a moment, use its power for any local or party purposes; 
and declared that he did not believe there were “in the 
whole country any other five hundred persons of equal in- 
telligence, so abstracted from public affairs, as the five hun- 
dred who are employed in administering the business of the 
Bank and its branches.” 

Secretary Ingham replied that it was morally impossi- 
ble that the character of all the acts of the directors of the 
branches, much less their motives, could be known to the 
parent board; and that Biddle’s statement that no loan was 
ever granted to, or withheld from, any individual on ac- 
count of political partiality or hostility, was rather an ex- 
pression of his own feelings than proof of his statement. 
Ere Biddle had time to reply, a letter came from Mr. Hill, 
enclosing a petition signed by sixty members of the New 
Hampshire legislature, asking for a change in the board of 
directors of the Portsmouth branch and naming ten “ suita- 
ble persons,” to form a new board, a request which the Con- 
troller heartily indorsed. The friends of General Jackson 
in New Hampshire said he, by way of explanation, have had 
too much reason to complain of the management of the 
branch at Portsmouth. The board, he believed, had invaria- 
bly and exclusively consisted of individuals opposed to the 
general government. The petitioners had, therefore, named 
ten persons for directors, six of whom were friends of the 
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last, and four of the present administration. Of this plain 
statement that the Bank had not been, and could not be, a 
non-political institution, that its board of directors must 
therefore be bi-partizan, and that four Jackson men to six 
Adams men was a good ratio for the present, Biddle took 
notice in his answer. The board of directors, said he, think 
it evident that the Secretary believes that “the relations 
between the government and the Bank confer some super- 
vision of the choice of officers of the Bank”; that “there 
is some action of the government not precisely explained, but 
of which he is the agent,” and “ that it is his right and duty 
to suggest the views of the administration as to the political 
opinions and conduct of the officers of the Bank.” From 
this view the directors dissent. The board acknowledged no 
responsibility whatever to the Secretary for the political 
opinions of its officers, nor to the executive, nor did it be- 
lieve that freedom from political bias was impossible. The 
Secretary now reminded Biddle that the administration 
could act on the Bank, and could act in either or both 
of two ways. The President could appoint five directors. 
The Secretary could remove the government deposits, and 
the use of the power of the Bank for political purposes, the 
Secretary said, would be a good reason for making such a 
removal. 

It was now quite clear to Biddle that he had gone too 
far, and, fearing that Jackson might attack the Bank in the 
message, he wrote to Ingham withdrawing the views which 
the directors “thought disclosed in your previous correspond- 
ence” and asked him to “ have the goodness to consider the 
remarks bearing on the presumed assertion of those views as 
no longer applicable.”’* He next wrote to Lewis concerning 
the charges against the branches in Kentucky; sent a letter 
from a Jackson director of the Lexington branch declaring 
they were false; { despatched an agent to Washington to see 
the President and assure him that if any of the branches had 
meddled in politics the directors of the parent Bank were 
ignorant of the fact; bade the cashier and a director at New 


* Biddle to Ingham, October, 1829. 
+ Biddle to Lewis, October 14, 1829. 
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Orleans go on a like errand and disprove the charges against 
that branch; asked Lewis to persuade the President to speak 
well of the services rendered by the Bank in the payment of 
the national debt in July; proposed a plan for extinguishing 
the debt on the eighth of January, 1833; appointed J ackson 
men directors of the branches at Baltimore, New York and 
New Orleans, as he had already done for Utica and Ports- 
mouth, and, about the middle of November, went in person 
to Washington and saw the President. From the notes of 
the conversation which then took place it appears that Jack- 
son had as yet no bitter feeling toward Biddle; that he was 
grateful for the services of the Bank in the payment of the 
July instalment of the public debt; that he promised to say 
so in his message, and that he denied the power of Congress 
to charter a bank to do business out of the District of Colum- 
bia. Yet the result of the visit was quite satisfactory to 
Biddle, who came away well pleased. Late in November 
he was, indeed, warned that the President would in the mes- 
sage declare himself against a renewal of the charter ; * but 
he would not believe it, and answered that the President 
had never intimated such a purpose, and that he looked to 
the message with expectations of the most satisfactory kind. 

Never was man more mistaken. At the very time these 
comfortable assurances were given, to Biddle by Lewis, the 
President had made up his mind that the Bank was unconsti- 
tutional; that it had failed to provide the country with a sound 
currency; that it ought to be replaced, if replaced at all, by a 
very different sort of an institution, and that it was his duty 
to lay the matter before Congress at the next session. His 
own ideas of a bank were that it should be a national bank 
of deposit, with power in time of war to issue bills bearing a 
moderate rate of interest and payable on the return of peace. 
Such bills, guaranteed by the national faith and based on 
the revenues, would, he believed, be sought after by cap- 
italists and would do away with loans in time of war. 
“ This,” said he, “is all the kind of a bank that a Republic 
should have.” If the bank must do a discount business 
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* Alexander Hamilton to Biddle, November 27, 1829. 
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he would “ frame its charter upon the checks of our govern- 
ment, attach it to and make it a part of the revenues, and 
expose its situation as part thereof annually to the nation.” 
The people, instead of a few moneyed capitalists, would 
thus have the profits, and the constitutional objections to the 
present bank would be avoided.* 

But Jackson in October of 1829 was still undecided 
whether in the annual message to promise a future com- 
munication setting forth his ideas of a bank or say nothing 
at all on the subject, and in this state of doubt turned for 
advice to Felix Grundy, a Senator from Tennessee, and to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney-General. 
Grundy in reply sent a plan for a bank.+ | 

The Attorney-General evaded the question of constitu- 
tionality, but gave it as his opinion that as the charter did 
not expire till 1836, and as he could.see nothing which called 
for the immediate action of the executive, it was not ex- 
pedient at that time to make the proposed communication to 
Congress.{ The Secretary of the Treasury declared that the 
Bank charter was not constitutional; but advised him inas- 
much as a bank existed as the result of an exercise of uncon- 
stitutional power to “let it rest on that footing on which an- 
terior decisions have placed it, till the executive shall be 
called on to do some act which will necessarily raise this 
question,” and gave it as his opinion that it was not expedi- 
ent to promise a future message on the Bank, assured him 
that the fiscal affairs of the government could not be admin- 
istered in time of war or during peace without a national 
mee ere an Sr AT As Me nell hig el UE Sean Dd 

* Jackson MSS in the Library of Congress, The letter is in Jackson’s hand- 
writing, is dated “Hermitage, July 17, 1830,” is marked “Private,” but is not 
addressed to anybody. 

+ Jackson MSS, Felix Grundy to Jackson, Nashville, October 22, 1829. Cap- 
ital to be $40,000,000, Chief Bank at Philadelphia, and directors elected by Con- 
gress. One branch in each State capital; directors elected by the Senators and 
representatives of the State; and $20,000,000 of the capital divided among these 
branches on the basis of representation. Profits to be used for internal improve- 
ments authorized by Congress. The other $20,000,000 of capital should be allotted 
to branches to be established in the large cities; the parent bank to appoint di- 
rectors. 

{ Jackson MSS. Answers of the Attorney-General Berrien, November 27, 1829. 
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‘nstitution of some sort, and warned him that on his de- 
cision might depend the future safety of the country.” 

To this advice the President gave no heed. He was fully 
determined to attack the Bank, and for this attack Amos 
Kendall now attempted to prepare the public by a letter to 
the Editor of the New York Courier and Enquirer. The 
editor was assured that the President would take ground 
against the Bank, and was given a series of questions which 
were to be inserted in the newspapers as an editorial.+ Can 
the government, it was asked, manage its concerns without 
the aid of a bank now that there are no loans and very little 
debt to pay? Will the States through their representatives 
forbid the rechartering of the United States Bank? Will 
sundry banks scattered over the country satisfy the govern- 
ment of their ability to safely keep the deposits and transact 
the banking business of the United States? Will the legis- 
latures of the several states adopt resolutions on the subject 
and instruct their Senators how to vote? Will a proposi- 
tion be made to authorize the government to issue eX- 
chequer bills to the amount of the annual revenue, redeem- 
able at pleasure, to form a circulating medium equivalent to 
the notes issued by the United States Bank? 

The queries were little noticed at the time; but became 
significant when Congress eight days later listened to the 
reading of the President’s message. After thanking Provi- 
dence that we were at peace with all mankind, and that our 
country presented such cheering evidence of general welfare 
and steady progress, the President passed in review our for- 
eign relations. He touched on the spoliation claims against 
France, Spain, Denmark and Brazil; on the Maine bound- 
ary; on the troubles in the South American Republics; on the 
snvasion of Mexico and the recall of Mr. ‘Poinsett; on the 
failure of Mexico to ratify a treaty negotiated in her own 
capitol and under her own eyes, and then passed to the con- 
sideration of affairs of a purely domestic kind. Of these, in 
Jackson’s opinion, none required more prompt attention 


* Answer of Seeretary Ingham, November 26 and 27, 1829. 
+ Memoirs of James Gordon Bennett, p.111. New York Courier and Enquirer, 
November 30, 1829. National Intelligencer, December 3, 1829. 
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than our manner of electing the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. To the people belonged the right of choosing the 
Chief Magistrate. It was never intended that their choice 
should be defeated either by the electoral colleges or by the 
House of Representatives. He was, therefore, in favor of an 
amendment to the Constitution doing away with all inter- 
mediate agency, leaving the choice directly with the people, 
and restricting the President to one term of four or six 
years. Nay, he would gladly see a general extension of the 
law which limited certain appointments to a term of four 
years. In a country such as ours, a country where offices 
exist solely for the benefit of the people, no one man, he said, 
has any more intrinsic right to office than another. Offices 
were not made to give support to particular men at the pub- 
lic cost. No individual wrong, therefore, was done by re- 
moval. When a bad officer was put in the place of a good 
one the people had a right to complain. But he whe was 
removed had no grievance, for he still had the same means 
of making a living as had the millions of his fellow country- 
men who never held and never sought for places under 
government. 

In deliberating on the tariff, the President hoped that all 
local feelings and prejudices would be merged in the patri- 
otic determination to promote the interests of the whole 
country; and that the North and the South, the East and the 
West would join in lessening any burden of which either 
complained. 

Jackson next called attention to the rapid payment of 
the national debt; made kindly mention of the services ren- 
dered by the Bank in July; pointed out that after the extinc- 
tion of the debt a surplus would then roll up in the Treas- 
ury, and advised an amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing for a distribution of surplus revenue among the States 
on the basis of representation. He dwelt at length on the 
Indian question, urged that a great tract of land beyond the 
Mississippi should be set apart for the red man; recom- 
mended that emigration to it should be voluntary on the part 
of the Indians, and insisted that they should be made to 
understand that, if they continued to live within the bounda- 
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ries of a State, they must be subject to its laws. He advo- 
cated the extension of the United States Cireuit Courts to 
the nine states wherein they did not exist, and closed with 
some remarks on the Bank of the United States. The char- 
ter, it was true, did not expire till 1836. But the constitu- 
tionality and expediency of the law creating the Bank were, 
he said, well questioned by a large portion of the people, and 
it must be admitted that it had failed to establish a uniform 
and sound currency. As the stockholders would probably 
apply for a renewal of their privileges it was well to con- 
sider whether, if such an institution were necessary, a na- 
tional bank, founded on the credit of the government and 
its revenue, might not be so devised as to shun constitutional 
difficulties and give the country all the benefits ever expected 
from that about to expire. 

As the message was carried post haste from city to city, 
the friends of the Bank were surprised, indignant and 
alarmed. “What,’’ said one, “do you think of the assertion 
that the Bank has not produced a uniform and solid cur- 
rency? Did you believe that any man who valued his char- 
acter for common intelligence and veracity would have haz- 
arded such a declaration in the face of this community and 
in contradistinction of the manifest facts.”* We have seen, 
said an editor, dark passages in certain newspapers which 
led us to think that the administration was not friendly to 
the Bank, but little did we think it would form one of the 
topics of the first message. We say explicitly, another re- 
marked, that General Jackson had no business to attack the 
National Bank. It is not now a subject for legislation and 
will not come before the present Congress. So long as the 
charter exists the Bank is entitled to full and fair protection, 
and the public authorities must not touch it. No man has a 
right to spread false news to depress stocks; yet this is what 
the President has done, for the assault on the Bank has 
proved a positive injury.t At New York the price of Bank 
stock fell off nearly six dollars a share at once, and contin- 
ued to decline till the shrinkage amounted to ten dollars a 


* John Sergeant to Biddle, December 11, 1829. 
+ United States Gazette, January 1, 1830. 
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share. When Biddle read the message he was amazed. Yet 
he did not consider it a cabinet or party measure. He was 
sure it came from the President alone and was the expres- 
sion of his old notions of constitutionality.* And in this 
belief he was right. Had Jackson followed the advice of 
his cabinet and his party leaders he would have waited till, 
as the Attorney-General said, he was called on to do some 
act which would necessarily raise the question, or he would, 
as Hamilton advised, have stricken the paragraph from the 
message.t But Jackson could not wait. The Bank, as or- 
ganized, was in his mind dangerous to the liberties of the 
people, and his plain duty was to say so to Congress. He 
knew, he said, that sordid men and all who prized self- 
interest more than the perpetuity of liberty and the bless- 
ings of a free government would disapprove of his remarks. 
But he could not on that account shrink from the perform- 
ance of a duty so necessary to the safety and purity of our 
free institutions. t 

The important parts of the message having been re- 
ferred to various committees of the Senate and House, the 
work of the session began. For three weeks and more the 
chief business of the Senate consisted in receiving reports 
of committees, referring petitions, and disposing of motions 
for inquiry. Among the latter was one offered late in 
December, 1829, by Senator Foot of Connecticut. He 
moved that the Committee on Public Lands be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of doing two things; abol- 
ishing the office of Surveyor-General, and limiting the sale 
of the public lands to such as had already been offered or 
were subject to entry at the minimum price. Senator Ben- 
ton at once asked what object the mover had in view, and 


* Biddle to George Hoffman, December 15, 1829. 

+ J. A. Hamilton was requested by Van Buren and Lewis to come to Washing- 
ton and rewrite the paragraph about the Bank which, Hamilton says, was written 
“at great length in a loose, newspaper slashing style.” He then tried to persuade 
Jackson to say nothing about recharter, but finding him firm, wrote the paragraph 
as it appears in the message. Reminiscences of J. A. Hamilton; or, Men and 
Events at Home and Abroad during Three-quarters of a Century. New York, 
1869, pp. 149, 150. 

¢ Jackson to J. A. Hamilton, December 19, 1829, Ibid., p. 151, 152. 
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when answered declared he was against a reference. It 
was not, he said, usual to oppose the reference of a resolu- 
tion of inquiry; but this was a resolution to inquire into the 
expediency of doing a great injury to the new States of the 
West, and ought not to be allowed. | 

Benton therefore moved to put the resolution on the. 
calendar and make it the order of the day for some future 
date. After debate this was done and discussion was re- 
sumed early in January, 1830, when Benton again stood 
against a reference. 

The resolution, he said, presented three distinct proposi- 
tions. It proposed to stop the survey of the public lands; 
to limit the sales to the lands already in the market; and 
to do away with the office of the Surveyor-General. The 
results of these propositions, if carried into effect, would 
be to check emigration to the new States, to retard their 
settlement, and deliver up large portions of their territory 
to the dominion of wild beasts. He for one would never 
consent to this. He would as soon vote for inquiries into 
the expediency of setting fire to cities, devastating prov- 
inces, and submerging fruitful lands under the waves of 
the sea. He took his stand on a great moral principle that 
it is never right to inquire into the expediency of doing 
wrong. 

But it was not enough to reject such a resolution. The 
sentiment in which it originated must be eradicated. The 
whole idea of checking emigration to the West must be 
shown to be erroneous. To shut the emigrant out of the 
West, to make the magnificent valley of the Mississippi a 
haunt for wild beasts and savage men, instead of the home 
of liberty and civilization, was an injury to the people of 
the East, to the people of the West, and to the oppressed 
of all states and nations. To force poor people in the Kast 
to work as journeymen in the factories, instead of letting 
them go to new countries, acquire land and become inde- 
pendent freeholders, was a horrid and cruel policy. The 
manufacturers wanted poor men to do their work for small 
wages. These poor people wished to go to the West, get 
land, have their own flocks and herds, orchards and gar- 
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dens, meadows and dairies, cribs and barns. How to hinder 
it, how to prevent them from wandering off in this manner 
was the present question. The late Secretary of the Treas- 
ury could find no better way than by the protection of 
domestic manufactures, a most complex scheme of injustice 
which taxed the South in order to injure the West and 
pauperize the poor of the North. That was bad enough, 
but it was lame, weak, and impotent compared with the 
scheme then on the table of the Senate, a scheme which 
proposed to break the magnet which was drawing the peo- 
ple of the East to the blooming regions of the West. , 

Such attempts to stop emigration to the valley of the 
Mississippi, Benton said, were not new; they were as old 
as the republic; and in proof of the statement he cited two 
examples. The first was the provision in the land ordi- 
- nances of 1785, that each township must be sold out entire 
before any land could be offered in the next. This was a 
wicked and preposterous provision. But, most happily for 
the West, when the ordinance was put on its passage two 
Virginians leveled their blows against the provision and it 
was stricken out. The second was the famous attempt in 
1786 to surrender the navigation of the Mississippi to the 
King of Spain for a period of twenty-five years as the price 
of a commercial treaty favorable to the East. 

These, he said, were the two great and signal attempts 
to prevent the settlement of the West. But there were 
others. The refusal to vote money to defend the early 
settlers on the Cumberland and the Kentucky; refusals to 
appropriate funds with which to extinguish Indian titles; 
the reservation of iron ore lands and the withdrawal of a 
thousand square miles of territory from the market in 
Missouri, were all measures tending to check the growth 
of the West, and all came from the same geographical 
quarter. 

The debate had now drifted from the subject of the 
motion to the land policy of the United States, and in the 
course of the next day Robert Young Hayne of South Caro- 
lina joined in and spoke on the past and future policy of 
the government in relation to the public lands. 
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Hayne was a native of the Colleton District in South 
Carolina, was born there in 1791, studied law, served for 
a while in the army during the second war with Great 
Britain, and was rewarded with a seat in the Assembly in 
1814. There his parts and his oratory so distinguished him 
that in 1816 he was made Speaker, and later Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and in 1822 was elected to the Senate of the United 
States. 

His intention, Hayne now told the Senate, was not to 
speak on the fitness of ordering an inquiry; but to say a 
few words on another and much more important question,— 
the policy which ought to be pursued in relation to the 
public lands. He was sure of the great and growing im- 
portance of this question. More than half of the time of 
Congress for two or three years past had been taken up 
with propositions connected with the public lands: more 
than half its acts embraced provisions growing out of this 
fruitful source. No Senator could fail to see that the ques- 
tion was not to be evaded. It must be met, fairly and fear- 
lessly met. A question that was pressed on Congress in 
so many ways; that intruded in so many shapes; that en- 
tered into almost every discussion of public policy, tinged 
the whole course of public legislation and touched the feel- 
ings and the interests of so large a part of the Union, could 
not be thrust aside or laid to sleep. We must meet and 
overcome it, said he, or it will overcome us. 

Hayne ne passed in review the land policy of ee 
land, France and Spain in colonial times, praised their lib- 
sone denounced the land policy of ihe United States, 
drew a dismal picture of the way our government stripped 
the settler on the public lands of all his money, and then 
spent it not in the betterment of the West, but in the East, 
and charged Congress with entailing on the hardy frontiers- 
man for years to come, poverty, lack of ready money, paper 
banks, relief laws, and all the evils, social and political, such 
a system was sure to produce. 

As to what should be the future policy of the govern- 
ment in relation to the public lands there were, Hayne said, 
two opposite and irreconcilable opinions. On the one hand 
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it was contended that the lands ought to be reserved as 
a permanent fund for revenue and future distribution 
among the States. On the other hand it was insisted that 
the whole of the lands belonged to, and ought to be relin- 
quished to, the States in which they were. Supposing that 
it was possible to reserve the lands for fifty or a hundred 
years to come as a great fund for permanent revenue, was 
it desirable to do so? If he had the power of a magician 
and could by a wave of his hand convert the lands into 
gold and silver for such a purpose he would not do it. 
Such an immense national treasury would be a fund for 
corruption. It would enable Congress and the executive 
to have a control over the States, over corporations, over 
individuals, utterly ruinous to the purity of our institutions 
and fatal to the sovereignty and independence of our States. 
He, for one, believed that the very life of our system is the 
independence of the States, and no evil is more to be 
shunned than the consolidation of the government. But 
there was another purpose to which it was supposed, Hayne 
said, the public lands could be applied, and this was to 
create and maintain in certain quarters of the Union, a 
population fit to toil in great manufacturing establishments. 
Advocates of the American System believed that the great 
hindrance to the progress of manufactures in this country 
was the lack of that low and degraded population which 
infested the cities and towns of Europe and having no other 
means of gaining a livelihood worked for the lowest wages. 
This obstacle it was now proposed to remove by so limiting 
the sale of public land as to prevent the driving off of 
population from the manufacturing States. That govern- 
ment should presume to regulate the industry of man was 
bad enough; that it should seek by arbitrary legislation arti- 
ficially to adjust and balance the pursuits of society was 
monstrous. But what could be said of the attempt to make 
the people paupers, in order that rich owners of woolen 
mills and cotton factories might amass great wealth. From 
the bottom of his soul he abhorred and detested the idea that 
the powers of the government should ever be used for such 
a purpose. 
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On the following day Hayne was answered by Webster. 
The Massachusetts Senator was not in his seat when Ben- 
ton attacked the East, and as no newspaper published 
speeches the day after they were delivered, what Benton 
said was unknown to Webster. But he was present while 
Hayne spoke, and took notes of what was said. He denied 
that the policy of the government toward the new States 
had been harsh or severe, that it had acted toward those who 
subdued the wilderness in the spirit of a stepmother; had 
been careless of their interests, or deaf to their requests, 
and scouted the fears of Hayne that the land might become 
a source of permanent revenue, corrupting the people and 
consolidating the government. “Consolidation!” said he, 
“that perpetual cry both of terror and delusion, consolida- 
tion! When gentlemen speak of the effects of a common 
fund belonging to all the States as having a tendency to 
consolidate the government, what do they mean? Do they 
mean, or can they mean anything more than that the union 
of the States will be strengthened by whatever furnishes 
inducements to the people of the States to hold together? 
This is the sense in which the framers of the Constitution 
used the word consolidation.” He wished to see no new 
powers drawn to the general government, but he rejoiced 
in whatever tended to strengthen the bond that unites us 
and makes our Union perpetual. He knew that some per- 
sons in that part of the country from which the gentleman 
came habitually spoke of the Union in tones of disparage- 
ment, and declared that it was “ time to calculate the value 
of the Union.” The Union, by the disciples of this school, 
was considered as something to be preserved while it suited 
local and temporary interests to preserve it, and sundered 
whenever it should be found to thwart such purposes. He 
thought far differently of the Union. He believed, fully and 
sincerely believed, that the Union of the States is essential 
for the prosperity and safety of the States. 

Webster then passed to that part of Hayne’s speech 
which was “‘ the main occasion ” of his addressing the Senate, 
“The East! the obnoxious, the rebuked, the always re- 
proached East!” The gentleman had accused the East of 
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seeking to restrain emigration to the West, and having that 
object in view, of maintaining a steady opposition to west- 
ern measures and western interests. And the cause of this 
selfish and narrow policy the gentleman found in the tariff. 
“ Sir,” said he, “ I rise to defend the East. I rise to repel both 
the charge itself and the cause assigned for it. I deny that 
the East has at any time shown an illiberal policy toward 
the West. I deny it in the general and I deny each and 
all its particulars. I deny the sum total and I deny the 
detail. . . . I deny that, in any part of her history, at any 
period of the government, or in relation to any leading 
subject, New England has manifested such hostility as is 
charged against her.” Having delivered this point-blank 
and vigorous denial Webster went on to cite the many bene- 
fits the East had conferred on the West, claimed that it was 
to New England that the West owed her simple and excel- 
lent method of selling land in rectangular sections; that it 
was to a son of New England, Nathan Dane, that she owed 
the ordinance of 1787, that it was the votes of New Eng- 
land men that gave the West the Cumberland Road, the 
Portland Canal, and every measure of acknowledged utility ; 
that if from the votes on any one of these measures there 
were stricken from the list of ayes the names of New Eng- 
land members it would be found that in every case the 
South would have voted down the West, and the measures 
would have failed. Webster ended by moving an indefinite 
postponement of Foot’s resolution. 

As the news of Webster’s speech spread through Wash- 
ington, his act became the one topic of conversation. 
That Webster, whose coolness and political sagacity were 
proverbial, should deliberately pass over Benton, and sin- 
gling out Hayne make him the object of attack astounded 
members from the South and West. One who was present 
declares that the sensation produced was so great that on 
the following day when Hayne was expected to reply there 
was scarce a quorum in the House of Representatives. The 
Senate gallery was packed, the lobbies were crowded, and 
women invading the floor of the Senate occupied the seats 


of the Senators in such numbers that, it was jokingly said, 
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the Clerk’s desk and the Vice-President’s chair were the 
only spots they did not occupy. 

Some routine business having been despatched a Sen- 
ator rose and asked that consideration of the resolution be 
postponed till Monday, as Webster, who wished to hear the 
discussion, could not be present. Hayne objected. ‘I see 
the gentleman from Massachusetts in his seat,” he said, “ and 
presume he could make an arrangement which would en- 
able him to be present. I will not deny that some things 
have fallen from the gentleman which rankle here (touch- 
ing his breast) from which I would desire at once to relieve 
myself. The gentleman has discharged his fire in the face 
of the Senate. I hope he will now afford me the oppor- 
tunity of returning the shot.” As Hayne paused for a 
reply Webster rose and folding his arms said, “I am ready 
to receive it. Let the discussion proceed.” 

Benton now went on with his speech of the day before 
and was still speaking when Webster, having obtained the 
postponement of his business in court, returned to the Sen- 
ate. Thereupon Benton yielded the floor to Hayne, who at 
once began his reply, and continued till candle-light, when 
the Senate adjourned till Monday, the 25th of January. 

Men who were then in Washington declared that such 
was the excitement aroused by this debate that strangers, 
citizens, and members of Congress, were most impatient for 
Monday to come, and that when the day arrived the crowd 
struggling for admission to the Senate Chamber surpassed 
any ever gathered by the proceedings of that body. 

In the presence of this imposing audience Hayne now 
continued his memorable reply, and spoke till the clock in 
the Chamber marked the hour of four. Webster then ob- 
tained the floor for Tuesday and the Senate rose. Next 
morning the Senate Chamber was, if possible, more crowded 
than ever, and the murmur which swept over the audience 
when Wester stood up having died away he turned toward 
Calhoun, who occupied the chair, and uttered the famous 
words which open the great reply to Hayne. Eye-witnesses 
assert that while Webster spoke the House of Representa- 
tives was nearly deserted; that business lagged; and that the 
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few members that remained addressed themselves to almost 
empty seats; that the Senate and the crowd hung upon his 
lips, and, when he had finished, proclaimed his speech the 
greatest ever made in Congress. His eulogy of South 
Carolina, his panegyric on Dexter, and his peroration were 
thought to be unrivaled. His reasoning was held to be con- 
clusive, his argument unanswerable, his adversary demol- 
ished, and every position taken by Hayne to have been laid 
prostrate. All who heard Mr. Webster, it was said, left the 
Senate Chamber fully convinced that he is by far the great- 
est man in Congress. Go where you would, this was the uni- 
versal verdict. You could not walk the streets; you could not 
enter the door of a mess room; you could not draw near the 
fireplace in a barroom of a hotel, but you heard this lan- 
guage from every mouth. Were it possible to put on paper 
the manner in which the speech was delivered, to infuse 
into the printed words, the curl of the lip, the flash of the 
eye, the flush of the cheek, the tone of sarcasm which en- 
livened, elucidated, enforced the language of the orator, 
then but not till then, could those who did not hear the 
speech be made sensible of the banquet they had lost. 

Not a word that fell from the lips of either speaker ap- 
peared even in the Washington journals for two weeks. 
February came ere the people of Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia read Hayne’s first reply to Webster. A whole month 
passed before Webster’s second reply to Hayne began to 
be published in the newspapers of Philadelphia, and March 
opened before it was read in Boston.* Then the demand 
for it became enormous. Near forty thousand copies in 
pamphlet form were printed at Washington, and as many 
more in other cities. Great bundles of copies were sent 
into South Carolina, where the speech of Hayne likewise 
scattered about in pamphlet form was held to be a full 
refutation. 

While praise of this sort was seconded by the Northern 
press, none save those who heard the speeches knew what 


Hayne and Webster had said. A few journals of impor- 
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* “We do not know what has become of Mr. Hayne’s and Mr. Webster's 
speeches.” Philadelphia Gazette, February 15, 1830. 
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tance maintained at Washington correspondents whose daily 
or weekly letters were published as soon as received by 
mail, and it was from these sources that the people first 
heard of the Webster-Hayne debate. For full reports of 
the speeches, the press, the country over, depended on the 
Washington newspapers, and in this instance the reports 
were held back for careful revision. 

To many who heard and to many who read the speeches 
of Benton, Hayne and Webster it seemed quite clear that 
Hayne had joined in the attack of the West on the Kast 
that he might unite the South and the West against the 
East; * that it was his purpose to show that just as the Kast 
was injuring the West by an attempt to check emigration in 
order to force men into her mills and factories, so she had 
injured the South by that policy of protection which made 
her mills and factories possible; that each section had a 
grievance against a common oppressor; that the one cause 
of these grievances was the tariff, and that both should unite 
to put the tariff down. But the motive of Webster in pass- 
ing over Benton and answering Hayne was lost to view. 
Benton was ignored and Hayne selected because Webster 
neither heard nor read the speech of Benton, because Hayne 
had indorsed and reaffirmed the attack made by Benton on 
the East, and announced constitutional doctrines which 
Webster held to be dangerous to the safety and welfare of 
the Union. The land policy of the government interested 
him little. But the Constitution and the Union had deeply 
interested him from boyhood days. They had been the 
theme of his Fourth of July orations at Hanover in 1800, 
at Fryeburg in 1802, at Salisbury in 1805, at Concord in 
1806; and of the Brarimond address aaah he wrote in 
1812, and had inspired the famous words “ our country, our 


* “Perhaps he never succeeded better in defeating a project than he was now 
in defeating the scheme by which a bargain was contemplated to be effected by 
the South with the Western States, by which the farmer was to vote for giving 
he public lands to the West, provided that the West would join with the South to 
procure a repeal of the Tariff System.” New England Palladium, January 26, 1830. 

Others held that Benton’s purpose was to prejudice the West so strongly against 
the East, that the two sections would not act in concert in the next election of 
President. 
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whole country and nothing but our country” which close 
the Bunker Hill oration of 1825. He had watched with 
anxiety the steady growth of State right doctrines in all 
parts of the Union and the frequent assertion of them by 
State after State. He was familiar with the resolutions of 
Ohio on the Constitution and the powers of the Federal judi- 
ciary; of Virginia and Kentucky on the jurisdiction ‘of the 
Supreme Court; of Georgia in her controversy over the 
Indian lands; of Virginia, and North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, and Georgia, and Alabama, and Mississippi on 
the tariff of 1824, the Harrisburg Convention and the tariff 
of 1828; with Calhoun’s Exposition of 1828; with the teach- 
ings of Dr. Thomas Cooper, and with all the acts of the 
nullification party in South Carolina since 1824. 

Against these attacks the Constitution as yet had found 
no able defender. A few States, indeed, as Ohio, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Teena tadiene New York, had 
answered South Carolina and upheld the tariff. But no 
champion had yet come forth to do for the Constitution 
and the Union what Calhoun had done: for nullification and 
secession. When, therefore, Hayne declared that “no evil 
was more to be deprecated than the consolidation of this 
government,’ Webster seized on the remark as affording a 
proper occasion to attack what he called the South Carolina 
doctrine and said much more on the subject than appears in 
the printed speech. 

The reply of Hayne was a bitter personal attack on 
Webster, his opinions and public acts, a denunciation of the 
East in general and of Massachusetts in particular, a de- 
fense of the opposition of the South to the tariff and appro- 
priations for internal improvements, of her institution of 
slavery, and of the State right doctrine which prevailed in 
South Carolina. That doctrine, said he, is the republican 
doctrine of 98; was first promulgated by the fathers of the 
faith; was maintained by Virginia and Kentucky in the 
worst of times; was the very pivot on which the revolution 
of that day turned; embraces the principle the triumph of 
which at that time saved the Constitution at its last gasp, 
and was not unwillingly adopted by New England statesmen 
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when they believed themselves to be victims of unconstitu- 
tional legislation. The doctrine that the Federal Govern- 
ment is the sole judge of the extent, as well as of the lim- 
itations of its powers, seemed to Hayne utterly subversive 
of the sovereignty and independence of the States. Whether 
Congress or the Supreme Court held this power made little 
difference. If the Federal Government in all or any of its 
departments may prescribe the limits of its authority, if 
the States are bound to submit to its authority, if they may 
not examine and decide for themselves when the barriers 
of the Constitution are overleaped, then the power of the 
government is in truth unlimited, the States reduced to petty 
corporations, and the people completely at the mercy of 
Congress. 

In his second reply to Hayne Webster delivered that 
speech which won for him the popular title of defender and 
expounder of the Constitution. The five principles of the 
South Carolina doctrine were, he said, that whenever in 
the judgment of the State legislatures, the government 
transcends its constitutional limits, they may interfere and 
arrest the operation of its laws; that this right is constitu- 
tional and not revolutionary; that the States were authorized 
thus to interfere for the purpose of correcting the exercise of 
power by the general government; that neither the general 
government nor any branch of it is the final judge of the 
extent of its powers, but that the States may decide for them- 
selves, and each State for itself, whether an act of the general 
government transcends its power; and that a State may, by 
its own sovereign authority, if it thinks it necessary, annul 
any act of the general government. 

These principles arose from a misconception of the origin 
of the government and the source of its powers. Whose 
agent is it? Is it a creation of the State legislatures, or the 
creation of the people? If the government of the United 
States be the agent of the State governments, then they 
may control it and it becomes the servant of four and 
twenty masters of different wills and different purposes, and 
yet bound to obey all. If it be the agent of the people, then 
the people alone can control it, restrain it, modify or reform 
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it. This was the true view. “It is, sir,” said Webster, “ the 
people’s constitution, the people’s government, made for the 
people, made by the people, and answerable to the people.” 
He held it to be “a popular government, erected by the 
people; those who administer it responsible to the people; 
and itself capable of being amended and modified, just as 
the people may choose it should be. It is as popular, just as 
truly emanating from the people, as a State government.” 
“There is no more authority with them to arrest the opera- 
tion of a law of Congress, than with Congress to arrest an 
operation of their laws. The Constitution is not the creature 
of the State government. The very chief end, the main 
design, for which the whole Constitution was framed and 
adopted was to establish a government that should not be 
obliged to act through State agency, or depend on State opin- 
ion and State discretion. The people had quite enough of 
that kind of government under the Confederacy. The people 
have at no time, and in no way, directly or indirectly, 
authorized any State legislature to construe or interpret their 
high instrument of government; much less to interfere by 
their own power to arrest its course and operation.” * 
When Webster had finished speaking and the expressions 
of applause which announced the delight and approbation 
of his audience had subsided, Hayne answered with an argu- 
ment to which Webster briefly replied. The argument of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, said he, consists of 
two propositions and one inference. The propositions were: 
that the Constitution is a compact between the States; and 
that a compact between two, with authority reserved to one 
to interpret its terms, would be a surrender to that one of all 
power whatever. The inference was that the general gov- 
ernment does not possess the authority to construe its own 
powers. If the Constitution be a compact between the States, 


* The speeches of both Webster and Hayne were carefully revised before they 
were allowed io appear in the newspapers. This accounts for the fact that we find 
Hayne answering parts of Webster’s which he seems not to have delivered, as 
when Hayne says: ‘He tells us he hears of nothing but the tariff! the tariff! and 
if a word could be found to rhyme with it, he presumes it would be celebrated in 
verse and set to music,” 
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and the States only are parties to it, how comes the gen- 
eral government itself to be a party? By the hypothesis of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, the general government 
is the result of the compact, the creature of the compact, not 
one of the parties to it. Yet the argument, as the gentleman 
has now stated it, makes the government one of its own 
creators. It makes it a party to the compact to which it 
owes its own existence. The gentleman considers the States 
as parties to that compact, but as soon as the compact is made 
he considers the general government, which is the offspring 
of that compact, not its offspring, but one of the parties, and 
so being a party, has not the power of judging of the terms 
of the compact. Pray, sir, in what school is such reasoning 
taught? While the gentleman is contending against con- 
struction, he is himself setting up the most loose and dan- 
gerous construction. The Constitution declares that the laws 
of Congress shall be the supreme law of the land. No con- 
struction is necessary here. It declares, also with equal plain- 
ness and precision, that the judicial power of the United 
States shall extend to every case arising under the laws of 
Congress. This needs no construction. N ow, sir, how does 
the gentleman meet this? He can not argue the seal off the 
bond, nor the words out of the instrument. What answer 
does he give to them? None in the world, sir, except that 
the effect would be to place the State in a condition of jn- 
feriority, and from the nature of things, there being no 
superior, the parties must be their own judges.* 

In the first reply to Hayne, Webster alluded to a speech 
delivered by Dr. Thomas Cooper in 1827 , and to the passage 
“we shall ere long be forced to calculate the value of our 
Union.” + Hayne in his reply had “rather apologized for 
it as among the pardonable ebullitions of patriotie feel- 
ing.”’ Treatment of this sort now aroused Dr. Cooper and | 
drew from him a long reply, 

The contest we have with the North is not, said he, about 
the Union, but Their Union ; not about the Constitution of 
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* T have condensed Webster’s answer, but used his own words, 
+ History of the People of the United States, Vol. V, pp. 248-49. 
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our revolutionary patriots, but about the Constitution of 
Messrs. Adams and Clay. Give us the federal compact of 
independent sovereign States, with an honest observance of 
the limitations of power contained in the Constitution, give 
it to us as it was construed and executed under Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s administration, and not a whisper of disunion will be 
heard in South Carolina. On the other hand, force upon 
us the yoke provided by Messrs. Adams and Clay and riveted 
by Mr. Webster, and if we submit to the degradation we 
shall indeed be traitors to our country, to ourselves and to 
our posterity. He really wished some friend of the Ameri- 
can System would be good enough to lay before the public 
something like a detailed enumeration of the many wonderful 
benefits conferred on the South by this union with the North. 
He wished General Hayne had put the question, ‘‘ Will the 
honorable gentleman be good enough to inform us distinctly 
of what use the North is to the South? What are the bene- 
fits we derive from this Northern Union?” Perhaps some 
hints might be furnished these Northern gentlemen toward 
such a reply. 

First among the obvious benefits of the Union to the 
South, he continued, was a perpetual liability to be dragged 
into quarrels instigated by Northern cupidity in support of 
Northern pretensions, not against our enemies but our con- 
sumers, Great Britain and France. Secondly, we are in- 
debted to this Union for having disburthened the South of 
a sum of money which, had it been laid out in the South 
instead of in the North, would have doubled the population, 
the products, the prosperity and the power of the South had 
it been desirable to Northern politics that this should be done. 
During the last fifty years South Carolina has paid over sixty 
or seventy millions of dollars to the United States, of which 
it will not be easy to show one million laid out among the 
people upon whose industry it has been raised. Let Mr. 
Webster set down this item of Southern contribution to 
Northern prosperity as one of the blessings of the Union. 

The modern maxim of the worshipers of Union is that the 
will of the majority is the law paramount in every possible 


case of legislation. Thus the general welfare is the only rule 
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of constitutional construction. Hence the tariff for protection. 
Hence the wanton waste of the public treasure in what is 
called internal improvements. Under this maxim, that the 
will of the majority may decide what shall be the general 
welfare, there is an end of the federal compact. There is 
no compact. This dispute about express powers and implied 
powers is all jargon. There is now one consolidated govern- 
ment. 

Give us the constitution of 1789-90 and the Union of 
1789-90 as its framers meant it, and constructed it, and we 
shall deem ourselves satisfied and safe. But the Union in- 
troduced and acted on by Messrs. Adams and Clay, the 
adopted Union of New England monopolists, and emblazoned 
by the eloquence of their converted advocate, Mr. Webster, 
this Union is fraught with mischiefs which the South, and 
South Carolina in particular, will do well to calculate before 
she permanently submits to them.* 

The debate thus started by Webster and Hayne dragged 
on till late in May, and bore throughout the character given 
to it by the two great leaders. Sectional jealousy, party hate, 
personal spite, broke forth continuously, and very little was 
said on the subject supposed to be discussed. The conduct 
of the administration then in control and that of the six that 
went before; the sins of the Federalists, the iniquities of the 
Republicans; the Farewell Address of Washington, the Hart- 
ford Convention, the Alien and Sedition Acts, the Virginia 
Resolutions ; the many interpretations of the Constitution by 
the Presidents, the Congresses, the Supreme Court, and by 
the States; the sort of government that existed under the 
Articles of Confederation; the kind of government then ex- 
isting under the Constitution; the Bank; the appointing and 
removing power as used by all the Presidents; the embargo; 
the coalition; the tariff; the right of the government to engage 
in internal improvements; land titles and slavery in Kentucky; 
the comparative prosperity of the slave-holding and the free 
States; the political opinions of J efferson; the political 
effusions of Adams; the origin of parties; the purchase of 
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Louisiana; the attempt to give the President a title in 1789; 
the political revolution of 1801;—such were a few of the 
many topics touched on or discussed in the course of this 
singular debate! It was in truth not a debate, but one long 
wrangle in which Senators of each party poured out their 
long pent-up feelings of sectional animosity. Among those 
who discussed the constitutional issue raised by Hayne and 
Webster five theories of government were current. 

There were those who dissented from every argument 
urged by both Webster and Hayne. When, they argued, 
the thirteen colonies threw off allegiance to their mother 
country, and set up governments of their own, they became 
invested with full, complete, and absolute sovereignty. No 
part of this sovereignty has ever been surrendered, because 
it is impossible to do so. A sovereignty subject to restraint; 
a half, three-quarters, a seven-eighths sovereignty 1s incon- 
ceivable. Every State must be a unit, must be entirely of 
one character, must be all sovereign or all vassal. When, 
therefore, the States formed the Constitution they did not, 
they could not, strip themselves of so much as one jot of their 
sovereign power in relation to given subjects, either individ- 
ually or in conjunction with others. A State, with others, 
may agree to forbear to coin money, wage war, make treaties, 
regulate foreign trade, and this is just what the States did 
when they formed the Constitution which now unites them. 
That compact is an agreement, a stipulation, by the parties to 
it, to use their sovereign powers jointly, through the agency 
of a general government, in the manner, and for the purposes 
set forth in the instrument. That compact was not formed, 
and could not have been formed, by the people at large; nor 
by the people acting in any other capacity than as States. It 
was framed by representatives from the States, and was 
adopted by representatives from the States severally, sitting 
in conventions called by the legislatures of the States. The 
States, not the people, made the Constitution, and the general 
government is in all things the servant and in no things the 
master of the States. 

Such being the case it follows that the sovereign power 
of the State is not a subject for judicial decision, and that 
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the Supreme Court is not the tribunal to dispose of the sover- 
eignty of the States, or, in the language of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, ‘‘to impose certain salutary restraints 
upon States’ sovereignties.”” Such a power, if it be sustained, 
must lead to the consolidation of the government. But it 
will not be sustained. Our hope is in the people. They will 
never permit the sovereign power of the States to be narrowed 
down, controlled, restrained, by a quorum of the judges of 
the Supreme Court. They will oppose it with their suffrages, 
with the force of public opinion, and in whatever way they 
may. The history of the world does not furnish an instance 
in which the sovereignty of a State was ever subjected to 
judicial decision or to any power other than the God of Bat- 
tles and the Lord of Hosts. 

In another class were those who freely admitted that cases 
might arise in which the Supreme Court might declare a 
law to be unconstitutional; that in such instances the decision, 
whether it did or did not affect State rights, must be final 
and must be obeyed, and that no State could rightfully hinder 
or stop the carrying out of the sentence. But they denied, 
and denied vigorously, that the Supreme Court had ever 
been created to act as umpire in disputes between the govern- 
ment of the Union and the governments of the States. Among 
the attributes of sovereignty retained by the States, said these 
men, is that of watching over the actions of the general gov- 
ernment and protecting their citizens from unconstitutional 
laws. In the case of an act plainly unconstitutional, in the 
opinion of a State, but held to be lawful by the Supreme 
Court, the State aggrieved may remonstrate to Congress; may 
address the other States; may address the people and ask them 
to change or instruct their representatives; may propose a 
Constitutional amendment; and, finally, if none of these meth- 
ods brings relief, may resort to the natural right which every 
people have to resist extreme oppression. If the case be one 
of those few which can not go before the Court and be one 
which, in the opinion of the States, would justify secession, 
then out of the Union the State should go. 

A third class was composed of those who, while they ad- 
mitted the right of a State to set aside an act of Congress, 
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dissented from this method of procedure and believed that 
secession was no remedy at all. No State legislature, said 
they, can nullify an act of Congress. Whenever a State 
believes Congress to have been guilty of a deliberate, palpable 
and dangerous exercise of power not granted, the party in- 
jured should call a State convention, and submit the ques- 
tion to the delegates of the sovereign people. Should the 
convention decide that the law is not an infraction of the 
Constitution, then the State must submit. Should the de- 
cision be that the law is unconstitutional, then it becomes at 
once null and void and of no force, and Congress must sub- 
mit or obtain a grant of the desired power from the States. 
If three-fourths of the States thus appealed to refuse to make 
the grant, then Congress is forbidden ever again to use that 
power. Should three-fourths of the States decide against the 
complaining State, then acquiescence becomes her duty and 
she must submit, for secession was not contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution. 

Behold, said the leaders of a fourth class, the consequences 
to which this doctrine of State rights leads. If any one State 
may rightfully suspend the operation of an act of Congress, 
then each State and the smallest State, by the smallest possi- 
ble majority in her small legislature, may nullify laws of the 
United States within her jurisdiction. Then will the action 
of Congress depend on the concurrent will of each and all 
the States. Then may laws made by a majority of the people 
as represented by the House of Representatives, and by a 
majority of the States as represented in the Senate, be set 
aside by the smallest State in the Union. Such a govern- 
ment, if government it may be called, would be absurd in 
theory and impracticable in action. 

If this veto is the right of a State, she can not be con- 
trolled, resisted, coerced. She may therefore peacefully leave 
the Union and so dissolve the Union, for laws must be uni- 
form throughout the United States. This Union, then, can 
only exist so long as four-and-twenty States agree in opinion. 
But we are told no such evil will result. We are told that 
nullification is a safe remedy, a necessary check, a salutary 
restraint on the uncontrolled majority, a new balance on the 
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Constitution that will regulate all its motions. Once ac- 
knowledge this new State power, and there will be no more 
encroachment on the rights of the States. Vain delusion ! 
Once acknowledge it and this Union will either be peaceably 
dissolved or forcibly maintained. 

The true theory of government in our country, said 
others, is this. The Federal Constitution is supreme over 
the State constitutions. All laws made in pursuance of the 
Constitution and all treaties made by the authority of the 
United States are the supreme laws of the land, any State 
law made or to be made to the contrary notwithstanding. 
State judges are bound by the supreme law, any State law or 
constitution notwithstanding. The Executive is bound by 
oath to execute the supreme law. All questions arising from 
the conflict between the authority of the Federal Government 
and that of the State are to be settled by the courts of the 
United States, and all decisions so made are to be considered 
the supreme law of the land and executed accordingly. 

Toward the close of May, after Senators from every part 
of the country had talked themselves tired, the resolutions 
of Foot were abandoned and the great debate on State rights 
ended. As yet the President had done no act, had spoken 
no word which justified the supporters of either side of the 
question in saying, He is with us! That he should take a side 
and take it quickly was all important, and to bring this about 
the leading nullifiers in Congress formed a plan. The father 
of nullification was Thomas J efferson, whose birthday was the 
thirteenth of April, 1748. What more fitting, then, than 
to celebrate the anniversary of this event by a great political 
dinner in honor of the man and his doctrines? Surely such 
a feast was most appropriate, and the dinner was accordingly 
announced in the Washington newspapers. The President 
and the Secretaries were invited and accepted; a list of most 
significant toasts was prepared, and republicans, whether in 
Congress or out of Congress, were invited to send in their 
names and subscriptions. But when the delegates from Penn- 
sylvania saw the toasts they refused to a man to attend. The 
dinner, however, came off, and was voted, by those who sat 
around the tables, to be as fine an affair as ever took place 
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in Washington. The political acts and opinions of Jefferson 
made the sentiments of the toasts, which were printed on 
slips of paper laid at the plates of the guests and subscribers. 
Those at the head of the list, the birthday of Thomas J effer- 
son; the Declaration of Independence; the author of the 
Declaration; the framer of the Statute of Virginia establish- 
ing religious freedom in that State; the father of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, were drunk to with music and applause, 
but without comment. But when the toast to the Kentucky 
Resolutions of ’98, which were declared to be a practical illus- 
tration of Jeffersonian republican principles and a correct 
definition of the relative powers of the State and Federal 
governments was reached, Mr. Bibb of Kentucky rose and 
explained their meaning. 

The next toast, “The Virginia Resolutions, and Madi- 
son’s Report of the year ’ 98—Text-Books in the Jeffersonian 
school; when they cease to be read and admired the days 
of Liberty will be numbered,” brought up Mr. Barbour, who 
explained the Virginia doctrine. It is, said he, to leave with 
the Federal Government the powers granted; to claim for the 
States and the people of the States the remainder, and in 
fixing the line of demarcation to follow the text of the Con- 
stitution, and not the bewildering mazes of doubtful and 
erroneous commentaries made on it. 

The toast “To Louisiana and the memory of him who 
acquired it” was followed by long-continued cheering and 
by music from the marine band; but when the cheers and the 
music stopped, a silence ensued which indicated that some 
one was expected to reply. But no one did, and as the silence 
had become most embarrassing, Mr. Benton rose and spoke 
briefly. Then followed toasts made up of fragments of Jeffer- 
son’s first inaugural address; speeches by Senators Woodbury 
and Hayne; and then more sentiments, till the regulation list 
of twenty-four, one for each State, had been completed. 

The time had now come when, according to custom, the 
diners were at liberty, nay, were expected to offer such toasts 
as they pleased without being formally called on to do so. 
But the President and his Cabinet being guests of honor the 
toastmaster arose and invited the President to give to the 
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company a sentiment. This was the moment most anxiously 
awaited; for the sole, the only, purpose of the dinner was to 
draw from Jackson and the Secretaries such expressions of 
opinion as would convince the country that the administra- 
tion was not opposed to nullification. The President, we are 
told, had listened in silence to the toasts and the speeches, 
and neither by look nor gesture had given the smallest indi- 
cation of what he thought. He had indeed written down 
a few words on the back of the paper on which the regular 
toasts were printed, and now, to the horror of the nullifiers, 
read— Our Federal Union. It must be preserved.” * 

The enforced applause having died away Calhoun was 
called and said—“ The Union; next to our liberties the most 
dear. May we all remember that it can only be preserved 
by respecting the rights of the States and distributing equally 
the benefits and burdens of the Union.” 

As soon as Calhoun was seated Van Buren rose and 
proposed: “ Mutual forbearance and reciprocal concessions. 
Through their agency the Union was established. The 
patriotic spirit from which they emanated will forever sus- 
tain it.” More than seventy volunteer toasts now followed. 
But the two that alone aroused comment, remained fixed in 
the minds of the people, and are remembered in our day, 
were that proposed by Jackson and that proposed by Calhoun. 
The Administration press toiled hard to prove that the mean- 
ing of the President was perfectly plain, that he who ran 
might read it, and that, put in plain words, it was, the policy 
of the country whatever it may be, must yield to the discon- 
tent in the South in order that the Union may be preserved; 
and that what Jackson said was, after all, but an echo of the 
words of Mr. Bibb. ‘“‘ The Federal Union must be preserved; 
the friends of free government must not be exposed to be 
insulted and silenced by the votaries of tyranny.” But the 
anti-nullifiers laughed to scorn such explanations and claimed 


* The editor of the Telegraph declared, later, that this toast “was written at 
the table, in pencil, on the back of a slip of paper on which the regular toasts 
were printed, and the original in the handwriting of the President, underscored as 
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the President as their friend. The purpose of many of the 
toasts, said they, was to foment the discontent of the people 
of the South with the tariff, and to alienate one section of the 
country from another. This purpose the President easily dis- 
cerned and had rebuked in his toast, “ Our Federal Union; 
wt must be preserved.” He has done well. His position is 
unmistakable. He has said to the South, “ You may com- 
plain of the tariff, and perhaps with reason. But so long as 
it is the law of the land it shall be enforced, so surely as my 
name is Andrew Jackson.” This interpretation was in turn 
denied by the administration newspapers, which declared that 
the true meaning of the President was, that the policy of 
the country, whatever it might be, must yield to partial dis- 
content as the one means of preserving the Union. 

Confident that the President was with them, and well 
knowing the value of great names, the anti-nullifiers appealed 
to Madison to speak out; * but it was late in the year when 
his views were made public. The Constitution, he said, did 
not provide a consolidated government, nor a confederated 
government; but a mixture of both. It was formed not by 
the governments of the component States, as was the Federal 
Government it supplanted. Nor was it formed by a majority 
of the people of the United States, as a single community. 
It was formed by the States, that is the people in each of 
the States, acting in their highest sovereign capacity, and 
formed consequently by the same authority which formed 
the State constitutions. 

Being thus derived from the same source as the constitu- 
tions of the States, it had within each State the same authority 
as the constitution of the State. But with this essential dif- 
ference, that being a compact between the States and consti- 
tuting the people thereof one people for certain purposes, it 
could not be altered or annulled at the will of the States indi- 
vidually as the constitution of a State may be. 


Between these different constitutional governments, the 
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one operating in all the States, the other operating separately 
in each, with the powers of government divided between 
them, it could not escape attention that controversies would 
arise and that some provision must be made for their settle- 
ment. That nullification could be a proper mode of settling 
such disputes he denied. The Constitution is a compact, and 
its text must be expounded according to the provisions for 
expounding it making a part of the contract. None of the 
parties could rightfully renounce this any more than another 
part of the compact. Should the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion be found not to protect the rights of the States against 
an accumulation of usurpations and abuses on the part of the 
United States, the final resort was an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. In the event of a failure of every constitutional 
resort, and an accumulation of usurpations and abuses making 
passive obedience and non-resistance a greater evil than revo- 
lution, then there was an appeal, the last of all, to original 
rights and the law of self-preservation. 

While the Senators were engaged in their unseemly 
wrangle over Foot’s resolution at one end of the Capitol, the 
House at the other end was often the scene of like outbreaks 
of sectionalism. A motion to instruct the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands to inquire into the expediency of distributing the 
net annual proceeds of the sales of public lands among the 
States, to be used for education and internal improvements, 
plunged the House into a long debate in which the East and 
the West, the old States and the new, were arrayed on oppo- 
site sides, in which the South sided with the West, and in 
which threats of secession were openly made. 

A bill to construct a road from Buffalo to New Orleans 
by way of Washington was assailed in the same spirit. Such 
a highway, it was urged, would knit the Union yet more 
closely; expedite the carrying of the mails; be of inestimable 
value to the farmers of Western New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia; give life and energy to the settlers 
in the Western States ; and afford easy communication in time 
of war between the Capital and two exposed points on the 
frontier. To send a letter from Washington to Buffalo, it 
was said, then consumed six or seven days, and to New Or- 
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leans nineteen days. Build the road and the mail would 
reach Buffalo in four and New Orleans in eleven days. Had 
the road existed during the late war with Great Britain, a 
saving in the cost of transmitting munitions of war would 
have been effected sufficient to pay the cost of construction. 
To move one cannon to Buffalo by the old route cost two 
thousand dollars. The road again was truly national. It was 
fifteen hundred miles long, crossed nine States whose popula- 
tion in 1820 was six million souls, and was part of a great 
scheme of internal improvements which had been going on 
during four-and-twenty years. 

The opponents of the bill answered that not a cent should 
be appropriated for internal improvements till every dollar of 
the national debt had been paid; that whether or no the 
people would then consent to continue the system of taxation 
which produced a surplus remained to be seen; that if they 
did the surplus should be distributed among the States and 
not be expended by the general government for the consoli- 
dation of its powers, and the injury of the reserved rights 
of the States. Commissioners, it was said, are to be ap- 
pointed to receive, without consent of the States, releases from 
the owners of land over which the road is to pass. But sup- 
pose the owner is unwilling to give the release, will you ex- 
tend the arm of federal power and coerce him? Will you 
assume federal jurisdiction over the road and punish by the 
federal judiciary offenses committed on it? And must the 
system of excessive taxation be endured forever, and this sys- 
tem of inland improvements be kept up for the mere purpose 
of absorbing the surplus revenue? “I know,” said Polk of 
Tennessee, “‘ it is the policy of the friends of a certain system 
to keep up the high taxes, to procrastinate the payment of 
the public debt, and when it is paid to have a plausible pre- 
text to expend the surplus. The American System, as it is 
falsely called, consists of three things; it is a tripod, it is a 
stool that stands upon three legs. One is high prices for the 
public lands to prevent emigration to the West, that a popula- 
tion of paupers may be kept in the East and forced to work 
for low wages in the factories. Another is high duties, and 
high taxes to protect the manufacturer and produce a surplus 
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revenue. The third is the system of internal improvements 
which is the sponge to suck up the excess revenue taken from 
the people. This view of the Constitution dates back to the 
close of the late war. Before that event the Federal Gov- 
ernment performed the duties which the States intended it 
should, and its action was chiefly external. There has been a 
constant tendency to accumulate power in the Federal head, 
and to encroach on the legitimate and reserved rights of the 
States; to use doubtful constructive powers and to build up 
a splendid government, differing only in name from a consoli- 
dated empire.” 

We seem, said Barbour of Virginia, to have reached an 
interesting crisis in our political history. Since the end of 
the late war a new era has opened on us. With nothing 
abroad to trouble us, we are left to work at home. The action 
of the government has now turned inward with an overflow- 
ing treasury and the near extinguishment of the public debt. 
New schemes of policy are devised; new principles of gov- 
ernment were avowed. If the government will confine itself 
to the great objects of war, peace, commerce, and foreign 
relations, and leave everything municipal in its nature to the 
States, we will go on in harmonious concert. But when we 
eross this line and intrude on the field of municipal legisla- 
tion we turn content into discontent and bring into direct 
conflict the interests on which depend the Union. “ This 
bill,” said a member from New York, “is entitled a bill for 
constructing a road from Buffalo, in the State of New York, 
by the way of Washington, to the City of New Orleans. 
When I look into the provisions of the bill, when I see the 
stretch of authority there attempted, when I consider the 
profligate expenditure of money it proposes, when I view its 
partiality, its cruelty, its injustice and its usurpation, and 
compare it with the constitutional powers of the government, 
the title strikes me as inappropriate. It should be entitled, 
‘A bill to construct a road from the liberties of the country, 
by way of Washington, to despotism.’ ”’ 

Should this bill pass, said another member, we may re- 
gard it as conclusive, that the purpose of this government to 
keep the present grinding oppression of the South up to its 
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present amount is fixed. I know well the opinion of my con- 
stituents, and we all know that one common feeling on the 
subject pervades the whole southern country. The people 
cannot regard the money as appropriated to open the road. 
No, sir, they will believe that the road is opened to appro- 
priate money. The deep, settled opinion of the people of the 
South that they are oppressed becomes a matter of serious 
consequence when you take into view their equally settled 
opinion that the oppression arises from the use of unauthorized 
power in the manner of laying the taxes. It pervades a large, 
a powerful section of the country, and the lawgiver who acts 
in contempt of it, treads on danger’s giddy brink. If the bill 
now under consideration, said Lee of Tennessee, should ever 
become a law, it would be idle, insulting, to pretend that we 
aim at anything short of consolidation and a complete con- 
quest of State authority. I consider this bill as the most 
daring attempt upon State jurisdiction and authority that was 
ever before a Congress of this Union. To pass it would be 
nothing less than invoking a direct collision with some of 
the States of the Union. Have gentlemen forgotten the quar- 
ters from which we have been admonished not to exercise this 
power? Or are they determined to push on regardless of 
consequences? I call on the friends of harmony and good 
order to beware. When at last the question was put: Shall 
this bill be engrossed for a third reading? the yeas were 78 
and the nays 111; so it was of course rejected. 

Another bill authorizing a subscription to the stock of 
the Maysville and Lexington Turnpike, a road sixty miles 
long and lying wholly in Kentucky, met a better fate and 
passed both House and Senate. But it soon came back with 
the veto of the President and a long message in which he, too, 
set forth the State right view. 

The Maysville and Lexington road bill having gone to 
the Senate, the House turned to new business and were un- 
expectedly plunged into another sectional wrangle over the 
tariff. A bill for the better collection of the revenue had 
been reported and was about to be discussed, when Mr. Mc- 
Duffie moved an amendment intended to repeal the tariff 
laws of 1824 and 1828, so far as they related to wool and 
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woolen goods, iron in bars and bolts, hemp, flax, cotton bag- 
ging, indigo, molasses and cotton, and supported his motion 
in a fiery speech. Such parts of his remarks as related to 
the unconstitutionality, the inequality, injustice, oppression, 
and tyrannical operation of the tariff laws were of the kind 
members of Congress had long been used to hear. But again 
and again as he went on he burst forth into bitter attacks on 
the States and men of the North and the majority in Congress. 
“T ask you then, sir, in the name of the Constitution, and 
of the principles of eternal justice, what right has Congress 
to destroy the interest of one entire section of this confed- 
eracy, to promote the interests of the other sections? What 
right have you,—I put the question to the majority of this 
House in the name of the people of the Southern States,— 
what right have you to lay your hands on our property, upon 
that which is ours by the highest of all earthly titles, and 
arbitrarily appropriate it to your own use, or that of your 
constituents? No freak of tyranny ever committed by an 
absolute despot can exceed this outrage upon the principles 
of natural justice, which you are perpetrating under the per- 
verted powers and prostrate forms of a free government. 

“The Southern States are to all intents and purposes 
recognized as much as if the British Parliament had the 
supreme legislative power of regulating their commerce.” 
“The Southern States, actuated by that uncalculating pa- 
triotism for which they have always been distinguished, have 
submitted, without a single murmur, to a system of taxation 
which has drawn from the productions of their industry at 
least double the amount of their just contribution to the Fed- 
eral treasury. But, sir, when they find an interested ma- 
jority, confident in the strength of numbers, openly and 
boldly avowing the unjust and I had almost said nefarious 
and piratical purpose of sweeping from the face of the ocean 
a lawful branch of trade which almost exclusively belongs 
to the people of these States, it is time for them to rise up in 
the majesty of their rights and demand, in the name of the 
principles of eternal justice and of constitutional liberty, by 
what authority do you commit this monstrous outrage.” 

The oppression of the people of South Carolina, he said, 
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had been carried to an extremity which the most slavish popu- 
lation on earth would not endure without a struggle. Was 
it to be expected, then, that freemen would patiently bow 
down and kiss the rod of the oppressor? It was not for him 
to say what course South Carolina might deem it a duty to 
pursue in this great emergency. It was enough to say that 
she perfectly understood the ground she occupied and that 
whatever attitude she might assume, she would firmly and 
fearlessly maintain it, be consequences what they might. 

Do not apprehend, sir, said Mr. Blair of South Carolina, 
“that South Carolina wishes to separate from the Union, but 
she can not consent to hold the rank of a mere province and 
permit her citizens to be enslaved. They will not become slaves 
to Northern manufacturers. No, sir, you have no just fears 
to entertain in relation to South Carolina. She will do every- 
thing, nay, she has done everything that the federal compact, 
honor, and patriotism require of her; and after this, if the 
worst must come, why, in God’s name, let it come! If those 
who ought to cherish her as an old Revolutionary sister and 
confederate still persevere in ungenerous and unhallowed 
attempts to beggar and enslave her, she will defy you, sir. 
I will not apologize for using strong language, I speak the 
language of a sovereign State whose patient endurance is 
stretched to its utmost existence. If South Carolina can not 
remain in the confederacy on fair, equitable and constitu- 
tional terms, if, finally, she has no alternative but to adopt 
such measures as may eventuate in her separation from the 
great American family, or become a slave, she is disposed 
to leave you in peace, and she will leave you with her best 
wishes for your happiness and independence.” 

I have never allowed myself, said Mr. Martindale, to con- 
template the dissolution of the Union as possible. But if the 
statements of the interests of the cotton-growing States be 
correct, it is not only possible but inevitable. For myself 
and my constituents, and in behalf of the State which, in 
part, I represent, I repel the charge of the base intent im- 
puted by the gentleman from South Carolina. Make good 
the charge, prove the injury, and we will consent to the seces- 
sion to-morrow; but we can not and will not allow the repeal 
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of the tariff. Go, in the name of God,—go in peace, if there 
be the least semblance of truth in the charge. But there is 
not. Is South Carolina oppressed? I deny it. Before the 
nation and the world, I protest it is not true. 

To this Mr. McDuffie asked what would be the effect of 
dissolving the Union? The Southern States would export 
to foreign countries productions amounting to forty millions 
of dollars, and as there would be no system of legislative 
plunder, or piracy, to intercept the lawful returns of their 
industry and enterprise, they would import through their own 
custom houses foreign merchandise to at least an equal 
amount. The whole of the reserve derived from the impost 
duties on these goods would then belong to them, instead of 
being unnaturally diverted to enrich other parts of the 
confederacy. 

In less than ten years Charleston would be the second 
city in the Union, and all the Southern cities and towns would 
have a corresponding increase. The wealth and capital now 
concentrated in Boston, Providence, Lowell, would be trans- 
ferred to Charleston, Savannah, Augusta and Columbia. 

And what would be the effect of the secession of the 
cotton-growing States on the wealth and prosperity of the 
other States of the Union? What would become of their 
mills and factories now sustained by unjust and unconstitu- 
tional taxes on the production of Southern industry? They 
would exhibit one wide, unbroken scene of desolation and 
ruin. 

In the end the amendment to repeal the tariff acts was 
rejected and the bill was passed. The House then gave its 
attention to Indian affairs. 
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CHAPTER, DV. 
STATE RIGHTS MAINTAINED. 


Tue policy of the administration, as set forth by Jackson 
when he bade the Creeks of Alabama and the Cherokees of 
Georgia quit their homes and go quietly to lands beyond the 
Mississippi, proved far from acceptable to the Indians. The 
chiefs of the Cherokee Nation took steps to prevent even the 
voluntary removal of their people, ordered that all who en- 
rolled for emigration to Arkansas should be deprived of citi- 
zenship, and allowed fifteen days in which to quit the terri- 
tory; decreed that any Indian who sold his improvements to 
an emigrant in order that they might be valued by the agent 
of the United States should be fined and whipped; and or- 
dained that any citizen who, without consent of the Legis- 
lative Council, entered into a treaty with the United States 
to sell a part of the national lands should, on conviction, be 
put to death. To these acts of resistance Georgia responded 
by seizing the Cherokee country; by cutting it into pleces 
which she annexed to five of her western counties; by de- 
claring the laws and ordinances of the Cherokees to be null 
and void; by spreading her own laws over them; by forbid- 
ding emigration and the sale of land under penalty of im- 
prisonment of from four to six years, and by fixing June 1, 
1830, as the day whereon this law should go into effect. And 
now Alabama and Mississippi made haste to follow the ex- 
ample set by Georgia and in like manner cut up the Indian 
territory within their boundaries, annexed it to their coun- 
ties, and spread over it their laws. : 

The acts of these three States; the appeal of the Chero- 
kees from the President to the people of the United States, 
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the lively sympathy aroused in the North and East, the public 
meetings, resolutions and petitions to Congress in their be- 
half, and the wish of the President expressed in his message 
that the Indians might be sent across the Mississippi, called 
loudly for Congressional action. A bill was therefore re- 
ported authorizing the President to select a great tract of 
land west of the Mississippi River and not within the limits 
of any State or organized territory, cut it into districts for 
the reception of such Indian tribes as might be willing to 
remove there; give such aid and protection as might be neces- 
sary to enable the emigrants to travel to and settle in the 
district assigned them, and appropriated five hundred thou- 
sand dollars toward carrying these provisions into effect. 

If, said the friends of the Indians, the real purpose of 
this bill were to provide a country beyond the Mississippi for 
such Indian tribes as, of their own free will, might be dis- 
posed to remove there, we should cheerfully give it our sup- 
port. But this is not its real purpose. The papers before 
the House convince us that it is chiefly intended to aid the 
measures recently taken by certain Southern States for the 
removal of the Indians within their borders, a purpose unjust 
to the Indians and injurious to the reputation of our country. 
We cannot therefore give it our support. Our duty is clear. 
We must resist the imperious demands of Georgia or abandon 
our treaties and laws. By treaties we have marked out the 
bounds of the Indian country and forbidden the Indians to 
sell their lands to third persons or to foreign States. By acts 
of Congress no person can enter the Indian country for trade 
without a license, nor settle there, nor buy of the Indians, 
clothing, guns, nor implements of husbandry, nor sell them 
spirituous liquors. All crimes committed by Indians are tried 
in the United States courts. The tribes first and the govern- 
ment finally are liable for all Indian depredations. We fur- 
nish them with domestic animals, with farming tools, with 
goods and money, send them agents, designate the places of 
trade, appoint persons to teach them agriculture, and for this 
purpose alone appropriate ten thousand dollars annually. Is 
not all this indubitable evidence of the national control of 
the Indians? Yet in the face of it Georgia, Alabama and 
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Mississippi have assumed entire civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over all the Indian territory within their limits, and claim 
that, let their laws be what they may, the United States can 
not interpose. 

We are told that force is not to be applied to remove the 
Indians. Oh, no, no force! Only the laws of Georgia are 
to be spread over the Indians. Their ancient customs, laws, 
usages are to be abolished; their council fires extinguished; 
their existence as a political community annihilated. For 
what purpose does Georgia extend her laws over the Indians 
unless it be to force them to remove; to enable her to get 
possession of their lands? 

We are told that the treaties guaranteeing to the Chero- 
kees their country are prejudicial to the just claims of 
Georgia. We deny it, for Georgia has no just claims to 
the Cherokee country. Her Indians are not tenants, nor 
subject to her will, but are the sole proprietors of the land 
they occupy, and the United States is bound to defend their 
boundary and protect their rights and privileges as a nation. 

What, it is asked, has a Cherokee to fear from the laws 
of Georgia? He has this to fear. By one section of her law 
of December, 1829, Georgia has provided, “ that no Indian 
or descendant of any Indian, residing within the Creek or 
Cherokee Nation of Indians, shall be deemed a competent 
witness in any court in the State to which a white person may 
be a party, except such white person reside within the said 
nation.” Wicked and depraved men have but to cross the 
Cherokee line, have but to choose the time and place when 
the eye of no white person is on them, and they may burn 
the dwelling, waste the farm, plunder the property, assault 
the person, murder the children of any Cherokee subject of 
Georgia and, though hundreds of his tribe may be looking 
on, not one of them can bear witness against the spoiler. 
He is, by law, left to the mercy of the firebrand and dagger 
of every unprincipled wretch in the community. 

What, we are asked, has a Choctaw to fear from the laws 
of Mississippi? He has this to fear. A section of one of her 
laws provides that any person who shall, in any manner, per- 
form the duties of chief, mingo, head man, or other office, 
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not recognized by the laws of the State, shall, on conviction 
before a competent court, be fined not more than a thousand 
dollars and be imprisoned not longer than one year. Now, 
there is a treaty between the United States and the Choctaw 
Nation which authorizes the ‘‘ mingoes, chiefs, head men of 
the Choctaw Nation to raise and organize a corps of light- 
horse.” But under the laws of Mississippi any person who 
should dare to do what this treaty authorizes him to do, 
would be subject to fine and imprisonment. 

The bill upon your table, said its advocates, involves little 
that can be considered new in principle. The Indians began 
emigration. Their own enterprise, unimpeded by the Gov- 
ernment, led many of the southern tribes to move westward 
and take up their abode beyond the Mississippi. The Chero- 
kees began it as early as 1808, and since that time treaty 
after treaty providing for emigration has been made with the 
various tribes. This policy has been approved by every Pres- 
ident from Jefferson to Jackson and by every Secretary of 
War from Calhoun to Eaton; has been the subject of Indian 
talks, treaties, laws, messages, and reports; has been heartily 
endorsed by a large part of the wise and good over all the 
land, and has received the support of our most enlightened 
Indian agents and our most pious Indian missionaries. 

Who then are the opponents of the bill? They are the 
opponents of this administration, and those who from selfish 
consideration have made great exertions in the fashionable 
mode of the day and cover our table with memorials, pam- 
phlets, and speeches before society and town meetings. 
These country fanatics have placed themselves behind the 
bulwark of religion and denounce the Georgians as atheists, 
deists, infidels and sabbath-breakers, laboring under the curse 
of slavery. Our State stands charged before this House, 
before this nation and before all the world with cruelty to 
the Indians. The general condition of the Indians is pictured 
as comfortable, prosperous, enlightened and that of the 
whites as wholly debased. The Georgians are described as 
the worst of savages; as men who can neither read nor write, 
and who never hear a sermon unless preached by a New 
England missionary. Yet the inhumanity of Georgia is 
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nothing more nor less than the extension of her laws over 
a misguided population living on her soil and under her 
jurisdiction. But Georgia has no complaint to utter, no sup- 
plication to make. She knows her rights, denies your juris- 
diction, and fears nothing from your sentence. Her right 
of sovereignty will not be yielded. If you do not perform 
your duty and fulfil your contract of eight and twenty years’ 
standing, you had better let her alone, and leave her to ar- 
range her own affairs in her own way. A crisis has arrived 
which calls for action. The right of jurisdiction need not 
be questioned. It is settled. Georgia and Alabama and 
Mississippi have assumed jurisdiction over all Indian teryri- 
tory within their limits, and claim that, let their laws be what 
they may, the United States can not interpose; no, not if 
they pass laws to put every Cherokee, Chickasaw, and Creek 
to death. They have driven the United States out of their 
limits, and now deny its right by treaty or by legislation to 
meddle in the internal and domestic concerns of the Indians. 

All these and many more arguments were replied to at 
great length by the friends of Indian rights. But the ques- 
tion was not to be settled by argument. From the very first 
it was partisan and sectional in character. Three times dur- 
ing the debate motions were determined by the casting vote 
of the Speaker, and when at last the question, Shall this bill 
pass? was put, the yeas were one hundred and three and the 
nays seventy-seven. 

Two days later Congress rose and the next day, which 
was the 1st of June, the laws of Georgia went into force in 
the Cherokee country and were duly proclaimed by the Gov- 
ernor. How rigorously they would be enforced, and how 
patiently submitted to by the Indians remained to be de- 
termined. 

The State officials were prompt to act. During the sum- 
mer of 1829 gold was discovered in the northeast end of the 
State on lands owned by the Cherokee Indians. Gold-hunt- 
ers rushed in and when the summer of 1830 came some three 
thousand men were reported to be digging at the mines. All 
this was illegal, for an act of Congress forbade any one to 
settle or trade in the Indian territory without a license from 
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the United States. Nine such intruders from Hall County 
were accordingly seized by the United States authorities and 
in June, 1830, were brought before Judge Clayton, of Geor- 
gia, who discharged * them and promptly complained to the 
Governor. When he beheld these men paraded through the 
streets guarded on all sides by the troops, if not of a foreign, 
at least of another government, and for no other crime than 
going on the soil of their own State, he felt, he said, as never 
before, the deep humiliation produced by the exercise of 
power by the general government within the jurisdiction of 
Georgia. He urged the Governor to request the President 
to withdraw the Federal troops. In due time the request 
was made and promptly granted. 

The duty of driving out intruders and preserving order in 
the Indian country thereupon fell on Georgia, and at a spe- 
cial session of the legislature a law for the purpose was en- 
acted. Henceforth it was unlawful for a Cherokee Council 
or legislative body to meet, unless to cede land, or for a 
Cherokee judge to hold a court, under penalty of four years’ 
imprisonment. Any white man found in the Indian country 
after March 1, 1831, without a license from Georgia was to 
be subject to the same penalty. 

Meantime the Cherokees had begun to act, had consulted 
William Wirt, and had been informed that they were a sov- 
ereign nation under the protection of the United States. 
Their territory, they were advised, was not within the juris- 
diction of Georgia which had no right to spread her laws 
over it, and the law providing for such extension was null, 
void, and of no force. It was void because it violated exist- 
ing treaties; and was repugnant to the Act of 1802 and the 
Constitution of the United States. Thus advised the Chero- 
kees retained Wirt to make a motion before the Supreme 
Court for an injunction restraining the execution of the 
laws of Georgia within their territory, and made one more 
appeal to the people of the United States. 

And now a test case arose in a most unexpected manner. 
An Indian named Corn Tassel killed a fellow Cherokee, and 
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for this was arrested, tried, convicted and sentenced in the 
Superior Court of Hall County. The day for execution 
being near the case was hurried before the Supreme Court 
of the United States on a writ of error, and a citation issued 
to the State of Georgia to appear and show cause why the 
sentence against Corn Tassel should not be corrected. At 
this attack on the sovereignty of Georgia the wrath of the 
Governor flamed high, and when laying the writ before the 
legislature he declared that any attempt to execute it would 
be resisted with all the force at his command. “If,” said he, 
“the judicial powers thus attempted to be exercised by the 
courts of the United States is submitted to, or sustained, it 
must eventuate in the utter annihilation of the State govern- 
ments.” The legislature replied that Georgia would “ never 
so far compromit her sovereignty, as an independent State, 
as to become a party to the case,” and bade the Governor, 
and “every other officer in this State,” ignore “any and 
every mandate and process that has been, or may be, served ” 
for “the purpose of arresting the execution of any of the 
criminal laws of this State.” The injunction was strictly 
obeyed; the writ was utterly ignored; and on the appointed 
day Corn Tassel was hanged much to the delight of all true 
friends to State right doctrines, who now looked forward 
with a new interest to the coming trial of the case of the 
Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia. 

The editor of the United States Telegraph, the official 
organ of the President, exactly expressed their sentiments 
when he declared that “the position in which the Supreme 
Court is placed by the proceedings of Georgia, demonstrates 
the absurdity of the doctrine which contends, that the court 
is clothed with supreme and absolute control over the States.” 

March fifth, 1831, was set down for the hearing, but 
the argument was made one week later. No counsel ap- 
peared in behalf of Georgia. William Wirt and John Ser- 
geant represented the Indians, and filed a supplementary bill 
setting forth that since the first bill was drawn the State of 
Georgia has been guilty of other acts which went far to show 
a fixed determination to enforce her authority over the Cher- 
okee Nation. She had denied the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
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Court in the case of Corn Tassel and put him to death. She 
had enacted a law for the survey of the Cherokee lands 
and for their distribution by lottery among her people. ‘She 
had declared null and void all contracts hereafter made with 
the Indians; had forbidden white persons to live within the 
bounds of the Cherokee country; had authorized the Gov- 
ernor to take possession of the gold and silver mines in the 
Indian country, had commanded him to enforce the laws, 
and he was so doing. 

The complainants contended that the Cherokee Nation 
was “a foreign nation ” and as such competent to sue in the 
Supreme Court; that such a case was made out in the bill 
as would warrant the court in granting relief, and that a fit 
and appropriate relief was the injunction for which they 
prayed. From all this the Court dissented. “It may well 
be doubted,” said Marshall, “ whether those tribes which re- 
side within the acknowledged boundaries of the United States 
can, with strict accuracy, be denominated foreign nations. 
They may, more correctly, perhaps, be denominated domes- 
tic dependent nations. ... Their relation to the United 
States resembles that of a ward to his guardian. . . . The 
Court has bestowed its best attention on this question, and, 
after mature deliberation the majority is of opinion that an 
Indian tribe or nation within the United States is not a for- 
eign State in the sense of the Constitution, and can not main- 
tain an action in the courts of the United States.” The 
motion for an injunction was therefore denied and the 
Cherokees were left to the mercy of Georgia.* 

The act of December, 1830, provided that all white per- 
sons living within the limits of the Cherokee country on and 
after March the first, 1831, must obtain a license so to do, 
and must take an oath of allegiance to the State of Georgia. 
The penalty for disobedience was imprisonment at hard labor 
for at least four years; but the law was not to extend to 
authorized agents of the United States. Some obeyed and 
left the country, others remained, and six of these were 
promptly arrested by the commander of the Georgia Guard 
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who was about to deliver them to the civil authorities when 
he was served with a writ of habeas corpus commanding him 
to show cause for their arrest and detention. The case was 
tried at the March term of the Gwinnett Superior Court. 
Counsel for the defendants argued that the law was contrary 
to the Constitution of the United States, and to that of Geor- 
gia. To the Federal Constitution because no State may pass 
an ex post facto law; because the citizens of each State are 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
several States; because no State shall, without consent of 
Congress, keep troops in times of peace; and because of the 
right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers and effects from unreasonable searches and seizures. 
The law was contrary to the State constitution because the 
oath required was a test oath. Each objection was discussed 
by the judge in his opinion and declared untenable. Four 
of the prisoners were therefore held; but two were dis- 
charged because, being missionaries, and one of them also a 
postmaster at New Echota, they were authorized agents of 
the United States.* | 

Great indeed was the disgust of Governor Gilmer when 
he heard of the action of the State court. But the Washing- 
ton authorities now came to his aid, removed the Rey. S. A. 
Worcester, postmaster of New Echota, and assured the Gov- 
ernor that missionaries employed among the Cherokees by 
the American Board of Foreign Missions were not agents 
of the United States. Thus fortified the Governor returned 
to the work in hand and in May, 1831, the Rev. Mr. Worces- 
ter and the Rev. Mr. Thompson were served with an order 
from the commander of the Georgia Guard to quit the Chero- 
kee country within ten days. For Mr. Worcester to obey 
was impossible for his wife was an invalid. But this was no 
excuse and he was again arrested and in company with the 
Rev. James I. Trott was chained by the neck to a baggage 
wagon and driven by mounted guards to jail. So, too, were 
Mr. Thompson, the Rev. Martin Wells, the Rev. Elizur 
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Butler, the Rev. Mr. McLeod who had hastened from Ten- 
nessee to the assistance of Mr. Trott,* and some others. 

The trial of the eleven men thus seized was before Judge 
Clayton and a jury. Counsel for the prisoners insisted that 
the law was unconstitutional, null and void. But the judge 
ruled that it was constitutional and bade the jury consider 
nothing but the facts in the case and decide as to the guilt 
or innocence of the prisoners. Thus instructed the jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty and sentence of imprisonment for 
four years in the penitentiary was imposed.t The majesty 
of the law having thus been vindicated the Governor re- 
lented, wrote to the Inspector of the Penitentiary that as 
some of the men might have acted under a mistaken idea of 
their duty and of the powers of government, he would pardon 
such as would give assurances never again to violate the law. 
The Inspector was to see the prisoners, converse with them 
and inform the Governor of the result. Nine of them, the 
Inspector replied, gave promises that seemed to be quite 
sincere; but Worcester and Butler flatly refused and to the 
penitentiary they went.t An appeal was now taken by 
Worcester and Butler to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and once more Georgia was summoned to appear, and 
failed to do so. 

This time the decision was against her; for her law was 
declared to be unconstitutional, and her court bidden to re- 
verse its judgment and let the prisoners go free; a mandate 
the Georgia judge refused to obey.§ 

The fate of the Cherokees was sealed. Rival factions 
under John Ross who led those who were determined to 
stay, and John Ringe who headed those willing to go, split 


*The letter of Mr. McLeod to the New York Christian Advocate describing 
the treatment of the missionaries, and other letters to the Cherokee Phoenix are 
given in Niles’s Register for August 27, 1831, pp. 460-462. See also Georgia 
Journal, October 6 and December 5, 1831. 
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the Cherokee Nation in twain. At last in 1835 a treaty was 
made with the Ringe party and all the remaining Cherokee 
country was ceded for $5,000,000 and land beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River. Even then the Ross faction refused to go. 
But in May, 1838, General Scott appeared, bade every man, 
woman and child be ready to go within a month, and in De- 
cember the last of the Cherokees took up their long march 
for Indian Territory. 

When Congress adjourned in the summer of 1830 the 
members went back to their homes to take part in the coming 
election of representatives for the twenty-second Congress, 
and in the general elections in their respective States. Events 
of this sort were preceded by public dinners to candidates 
or to distinguished men, and on such occasions the sentiments 
of the people on the topics of the hour were sure to find 
expression in toasts and speeches. To this ancient custom the 
electioneering of 1830 proved no exception, and in many 
States union and disunion, State rights and nullification, the 
Indian bill, the President’s veto of the Maysville road bill, 
the tariff, internal improvements, Andrew Jackson and 
Henry Clay were toasted at a hundred boards. But the one 
affair which overshadowed all the rest was the State rights 
dinner at Charleston given by “the friends of the Southern 
States” to Robert Y. Hayne and William Drayton. Mr. 
Drayton was opposed to the tariff and to internal improve- 
ments; but was very far from being a nullifier and gave great 
offence by saying that the separation of South Carolina from 
the Union was more to be deplored than the existence of the 
hated tariff; that he could see no substantial difference be- 
tween the nullification of a law of Congress by a State, and 
the withdrawal of that State from the Union. The right 
of a State to secede from the Union he unqualifiedly con- 
ceded, but so long as she belonged to it, if she was not bound 
by its laws, the monstrous anomaly would exist of a govern- 
ment whose acts were not obligatory on its citizens. 

No such scruples troubled Mr. Hayne. Our doctrines 
are, said he, that the States are independent sovereignties, 
that the Constitution is a compact to which the States are 
parties; that the acts of the Federal Government are no fur- 
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ther valid than they are authorized by the grants enumerated 
in the compact, and that in case of a palpable, deliberate 
and dangerous exercise of powers not granted by that com- 
pact the States have the right to interfere to stop the prog- 
ress of the evil. Since then the Constitution is a compact, 
fixing the limits of the Federal Government, South Carolina 
as one of the parties to the compact, in her sovereign capac- 
ity, claims the right to judge of its infraction; and claims 
the right to hold utterly null and void all acts which clearly 
violate the reserved rights of the States. The mode in which 
these principles are to be put into operation when a case shall 
arise to justify their application is a question to be decided 
by those who have the destiny of the State in their hands. 

Neither those who listened to the speech, nor those who 
read it were at a loss to know what mode of redress to adopt. 
During six months the nullification newspapers had been out- 
spoken in their demands for secession. If, they would say, 
South Carolina will act boldly and decidedly, the interest of 
the ship owners who live on us will drive them into open 
hostility to the tariff. Well do they know that the with- 
drawal from the Union of the cotton States would be a death- 
blow to the Northern Atlantic States. Why then this hesi- 
tation? Are we waiting for others to help? Do we not see 
that our fond hopes of aid from the new Congress and Gen- 
eral Jackson have faded away? The protective system, the 
system of plunder and robbery on a great scale by uncon- 
stitutional law is triumphantly proclaimed by the Many- 
Headed Despot. Resistance then must and will be made by 
our next legislature, and it will be wise for men to prepare 
for the result, though the mode of resistance that will be 
adopted may possibly lead to disunion and perhaps to blood- 
shed.* 

As the time drew near when elections for members of 
the legislature would be held, the expediency of secession 
was made the question of the hour, and the right to quit the 
Union and the necessity of doing so were argued at length 
before the voters. The benefits of disunion, it was said, would 
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be many. Charleston would instantly become a free port 
and the value of every acre of land around about the city 
would be doubled. And what would be the value of United 
States stock in London when it was known that one of the 
States had dissolved partnership? What would become of 
the eredit of the North in such a case? But no! the North 
is too wise to push us to such an extreme. Annul the tariff 
laws and declare the Union dissolved if they are not repealed 
before March first, 1831, or at least reduced to the rates of 
1816, and this system of robbery and oppression will at once 
be ended.* 

That South Carolina like every other State of the Union 
has a perfect right to part company with her sisters, no man 
in his senses can deny. She has the right at any moment 
to secede, and we leave the question whether oppressions 
heaped upon her have not been intolerable enough to justify 
her in taking such a step. But it disgusts us to hear so much 
said about her right to nullify and still remain a part of the 
Union. She would be no such thing. The very act would 
be revolutionary and she must either conquer the Union, 
or the Union must conquer her, or quietly accept her sepa- 
ration.+ 

The right to act is with us, and we should act. We can 
not conceal from the people that secession will hazard a col- 
lision with the Federal Government, that it may not stop 
where the friends of the Union desire. But we have done 
all that writing, speaking, protesting, menacing can do, so 
let us go farther.{ At a meeting of citizens of Columbia, 
called to discuss the issues of the day, it was resolved that 
the sacred compact that united the people of the United 
States had been violated and disregarded; that the obstinacy 
of a usurping majority, persisting in their wrong-doing, made 
it necessary for South Carolinians to take the rightful remedy 
into their own hands, and that at a later meeting candidates 
would be called on to say expressly, whether they would, or 
would not, vote for a State convention.§ 
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To call a State convention required a two-thirds vote in 
each branch of the legislature, and when the election was 
over it appeared that the nullifiers could muster a good 
majority. For the time being the Union men had triumphed; 
but their leaders well knew that in the struggle no aid what- 
ever had been given by the President. Indeed the nullifiers 
claimed him as their friend. If this were not so, if the 
famous toast on Jefferson’s birthday was not meaningless, 
the time had come for Jackson to act, and this his old friend 
Joel R. Poinsett undertook to persuade him to do. As soon 
as the elections were over, and before the legislature met, 
Poinsett prepared two letters. In one which went directly 
to Jackson by mail Poinsett complained that the nullifiers 
had striven hard to make the people believe that the Union 
party was voting against the wishes of the President; told 
him that such leaders as Calhoun, Hayne, and McDuffie had 
boldly said so, and assured him that it was not true that the 
Union men opposed nullification because they favored Clay. 
On the contrary it was the wish of every lover of the Union 
that Jackson should consent to serve another term.* 

The other letter went to a gentleman in Baltimore who, 
as requested, sent it to a friend who forwarded it to Jackson 
as a “Copy of a letter from a Gentleman ” in Charleston. 
In this Poinsett wrote without reserve. All we now require 
in Charleston, said he, is some expression by the President 
of his sentiments on nullification. The nullifiers say they 
are the only true Jackson men; but in truth they ever seek 
to embarrass his administration and bring disgrace upon his 
_name by forcing him either to connive at rebellion or shed 
the blood of his fellow citizens. Instead of being discouraged 
by the administration, these disorganizers seemed to be 
favored by it. A most friendly correspondence was carried 
on between Mr. Van Buren and Major Hamilton which had 
the appearance of approval of that gentleman’s doctrines and 
schemes. And these schemes were far more pernicious than 
General Jackson was aware, and if not suppressed he would, 


* Poinsett to Jackson, October 23, 1830. Poinsett MSS., Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society. 
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in the end, be forced to adopt a course most distasteful to 
him. He could not suffer South Carolina to destroy the basis 
of the Union, by nullifying a law of Congress, nor secede 
and unite herself ultimately with Great Britain. The major- 
ity of the people were opposed to such doctrines; but the 
leaders of the Anarchists were bold and indefatigable men 
reckless of consequences, while the Union men were listless 
and fearful lest they should act against the wishes of the man 
they loved and venerated. The idea that the unionists were 
not in favor at Washington, and that the nullifiers were sup- 
ported by the President and his Secretary of State paralyzed 
the Union party.* 

Jackson in his answer assured Mr. Oliver + that he had 
supposed every one knew he was opposed to nullification; that 
his toast at the Jefferson dinner was evidence of this fact, 
and that he was surprised that Mr. Van Buren should have 
been suspected of being a nullifier.t 

With this assurance of sympathy Poinsett and his friends 
were left to do the best they could when the Legislature 
assembled. ‘The nullifiers having a majority began their 
attack by defeating William Smith for reelection to the 
United States Senate because of his well-known opposition 
to a call for a convention. The result, said a newspaper in 
commenting on Mr. Smith’s defeat, proves that there is a 
temper abroad in the State, which nothing can check but a 
full redress of our grievances, and that no man can sustain 
himself who is rash enough to oppose it.§ In the Senate 
the Committee on Federal Relations promptly reported a 
bill, the preamble of which set forth that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had assumed and exercised powers not granted by 
the Constitution; that appropriations for canals and roads, 
- and the tariff for the protection of American manufactures 
were instances of such usurpations; that the legislature of 
South Carolina had more than once declared these laws un- 


* Poinsett MSS. 
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¢ Enclosed in a letter from R. M. Gibbes to Poinsett, October 28, 1830. 
Poinsett MSS. 

§ Southern Times, December 1, 1830. 
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authorized by the Federal Constitution and an infringement 
of the rights of the State, and that it was now the duty of 
the people to assemble in State convention and determine 
the mode and measure of redress. 

In the House of Representatives the Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations presented a report made up of passages taken 
from the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798; de- 
clared the tariff acts to be deliberate, highly dangerous, and 
oppressive violations of the constitutional compact; and as- 
serted that, as all hope of redress by the Federal Govern- 
ment must now be abandoned, a convention of the people 
ought to be called to take into consideration these violations 
by the Federal Government. 

The debate which followed was sharp and exciting; but 
the anti-nullifiers rallied in great force and in the Senate 
defeated the bill calling a convention, which required a two- 
thirds vote. A set of resolutions precisely the same as those 
before the House were then taken up, passed and sent to the 
House which likewise passed them.* 

Meanwhile the people made themselves heard. At 
Georgetown the “Friends of Jackson and State Rights” 
gave it as their opinion that further forbearance would imply 
a tame submission to oppression, and that the attitude of the 
Federal Government called for unequivocal resistance.+ The 
Charleston anti-nullifiers declared that the attempt to call 
a convention was the first step toward the nullification of the 
tariff laws, and that nullification of a law of the United 
States by a single State was revolutionary. The Georgia 
Senate disclaimed all sympathy with disunion, but main- 
tained that the Federal Constitution ought to be construed 
literally; that the tariff of 1828 was unjust in conception, 
partial in operation, baneful to the interests of the South, 
and ought to be modified. In North Carolina the House of 
Commons adopted resolutions to the same effect. In Ala- 
bama the Governor urged the legislature “ not to add to the 
state of present excitement but appeal to Congress.” 


* Ibid., December 28, 1830. 
+ National Intelligencer, December 11 and 25, 1880, 
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The Congress to which it was then proposed to appeal 
assembled in December, 1830, and listened to a message sin- 
gularly fruitless of legislation. Our foreign relations were 
reviewed at length; elaborate reasons were given for the 
vetoes of the lighthouse bill and the appropriation for the 
Louisville and Portland Canal; another appeal was made for 
a law providing for the distribution of the surplus revenue 
when the national debt was paid; an amendment to the 
Constitution providing for election by the people, of the 
President and Vice-President and a one-term tenure of office 
was urged again; a revision of the tariff was called for, and 
a new attack made on the Bank. Nothing, said Jackson, has 
occurred to lessen in any degree the dangers which many of 
our citizens fear from the Bank as now organized. It be- 
comes us therefore to inquire if it could not be so changed 
in principle and character as to obviate constitutional and 
other objections. He would have a bank organized as a 
branch of the Treasury with authority to receive public and 
private deposits, without power to buy property or make 
loans, but permitted to sell bills of exchange to private par- 
ties at a small premium. Having no charter, no stockholders, 
no debtors, no property, it could not be unconstitutional. 
Destitute of all power to work on the fears, hopes, interests 
_of large masses of the people it would be shorn of the influ- 
ence which made the Bank of the United States so formida- 
ble and dangerous. Issuing no paper of its own, it could 
check the issues of the State banks by refusing to receive 
their notes unless redeemed in specie. 

Important as these measures seemed to the President 
they found no favor in Congress. One resolution to instruct 
the Committee of Ways and Means to report a bill reducing 
the duty on certain articles named was refused consideration. 
Another to instruct the same committee to inquire into the 
expediency of removing the duty on imported sugar met a 
like fate. A third to print the reports of the Committees on 
Commerce and Manufactures made in 1802, 1803 and 1804 
in order to show that the party of Jefferson was not then 
opposed to tariffs went to the Committee on Library. A 


fourth to instruct the Committee of Ways and Means to 
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report a bill reducing duties on imports to a revenue basis, 
the law to take effect when the national debt was paid, was 
also refused consideration. 

A joint resolution so to amend the Constitution as to pro- 
vide that no person elected President a second time should 
again be eligible to that office was refused and never heard 
of more. When Benton asked leave to introduce a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the charter of the Bank of the United 
States ought not to be renewed, the Senate refused with- 
out debate. 

Defeated in their attempts to break down the tariff and 
the Bank the supporters of Jackson now turned their atten- 
tion to what they denounced as the third engine of oppres- 
sion, the Federal Judiciary. A motion in the House to in- 
struct the Committee on Judiciary to inquire into the expe- 
diency of amending the Constitution so that judges of the 
Supreme and inferior courts should hold their offices for a 
term of years, was refused consideration by a great majority. 
But a bill from that committee to repeal the twenty-fifth 
section of the Judiciary Act of 1789 received very serious 
consideration from the friends of State sovereignty. 

This section provides that certain cases may be taken on 
appeal from the State courts to the Supreme Court, by writ 
of error. 

The report of the majority set forth that by the twenty- 
fifth section Congress had authorized a direct appeal from 
a State court to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that in so doing it had gone beyond its powers, because the 
Constitution allowed no appeal to the Supreme Court save 
from such inferior courts as Congress might from time to 
time ordain and establish. The Supreme Court, said the ma- 
jority, acting under this law now claims the right to pro- 
nounce political judgments, and to carry them into effect by 
coercing sovereign States. That the Constitution does not 
bestow on the Federal Judiciary power over the judiciary 
of the States by any express grant is certain, for the State 
courts are not once mentioned in the instrument. That it was 
intended to give to the Federal courts, by implication, a 
power to nullify the legislation of the States and the judg- 
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ments and decisions of their courts on such legislation, can 
not be believed. That the Federal courts should control the 
decisions of the State courts by appeal is no more necessary 
to the harmonious action of the Federal and State govern- 
ments, than that Congress should control the legislatures of 
the States, or the President the actions of the governors. 
Had the framers of the Constitution thought an appeal neces- 
sary they would have said so, and their failure to provide for 
an appeal is proof positive that the power of the United 
States is vested in two tribunals; in one Supreme Court and 
in such inferior courts as Congress shall from time to time 
see fit to establish. The Supreme Court has original juris- 
diction in two classes of cases and in no others; in cases 
affecting ambassadors or other public ministers, and consuls, 
and cases in which a State shall be a party. But the only 
time a State may be a party is when the controversy is be- 
tween two or more States, or between a State, or its citizens, 
and foreign States. In all cases “before mentioned,” says 
the Constitution, the Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction. 

But what courts have original jurisdiction in these “ be- 
fore-mentioned” cases? The answer is plain. They are 
“such inferior courts as Congress shall from time to time 
ordain and establish.” Is a State court such an “ inferior 
court”? No! because the Constitution says these inferior 
courts must be ordained and established by Congress, and 
must have judges appointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate. Not one of these requisites characterize 
State courts or judges. We are told by the advocates of 
appeal that the right is claimed on the ground that the cases 
arise under the laws, treaties and Constitution of the United 
States, and not because a State court is an inferior tribunal. 
Admit the right of the Federal court to issue a mandatory 
process to the legislative, executive and judicial authorities 
of a State, and the duty of these officers to obey follows of 
necessity. The Federal court may then stop State legisla- 
tion by injunction, sequester State treasuries, and imprison 
State governors, judges, nay, even legislatures in a body. 
The power to take a case after judgment from a State court 
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and remove it for final determination to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is a far greater outrage on the funda- 
mental principles of liberty than was the odious writ of quo 
warranto as used by a tyrannical English king to destroy the 
rights of corporations. 

The judicial power of the United States, said the minor- 
ity report, extends in express terms to “all cases” arising 
under the Constitution, the acts of Congress and the treaties. 
But how could this power be brought into action without an 
act of Congress giving both original and appellate jurisdic- 
tion to the Supreme Court? Congress well knew that the 
State courts would often be called on, in the trial of cases, 
to explain the meaning of the Constitution, the treaties and 
the laws of the United States. If the decisions of the State 
courts were to be final, the supreme law of the land might 
be held to mean one thing in one State and something else 
in another. All uniformity would be destroyed, and the 
very life of the Union would be put in danger. Suppose the 
legislature of one of the States, believing the tariff laws 
to be unconstitutional, should determine that they shall not 
be executed within her limits. A law is accordingly passed 
laying severe penalties on the collector if he should collect 
the duties on imported goods. But the official disregards 
the law, collects the duties, and is tried and punished by a 
State court. Repeal this section and sentence is final and 
any State may nullify any act of Congress she thinks uncon- 
stitutional. The Governor of a certain State has declared 
it to be his opinion that land belonging to the United States 
within the State he governs is the property of the State by 
virtue of her sovereign authority. Suppose the legislature 
holding the same view enacts a law for the punishment of our 
officers who sell any of this land in question. Will not the 
title of the United States to a vast domain be nullified? 
Suppose the legislature of Pennsylvania, deeming the Bank 
unconstitutional, inflicts penalties on its officers for making 
discounts and receiving deposits, and that the courts carry 
the law into effect. Without the twenty-fifth section 
there would be no appeal, and the legislature and the 
courts of a single State could ruin an institution cre 
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ated under the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States. 

This argument prevailed and the bill repealing the twen- 
ty-fifth section was rejected by a vote of 137 to 51. All but 
six of the fifty-one came from States south of the Potomac 
and Ohio Rivers. Thirty affirmative votes were given by 
delegates from Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. Those from Georgia to a man voted yea. 

The suggestion in the message that some provision should 
be made for the distribution of the surplus sure to exist when 
the national debt was paid, was disproved of in a report 
from a select committee. Jackson had recommended that 
each State should use its share for purposes of internal im- 
provements. The committee therefore discussed the question 
under two heads; did the Constitution give Congress power 
to prosecute works of internal improvement; and did it have 
authority to distribute the surplus among the States to be 
applied by them to the construction of roads, canals and 
other improvements? 

Attempts, it was said, had been made to exercise the 
power of the Federal Government, for such purposes, in three 
ways. By actually constructing the works within the limits’ 
of the States; by voting money in aid of such works when 
undertaken by the States; and by subscribing to the stock 
of private corporations. Power to aid in either of these 
ways was not given directly. If it existed at all it must be 
incidentally ; but a construction of the Constitution so broad 
as to deduce this power, even incidentally, would tend to 
consolidate all power in a government intended to be one of 
limited and specific powers. To guard against assumptions 
of authority which encroach on the reserved sovereignties 
of the States, and therefore tend to consolidation, was the 
duty of all true friends of the Republic. Who could doubt 
that, if all the incidental and constructive powers which had 
been claimed at different times had been assumed and exer- 
cised, the whole character of our government would have 
been radically changed. Yet each, considered by itself, did 
not seem to portend such consequences. The reasoning by 
which the passage of the Alien and Sedition Laws was de- 
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fended was substantially that used to justify internal improve- 
ments at Federal expense. This usurpation of power in 1798 
shocked and aroused the people because it affected liberty 
of the person, freedom of speech and of the press, and its 
advocates were hurled from power. That the proposition 
to build roads and canals, with the money of the people, 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the States, does not 
arouse a like sentiment is not because the powers claimed 
in the two cases are of different origin, but because in the 
latter case the usurpation is sweetened by addressing itself 
to the selfish interests of sections. 

On the second point the committee held that power to 
lay taxes, duties, imports and excise was conferred, not for 
the purpose of raising money that it might be given back to 
the States, but for the uses enumerated in the Constitution. 
After the debt was paid taxes should be so reduced that there 
would be no surplus and no need of distribution. 

The message of the President and the proceedings of 
Congress were most disheartening to the State rights party. 
During the memorable canvass of last summer in favor of a 
convention, said a nullifier in a letter to a South Carolina 
newspaper, we were admonished not to be rash, not to take 
the remedy into our own hands. The good feeling of Gen- 
eral Jackson toward the South, the firmness of his friend- 
ship, the independence of his course, his desire for reform, 
the weight of his popularity, and a returning sense of justice 
in the majority of Congress, we were told, admonished us 
to wait the issue of another session. That session has just 
ended and what has been gained? With the message which 
opened the session all hope of aid from General Jackson fell 
to the ground, and the proceedings of Congress furnish abun- 
dant testimony that reliance, either on the justice of that 
body, or the reforming spirit of the times, is utterly falla- 
cious. ‘All the great outworks of the usurpations of the 
general government have been attacked with zeal and vigor, 
with a hardihood and courage, a spirit and persistence, not 
surpassed in the annals of parliamentary history. Driven 
from the ramparts the friends of liberty, the Constitution 
and the Union, have rallied and returned to the attack with 
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renewed energy. Repulsed at one point they have concen- 
trated on another till, beaten, baffled, broken and utterly 
routed, they have been forced to retire dispirited from the 
field of battle. 

The first attack, the writer went on to say, was on the 
Bank of the United States; but Hayne’s motion in the House 
and Benton’s in the Senate were indignantly rejected and 
the Bank stands as secure as it ever did, and is hard at work 
circulating McDuffie’s reports, procuring pamphlets and re- 
views to be written, succoring distressed States, and brow- 
beating refractory ones, all for the purpose of sustaining 
itself through the approaching ordeal of 1882. 

The next attack was on the tariff according to the plan 
so much vaunted last summer, the plan of cutting it up im 
detail. But the House would not so much as consider the 
motions of Hayne and Berringer. The veto of General Jack- 
son-has indeed given a check to the progress of that gan- 
grene on the body politic—internal improvements. Never- 
theless the immense sum of twelve hundred thousand dollars 
was appropriated for beacons, buoys and public improve- 
ments, out of which South Carolina is to receive twenty-five 
hundred dollars. 

The Federal Judiciary, the tremendous engine of Fed- 
eral power, was finally attacked by the friends of the Con- 
stitution. But the bill to repeal the twenty-fifth section, 
the first and most dangerous inroad on the Constitution, 
supported by a report as conclusive as was ever laid be- 
fore a deliberative body, was promptly and indignantly 
rejected. Thus is it, that the Bank, the tariff, the judiciary, 
engines of oppression which are crushing to the earth the 
people of the South, stand secure in their strength and defy 
our pu.y efforts to check them. Has not the time arrived 
for the union of all parties in the State for the defence of 
their rights? * 

Appeals of this sort served their purpose, but it was not 
on them alone that the nullifiers depended to carry to the 
people the conviction that the time for resistance was at 
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hand. Dinners to public men were another means, and a 
number of such now followed each other in quick succession. 
In April Senators Hayne and Miller dined Governor IIam- 
ilton at Columbia, and drank to such toasts as: “ The tariff; 
a thing too detestable to have been contrived except by 
Yankees; to be enforced except by Kentuckians; or to be 
endured except by ‘the submission men’ of the South;” 
“State Rights—The right to resist oppression at home or 
abroad, the legitimate rights of a State to resist the usurpa- 
tions of the general government in all infractions of the 
Constitution;” “Unauthorized taxation—F reemen can as 
little brook it in sister States as in a mother kingdom.” 
“State rights and State remedies—It is idle to talk of one 
without the other. Ifa State has any sovereign right it must 
necessarily have a sovereign remedy; for the right and rem- 
edy must be of the same character. If the right is legal, 
the remedy is legal. If the right is sovereign, the remedy 
is sovereign. To say that a sovereign right is to be asserted 
in a court of law, is of all absurdities the most preposter- 
Ons." . 

A month later McDuffie was dined at Charleston and 
spoke for three hours on the tariff. On this occasion one toast 
was, “The general government—Not for what it is—the 
parent of oppression; but for what it ought to be—the pre- 
server of liberty.” Another was, “ Nullification—The only 
rightful remedy of an injured State. In itself, peaceful and 
constitutional. It can never lead to disunion or civil war, 
unless an unjust government should grow so bold in usurpa- 
tion, as to seal its tyranny with blood.” A third reads, “'The’ 
reserved rights of the States—Valueless unless they include 
‘the mode and measure of redress’ as well as the right to 
judge of their infraction.” + But nothing in the toasts ap- 
proached in violence the language of McDuffie. “We hear 
our oppressors,” said he, “and not infrequently our own 
citizens, very gravely talking about the treason and rebel- 
lion of resisting the unconstitutional acts of Congress, by in- 
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terposing the sovereign power of the State, precisely as the 
English oppressors of our ancestors, and the Tories of that 
day talked about the treason and rebellion of resisting their 
sovereign lord, the King. But thanks to our illustrious and 
heroic ancestors the States are no longer Colonies... . 
Those who dare not openly vindicate tyranny and justify 
oppression, exclaim in the most pathetic agonies, ‘the Union! 
the Union! the Union is in danger!’ The Union, such as 
the majority have made it, is a foul monster, which those 
who worship, after seeing its deformity, are worthy of their 
chains. . . . But disunion is not the worst of the spectral 
dangers that have been conjured up by our adversaries. 
Frightful pictures of war and blood are presented to alarm 
the timid, and it is with deep mortification that I acknowl- 
edge that many have been imposed upon by so shallow an 
artifice. . . . Shall we be terrified by mere phantoms of 
blood, when our ancestors for less cause, encountered the 
dreadful reality? Great God! are we the descendants of 
those ancestors? Are we freemen, are we men, grown men, 
to be frightened from the discharge of our most sacred duty, 
and the vindication of our most sacred rights, by the mere 
nursery stories of raw heads and bloody bones! ” 

As the Fourth of July drew near, some prominent Union- 
ists, “ submission men,” as they were contemptuously called, 
held a meeting in Charleston, decided to celebrate the day 
in such a manner as to show their love for the Union and 
their hatred of nullification, and invited Colonel Drayton to 
be the orator. When the States rights people heard of this, 
they too met, passed resolutions, and invited General Hayne 
to address them on Independence Day. Party feeling now 
ran so high that it was feared the two factions might come 
to blows. But nothing of the sort happened; and when the 
day came the men of Charleston, gathered into bands of 
Unionists and Nullifiers, marched with banners, flags and 
music, through the streets, the one to the First Presbyterian 
Church, the other to the Circular Church, and there sang 
odes and listened to speeches. 

As no halls were large enough to hold all the men who 
subscribed to the dinners, each party put up a great booth 
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for the occasion, adorned it with bows of palmetto and hick- 
ory, with transparencies, mottoes, inscriptions, and with 
shields bearing the names of great men, and in these rude 
structures the diners, in toasts and speeches, gave vent to the 
feelings which excited them. The honors of the day, how- 
ever, were carried off by the Unionists. Their committee 
had invited Jackson to be present. To come was impossible; 
but he sent a letter which, in the opinion of those who heard 
it read at the dinner, left no doubt which side Andrew Jack- 
son supported. “Every enlightened citizen,” he wrote, “ must 
know that a separation, could it be effected, would begin 
with civil discord, and end in colonial dependence on a for- 
eign power, and obliteration from the list of nations. But 
he should see also that high and sacred duties which must 
and will at all hazards be performed, present an insuperable 
barrier to the success of any plan of disorganization, by what- 
ever patriotic name it may be decorated, or whatever high 
feelings may be arrayed for its support.” 

In order that all present might know the sentiments of 
the President, the letter was read at four different places 
in the booth; and for the benefit of those not present, it was 
made public the next day by the city press. As the nullifiers 
read the words just quoted their wrath flamed high and Jack- 
son was henceforth counted their enemy. He had affronted 
the State, insulted her citizens, and uttered a threat; he had 
attempted to give supremacy to one of two contending po- 
litical parties; and when the legislature assembled in De- 
cember his letter was the subject of comment by the Governor 
in his message, and of long reports by committees of the 
Senate and the House. The President’s letter, said the Sen- 
ate committee, contains a plain and positive threat of mili- 
tary coercion against the State of South Carolina because 
her citizens are seriously, but peaceably, contending against 
an unconstitutional impost fatal to their prosperity. That 
the Federal Executive is bound to execute the laws of the 
land is not denied. But in the performance of that high duty 
military force can not be used till the laws shall be opposed 
by combinations too powerful to be put down by ordinary 
judicial procedure. Over the militia the Constitution gives 
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him no control. Even if a State, thinking its sovereignty 
infringed, should resort to resistance, Congress itself has not 
authority to interpose the force of the Union and plunge 
the country into civil war. By what part of the Constitution 
is Congress permitted to make war on a sovereign State 
which refuses to obey a law passed on dubious and disputed 
authority? No, a convention of States is the plain and con- 
stitutional method of deciding the dispute. The general 
government is the agent of the States, not a party to the 
compact. The idea of the agent coercing the parties to the 
compact by physical power is based on the dangerous and 
alarming assumption that Congress is a judge of its own 
powers. 

The House Committee on Federal Relations reported, 
that language fit for the occasion and not beneath the dignity 
of the House could scarcely be found. Is this Legislature, 
exclaimed the writer of the report, to be schooled and rated 
by the President of the United States? Is it to legislate un- 
der the suspended sword of the commander-in-chief? The 
executive of a most limited government, the agent of an 
agency, the part of a creature of the States, undertakes to 
mark out a line of conduct for a free and sovereign State, 
under a threat of pains and penalties! This is a confederacy 
of sovereign States, and each may withdraw from the con- 
federacy whenever it thinks fit. No one denies that the 
President has the right, and is in duty bound, to execute the 
laws of the United States. But when it is the deliberate 
judgment of a sovereign State that an act of Congress violates 
the Constitution and is not law, that judgment is supreme 
and any attempt by the Executive, or by all the departments 
of the government combined, to execute that law, is, by the 
law of tyrants, the use of brute force. The letter of the 
President was therefore an unauthorized interference with 
the affairs of the State; the principles advanced in it were 
repugnant to the Constitution; and the threat was dangerous 
as a precedent and highly repulsive to the feelings of a free 
people. 

Outside of South Carolina opinions of this sort found 
little support. The Governor of North Carolina in his mes- 
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sage gave it as his opinion that the time had not yet come 
for the acceptance of doctrines subversive of all order and 
tending to weaken, if not ruin, our whole system of govern- 
ment. The Governor of Alabama in his inaugural speech 
after a long review of the subject declared that he was sure 
the Constitution did not authorize the power contended for. 
If one State were allowed to nullify an act of Congress, 
others would follow the example; acts of nullification would 
be frequent, and the Constitution, after dragging out a sick- 
ly existence for a few years, would surely perish. The Gov- 
ernor of Virginia in his message denounced the frequent 
passage of unconstitutional acts, cried out against the utter 
disregard of the rights of the States, and the neglect of the 
petitions, memorials and protests from the South, and de- 
nied that the States can not interpose to arrest unconstitu- 
tional legislation. But he left the adoption of such measures 
as might be necessary to guard against the evils of a system 
at once unjust, oppressive, and ruinous, to the people and 
their representatives. When the legislature of Tennessee 
assembled the House called on the Senators and Representa- 
tives to use their best endeavors to procure such a revision 
of the tariff as, when the national debt was paid, would re- 
duce it to the point of providing the necessary revenue. 
Everywhere the signs of the times pointed unmistakably to. 
the tariff as the chief issue of the hour. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


JuNEe first, 1830, had been fixed by law for the taking of 
the fifth census of the population, and on that day accord- 
ingly the enumerators began their work. When the returns 
were all in, it appeared that the number of people was more 
than 12,800,000,* and that the increase in population since 
1820 was greater than three and a quarter millions. 

The northern frontier ran across central Maine, along 
the international boundary from New Hampshire to Detroit; - 
across northern Indiana and Illinois, and down the west 
bank of the Mississippi to the Gulf. Three bands of popu- 
lation had pushed up the valleys of the Missouri, the Arkan- 
sas, and the Red Rivers to the Indian Country. Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians held all northern Mississippi, as did 
the Creeks eastern Alabama, and the Cherokees northwestern 
Georgia. Large areas of unsettled country appeared in south- 
ern Georgia. The whole peninsula of Florida was practi- 
cally a wilderness, as were large tracts in the mountains of 
Virginia, northern Pennsylvania, and the Adirondack region 
in New York. 

The great westward moving wave of population had been 
checked. The steamboat, better means of communication, 
better times, the rise of new industries, had done much to 
retard migration, and population had become more stable. 
During the decade, 1810 to 1820, the percentage of increase 
of population, as compared with the previous census period, 
fell in every seaboard State from Maine to Louisiana save 


* 12,866,020. 
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Connecticut and South Carolina. But in the decade, 1820 
to 1830, the percentage increased in twelve States on the 
seaboard and fell in six. A little less than five millions and 
a quarter of the population were free white females; a little » 
more than five and a quarter millions were free white males, 
and a trifle more than two millions were slaves, some of whom 
lived in the free States and some in the Territories of Florida, 
Arkansas and Michigan. Deducting these, the slaves in the 
slave-holding States now numbered nineteen hundred thou- 
sand, and gave twenty-three representatives to the delegation 
from their States, and twenty-three members to the electoral 
colleges. 

In the South the condition of the slave laborer had become 
a source of greater anxiety than ever. The abolitionists 
were at work with renewed energy, and from one of them, 
David Walker, had come a pamphlet which excited the slave 
owners, caused new legislation against the free negro, and 
added a new crime to the statute books. Walker was the 
son of a free negress by a slave, and following the condition 
of the mother was a freeman. He was born in North Caro- 
lina, had acquired sufficient education to read and write, and 
had opened a second-hand clothing store in Boston. The 
degradation and suffering of his race inspired him to write, 
and in 1829 he published and circulated among the blacks as 
fully as his means would permit a little pamphlet entitled 
Walker’s Appeal.* 

The appeal was in the form of four articles called ‘“ Our 
wretchedness in consequence of slavery,” “ Our wretched- 
ness in consequence of ignorance,” “‘ Our wretchedness in 
consequence of the preachers of the religion of Jesus Christ,” 
and “‘ Our wretchedness in consequence of the colonization 
plan,” and was circulated through the mail at the expense of 
the author. Fifty copies found their way to Savannah, and 
into the hands of the mayor, who at once wrote to Mayor Otis 
of Boston. Mr. Otis replied that the pamphlet was written 


* Walker’s Appeal, in four articles, together with a Preamble to the Colored 
Citizens of the World, but in particular, and very expressly, to those of the United 
States of America. Written in Boston in the State of Massachusetts, September 
26, 1829, Boston. Published by David Walker, 1829, 
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by a free black man, whose true name it bore; that it was not 
circulated in Boston; that the city authorities would gladly 
use every lawful means to prevent this attempt to throw fire- 
brands into the South; that they regarded the sentiments of 
the pamphlet with deep abhorrence; that they could not pre- 
vent its circulation by mail, but would publish a general 
warning to captains and others not to expose themselves to 
the consequences of carrying incendiary writings into the 
Southern States. The mayor of Savannah now sent a copy 
of the pamphlet to the governor, who at once transmitted it 
to the legislature.* His message was received on the last 
day of the session, but ere the legislature adjourned a bill 
was framed, passed and ready for his signature. By this 
new law a quarantine of forty days was imposed on vessels 
having free negroes on board, all intercourse with such ves- 
sels by free negroes or slaves was forbidden, the introduction 
of slaves into Georgia for sale was prohibited, and the circula- 
tion of pamphlets of evil tendency among domestics was 
made a capital crime, and the teaching of free negroes or 
slaves to read or write a penal offense.t 

A copy was next found in Richmond in the house of a free 
negro after his death, and promptly delivered to the mayor, 
who passed it on to the governor, who sent it to the legis- 
lature.{ He would, he said, have taken no notice of the pam- 
phlet, were it not that there seemed to be on foot a deliberate 
attempt to circulate the Appeal secretly among the negroes. 

When this proceeding became known to Mayor Otis he 
wrote to Governor Giles of Virginia, enclosed his reply to 
the mayor of Savannah, assured the governor that the people, 
both white and black, in Boston, detested the sentiments of 
Walker, and that the insignificance of the writer, the extrava- 
gance of his sanguinary fanaticism and the small circulation 
of the pamphlet made the matter hardly worthy of serious 
consideration.§ Neither the governor nor the legislature 
shared in this opinion. To them it seemed a very serious 


* Richmond Enquirer, January 28, 1830. 

+ Laws of Georgia. 

¢ National Intelligencer, January 7, 1830. 

§ Otis to Governor Giles, February 10, 1830. 
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matter, and at a secret session of the House of Deputies a 
bill was passed which made it a misdemeanor to teach or 
permit free negroes, slaves or mulattoes to be taught to read 
or write, and prescribed fine, imprisonment, flogging or death 
for any white person, free negro, slave or mulatto who should 
print, write or circulate among slaves, free negroes, or mulat- 
toes any paper, book or pamphlet tending to incite insurrec- 
tion or rebellion. The Senate rejected the bill.* 

The Appeal was next seen in New Orleans, where two free 
negroes and a slave in whose possession copies were found 
were arrested. There, too, the matter was laid before the 
legislature, which enacted a law forbidding free negroes to 
enter the State of Louisiana, and commanding all who had 
come in since 1825 to leave within sixty days.+ 

A third and revised edition had by this time come from 
the press, and in this Walker distinctly favored an insurrec- 
tion of the slaves as soon as practicable, and dwelt at length 
on the great numbers and bravery of the blacks. Had the 
Appeal continued to be circulated more and more widely, con- 
sequences of the most serious kind might have followed. But 
in June of 1830 Walker died, and in a few months his Appeal 
took its place among the rarest of anti-slavery pamphlets. 
During the summer some copies were detected in the hands 
of negroes in Tarborough, North Carolina. 

Before the excitement caused by Walker began to sub- 
side, the first number of the Liberator, the most powerful of 
all anti-slavery publications, was issued at Boston. In the © 
autumn of 1829 Garrison joined Lundy in Baltimore, and the 
two resumed the publication of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation.{ But in March of 1830 the Genius ceased to 
appear; the partnership ended; and Garrison was soon after 
cast into prison for libel. In June he was released, and 
hastened to Massachusetts in search of funds with which to re- 
establish the weekly Genius, and failing in this, issued a pro- 
posal for the publication at Washington of a weekly news- 
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* National Intelligencer, April 9, 1830. 
+ The Bill is in Niles’s Register, March 27, 1830, pp. 87, 88. 
t History of the People of the United States, Vol. V, p. 211, 
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paper to be called the Public Liberator and Journal of the 
Times, to be devoted to the abolition of slavery and the moral 
and intellectual elevation of the negro. Lundy meanwhile 
moved the Genius to Washington, whereupon Garrison se- 
lected Boston as the place of publication, named his periodical 
The Liberator, and on New Year’s Day, 1831, issued the first 
number. 

For a few weeks the anti-slavery press received the new 
paper with some favor, the anti-slavery people with indiffer- 
ence, and the free negroes with hearty support and subscrip- 
tions. In the South it was attacked from the start, and after 
the adoption of the illustrated head-piece was denounced as 
incendiary, and regarded as one of the chief causes of the 
Southampton Massacre. 

The leader of the insurrection was Nat Turner, a slave 
living in Southampton County, Virginia. Turner could read 
and write, and was known in the neighborhood as a preacher 
with no small influence over the blacks. What first inspired 
his act, what means he used to incite the slaves, are not defi- 
nitely known; but on the night of August twenty-second, 
1831, just before the break of day, Turner, with twenty or 
thirty followers, began an attack on the whites living near 
Cross Keys. The house of a widow was first visited, and 
the family of five whites murdered. A neighbor hearing 
screams hurried to the scene to find all five dead, and on his 
way home was met by his negro boy, who told him that his 
own wife and child had been butchered. The family of 
Turner’s master furnished the next victims, and ere the day 
closed fifty-five persons—men, women, and children—had 
been killed. 

Messengers meantime were speeding in every direction 
in search of aid, and troops were soon hurrying to the scene 
from Murfreesborough, in North Carolina, from Norfolk, 
from Fortress Monroe, from the United States ships of war 
Warren and Natchez, and from Richmond. Some show of 
resistance was made by negroes to the number of two hun- 
dred, but they were quickly surrounded and shot down or 
captured. A few found refuge in the Dismal Swamp, and 
for a while Nat Turner escaped the vigilance of the troops. 
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But he, too, was taken and executed. A hundred are said 
to have been shot and nineteen executed. 

How far-reaching the insurrection might be no one knew, 
and in the excited state of the people new plots and conspira- 
cies were believed to exist in North Carolina. According to 
one rumor, credited for a while, Wilmington was burnt, half 
its inhabitants killed, and the negroes of several counties were 
on the march for Raleigh.* The wildest excitement prevailed. 
The people of Fayetteville and Raleigh flew to arms; troops 
were hurried to Newburne. Scores of free negroes were ar- 
rested, examined and many ordered to leave the State, and 
numbers of slaves were executed or sold and sent South. 

Plots that did not exist were next discovered in Dela- 
ware, and the people of the eastern shore of Maryland and 
the lower part of Delaware were so alarmed that expresses 
were sent off for arms, and negroes arrested and examined. 
Not the least foundation existed for the rumor. 

With the recollection of Walker’s Appeal still fresh in 
mind it is not surprising that pro-slavery men and news- 
papers found the cause of Nat Turner’s insurrection in the 
Appeal and the Liberator. Not the slightest evidence ex- 
isted that Turner or any of his followers ever saw a copy of 
these publications. This made no difference, and Garrison 
and the Liberator were now assailed from all quarters. His 
life was threatened, his newspaper denounced as an incen- 
diary publication intended to incite the slaves to rebellion 
and circulated by secret agents disguised as peddlers. The 
National Intelligencer called on the people of Boston to stop 
the publication of such “ diabolical papers.” The Corpora- 
tion of Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, enacted an 
ordinance forbidding a free negro to take a copy of the Lib- 
erator from the post-office, under penalty of twenty-five 
lashes and imprisonment, and possible sale into temporary 
slavery. A meeting of “ gentlemen of the first respectabil- 
ity ” at Columbia, South Carolina, formed a Vigilance Asso- 
ciation, and offered fifteen hundred dollars for the convic- 


* Authentic and Impartial Narrative of the Tragical Scenes Which Were Wit- 
nessed in Southampton County, Va., on Monday, the 22d of August last, 1831 
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tion of any white person found circulating the Liberator, 
Walker’s Appeal, or any other publication of seditious tend- 
ency.* <A copy of the Liberator just at this time reached the 
post-office at Raleigh, and the Grand Jury being in session, 
the attorney-general presented an indictment against Gar- 
rison for the “ circulation and publication of the Liberator 
in the county in contravention to the act of the last General 
Assembly,” and the Jury returned a true bill. 

Next to join in the attack was Georgia, where, as the 
year drew to a close, a law was enacted offering five thousand 
dollars for the arrest, trial and conviction under the laws of 
the State of the editor and publisher of the Liberator, or of 
any person who should circulate it, or any “ other paper, cir- 
cular, pamphlet, letter, or address of a seditious character.’’+ 

Governor Hamilton, of South Carolina, having secured 
some copies of the Liberator and of an address to the Free 
People of Color, delivered by Garrison in June, sent them 
with a special message to the legislature, declared that he 
agreed with the governor of Virginia that Nat Turner’s 
insurrection had been caused by incendiary publications put 
forth in the non-slave-holding States, and asked for authority 
to request the Governor of Massachusetts to bring this wrong 
to the attention of the legislature. 

The Governor of Virginia told the legislature that there 
was much reason to believe that the insurrection in South- 
ampton, and the plots discovered elsewhere had been ‘‘ de- 
signed, planned and matured by unrestrained fanatics in 
some of the neighboring States, who find facilities in dis- 
tributing their views and plans amongst our population, 
either through the post-office, or by agents sent for that pur- 
post throughout our territory,” and asked for a revision of 
the laws, ‘‘ intended to preserve in due subordination the 
slave population of our State.” Before adjourning the leg- 
islature enacted a law providing for the removal of free 
negroes. No coercion was to be used, save in the case of 
those who remained contrary to the act of 1806. 


* United States Gazette, October 12, 1831. Charleston Mercury, October 4, 
1831. 
{ Laws of Georgia, 1831, p. 255. Act approved December 25, 1831. 
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A petition from a Society of Friends, praying for general 
emancipation, brought on a debate in which abolition by some 
means was strongly advocated. The petition having been re- 
ferred to a special committee, a leader of the pro-slavery side 
moved that it be instructed to report that it was not expedi- 
ent to legislate further on the subject of emancipation. An 
anti-slavery member then moved to amend and instruct the 
committee to inquire into the expediency of submitting to 
popular vote a proposition that children born of female slaves 
after July Fourth, 1840, should become the property of Vir- 
ginia, and be hired out till they had earned enough money to 
remove them from the United States. In the midst of the de- 
bate which followed the committee reported that it was in- 
expedient to make provision for emancipation. An attempt 
to strike out inexpedient and put in expedient continued the 
debate for several weeks. Some were for emancipation and 
removal to Africa of all slaves; some for the removal and 
colonization of the annual increase, and some for the plan of 
temporary State ownership. Failure to agree on any one plan 
caused the defeat of all, and nothing was accomplished. 

Alabama bade her governor write to the executives of 
the States in which incendiary publications had been issued, 
and ask for their suppression, or at least that they be not sent 
into the slave States. Refusal to make use of every possible 
means for their suppression would be “ evidence of a spirit 
hostile to that friendship and good understanding which 
should characterize sister States.” 

Delaware forbade free negroes and mulattoes to use fire- 
arms, and regulated their meetings for public worship. Nor 
was the treatment of the free negro in many of the free States 
much better. In Boston no merchant or mechanic could 
take a negro apprentice without risk of ostracism. Public 
conveyances were shut to negroes and the proprietors of any 
stage-coach, packet, or steamboat was expected, on the objec- 
tion of a white passenger, toexclude blacks. All churches 
had negro pews, in a remote corner. In the Baptist church 
at Hartford these pews were boarded up in front. In the 
Park Street Church on one occasion the negro owner of a 
pew in the body of the church was deprived of his seat, and 
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when he resisted the deacons, with the aid of the constable, 
took possession and let it. In Stonington the floor was cut 
out of a negro’s pew by order of the church authorities. An 
attempt to found a negro manual training school or college 
at New Haven threw the town into violent excitement. 

The idea of an institution where negroes should be 
instructed in agriculture, the mechanical arts, science and 
letters had long been entertained by the Rev. Simeon 
Jocelyn, of New Haven, and that great friend of the 
black man, Arthur Tappan. A site had been purchased by 
Mr. Tappan, and a thousand dollars subscribed as part of 
ten thousand to be raised by the whites. In hopes of secur- 
ing another ten thousand from the blacks, Garrison was sent 
to plead the cause of the school before the First Annual Con- 
vention of the Colored People of the United States, held in 
Philadelphia in June. A committee, to which was referred 
the whole question of the betterment of free people of color, 
reported as among the most efficient means the establishment 
of a manual labor college. The report was adopted, and an 
agent appointed to solicit subscriptions for a college at New 
Haven. 

Here, in the opinion of the town authorities, was an at- 
tempt on the part of the blacks to assert their equality with 
the whites. This must be put down, and to put it down a 
town meeting was warned, and held one day in September, 
and resolutions adopted which set forth that the “ propaga- 
tion of sentiments favorable to the immediate emancipation 
of slaves,’’ and “as auxiliary thereto” the founding of col- 
leges for the education of negroes, was an unwarrantable and 
dangerous interference with the internal concerns of the 
slave-holding States, and ought to be discouraged; that Yale 
College, the institutions for the education of women and 
the other schools already in New Haven were important to 
the community; that the establishment of a negro college 
would be dangerous to the prosperity, if not the existence, 
of these institutions, and that they would resist its estab- 
lishment in New Haven by every lawful means in their 
power.* 


* New England Palladium, September, 1831. 
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The agent of the convention denied that the proposed 
college was an abolition movement, or in any way connected 
with emancipation; reminded the people of New Haven that 
they could not lawfully prevent its establishment at that 
place, but promised, in the interests of peace and good order, 
to change the subscription book so that it should read, 
“New Haven, or elsewhere.”’* The college was not founded. 

Opposition of this sort was by no means peculiar to New 
Haven. Elsewhere popular feeling and prejudice ran quite 
as high. In 1832 Miss Prudence Crandall, proprietor of 
a school for young women at Canterbury, Connecticut, ad- 
mitted a negress as a scholar. Residents of the town at once 
remonstrated, assured her that she had given great offence, 
and that unless the negress was turned out, the school would 
not be sustained. Miss Crandall stood firm; replied that if 
it could not be sustained it might sink, and when her white 
scholars began to leave, decided to replace them with women 
of color. 

Garrison was first consulted, and having approved, it 
was announced in the Liberator that a high school “ for young 
colored ladies and misses” would be opened at Canterbury. 
Town meetings, meantime, had been held, and a resolution 
pledging the town to oppose the school at all hazards unani- 
mously passed; but the threat was unheeded. Some pupils 
came, and then the struggle began in earnest. The Vagrant 
Act was enforced, but the friends of Miss Crandall came 
to her aid and gave bonds that the newcomers should not 
be a charge on the town. Recourse was then had to the leg- 
islature, which promptly enacted a law providing heavy fines 
for anybody who, without consent in writing of a majority 
of the civil authorities and selectmen, should keep a school 
for negro non-residents of the State, and authorizing the 
removal of any colored person, not an inhabitant, who should 
reside in any town for the purpose of attending such an in- 
stitution. 

Under this law Miss Crandall was arrested, imprisoned 
in the county jail, twice brought to trial, and finally con- 
victed, and her case taken on appeal to the Supreme Court 


* Daily American Advertiser, September, 1831. 
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of Errors, where she won on a technicality. The village shop- 
keepers refused to sell her food; physicians would not attend 
her pupils; the meeting-house was closed to her; manure 
was thrown into the well; her house was pelted with rotten 
eggs, and at last demolished. The attempt to continue the 
school was then abandoned. 

The ranks of free labor during the decade had been 
largely increased by the arrival each year of thousands of 
emigrants from the British Isles and Europe. A law en- 
acted in 1819 required collectors of customs to report to the 
Secretary of State four times a year the number, age, Sex, 
and occupation of passengers arriving by sea within their 
districts, and from what countries the emigrants came. But 
the law was poorly enforced, the work badly done, and the 
returns afford little information that can be considered as 
reliable. 

Numbers who came from Great Britain to New York 
passed thence to Canada, rather than go by way of the St. 
Lawrence. Thousands who went to Canada did not intend 
to remain there, but came at once to northern New York, 
or to the West, and of these we have no statistics. Nor are 
the statistics concerning the arrivals at New York city of 
much value. British officials return the number of emi- 
grants who sailed from Great Britain for our country in 
1829 as 15,678; yet the number from all countries reported 
by our officials to the State Department was but 15,285. 
In 1830 the collectors of customs returned 9,466 immigrants, 
though 30,224 are known to have landed at New York. 
During the six years, 1825 to 1830, reports to the Secretary 
of State give the total of arrivals as 87,140, though the Brit- 
ish officials report 80,522 as sailing for our country. This 
leaves but 6,618 as the number from France, Spain, Ger- 
many, the West Indies, Switzerland, and the rest of Europe, 
from which the emigration was very heavy. 

Imperfect as are the returns, they serve well enough to 
set forth the fact that England, Ireland, Scotland, and the 
countries of the Continent were pouring upon our shores each 
year thousands of immigrants eager to begin life anew in the 
land of liberty. Many of the British had been assisted by 
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their parishes, and not a few were the lame, the halt, the 
blind, and paupers. In the spring of 1830, James Silcox 
returned from Canada, where he had resided two years, to 
the parish of Corseley, near Warminster, in Wilts. He was 
a dissenting preacher, and as such had frequent opportuni- 
ties of holding forth on the vast difference between the con- 
ditions of the laborer in Great. Britain and America. As 
he announced his intention to return at once, numbers of his 
listeners decided to go back with him. Some who had a bit 
of property sold it to pay the expenses of the voyage. Others 
resorted to the parish and begged for help to remove from 
a place where they could not make a living, and were often 
a burden on their neighbors, to a land where the industrious 
were sure of independence. Thus beset, the parish officers 
consented, sold two houses belonging to the parish, raised 
a few hundred pounds by subscription, and sixty-five came 
back with Silecox. Some of them went to upper Canada. 
A few settled in our country, and wrote home urging 
friends to follow their example.* The cost of an eight 
weeks’ voyage is given as six pounds per head, and the coun- 
try described as all that man could desire. A Westbury 
weaver, writing from Philadelphia, declares he had no trouble 
in finding work, that there are hundreds of cotton and woollen 
mills in the city, that weavers were in demand, that the days 
are clear for weeks together, that meat costs but twopence 
ha’penny a pound, gin but threepence a pint, and that 
“there is no complaining in our streets.”’ Another, seven 
miles from Hudson, comments on the puddings, pies, pre- 
serves, pickles, and fruit in season that load the farmers’ 
tables, and remarks that servants sit down at the same 
boards with their masters. “ They do not think of locking 
the doors in this country, and you can gather peaches, apples 
and all kinds of fruit by the side of the roads.” ‘ And as 
for the bullocks’ heads, sheep and lambs, they are thrown 
away; no one will eat them.” “There is a great many ill- 
conveniences here,”’ another wrote from Germantown, ‘ but 


* Extracts of letters from poor persons who emigrated last year to Canada and 
the United States, printed for the information of the laboring poor and their friends 
in this country, by G. Poulett Scrape, Esq., F. R. S., G. S., etc., London, 1831. 
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no empty bellies. Farmers now work from sunrise to sunset, 
all the year round; they get from ten to twelve dollars per 
month, and their board, or three-fourths of a dollar per day. 
A man or woman need not stay out of employment one hour 
here. No war nor insurrection here, but all is plenty and 
peace.” 

These alluring pictures of a land where work was plenty, 
where wages were high, where food was cheap and good, and 
tithes unknown, awakened such interest that even the ter- 
rors of the ocean and the horrors of an emigrant ship were 
overcome, and the next year many more poor laborers set out 
from the parishes of Westbury, Frowe, and Warminster to 
find a home in our country. 

The eagerness of the poor to emigrate is well illustrated 
by two incidents which are but specimens of many. A ship 
captain about to sail for America advertised in the Man- 
chester Times,* that on a certain day he would be at an inn 
in Deansgate to contract with such as were disposed to go to 
Baltimore. He had expected a dozen, but.so many came that 
the inn and the street before it were filled with persons strug- 
gling to be first to speak with him. Not one had the means 
to pay for the passage, and when informed that none would 
be taken who had not five pounds, they cried out that they 
were willing to be bound to service in America till their 
wages amounted to the cost of conveying them there. De- 
spairing of making them understand, the captain fled to his 
room, whither the people followed, and were with difficulty 
persuaded to go home. Between six and seven hundred are 
said to have been in the crowd. 

To obtain in our country hundreds of unskilled laborers 
for the great works of internal improvements then under way 
was not always possible. Resort to the Old World was neces- 
sary, and contractors on both the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal on more than one occa- 
sion sent agents to Great Britain and imported workmen. 
Several hundreds secured in this way were brought over in 
the autumn of 1829, pledged to serve the canal company for 


* Manchester Times, September 26, 1830, 
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twelve dollars a month and their board, and to labor three 
months without pay as the price of their passage. But no 
sooner were they landed than hundreds of them deserted, 
and in their distress sought aid of the British consul and 
the Society of St. George. When the agent of the canal 
company was in Liverpool in search of others, a sharper 
placarded the walls of Birmingham with an advertisement, 
stating that ten thousand laborers were wanted, and calling 
on all who were “ willing to undertake” to register their 
names and pay a guinea. Several hundred did so, and were 
sent to Liverpool before the fraud was discovered. 

To the industrious immigrant, even when assisted by the 
parish, no reasonable objection could be made. But com- 
plaint had long been current that paupers, the crippled, the 
lame, and the diseased were “ being dumped on our shores,”’ 
and that vessels trading in certain of the West Indies were 
forced to bring them. In 1828 the health officer of Balti- 
more, in his annual report, declared that numbers of persons 
coming to that city from foreign ports were absolutely des- 
titute. A year later he mentions ‘some lame, blind, and 
others in a state of idiocy,” and tells of a ship captain who 
two years before brought over a number of emigrants from 
England whose passage was paid by the parishes. In 1830 
he says the increase every year is remarkable, that the condi- 
tion of many is deplorable, and that paupers are still brought 
in great numbers. Of forty-three hundred newcomers ex- 
amined by him in 1831 a number were “halt, lame, and 
blind.” Vessels, both foreign and American, found it to 
their advantage to bring a hundred and fifty or more pas- 
sengers because they were often forced to sail without car- 
goes, and gladly took paupers of any sort sent off by the par- 
ishes. An English newspaper * mentions three families of 
thirty persons sent to our country by the parish of Con- 
ingsby, and declares that of seventeen thousand passengers 
that had sailed for Canada one-half were paupers destined 
for the United States. The number was greatly exagger- 
ated; but that many came is true. On one occasion the 
captain of a British ship was applied to by five parishes 


* The Kentish Chronicle: National Intelligencer, August 14, 1830. 
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to take paupers.* The American consul at Jamaica was 
visited in June, 1831, by the captains and supercargoes 
of the American ships in port, who complained of a law that 
compelled the captain of each vessel to carry away one 
pauper for each hundred tons, or pay a fine of a hundred 
pounds currency. When such a person wished to leave the 
island the authorities would select a ship, visit the con- 
signees, and tender ten dollars as passage money. Should it 
be refused the fine was imposed and collected. How many 
went off in this way the consul could not say, but the number 
was large, and as scarcely any foreign vessels other than 
American traded at Jamaica, almost all of them went to the 
United States.+ 

The outery against this form of assisted emigration was 
loud and oft repeated. The British, it was said, deluge our 
cities with paupers, and then disparage our country because 
we have so many poor in our cities. All such persons, 
instead of being allowed to eat our bread, should be forced 
to seat themselves at the doors of the British consuls, and 
there remain until relieved. This foul business requires a 
strong corrective. An American vessel would not be allowed to 
land a cargo of worn-out negroes in England. Nor should we 
permit the sweepings of her poor-houses to be thrown upon 
us. In Massachusetts a correction was applied and a law 
enacted, forbidding an alien to come ashore until the master 
of the vessel had paid five dollars to the city or town where 
the emigrants landed. At New York, to which most of the 
emigrant-laden vessels canie, and where as many as five 
hundred foreigners had arrived in one week, it was found 
that of twenty-two hundred paupers in the almshouse, a 
thousand and fifty were recently from the Old World.{ At 
Baltimore, out of eleven hundred paupers admitted to the 
almshouse during 1831, nearly five hundred were foreigners, 
and of them more than one hundred had not been in the 
city a week. Alarmed at these figures, the mayor and city 
council twice besought the assembly to stop this growing 


* New York Daily Advertiser: National Intelligencer, August 18, 1830. 
¢ Senate Document, No. 178, 28th Congress, 2d Session. 
t Niles’s Register, January 14, 1882, Vol. XLII., p. 356. 
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evil, and bitterly complained of the swarms “ of foreign 
beggars of both sexes and all ages who infest our streets.” * 
But the appeal was made in vain. Nor did the New York 
Legislature give any more heed to an appeal of Governor 
Marcy. The ills complained of were of recent origin, were 
confined to the great seaports, and did not interest members 
from the country districts, who were determined to do noth- 
ing which might be considered a restriction on emigration. 
The thousands who came each year from Great Britain, 
Germany, Switzerland and France, it was said, were most 
desirable emigrants. They took up land, they entered the 
mills and factories, or found employment on the farms, 
canals, or railroads then under construction in the East, the 
Middle States, and the West. 

The presence in great numbers in the cities and on works 
of public improvement of men from the Old World was at- 
tended with other evils which grew more and more serious 
in years to come. Change-of place had as yet produced no 
change in character or feeling. The religious bigotry, the 
race hatreds, the vendettas of the Old World suffered no dim- 
inution by reason of removal to the New. Though the new- 
comers speedily became naturalized, they did not by any 
means become Americanized. Our institutions they did not 
understand. Concerning our history and traditions they 
were totally ignorant. The Declaration and the Constitution, 
the Fourth of July and the twenty-second of February, 
Bunker Hill and Saratoga, Yorktown and New Orleans, were 
instruments, days, and events of which they knew nothing, 
and for which they cared nothing. They spoke their own 
language, celebrated their own events and days, paraded 
under their own flags, and looked upon their new home as 
“the land of liberty,” understanding by liberty the right 
to do as they pleased. In the wild scenes of turbulence, 
lawlessness, mob rule and riot that disgraced our country- 
men for thirty years to come, the naturalized citizen, the 
“ natented citizen,” as he was called, was always conspicuous. 


ee 


* Memorial of the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, Niles’s Register, Febru- 
ary 9, 1833, 
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Under these circumstances it was but natural that a 
spirit of native Americanism should be abroad in the land 
and should find expression in angry or contemptuous criti- 
cism. When we look at the population in some parts of our 
country and see mingled with it the dregs of all nations, the 
grumblers would say; when we are told that half a million 
Trishmen have left their own country to live in ours, when 
we behold them linked together by the Church and their love 
of Erin, we are moved to declare that the character of 
our country is degraded by the connection, the morals of our 
people injured by the contact, and our liberties and our gov- 
ernment threatened by the admission of a population with- 
out education and without attachment to the country they 
have been forced to adopt. It is time to stop making citi- 
zens of the subjects of European governments.* 

Political privileges, they would say, belong to natives. 
Give foreigners civil rights, power to acquire and transmit 
property, perfect equality before the law, every privilege, in 
short, a native enjoys save that of voting and being voted 
for. This sacred privilege should be reserved for sons of the 
soil.t It is a curse to this country that foreigners are 
elected to offices of dignity, trust, and profit. Many of them, 
though legally naturalized, are naturally and morally aliens 
to our feelings, manners, and institutions. We would have 
none such in any office above that of door-keeper in a public 
building. $ 

Language of this sort was of itself of small moment; 
but, unhappily, it expressed the feelings of a large part of 
the community, and that part, in particular, least disposed to 
respect the law. The rise of new industries, the building of 
railroads and canals, the rebuilding and extension of the 
cities and large towns, had brought together great numbers 
of workingmen, both natives and foreigners, and had inten- 
sified the prejudices of race and religion. With this ele- 
ment, far more disposed in those days to act than to think, 
the police authorities were utterly unable to cope. The 


* Advocate, November, 1827. 
+ American, November, 1827. 
¢ Boston Courier, November 7, 1828. 
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mayor with his wand of office, the sheriff with the riot act, 
the constables with their rattles, were no longer able to over- 
awe the disorderly crowds that swarmed in the rapidly grow- 
ing towns and cities. Riots and mobs had always existed to 
some extent, but with the opening of the second quarter 
of the century they grew more and more frequent till they 
became a characteristic of the time. Almost any cause was 
sufficient to produce an outbreak. Now it was the houses of 
“the frail sisterhood ”’; now the first appearance of Kean at 
the Park Theatre in New York; the refusal of a few mer- 
chants to close their shops at twilight; the unexpected with- 
drawal of a piece at the Bowery Theatre in New York, be- 
cause of the sickness of the player; the destruction of a dam, 
because the mob believed that the impounded waters caused 
malaria; the presence on the same public work of laborers 
of different nationalities. When a contractor, building a 
portion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, absconded, leav- 
ing the workmen unpaid, they tore up the tracks in their 
fury, and were not reduced to order till the militia was 
called out. When the Gideonites in Philadelphia celebrated 
the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne, their appearance 
on the streets bred a riot of serious proportions. Near New 
Market, Maryland, the white and colored workmen, laying 
tracks for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, came to blows 
on the race issue, and fought lustily on two consecutive days. 
Then the men of New Market and the neighborhood inter- 
fered, and carried off a score of ringleaders. Whereupon, 
the Irishmen, some four hundred in number, threatened the 
town, demanded the release of their countrymen, and would 
have wrought untold damage had it not been for the arrival 
of militia and the influence of a priest. 

Outbreaks of this sort, however, were more than offset 
by the importance of these men to the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. Had it not been for the presence of 
the imported laborer great works of internal improvement 
could not have been built, and the early thirties were remark- 
able for the number of turnpikes, canals, and railroads con- 
structed. During the last decade more than seven hundred 
miles of canal had been opened to navigation in New York, 
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Pennsylvania, and Delaware.* More than fourteen hundred 
miles were nearing completion in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and Ohio.}+ In the North 
and in the South thousands of men were busy cutting, dig- 
ging, grading, and preparing the bed for hundreds of miles 
of railroad. 

Concerning the relative merits of canals and railroads 
as means of transportation the friends of internal improve- 
ment were sharply divided. Canals, said one faction, are 
facts; railroads are theories, and are opposed to the habits 
and feelings of our people, for they create monopolies in 
transportation. A farmer cannot own railroad wagons. But 
for a hundred dollars he can buy a boat, or with the help of 
his hands can build one to carry twenty-five tons. ‘To move 
such a load by railroad would require eight carriages and a 
locomotive, costing four thousand dollars. Into his boat 
the farmer can put an assorted cargo of flour, bacon, hemp, 
plank, lumber, and vegetables, draw it to market with his 
own horses, sell at any village on the way, and bring it back 
loaded with what he pleases. Does anybody suppose rail- 
roads will take on loads offered anywhere along the line? No, 
indeed! the farmers must haul them to the stopping places. 
Canals will carry live stock, hay, firewood, large timber for 
ship-building, boards, and planks. Railroads can not do this. 
What would be thought of a load of hay coming along a 
railroad? The sparks from the locomotive would set it afire 
before the journey began. Canals are adapted for military 
purposes; railroads are not. Imagine a regiment of troops 
with baggage, provisions, ammunition, and camp equipage 
transported by railroad! By canal this can be done, and 
the soldiers live and cook comfortably on the way. The 
boat will carry tents, food, baggage, and ammunition, and 
may be drawn by the en or by the men as they walk 
along the towpath. Canal- boats will carry artillery, which 
cannot be transported by rail unless the guns are dismounted 
and the caissons taken apart. Snow will make a three hun- 


* Erie, Champlain, Oswego, Seneca, Chesapeake and Delaware, Port Deposit, 
Little Schuylkill, Conestoga, Schuylkill, and Union Canals. 

} Morris, Delaware and Hudson, Chesapeake and Ohio, Ohio State, Miami, 
Lehigh, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Erie, Delaware. 
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dred-mile railroad impassable for weeks; rain will wash 
earth over the rails in quantities which, in deep cuts, will 
take weeks to remove.* Railroads for long distances are 
wholly untried in any country, and for short distances are 
yet in the experimental stage. The longest in existence, the 
Manchester and Liverpool, is but forty miles in length, passes 
through the heart of a populous country, and may anywhere 
get aid to repair cars, wagons, and engine. But that such a 
road as the Baltimore and Ohio, ten times as long, running 
through a rough, wild, and sparsely inhabited country, with 
great difficulties of construction to overcome, should ever 
compete with a canal of the same length as the Chesapeake 
and Ohio surpasses probability. ! 

If locomotives were used it would be necessary to have 
water-boiling stations every six or seven miles to furnish the 
engines with tanks of boiling water, for a supply of cold 
water would check the generation of steam and stop the train. 

Rails would be broken by passing teamsters wantonly, 
as they did mile-stones and copings of bridges, or from spite 
toward a means of transportation likely to injure their 
business. In the mountains the cold in winter is often 
so severe that an axe will break when struck against a tree. 
Would not rails snap under these conditions as a train passed 
over them? Admit that the railroad can be made a SUCCESS 5 
would it not monopolize transportation, and would farmers 
and teamsters submit to this ? 

For novelty and speed a railroad might be preferable to 
stage-coaches and canal-boats, but for a long journey or 
when travelling with a family a canal was better. Passen- 
gers on a canal-boat, as it moved along, could eat their 
meals, walk about, write letters. In a car these things were 
impossible. In a canal-boat they were as safe as at home. 
In a car who could tell what might happen, especially at 
night, from the acts of evilly disposed persons?+ Said an- 
other: There may be, there must be, much exaggeration in 
the stories published daily about the superiority of railroads 


* National Intelligencer, January 30, February 3, 13, 14, 20, 1880. Baltimore 
Gazette. Baltimore American. 
+ New York Evening Post, March 18, 1830, 
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over all other means of travel. But after due allowance is 
made for the hopes aroused by the enthusiasm for railroads, 
enough remains to excite our wonder and admiration.* 

Forebodings such as these had no effect on the friends 
of the railroad, and when the books were opened for sub- 
scription to the Camden and Amboy Railroad, the whole 
amount of stock, four million dollars in value, was taken in 
ten minutes, and five dollars paid down on each share. 

In the opinion of such enthusiasts the railroad had long 
passed the experimental stage, and they pointed with pride 
to the progress of the Baltimore and Ohio company. 
Twenty-five miles of roadbed, they observed, had been 
graded, a fine stone viaduct completed, the rails laid as far 
as Ellicott’s Mills, some thirteen miles from Baltimore, and 
experiments made with various sorts of cars, carriages, and 
motive power. On one occasion a horse drew two cars, con- 
taining forty-one persons, at the rate of eleven miles an hour 
for a distance of ten miles. Another horse then drew two 
cars with fifty-five persons nine miles in an hour. A car- 
riage with seven persons was next moved rapidly by a winch 
turned by two men. Two dogs harnessed to a car trotted 
off with a load of six persons. A car fitted with a sail was 
next tried, and went off at a rapid rate to the amusement of 
the spectators. 

Encouraged by these tests, the road from Baltimore to 
Ellicott?s Mills was formally opened to the public on the 
twenty-fourth of May, 1830.§ On that day a brigade of six 


* National Intelligencer, September 20, 1830. 

+ National Gazette, April 3, 1830. 

t National Intelligencer, January 4, 1830; Niles’s Register, January 2, 1830; 
National Gazette, January 21, 1830, 

§ The notice of this great event informed the public that “a brigade, or train 
of coaches will leave the Company’s Depot on Pratt St. and return, making three 
trips each day, starting at the following hours precisely, viz.: 

‘“‘ Leave Baltimore at 7 a. m., and Ellicott’s at 9 a. M. 
6 “ ll 6“ iT) 1 P, M. 
“ +“ 4 P.M. ‘13 6 6s 

“The price for the round trip of 26 miles will be 75 cents for each passenger. 
Should the demand exceed the present accommodations, passengers will be under 
the necessity of going and returning in the same coach, until a sufficient number 
of additional carriages can be finished.”—National Intelligencer, May 26, 1830. 
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cars, each drawn by one horse, was used, and so many per- 
sons applied for passage that twenty cars would not have 
been enough. In August, when the keystone of the last of 
. the three arches of the great viaduct over the Frederick turn- 
pike at Ellicott’s Mills was put in place, the directors 
and many citizens attended to witness the ceremony, and on 
that occasion steam was used on the road for the first time. 
The locomotive had been designed and built by Peter Cooper 
of New York, and passed around a curve of four hundred 
feet radius without difficulty.* This was a great step for- 
ward, and encouraged those who urged the use of steam 
rather than horses. 

What sort of motive power was cheapest, most effective 
and lasting, was still a vexed question. As yet the horse was 
the favorite. He emitted no sparks, cost little, and carried 
his own fuel. But just how to apply his power was hard 
to decide. A short experience served to prove that he was 
liable to leave the track or stumble, and when he did the 
carriage was sure to be overturned. A car was therefore 
built with a moving floor like a tread-mill. Two horses, 
walking on this at the rate of two and a half miles an hour, 
moved the vehicle at the rate of fifteen. Around the horses 
were the seats for passengers. On the Baltimore and Sus- 
quehanna Railroad two cars were joined by shafts of stout 
timber, the horse placed between these, and, to prevent. fall- 
ing, a broad belt of leather was passed under him and made 
fast to the shafts. 

To test the merits of steam as a motive power, the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad company invited the owners, in- 
ventors, or builders of locomotives to enter their engines for 
a three days’ competition in June, and promised to give the 
best of them a further trial of thirty days’ regular work on 
the road. In response to this invitation three locomotives 

* “Twenty-four of the persons who witnessed the ceremony were taken to the 
spot by Mr. Cooper’s locomotive engine, the whole weight moved being about four 
and ahalf tons. The thirteen miles were made in sixty-one minutes, including four 
lost in taking in water on the return.—The curved lines appear to have been passed 
over without danger, and the track was changed without delay.”—Niles’s Register, 


September 4, 1830. National Intelligencer, September 2, 1830. 
{ Baltimore Gazette, June, 1831. Niles’s Register, June 25, 1831. 
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were placed on the rails, only one of which, that built at 
York, Pennsylvania, by Phineas Davis, and known as the 
York engine, was able to stand the tests. Though it weighed 
but three and a half tons, this locomotive drew four cars 
weighing fifteen tons to Ellicott?s Mills, climbed five miles 
of road where the grade was seventeen feet per mile, passed 
curves of four hundred feet radius without reduction of 
speed, and when running by itself went at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour.* 

In New York meantime another locomotive had been 
tried on the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad. Ground was 
broken in July, 1830, and one year later, the twelve and a 
half miles of road from Albany to Schenectady having been 
completed, the De Witt Clinton, an American-made loco- 
motive, was placed on the track.+ After some tests and 
changes were made it was attached to a train and covered 
the distance, including stops, in less than an hour.t A de- 
fective boiler again caused delay, and the road was not opened 

for business till September,§ when the cars were drawn some- 
_ times by horses and at others by the locomotive. 

The company ere this time had received from England 
another engine named Robert Fulton,“ which was next 
tested, found satisfactory, and placed on the road for daily 
runs; but the early time-tables make no mention of such 
use. || Passengers in those days took a car in Albany, and 
were drawn by horse power to the foot of an inclined plane, 
up which they were pulled by a stationary engine and rope. 
At the other end of the road was later built a second incline 
down which the cars were lowered to Schenectady. Another 
set of four such planes was on the Baltimore and Ohio road 
at Parr’s Ridge, which separated the waters of the Patapsco 


* Second Annual Report of the Chief Engineer of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, October 1, 1881. 

+ Albany Argus, July 25, 1831. 

{ The trial was made August 9, 18831.—Albany Argus, August 11, 1831. An- 
other trial developed a defective boiler.—Argus, August 16, 1831, 

§ Albany Argus, September 2, 1831. 

A Ibid, August 16, 27, 1831. 

(Ibid, September 19, 1831. 

| Ibid, September 26, 1831. 
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and the Potomac.* Indeed, so impossible was it for the 
locomotives of those days to climb steep grades made neces- 
sary by watersheds, hills, and mountains that very few of the 
early railroads were without inclined planes. Those on the 
Portage road in Pennsylvania were long regarded as one of 
the mechanical triumphs of the age. 

A third railroad which attracted attention in 1831 was 
that from Charleston to Hamburg in South Carolina. The 
company was chartered in 1828, began work in 1829, and 
finished six miles that year. Here, too, the horse fur- 
nished the motiye power, and the offer of a prize of five 
hundred dollars for the best locomotive moved by horse 
power brought out one which carried twelve persons at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour. The horse walked on a moving 
platform in the middle of the car. On each side, as in an 
Irish jaunting-car, sat the passengers. Sail was tested as 
a motive power; + but when an offer was made to build 
a steam locomotive to drag three times its weight at ten 
miles an hour, the company accepted it, and the Best 
Friend was soon on the road, drawing passenger cars and 
working trains. A second locomotive, the West Point, began 
work in 1831.} 

A railroad mania, aroused by the success of these enter- 
prises, spread over the country. Stock of the Mohawk and 
Hudson, which at the outset could hardly be sold at any 
price, now brought a hundred and sixty-two dollars a share. 
When the books of the Paterson and Hudson Railroad were 
opened the stock was subscribed for three times over and 
sold at 126. All the shares of the Catskill Railroad were 
taken in a few minutes. In October a railroad convention 
met at Syracuse, declared for a railroad from Schenec- 
tady to Buffalo, recommended that it should carry passen- 
gers and not freight, but if freight was carried, that it 
should pay the same toll to the State treasury as did the 


* One plane 2,100 feet long with a rise of 1 foot in 26 feet brought the cars to 
a level 3,600 feet long. From this rose a second plane with a slope of 100 feet in 
3,000. Then came a second level 800 feet long on the top of the ridge. Two 
more inclined planes and a level led down the other side of the hill. 

+ Charleston Courier, March 26, 1880. t Ibid, March 12, 1831. 
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canal.* Five other roads were already planned, and notices 
of application to the Legislature for charters were published 
in the Albany Argus.t On the Mohawk and Hudson, short 
as was the line, three hundred people were carried over in one 
week. The gross receipts for the same time were over thir- 
teen hundred dollars. When the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad reached Fredericksburg in December, 1831, the 
receipts rose to three hundred and fifty dollars a day. Only 
twenty-two freight cars could then pass each way daily; but 
these in eleven days brought to Baltimore four thousand 
barrels of flour at a cost of fifty cents a barrel less than 
would have been the freight by wagon. In February three 
hundred cars were on the road, and carried to Baltimore in 
one day twenty-nine tons of granite, forty-eight tons of wood, 
sixty-six bushels of rye, ten tons of pig iron, and fourteen 
hundred barrels of flour. 

The railroad was revolutionizing trade and commerce. 
The saving in time, and in cost of transportation, the open- 
ing of new routes and the sure ruin of old, were alarming to 
the merchants in more than one ancient trade centre. In 
Philadelphia a town meeting was held, and a memorial ad- 
dressed to the legislature in opposition to a bill chartering 
a road from York to the Maryland line. Such a road would 
divert a fine trade from Philadelphia to Baltimore, and it 
was not the duty of the legislature of Pennsylvania, the pe- 
titioners held, to build up Baltimore at the expense of 
Philadelphia.§ 

Everywhere the demand of the hour was greater speed 
and less cost in transportation, and everywhere. on land and 
sea the demand was being satisfied. Men not yet in the 
prime of life looked back with a smile on the slow-going 
days of 1800. Steamboats went faster, ocean packets sailed 
swifter, more comfortable coaches rolled over better roads 
at twice the speed of former times. Increase in the area of 

* Albany Argus, October 17, 1831. 

+ Buffalo to Albany, Buffalo to Cayuga Lake, Utica to Cayuga Lake, Rome or 
Schenectady to Buffalo, Maysville to Portland Harbor (Lake Erie)—Albany Argus, 
October 28, 1831. 


¢ Albany Argus, October 12, 1831. 
§ United States Gazette, January 16 and 18, 1832. 
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the large cities, and the eagerness of the citizens not to lose 
a minute, made cheap transportation for the masses a munici- 
pal question, and in New York the first omnibus line made 
its appearance. Some welcomed it; others opposed it, and 
complained of the speed at which the ’buses ran, and the 
injury their presence inflicted on the finest street in the 
country. 

How rapidly in 1830 news could be spread from the 
seat of government to the distant parts of the republic was 
well illustrated by the carriage of the President’s message. 
Five hundred and forty-four miles, by the post-office books, 
from Washington to Portland, were covered in thirty-eight 
hours; but forty-three hours were consumed in carrying the 
message to Albany, a distance of three hundred and ninety- 
nine miles from Washington. On the Great Western Route 
the time was thirty-four hours to Columbus, Ohio, a distance 
of four hundred and ten miles. The Great Southern Route 
passed by way of Raleigh, Tuscaloosa, and Mobile to New 
Orleans, and over this, a distance of eleven hundred and 
eighty-nine miles, the message sped in six days. 

On some parts of these routes the travel was heavy. 
Twenty thousand persons were said to have been carried by 
the stages plying between Washington and Baltimore during 
the spring and summer of 1830. When the boat from Balti- 
more arrived at Frenchtown it often happened that ten 
coaches were necessary to convey the passengers overland 
to New Castle. On the line betwen Boston and Providence 
twenty coaches were in constant use. 

Despite this increased travel, life and limb had never 
been safer. Better roads, more sober drivers, and heavier 
coaches had greatly lessened the risk of an overturn or a 
breakdown. The United States mail, alone was in almost 
hourly danger even on well-travelled roads and near large 
cities. Highwaymen in the form of mail robbers infested 
the mail roads. One January morning about sunrise, as the 
Baltimore and Washington coach was climbing a hill in the 
outskirts of Baltimore, the driver was shot by some one 
hidden at the roadside, and the mail robbed. Almost at 
the same time a carrier was knocked from his horse on the 
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Warrenton road in Virginia and the bags taken. A like 
fate a few weeks later befell a carrier of the Vincennes mail 
in Indiana, but his horse took fright, and ran off with the 
mail-bags. Within two months three trunks were cut from 
the Boston and Albany coach when three miles from Albany, 
the Great Western Mail was robbed near the same city, and 
the mail taken from under an inside seat in the Northern 
and Whitehall coach. 

These things were of constant occurrence, and, save when 
a highwayman or a mail robber was caught and hanged, 
aroused less public interest than did the carriage and de- 
livery of the mails on Sunday. Letters and packets had 
been carried on Sundays ever since the establishment of 
daily mails; but it was not till 1810 that the Postmaster- 
General required post-offices, when the mails arrived on Sun- 
day, to be kept open for one hour after the letters were 
assorted. Should the hour happen to fall during divine 
services in the churches, the postmaster was to assign another 
later in the day. 

Protests followed at once from Philadelphia in 1811, 
from the Synod of Presbyters and others at Pittsburg in 
1812, and from many parts of the country during 1813. Sev- 
enty-three petitions were presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1814, fifty-six the next year, and twenty-five 
the year following. As the routes were extended, the post- 
offices increased in number, and the daily mail service made 
more general, these remonstrances continued to come in, de- 
spite the adverse reports of committees and the Postmaster- 
General. Remonstrants were reminded that, if their prayers 
were granted, letters would be delayed five days between 
Boston and New Orleans, three days between Washington 
and New Orleans, and two on the way from Washington to 
St. Louis; that if mail-coaches were stopped on Sunday, 
travellers would patronize lines that did not carry the mails ; 
that letters would be sent, as of old, by private hands; that 
people could be prevented by local laws from gathering about 
the post-oftices when the mail arrived on Sundays, and that 
government despatches and commercial letters must be trans- 
ported as quickly as possible; but all to no avail. What was 
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known as the Christian party in politics kept up the agita- 
tion till, by 1830, State legislatures as well as the people 
found it necessary to pray that the delivery of mails on 
Sunday should not be discontinued. 

Agitation of this sort was but one of many indications of 
the great change which twenty years had wrought in the 
ideas of what formed good morals. In the majority of the 
States serious opposition was no longer offered to Sunday 
travel. Stage-coaches rolled through the towns, ferry-boats 
plied on the rivers, and Sunday excursions were not uncom- 
mon. In Philadelphia the privilege so long enjoyed by 
churches of hanging chains across the streets during divine 
worship, and so stopping all travel, was taken away.* Now 
that wealth and taxable property had increased in the East- 
ern and Middle States, lotteries were no longer a necessary 
means for raising money with which to build churches and 
school-houses, pave streets, construct turnpikes and bridges, 
and buy fire-engines. The lottery, therefore, had come to be 
looked on as an institution dangerous to good public morals, 
and State after State put it under ban, but in Maryland and 
Virginia it still flourished as a source of revenue for town 
and city improvements. When in 1830 masquerade balls 
were introduced in New York and Philadelphia they were 
promptly proscribed by law. To suppress them in New 
York was not possible; but when a masked ball was held in 
the Park Theatre a mob gathered, jeered at the maskers, and 
threw stones through the windows. On seeking protection 
from the constables, the managers were told they were law- 
breakers, and could not have protection. When Powers’s 
Chanting Cherubs were exhibited in Boston it was necessary 
to drape their loins with linen, and like treatment was ac- 
corded to an orang-outang which visited the city about the 
same time. 

Yet the sensitive community which could not gaze upon 
a nude statue was indifferent to many forms of real immo- 
rality and human suffering which did not happen to be pub- 
licly displayed. Nothing called more loudly for reform than 
the condition of the jails, and no prisoners in them were so 
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cruelly treated as lunatics. A careful examination by the 
Prison Discipline Society brought to light thirty lunatics 
whose condition was a disgrace to humanity. One who had 
been nine years in a wretched den had “a wreath of rags 
round his body,” and not another stitch of clothing. In 
his cell was neither chair, bed, nor bench, but in one 
corner “a heap of filthy straw like a nest of swine.” 
In the House of Correction, so called, in a plank apart- 
ment, a lunatic had been jailed for eight years. During 
this time he had left his room but twice, and for eighteen 
months the door had never been opened. Food and water 
was thrust through a hole in the door. When seen through 
this aperture, “the first question was, Is that a human 
being? The hair was gone from one side of his head, and 
his eyes were like balls of fire.’ In the cellar were five 
lunatics, in cells six by eight feet. The darkness was such 
in two of them that nothing could be seen by looking through 
the hole in the door. In one a lunatic had been confined 
seventeen years, and on opening the door the cracks about it 
were found to be stuffed with hay to keep out the cold. In 
the upper story a man and woman were shut in the same 
cell, through the broken window of which snow was falling 
on the woman as she lay huddled against the wall.* 

Conditions in Massachusetts were in no sense peculiar. 
The Bridewell in New York city, the Walnut Street Prison 
in Philadelphia, the Baltimore Prison, the jail in Wash- 
ington, and the Newgate Prison in Connecticut, where an 
old copper mine, seventy feet under ground, was still used 
as night quarters,+ are described so late as 1827 as places of 
filth, vice, and immorality. 

To the credit of the country, however, reform was under 
way and by 1830 results were already visible. Massachu- 
setts had voted thirty thousand dollars for the building of a 
hospital for lunatics. The Newgate Prison in Connecticut 
was abandoned, New York was erecting buildings on Black- 
well’s Island, the prison at Sing Sing had been finished, and 


* Second Annual Report of the Prison Discipline Society. Boston, 18217, pp. 
19, 20. 

{ For a description of Newgate see Kendall’s Travels Through the Northern 
Parts of the United States, 1807-08, Vol. I, p. 206. 
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a movement was on foot for abandoning the Bridewell. 
Houses of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents were now to be 
found, not only in New York, but in Boston and Philadel- 
phia. The custom of re prisoners at night instead 
of herding them in one large room was coming into general 
use, chaplains were provided, Bibles distributed to the con- 
victs, and religious services held in a few prisons, but rarely 
at the cost of the State. 

The laws for the punishment of criminals had changed 
but little since the century opened. Here and there traces 
of the barbarous code of colonial days still lingered. In 
Rhode Island the forger of notes, bank bills, or securities 
must sit in the pillory, have a piece of each ear cut off, 
be branded while in the pillory with the letter C, be impris- 
oned six years, and fined. Like punishment awaited those 
who passed or had in their possession forged notes or bills, 
or counterfeit coin, or owned the plates and tools necessary 
for counterfeiting. The perjurer must be cropped, branded 
and pilloried for three hours; the duellist carried in a cart 
with a rope about his neck to the gallows, and made to sit 
thereon for one hour; the bigamist must be placed on the 
gallows with a rope about his neck, fined, and imprisoned; 
the man guilty of arson, pilloried, cropped on both ears, and 
branded with the letter B. In Connecticut the woman who 
concealed the death of a bastard child, must, on conviction, 
stand on the gallows with a rope about her neck for one hour. 
Delaware pilloried, flogged with twenty-one, thirty-nine or 
sixty lashes, imprisoned and sold her criminals for any term 
of years, one, four, seven, ten, fourteen or fifteen, and re- 
quired some to wear on the outer garment. between the shoul- 
ders a scarlet letter four or six inches long to designate his 
crime. A Roman T meant thief; an R, receiver of stolen 
goods; an F, forger. Many crimes were punished in one 
or several of these ways.” 


* Pillory, whipping, imprisonment, and Whipping and sale, 8. 


sale, 8. Whipping and imprisonment, 2. 
Pillory, whipping, and sale, 2. Sale, 1. 
Pillory, whipping, imprisonment, 1. Whipping, 1. 
Pillory and sale, 2. Lettering, whipping, pillory, imprison- 
Pillory and imprisonment, 1. ment, 6 classes, 
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Louisiana had abolished the death penalty. Pennsyl- 
vania retained it as the punishment for murder. Other 
States prescribed it for any one of from three to thirty 
crimes. 

The great reform was in the treatment of the debtor. 
Nine States had abolished imprisonment of women for 
debt; * three exempted soldiers of the Revolution; + others 
forbade imprisonment for debts under stated sums, vary- 
ing from five to thirty dollars;{ a few had abolished it 
outright.§ 

If the creditor did not pay the cost of feeding his pris- 
oner; if the debtor, after due notice to the creditor, proved 
he had no property, and was allowed to take the poor debtor’s 
oath, he must, in many States, be discharged. If he gave 
bond to twice the amount of the debt, he might live on the 
limits of the jail, which might be the limits of the town or 
a large part of the city. When a debtor gave bond in twice 
the amount of his debt to appear at the next session of the 
court, he could not in some States be imprisoned. Should 
he, after examination, be allowed to take the poor debtor’s 
oath, he was discharged. 

Despite these provisions, it was estimated in 1833 that 
in the United States seventy-five thousand persons were 
sent to jail each year for debt. Ten thousand were in New 
York, seven thousand in Pennsylvania, and three thousand 
each in Massachusetts and Maryland. In Boston during 
1828 a thousand and eighty-five were imprisoned for debt; 
in Philadelphia, during eight months of 1829, eight hun- 
dred and seventeen, of whom eighty owed less than one 
dollar. In Baltimore during 1829 nine hundred and forty- 
four. The returns of thirty-two prisons for 1830 show that 
2,841 debtors were imprisoned for sums less than twenty 
dollars. 

Against treatment of this sort the public now began to 


* Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Mississippi, Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama, North Carolina. 

+ New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana. 

¢ Maine under $5; New Hampshire under $13.83; Massachusetts under $10; 
Maryland under $30; South Carolina under $20. 

§ Kentucky, 1821; New York, 1881. 
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protest vigorously. When the Workingmen’s party was or- 
ganized at Dorchester in the winter of 1830, one plank in 
its platform called for a revision of the laws for imprison- 
ment for debt.* 

Early in the following year a public meeting was held 
in Faneuil Hall to take measures for the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt.+ At another meeting in the Court 
House a long series of resolutions were adopted,{ and at an- 
other in Faneuil Hall, Senators and Representatives were 
nominated, and an address to the public approved. Voters, 
said the address, the law of this State gives power to a 
stranger, an alien, a felon, to put any one in jail for debt. 
Christians, a convicted murderer in his eell is better treated 
and better fed than your father, brother, son, if guilty of the 
crime of debt and sent to jail. There is a power in our State 
government that can release a murderer from prison or save 
him from the gallows. There is no power in the State or 
in the United States, save your accuser, that can release 
you from the filthy and degrading walls of a debtor’s prison.§ 
Yielding to the pressure of public opinion, the Maryland 
House of Representatives passed a bill for the abolition of 
debt, but the Senate rejected it, lest, it was said, the friends 
of Clay should get credit for so humane a measure. When 
the Friends of Liberal Principles and Equal Rights met at 
Rochester, they protested against imprisonment for debt, 
asked the deputy jailer of the county prison to set free all 
persons imprisoned for debt, and pledged themselves to pay 
the debts, costs, and jail fees of all so lberated.|| The re- 
sponse of New York to such popular opinion was the abolli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt after March, 1832. The 
response of Massachusetts was an act forbidding imprison- 
ment for debts under ten dollars. 

To agitate for the total abolition of debt now became 
part of the policy of the Workingmen’s party, which was 


* New England Palladium, December 2, 1830. 

+ Boston Patriot, February 3, 1831. 

+ Ibid, September 17, 1831. United States Gazette, November 12, 1831. 
§ Boston Courier, November 17, 1831. 

|| National Intelligencer, February 4, 1831. 
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organizing in the large cities and labor centres of the coun- 
try. The rise of this party in Philadelphia was followed by 
like movements, not only in New York, but in Albany, Troy, 
Schenectady, and Buffalo, and by a new crop of labor jour- 
nals. To the Daily Sentinel and the American in New York 
city were now added the Democratic Mechanics’ Free Press 
in Philadelphia, the Workingmen’s Bulletin in Buffalo, and 
the Daily Freeman’s Advocate, and Farmers’, Mechanics’, 
and Workingmen’s Champion in Albany. Spreading east- 
ward, the movement took root in Massachusetts, where a 
Workingmen’s Party was formed at Dorchester. Its pur- 
pose was to encourage justice, equality, temperance, indus- 
try and frugality; eradicate the prejudice against useful 
employments, obtain a revision of the laws regulating the 
relations of debtor and creditor, the abolition of all monopo- 
lies in business, and the equalization of the prices of labor.* 
In Boston a Workingmen’s ticket was put in the field, can- 
didates for the Legislature nominated,+ and at a meeting of 
farmers, mechanics, and workingmen a decision was reached 
to issue a call for a convention of delegates to meet in 1832 
in the State House. 

The demands of labor were for mechanics’ hen laws, 
no imprisonment for debt, free schools, a ten-hour day, and 
no convict labor. In New York the issue of prison labor 
was taken up by the stone-cutters who, greatly enraged 
because granite pillars and stone-work for new buildings 
were cut at Sing Sing, went on strike. When this accom- 
plished nothing, they met in a body, marched to a build- 
ing where prison-cut stone was used, ordered the masons 
to stop and used threats. The police dispersed them, and 
made a few arrests.{ On another occasion, the journeymen 
cabinet-makers, taking offence at the large number of auc- 
tion sales of furniture, attended one in a body, drove out the 
women present, and cut the furniture, because they said it 
was not made in the city.§ 


* New England Palladium, December 2, 1830. 
+ Boston Patriot, May 14, 1831. 

t New York Evening Post, June 22, 23, 1830. 
§ Boston Courier, December 26, 1831. 
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In Boston the struggle for a ten-hour day was taken up 
by the shipwrights and caulkers, who, to secure it, went on 
strike. They complained that they were required to labor 
from sunrise to sunset; that if rain stopped their work, and 
they had not labored for more than two hours, they were 
paid nothing for that day; and that if a ship were to be 
moved from one part of the city to another, they were forced 
to assist. 

The merchants and ship-owners denounced the move- 
ment for fewer hours as unreasonable. Labor should be left 
free to regulate itself. Neither the employed nor the em- 
ployer should have power to control the other. All combina- 
tions to regulate the hours or the price of labor were per- 
nicious, and likely to drive trade from the city, and they 
would neither employ journeymen who belonged to such com- 
binations, nor give work to any master mechanic who hired 
such journeymen. In the end the strikes failed. 

Another movement destined in our day to rise to an im- 
portance as serious as the struggle between capital and labor 
was by this time well under way in the West. In 1823 
there lived at Palmyra, New York, a shiftless young man 
named Joseph Smith, Jr., well known in the neighborhood 
as a “ money digger” and seeker for lost or stolen articles. 
He was much given to visions, and in one which came to 
him in September, 1828, an angel of the Lord, he said, ap- 
peared and told him that under a stone on a certain hill was 
a book written on golden plates, and two stones set in silver 
bows by whose aid the writing could be translated. 

Thus instructed, Smith declared he went to the hill, 
found the stone, pried it up, and looking under, beheld the 
book, a golden breastplate, and the two stones, Urim and 
Thummim. But on attempting to take them out he was 
stopped by the angel of the vision, and commanded to return 
to the spot on the anniversary of that night for four years 
to come. Not till 1827, therefore, did Smith come into the 
possession of the golden book, the Urim and Thummim, and 
the breastplate. 

All was then ready for the pretended work of transla- 
tion. For this it seemed desirable to have a witness and 
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assistant, and in casting about for such a helper, Smith se- 
lected Martin Harris, a well-to-do farmer, a firm believer 
in visions, dreams, and ghosts, and a man who had been by 
turns a Quaker, a Universalist, a Baptist, and a Presbyte- 
rian. The services of Harris secured, the two would retire 
to the attic of a farm-house, where Smith on one side of a 
curtain would pretend to read from the golden plates, while 
Harris on the other would write down what he heard. When 
one hundred and sixteen pages were written, they fell into 
the hands of Mrs. Harris and were never seen again. 

The loss was serious. To reproduce an exact copy of the 
manuscript was impossible, and fearing that the original 
might be in existence, Smith was doubtful what to do till 
God commanded him to go on with the work, and translate 
from the plates of Nephi, which contained a fuller account 
than did those of Lehi, which he had used.* 

After a delay of ten months, the translation was resumed 
with Smith’s wife acting as writer, and continued till April, 
1828, when her place was taken by Oliver Cowdery. A few 
weeks later Smith was invited to make his home with Peter 
Whitmer, who offered free board and aid in finishing the 
translation. He went, and soon interested David Whitmer, 
a son of Peter, in the new bible. By June, 1829, the man- 
uscript was ready for the press, and a search for a publisher 
begun. The printer of the Wayne Sentinel of Palmyra was 
first applied to for an estimate of the cost of an edition of 
three thousand copies. He refused to do the printing, and 
advised Harris, who offered security, not to put money into 
so foolish a scheme. Thurlow Weed, publisher of the Anti- 
Masonic Inquirer of Rochester, was next visited, but he, 
too, refused, and warned Harris not to mortgage his farm 
and beggar his family. The printer of the Sentinel was at 
last persuaded to do the work; Harris mortgaged his farm 
to pay the bill; and in 1830 ‘‘ The Book of Mormon: An Ac- 
count written by the Hand of Mormon, upon Plates taken 


* Reliable accounts of Smith and the rise of Mormonism may be found in 
Kennedy’s Early Days of Mormonism; Lynn’s The Story of the Mormons; Rey. 
John A. Clark, Gleanings by the Way; Howe’s, Mormonism Unveiled; Pomeroy 
Tucker, Origin, Rise, and Progress of Mormonism. 
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from the Plates of Nephi” was issued at Palmyra. That the 
plates really existed, and had been seen, that the translation 
was made by the gift and power of God, and that the con- 
tents of the book were true, were vouched for by ‘‘ The Testi- 
mony of the Three Witnesses,” Oliver Cowdery, David Whit- 
mer, and Martin Harris, and by ‘‘ The Testimony of the 
Eight Witnesses,” Christian, Jacob, Peter and John Whit- 
mer, Samuel, Hyrum and Joseph Smith, Sr., and Hiram 
Page. The Rochester Daily Advertiser noticed the work, and 
printed the preface and the testimony of the witnesses. A 
few other journals copied the notice ;* but the public took no 
interest, and even in Palmyra the Book of Mormon did not 
sell. 

Steps were now taken to organize the church. A year 
before this time, Smith and Cowdery were met in the woods 
and ordained priests by John the Baptist; a revelation next 
directed the appointment of twelve apostles; and later still, 
the power of laying on of hands was conferred on Smith by 
the apostles, Peter, James, and John. Thus equipped the 
work of proselyting began, and in April, 1830, the Church 
of Christ was ‘‘ regularly organized and established, agree- 
able to the laws of our country,” at the home of Peter Whit- 
mer, and in June the first conference was held at Fayette. 

Another revelation now bade Smith and Cowdery go 
“unto the Laminities,” as he called the Indians, to preach 
the Gospel to them, and accordingly, Cowdery and three others 
started westward in October. These four men, preaching as 
they went, passed through Buffalo and on to Kirtland, Ohio, 
where seventeen converts were baptized, and a debate on the 
right to do so held between Cowdery and Sidney Rigdon, 
who was at once converted. 

Rigdon was an orator of no mean sort, a Campbellite 
preacher of much influence, and presided over two churches 
at Mentor and Kirtland. Preachers of other sects followed 
his example; converts were easily made among the people, 
and in a few weeks the Mormon Church at Kirtland num- 
bered a hundred. 

The conversion to Mormonism of men looked up to by 


* United States Gazette, April 10, 1830. 
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the people as religious teachers and leaders affected the com- 
munity powerfully. That they could go astray; that they 
could be the dupes of a false prophet, a fanatic, a blind 
leader of the blind, seemed so unlikely that the people, at a 
loss what to think, came in crowds to Kirtland to inquire 
about the new prophet and his works. Men and women on 
foot, on horseback, in vehicles of all sorts crowded the roads 
every Sunday, all bent on hearing the expounders of Mor- 
monism. All the scenes of the camp-meeting were repeated. 
Carried away by the excitement of the moment, new con- 
verts mounted upon stumps and preached to congregations 
that did not exist; picked up stones inscribed with messages 
that faded away as soon as read; saw lights in the air; had 
visions by night; chased balls of fire through the fields, and 
at the evening prayer-meetings fell in faints, or crawled 
about on hands and knees in a dazed condition. 

All this was familiar enough to frequenters of camp- 
meetings, but Smith, who came to Kirtland early in 1831, 
beheld these displays of religious excitement with no friendly 
eye. A revelation informed him that the antics and ravings 
of the new converts were of the devil, and he undertook to 
stop them; but during a meeting conducted by Smith the 
devils pulled one elder from his seat and ‘ bound another 
so that for some time he could not use his limbs or speak.” 

By this time the sect in Ohio numbered a thousand, and 
that other thousands might be gathered to the fold a new 
revelation to Smith bade the elders, who comprised most of 
the men, go forth two by two and preach the Gospel, and 
begin the great work of proselyting. With a zeal, with a per- 
sistence worthy of a better cause, these early Mormon mis- 
sionaries took up the task thus laid out for them, wandered 
over the Kast, the Middle States, and the West, preaching, 
expounding, baptizing, and ere two years went by, at least 
one Mormon Church existed in nearly every Northern and 
Middle State. 

The missionaries to the Laminities pushed westward to 
Sandusky, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. Thence they travelled 
across Missouri on foot over “vast prairies and through 
trackless wilds of snow,” carrying on their backs clothing, 
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books, raw pork, and corn-bread, till Independence was 
reached early in 1881. 

At Independence two of the four remained to support 
themselves as toilers; but Cowdery and Pratt pushed on over 
the border into the Indian country, where the Federal author- 
ities turned them back as violators of the law which forbade 
white men to settle among the Indians. Pratt thereupon re- 
turned to Kirtland to report, and gave so good an account 
of the country that a revelation bade Smith, Rigdon, and 
some thirty elders go thither at once. Leaving their crops 
in the ground, their families unprovided for, their business 
to be settled by others, the chosen few set off two by two, 
preaching as they went, and by July were assembled at Inde- 
pendence, a frontier hamlet, consisting of a court-house, a 
few stores and some twenty log cabins. The rolling prairie, 
the timber bottoms, the rich soil, the abundance of grapes 
and plums delighted Smith, and another revelation an- 
nounced “this is the land of promise and the place of the 
city of Zion.” A lot near the court-house was chosen as the 
site for a temple, and the corner-stone of the temple and the 
foundation stone of Zion were laid in the presence of the as- 
tonished people of Independence with such ceremony as 
Smith and Rigdon could devise. Here in the promised land 
was to be the great Mormon gathering place, the Zion of God. 
All other assemblages of Mormons were stakes of Zion. 

A revelation having made these facts known, the party 
travelled back to the Kirtland stake as best it could, and 
spread the news far and wide among the Mormons, who be- 
came eager to set out for the promised land at once. The 
churches, it was well said, grew crazy to go up to Zion, and 
in a few months a Mormon town of twelve hundred people, 
with workshops, stores, a printing-house and a newspaper 
sprang up near Independence. 

Alarmed at the presence of this strange sect, many of the © 
people of Jackson County, Missouri, tried to sell their farms 
and move away. But the Mormons were too poor to buy, 
and as their number grew larger and larger month by month, 
the men of Jackson County began to harass them by petty 
persecutions in hopes of driving them out. Haystacks were 
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burned, houses were stoned at night, and windows broken 
with bullets. 

West of Independence lay the great plains, no longer an 
unexplored wilderness, but crossed and recrossed every year 
by bands of trappers and fur traders. 

In 1823 Etienne Prevost discovered the South Pass, and 
penetrated into the country of the Great Salt Lake. In 1824 
William H. Ashley led a party of trappers in his employ up 
the Platt River and its South Fork to the mountains, crossed 
into the valley of the Green River, started down the river 
in the spring of 1825, was wrecked near the mouth of 
a tributary which now bears his name, and then made his 
way back to St. Louis, across the mountains, and by Salt Lake 
Valley, the South Pass, the Big Horn, the Yellowstone, and 
the Missouri. In 1826 Ashley with a party went through 
the South Pass, dragging along a six-pound cannon, the first 
wheeled vehicle known to have crossed the mountains north 
of the Santa Fé trail. The cannon was put in a trading post 
built on Utah Lake by’ Ashley in 1825. 

In the autumn of 1826 Jedediah Smith, of the trapping 
firm of Smith, Jackson and Sublette, led a band of fifteen 
men from near Great Salt Lake to the Virgin River, went 
down it and the Colorado to the land of the Mojave Indians, 
and westward across the desolate wastes of southern Calli- 
fornia to San Diego. There the Mexican authorities bade 
him go back by the way he came, but Smith turned northwest- 
ward and traversed central California, trapping as he went, 
to the head waters of the Merced River, crossed the Sierra 
Nevada, and returned to Great Salt Lake and the rendezvous 
of the trappers. 

No sooner was the rendezvous broken up than Smith with 
a party of thirteen set off again for California, and went by 
the route of the year before to the Mojave Indians, who mas- 
sacred ten men and robbed him of his property. With two 
wounded companions, Smith travelled on to San Gabriel, 
and then started northward alone; was thrown into prison 
at San José, and sent under guard to Monterey, where the 
master of an American vessel secured his release. With 
orders from the Mexicans to leave the country in two months, 
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Smith set out again in company with twenty men eager to 
go with him, and passed the winter on the American Fork 
of the Sacramento River. While in Oregon in July, 1828, 
the Indians massacred fifteen of the party. The rest. fled 
northward, and Smith went on alone and in utter destitu- 
tion to Fort Vancouver, a British post on the Columbia River. 
There the Hudson Bay Company people treated him with 
great kindness, sent a party to recover the furs on the Umqua 
River, and bought what was secured. In March of 1829 
Smith ascended the Columbia River to the country of the 
Flathead Indians, turned southward along the mountains, 
and in August, when near the head waters of the Snake 
River, met his partners, Jackson and Sublette.* 

The three partners now crossed the mountains to the 
sources of the Yellowstone, and travelled southward to the 
Wind River, one of the sources of the Big Horn, where two 
passed the winter, while Sublette and a companion went on 
to St. Louis to lead the outfit the next year. Early in April, 
1830, Sublette, with eighty-one men and ten wagons loaded 
with merchandise, twelve head of cattle, and a cow, left St. 
Louis.+ This, the first wagon train on the Oregon Trail, ¢ 
reached its destination in the Wind River Valley without 
difficulty, and in the autumn was back in St. Louis, laden 
with furs.§ 

While Smith and his fellow trappers were exploring the 
West in their search for furs, Hall J. Kelley, a Boston school- 
teacher, was seeking to lead a colony to Oregon. The strug- 


*The American Fur Trade of the Far West. H. M. Chittenden, Vol. I, pp. 
283-287. 

+ National Gazette, April 30, 1830. 

¢ The American Fur Trade of the Far West. Chittenden, Vol. I, p. 291. 

§ The National Intelligencer of November 1, 1830, reports the arrival of Jack- 
son and Smith, and states that Smith has explored the country from the Gulf of 
California to the mouth of the Columbia. 

The St. Louis Beacon notes that Smith, Sublette, and Jackson, have returned 
from the Rocky Mountains with ten wagons, each drawn by five mules, and states 
that they left St. Louis April 10th, reached “the Southern Pass,” the place of 
rendezvous of the traders, on July 16th; left August 4th loaded with furs, and 
reached St. Louis October 1st. ‘‘ They could have crossed the Rocky Mountains 
at South Pass without difficulty and gone on to the mouth of the Oregon.”— 
National Intelligencer, November 25, 1830. 
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gle for Astoria, after the second war with Great Britain, the 
terms of the convention of 1818, the treaty with Russia in 
1824, the union of the Northwest and the Hudson Bay 
Companies in 1821, the building of Fort Vancouver on the 
north bank of the Columbia River, not far from the present 
city of Portland, and the treatment of the question of occu- 
pation of the Columbia by Congress in 1824, seem to have 
convinced him that nothing but colonization could secure 
that splendid region to the United States. 

Allured by the hope that he might be the agent for saving 
Oregon by settlement, he began the work of agitation, organ- 
ized an Oregon Colonization Society in Boston in 1829, and 
by 1830 had secured enough support to make the movement 
of public importance. The question of building the Boston 
and Albany Railroad was then under discussion in the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts. In the course of debate a 
member declared that the road ought to be constructed in 
order to keep the people from going to Oregon; that an asso- 
ciation of active, enterprising men had been formed to colo- 
nize that country, and that four thousand families had en- 
gaged to go. In 1829 Kelley published his Geographical 
Sketches of Oregon, made up, he stated, from the Journal 
of Lewis and Clark, from public documents, and personal 
interviews with voyageurs and travellers.* The next year 
the Colonization Society was incorporated as ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Society for Encouraging the Settlement of the Oregon 
Territory.” + 

A memorial was presented to Congress asking for aid 
and the right to extinguish the Indian title to land, and a 
general circular issued calling for emigrants. 

A seaport city with wide streets, large lots, and a great 
public square was to be built on Gray’s Bay at the mouth of 


* National Gazette, March 9, 1880. 

+ Laws of Massachusetts, 1831, Chapter LXIII, June 22, 1831. 

{ A general circular to All Persons of Good Character who wish to emigrate to 
the Oregon Territory embracing some account of the Character and advantages of 
the country ; the right and the Means and Operations by which it is to be settled ; 
And all necessary Directions for becoming an Emigrant. Hall J. Kelley, General 
Agent. By order of the American Society for Encouraging the Settlement of the 
Oregon Territory instituted in Boston in 1829. Charlestown, 1831. 
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the Multnomah River.* Emigrants with certificates of good 
moral character would be accepted, must sign a pledge to 
emigrate and obey the civil government to be established, and 
deposit twenty dollars as proof of good faith. Once in 
Oregon each person, married women excepted, would receive 
a seaport lot five hundred feet square, or two farms of forty 
and one hundred and sixty acres in the Multnomah Valley, 
and free transportation from St. Louis. 

Emigrants were to gather March 1, 1832, in the chief 
cities from Portland and Boston to Albany and Baltimore, 
and find their way in companies of fifty under a captain to 
St. Louis. + 

From St. Louis the route would be by the Great Platte 
River to its source, thence over the mountains by the depres- 
sion described by Sublette as the Southern Pass, to the 
sources of the Multnomah, and so to the site of the city at its 
mouth. Each emigrant must find his own arms, blankets, 
and covered wagon for his women. Physicians, master ship- 
builders, wheelwrights, carpenters, blacksmiths, skilled me- 
chanics of all sorts were wanted. The first expedition was 
to start in January of 1832,¢ but was put off till March in 
hopes of favorable action by Congress. 

Among the few who applied for enlistment in the first 
expedition was Nathaniel J. Wyeth of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. But when the year drew to a close, so few had 
enlisted that the Colonization Society decided to join the 
first and second expeditions in one and changed the date of 
departure to the first of June, 1832.8 Wyeth withdrew, and 
started to form a joint-stock company of fifty persons to 
leave St. Louis by May first, 1832, and engage in trade in 
Oregon. Each member was to contribute forty dollars, the 
articles of agreement were to last five years, and the profits 
were to be divided. 

The plan took shape rapidly, and by February twenty 


* The Kelley circular gives a map of the proposed city. 

+ Ibid. 

+ Boston Patriot, May 28, 1881. United States Gazette, October 22, 1831. 

§N. J. Wyeth to Seymour Whiting, February 5, 1832. Sources of the History 
of Oregon. The Correspondence and Journals of Captain Nathaniel J. Wyeth. 
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three men had paid their first assessment.* Every Saturday 
night the members of the company met at the home of Wyeth 
to become well acquainted, talk over the trip, and discuss 
the schemes of their leader. March first, all being ready, 
they went into camp on an island at the head of Boston 
Harbor, where they remained till the tenth of the month, 
when they set sail for Baltimore, and a week later camped 
two miles outside the city. After a short stay the journey 
was resumed by rail to the Alleghanies, on foot to the Monon- 
gahela, and by steamboat to Pittsburg, St. Louis, and Inde- 
pendence. On leaving Boston the party numbered twenty- 
nine. At Baltimore four of Kelley’s recruits joined, but 
three deserted on the way up the Missouri, and three more 
withdrew at Independence, where the whole party might 
have gone to pieces had it not been for the arrival of Wil- 
liam L. Sublette and his trappers, bound for the mountains. 
Sublette took them in hand, and advised, guided, and _pro- 
tected by him, they crossed the plains to the annual rendez- 
vous of the trappers at Pierre’s Hole, on the upper waters 
of the Snake River, where were gathered for purposes of 
trade hundreds of Indians, trappers of the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company and the American Fur Company, and many 
who were trapping on their own account. 

At this great fair Wyeth remained nine days, during 
which time seven men left him, reducing the party to eleven. 
The deserters joined the returning trappers under William 
Sublette. Wyeth with the others pushed on with Milton 
Sublette, and three months later reached Fort Vancouver, on 
the Columbia. That the expedition had failed was so appar- 
ent that the men unanimously asked for their discharge, and 
the compact which brought them from Boston to the Colum- 
bia was dissolved. Five went home by sea, two remained in 
Oregon, two died, and two in 1833 returned overland with 
Wyeth, who reached Cambridge in November.+ 

The plans of the Oregon Colonization Society meantime 
had come to naught. But Kelley gathered a few followers in 
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*N. J. Wyeth to Leonard Wyeth, December 5, 1831. 
} Oregon: Or a Short History of a Long Journey from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Region of the Pacific by Land. John B. Wyeth, Cambridge, 1833. 
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the autumn of 1832, and early in 1833 made a final appeal 
to the public.* He was, he said, on his way to Oregon, and 
would join his friends assembling in New Orleans in March. 
He had recently fitted out detachments of emigrants, and 
must ask for aid. His purpose was to enlighten and benefit 
the nations in and about the Pacific Ocean by bringing to 
them the principles of free and liberal government and the 
blessings of the Christian religion. Oregon belonged to the 
United States, and ought not to be in the possession of an- 
other nation “to be made the theatre of an ambition ever 
thirsting for blood and for power.” + 

At New Orleans his companions deserted him, but he 
went on to Vera Cruz, where his property was seized for 
duties, made his way to California, and after many adven- 
tures, much hardship and suffering, reached Fort Vancouver 
in October, 1834. 

The circulars and notices of Kelley and the overland 
journey of Wyeth aroused but little public interest in the 
Oregon country. But a letter which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Advocate early in 1833 stirred the public conscience 
strongly. The government, in carrying out its policy of 
moving the Indians to lands beyond the Mississippi, had 
urged the Wyandots, long resident in Ohio, to exchange 
their reservation for lands near the Missouri River. Before 
accepting the offer the tribe sent out a party to explore the 
region tendered. One of the party, an interpreter named 
William Walker, wrote to a friend an account of the country 
and described an incident which came to his attention while 
in St. Louis. 

While visiting General Clark, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, the general told him that three chiefs of the Flat- 
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* A letter from New York in January, 1838, states that an expedition is fitting 
out in that city, and that a vessel will sail in a few days with a number of young 
men to form a settlement eighty miles up the Columbia. The writer had called on 
the agent of the parsonage on Shugversant Street and had been shown a pamphlet 
containing full information as to Oregon. Those who go must make up their minds 
to endure a life of hardship and labor and live in fear of Indians. He doubted if 
the most ardent city sportsman would much relish the sport. Price of passage, 
$60. United States Gazette, January 4, 1833. 

+ United States Gazette, February 8, 1833. 
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head Nation were in his house, and that they had come from 
the west of the Rocky Mountains in search of the Bible. 
Some white men had penetrated to their country, had wit- 
nessed one of their religious ceremonies, had declared their 
manner of worshipping the Great Spirit was wrong, and told 
them that the white people away toward the rising sun had 
a book directing them how to behave in order to enjoy His 
favor, and hold communion with Him. Excited by these 
descriptions, a council was called, and four chiefs sent to 
St. Louis to procure the book. 

General Clark entertained them, assured them that what 
they had heard was true, explained the Bible and its con- 
tents, but did not give them the book. Two died, and the 
others started homeward. 

The appearance of this letter in the Christian Advocate * 
was followed by a call from President Fisk of Wilbraham 
College for two young men to go to the Flatheads, live 
with them, learn their language, preach Christ, open schools, 
and introduce agriculture and the arts of civilized life. 
Copies of the paper containing the letter and the appeal 
found their way in time to St. Louis, and brought an- 
other letter from a resident of that place.t| He had seen Gen- 
eral Clark, who assured him that the visit of the chiefs was 
a fact, but gave a different version of the cause. Two Flat- 
heads had been educated by the Jesuits in Montreal, had re- 
turned to their tribe, and had attempted to instruct their 
people how white men worshipped the Great Spirit. The 
result of their teachings was the visit of the chiefs. The call 
of President Fisk was heard, and in 1834 the Methodists 
sent out Jason and Daniel Lee as missionaries to the Indians. 


* Christian Advocate and Journal and Zion’s Herald, March 1, 1833. Letter 
of William Walker to G. P. Disoway, Upper Sandusky, January 19, 1833. 

+ Letter of E. W. Sehon, Christian Advocate, May 10, 1833. History of the 
Fur Trade of the Far West. H. M. Chittenden, Vol. III, pp. 912-925. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
THE ELECTION OF 1832. 


In the annual message of December, 1829, Jackson had 
asked for an amendment to the Constitution limiting the 
President to one term of four or six years. Some of his fol- 
lowers, supposing that he would take his own advice, that 
he would be content with one term, that he would not even 
listen to a proposition to be a candidate for re-election, began 
as early as the spring of 1830 to cast about for a successor, 
and mentioned the names of Van Buren and Calhoun. Such 
suggestions, however, gave much offence to the great body 
of Jackson Republicans. Some Western prints, it was said, 
in commenting on the President’s message seem to take it 
for granted that General Jackson will not be a candidate 
for re-election, and speculate as to who is to be his successor. 
That is an idle question, and ought not to be asked till the 
intentions of our worthy chief magistrate in relation to a 
re-election are known. He is the choice of the people, and 
if his health permits, he will no doubt consent to serve a 
second term. But when the proper time does come to dis- 
cuss this question the stern Republican principles, the un- 
swerving consistency, the industry, the legal ability and 
knowledge of men and measures which so distinguish Martin 
Van Buren will place him before the country as a worthy 
successor of Andrew Jackson. 

We regret to see the unauthorized nomination of Van 
Buren, said the friends of Calhoun. We regret it because 
it encourages the hopes of those who, relying on a split in the 
Republican party, seek to name the next President, and be- 
cause it cannot benefit the individual whom it proposes to 
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serve. All this was true, but the people were not ready to 
believe that Jackson would accept a renomination, and the 
question of his successor continued to furnish a topic for dis- 
cussion. Coalition letter writers and coalition prints, an 
administration editor complained, continue to speak of a 
successor to General Jackson. Their object is to split the 
Republican ranks, and with this end in view, they pretend 
that Van Buren and Calhoun are already in the field. This 
is false. It is the wish of the party to re-elect General Jack- 
son, a wish that has been publicly expressed in the East, 
in the West, and in the South. Mr. Van Buren knows this, 
and a knowledge of it is enough to prevent him holding any 
such views as are attributed to him by the coalitionists.* 

The United States Telegraph,+ a newspaper published at 
Washington, and heretofore looked on as the official organ of 
the administration, now denied that Jackson was to be a 
candidate. Such a declaration, the editor said, was ill timed, 
unadvised, and unauthorized. The first year of the adminis- 
tration had but just ended. For the President to enter at 
such a time on a new campagn would prejudice all his acts, 
and give body to the charge of selfish ends and electioneering 
purposes. Moreover, none could tell what would be the state 
of the country or of the public mind two years hence. Gen- 
eral Jackson might not then be alive, or if alive, might not 
think that the public will demanded of him the sacrifice of 
his private comfort. 

To this the New York editor replied: Andrew Jackson 
of Tennessee is a candidate for re-election to the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States, and cited some remarks of Sen- 
ator Grundy of Tennessee. I am not authorized, said the 
Senator, while speaking on Foot’s Resolution,{ to make this 
declaration on this floor, but I venture to assert on my own 
responsibility that the President is a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. If gentlemen will only exercise a little patience, in 
about two years and a half they can try this question (re- 
moval from office) before the great American tribunal—the 


* New York Courier and Enquirer, March 12, 1830. 
¢ The United States Telegraph, March 16, 1830. 
{ Register of Debates in Congress, Vol. VI, Part I, 1829-30, p. 217. 
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People. True, Jackson is a little old, but he is tough and 
sound, aye, as good old seasoned hickory. With him the 
West is satisfied, and there need be no doubt that next No- 
vember two years he will again be chosen President. 

Into the discussion thus aroused the New York Herald, 
the Mercantile Advertiser, the Richmond Enquirer, and 
many more journals now entered, and were eagerly debating 
the question whether the time had or had not come to name 
a candidate for 1832, when the Republican members of the 
Pennsylvania legislature settled the question, and in caucus 
assembled, renominated Jackson.t As Pennsylvania was the 
first State to present the name of Andrew Jackson to the 
American people, so read the resolution then adopted, it was 
but right that she should be among the first to express her 
sentiments as to the measures of his administration. She 
heartily approved of them, and believed that the harmony of 
the great Democratic party would be promoted by once more 
placing Andrew Jackson before the people as a candidate 
for re-election. Some newspapers denied this, and main- 
tained that the meeting itself was far from harmonious ; that 
not half the Democratic members of the legislature attended 
the caucus; that a motion making an absolute nomination 
was lost; that there was a sharp division between the friends 
of Van Buren and Calhoun, and that the qualified nomina- 
tion was made to get rid of a troublesome question. 

About a fortnight later the Democratic members of the 
New York legislature assembled one evening to eall a con- 
vention, to meet at Herkimer in September, to nominate can- 
didates for governor and lheutenant-governor. Among the 
resolutions then adopted was one stating that the meeting 
heartily responded to the sentiment expressed by the Democ- 
racy of Pennsylvania, and entertained a lively hope and 
strong desire that Andrew Jackson would consent to a re- 
election to the station which he filled with so much honor to 
himself and usefulness to his country.} 

While the Democrats of New York were holding their 


* Register of Debates in Congress, Vol. VI, Part I, 1829-30, p. 219. 
{March 31, 1830, Harrisburg Reporter, April 2, 1830. 
+ Albany Argus, April, 1830. 
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caucus at Albany,* the Jefferson dinner took place at Wash- 
ington, the President and Vice-President exchanging their 
famous toasts, and Calhoun from that moment ceased to be 
a possible candidate for the presidency. From that hour nul- 
lification was a living issue, and Jackson became more than 
ever the candidate of his party. No surprise, therefore, was 
aroused when in June a caucus of the Democratic members 
of the legislature of New Hampshire declared that it heart- 
ily approved of the nomination by the Democratic members 
of the legislatures of Pennsylvania and New York of Andrew 
Jackson as a candidate for the next presidential term.t{ 

So far each nomination had been made by a caucus, but 
in December ¢ the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Alabama adopted resolutions, copies of which the Governor 
sent to the executive of each State in the Union. In them 
the administration was warmly approved, and Jackson recom- 
mended to the good people of the United States for re-elec- 
tion. In Illinois § both House and Senate by large majori- 
ties approved the action of Alabama, and declared it highly 
important to the welfare of the nation that Jackson should 
serve a second term. In Delaware the two houses voted that 
they did not consider that the best interests of the nation 
required the re-election of Andrew Jackson; that his veto 
of the Maysville Road Bill met with their unqualified disap- 
probation; and that, as Alabama has expressed her views as 
to the man who should next fill the presidential chair, Dela- 
ware would declare that her choice was Henry Clay.|| In 
Massachusetts, after some debate, the Alabama resolutions 
were laid on the table;{{ but a caucus of National Republi- 
can members declared for Clay.** 

It was now high time for the President to speak out, 
and accordingly, the Globe, an administration newspaper just 
set up at Washington to take the place of the Telegraph, 
which had gone over to Calhoun, announced that Jackson 
would be a candidate. It was true that he had declared that 
one term was enough, but in this the people did not agree 


* April 13, 1830. + New Hampshire Patriot, June, 1830. 
¢{ December 17, 1830. § January 4, 1831. || January 26, 1831. 
“| January 22, 1831. ** February 15, 1831. 
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with him. Even if Congress sent out a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution it was morally certain not to be rati- 
fied by the States. Did it not require the assent of three- 
fourths of the States to amend the Constitution? And had 
not more than one-quarter of them already invited the Presi- 
dent to serve a second term? Moreover, no executive from 
Washington down to the second Adams had ever refused to 
submit his administration to the scrutiny of a canvass, and 
himself to the test of a contest for re-election. And would 
Andrew Jackson retreat under the fire of his enemies? 
Would he decline the invitations of so many States and refuse 
the people a chance to pass on his public actions? No! He 
could not do so without dishonor. He must again be a can- 
didate. Under these circumstances, the Globe declared, it 
was permitted to say that, if the people called on Jackson 
to serve a second term, he would not decline the nomination.* 

When this piece of good news was known in Harrisburg 
another caucus of the Democratic members of the legislature 
was called, and a letter of congratulation addressed to Jack- 
son adopted and signed by the seventy-eight members 
present.t In reply the President assured them that not- 
withstanding the hope he had entertained of retiring to the 
walks of private life at the end of the four years for which 
he was elected, he was ready, and felt bound to relinquish 
it, and that his services were at the disposal of the people. ¢ 
Jackson had now been nominated and had accepted. 

The friends of Clay, National Republicans, as they began 
to call themselves, seemed much inclined, on the other hand, 
to make use of a new piece of political machinery but lately 
tested by the Anti-Masons, and hold a great national nomi- 
nating convention. Some opposed the idea as useless, and 
held that he was as much in nomination as he ever could be. 
Others were greatly pleased with the plan, and when the 
Kentucky State Convention met at Frankfort in December, 
1830, it was ordered that if such a convention of friends of 
internal improvement, domestic industry, and commercial 


* The Globe, January 22, 1831. + February 3, 1831. 
t February 9, 1831. National Intelligencer, March 2, 1831. 
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reciprocity were held at Washington or elsewhere, Kentucky 
should be represented by twelve delegates.* The National 
Republicans of Erie County also approved, and recommended 
that the State convention be given power to choose delegates 
to the national convention.t The National Republican 
General Committee of New York suggested Philadelphia as 
the place, and the first Wednesday in September as the day 
for the meeting of the convention. {| A caucus of members 
of the Maryland legislature proposed that delegates from 
each State, equal in number to its electors of President, 
should assemble at Baltimore on the second Monday in De- 
cember, § a plan at once accepted by a Clay convention at 
Hartford, || by the National Republican caucus at Portland, 
which chose delegates to represent Maine, and by a great 
meeting at Philadelphia. 

By this time Illinois and New Jersey had nominated 
Jackson. In the New Jersey legislature, the committee to 
whom the Alabama resolutions were referred made two re- 
ports: a majority in favor of Jackson, and a minority in 
support of Clay. From the resolutions thus adopted by leg- 
islatures, conventions, public meetings, and in the party 
caucus, it is possible to make out what may be considered 
as the platforms of the two parties. 

The National Republicans, a name all true friends of 
the tariff, the bank, internal improvements, and Henry Clay 
were urged to adopt, believed that the policy and conduct of 
Jackson had more than made good the forebodings of his 
opponents in 1828, and exhibited a total incapacity to ad- 
minister the affairs of government. By recalling able and 
experienced ministers from foreign missions, that he might 
fill their places with political partisans, more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars of public money had been wasted. By 
the appointment of scores of editors of newspapers to impor- 
tant offices the free expression of public opinion had been 
gagged. He had wantonly attacked the bank of the United 
States, which had done so much to restore a sound currency, 


* National Intelligencer, December 22, 18380. + Ibid., December 29, 1830, 
t Ibid., February 17, 1831. § Annapolis Republican, February 19, 1831. 
| National Intelligencer, March 7, 1831. “| Ibid., March 7, 1831. 
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and stop the circulation of depreciated paper and the notes 
of insolvent banks; he had usurped the powers of the federal 
judiciary, interpreted treaties, and withheld from the Indi- 
ans the protection the United States was bound to give; he 
had, in the short space of twelve months, appointed more 
members of Congress to office than any other President during 
his whole term; he had dismissed from office hundreds of 
honest and faithful public servants because they had pre- 
ferred another candidate for the presidency, and in so doing 
had been guilty of an exercise of arbitrary power ruinous to 
the elective franchise; he had declared that “ rotation in 
office is essential to the preservation of the purity of repub- 
lican principles,” and there seemed to be no reason why he 
should be exempted from the operation of his own rule. 

The Democratic Republicans, as they called themselves, 
declared that their chief had discharged the duties of his 
exalted station with an ability and energy which merited the 
thanks of a great, free, and intelligent people; that his firm 
stand in defence of the rights of the States as independent 
sovereignties and his strict adherence to the principles of 
Jefferson added lustre to his character, and gave him new 
claims on the gratitude of the American people, and that in 
consenting to be again a candidate he had yielded to the 
wishes of the Democracy of the Union. 

The announcement by the President of his willingness 
to be a candidate for a second term was now seized on by Van 
Buren as a good pretext for resigning the Secretaryship 
of State. 

Both he and the Secretary of War had some time before 
made known their desire to withdraw, for the social rela- 
tions of the members of the cabinet had long been broken. 
Scarcely had that body been called together, when the Presi- 
dent was visited by a minister from Philadelphia, who laid 
before him charges against the character of the wife of the 
Secretary of War. Proof was demanded, and what was so 
considered was furnished. But Jackson regarded it as a 
mass of idle tales of scandal-mongers animated by spite, and 
took no action till the winter of 1830. A member of Con- 
gress then called on him, assured him “ that a certain foreign 
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lady ” had formed a plan with the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury and the Navy and the Attorney-General to drive Major 
Eaton out of the cabinet and his wife from society, and 
asked if he were tame enough to submit.* Jackson stoutly 
declared he never would, wrote a vigorous note to the three 
offenders, and consulted Van Buren and Eaton as to the 
wisdom of sending it. Wan Buren advised him to write no 
letters, but to call the secretaries before him and read what 
he had written, lest in the heat of the moment more should 
be said than was intended.+ The advice was taken, the men 
were summoned, and “from the paper in my hand resting 
on my knee,” Jackson read his words of censure. 

The treatment of the Secretary of War and his wife was 
denounced as unjust in itself and disrespectful to him, and 
they were told that, if it was true that they had conspired 
to drive the Secretary of War from the cabinet their conduct 
was an insult and indignity offered to the President. With- 
out any solicitation, but solely as his own act, Jackson de- 
clared, he had brought Major Eaton into his cabinet, and in 
the firm conviction of the injustice of the imputations which 
malice had cast upon his wife, he intended to keep him there. 
“TJ will not part with Major Eaton,” said he, “ and those of 
my cabinet who cannot harmonize with him had better with- 
draw, for harmony I must and will have.” | Each one having 
declared that so far as his “influence went it had always 
been used differently,” and that it was his “ wish to har- 
monize,” Jackson “ determined not to dismiss them.” § 

_ Harmony was not restored. A breach never to be healed 
and constantly widening had been made, and ere another 
year went by Eaton expressed an earnest wish to retire. 
Almost at the same time Van Buren made a like request, 


* Jackson to Eaton, July 19, 1880. Jackson MSS., Library of Congress. 

+ Jackson to Van Buren, August 8, 1831. Jackson MSS., Library of Congress. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Herbert Putman, Librarian of Congress, and to Mr. 
Montgomery Blair, for permission to examine these papers. ‘ 

t Paper read to the Cabinet, July 23, 1830, Jackson MSS., Library of Con- 
gress. , 

§ Endorsement on the paper. An account of this interview was sent to Eaton 
by Jackson, July 19, 18380. 
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and each was asked to wait till the President could find a 
successor. or the new Secretary of War Jackson now se- 
lected his old friend, Hugh L. White, of Tennessee, formally 
tendered the office,* and while waiting for a reply decided 
to reorganize the cabinet. To permit two members to leave 
and the others to remain would give good reason for miscon- 
ception “and malignant misrepresentation concerning their 
influence” on public affairs. The cabinet, moreover, had 
come into being “as a unit,” and as a unit it should cease 
to exist. 

About the middle of April, accordingly, the President 
sent for Ingham, told him of the resignation of Van Buren 
and Eaton, not then made public, showed him Van Buren’s 
letter, and announced the reasons for reorganizing the cab- 
inet.{ Later in the day a like interview was held with the 
Secretary of the Navy, and each promptly resigned. The 
Secretaryship of State was now offered to Edward Living- 
ston, and that of the Navy to Levi Woodbury. 

Meantime Van Buren’s letter of resignation was given 
to the newspapers. It set forth in substance that from the 
day he entered the cabinet, his anxious wish, his earnest en- 
deavor, had been to prevent too early a discussion of the ques- 
tion, Who shall be Jackson’s successor? that he had striven 
hard to discountenance and, if possible, to put down, the 
disposition so early shown to connect his name with the dis- 
turbing topic. But circumstances, not of his creation and 
quite beyond his control, had given the matter a differ- 
ent turn. In fine, he was a candidate for the presidency 
when Jackson had finished his second term, and as such ought 
not to remain in the cabinet.§ | 

That the resignations of two of the secretaries, Ingham 
of the Treasury and Branch of the Navy, had been asked for 
by the President, was made clear by their letters, which at 
once appeared in the newspapers.|| But some weeks passed 


* Jackson to White, April 9, 1831. Jackson MSS., Library of Congress. 
+ Jackson to Ingham, April 20, 1831. 

¢ Jackson MSS., April 18, 1831, Library of Congress. 

§ Washington Globe, April 20, 1831. 

|| Washington Telegraph, April 22, 24, 1831. 
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before the cause of the trouble was made public, and the 
blame, in the meantime, was laid upon Van Buren. The 
ex-Secretary of State, said one of the party journals, tells 
the President why he wished to leave the cabinet. The party 
is divided and distracted about the succession. He himself 
is now held up as a candidate for the presidency. He is 
suspected of employing the great influence of his office for 
the advancement of his own ends. The President is attacked 
through him. The administration is embarrassed, and ob- 
jections are raised against it by some of its own party; jeal- 
ousies are engendered, and there is no knowing to what an 
extreme these discords may be carried. To put an end to 
this state of things, to reconcile factions and harmonize the 
party, to give the administration the united aid of all its 
friends through the President’s two terms of office, Mr. Van 
Buren has retired from the Department of State. Is there 
anything mysterious in this? But no pains are spared, no 
dark insinuations are wanting to rouse the suspicions and 
resentment of Mr. Branch and Mr. Ingham. It is per- 
fectly consistent that the President should bear testimony to 
their zeal and yet not wish to retain them. Was not an 
entirely new cabinet better suited to harmony? A and B 
may go in if C and D will; but not if E and F remain. How- 
ever much the opposition may chuckle at the dissolution of 
the cabinet, it puts them worse off than before. Their plans 
of sewing seeds of strife between the friends of Van Buren 
and Calhoun is broken up. Van Buren may be going across 
the Atlantic. He no longer has the ear of the President, 
nor the influence of office, nor any of those opportunities he 
has been charged with abusing. His enemies, therefore, can 
no longer charge him with using his official position to fan 
the flame of discord and breed strife in the Republican 
ranks. * 

Mr. Van Buren, said a Clay journal,+ will be sent to 
England to take the place of Mr. McLane, who is to be re- 
called, and become Secretary of the Treasury. He has 
played his cards very adroitly, and the expectation is that he 
will run on the Jackson ticket for Vice-President; that im- 
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mediately after re-election Jackson will resign on the plea 
of ill-health and increasing infirmities, and that Van Buren 
will then slide easily into the vacant seat without any refer- 
ence to the people of the United States. | 

The motive of the President, said a Calhoun journal,” 
in desiring Mr. Ingham to withdraw was to prevent his con- 
tinuance in office from being regarded as a victory by that 
gentleman over those of the cabinet to whom he is under- 
stood to be opposed. The difference between the correspond- 
ence of Mr. Ingham and the President and that of Van 
Buren and the President is striking. Mr. Ingham’s letters 
are as plain as Mr. Van Buren’s is ambiguous, and the Pres- 
ident’s reply is constrained and lacking in that warmth of 
approbation bestowed on Van Buren. The fact is the Presi- 
dent found himself forced to give up Van Buren as a sacri- 
fice to public opinion, but in yielding to the will of the people 
he determined that Van Buren should not be sacrificed alone, 
and requested Mr. Ingham to resign. It remains to be seen 
how this will be relished by the Democracy of Pennsylvania. 

The Democracy of that great State were much offended. 
We rejoice, said one of their journals, to see the manly firm- 
ness of our statesman, Mr. Ingham. Feeling no self-condem- 
nation he could not voluntarily join those whose public spirit 
induced them to cease from their labors for the public good. 
He is removed from the public councils for a time, said an- 
other, but he is not lost to the eyes of the nation. 

The cause of removal, however, was still a subject of 
speculation, when the mystery was much increased by a letter 
written by Mr. Branch to a friend, plainly stating that want 
of harmony in the cabinet was the cause of the rupture be- 
tween Jackson and his secretaries. For this Mr. Branch 
declared he was in no sense to blame. I went, said he, as 
far as a man of honor could go in endeavoring to promote a 
good understanding between the members of the cabinet. 
But it seems I was expected to go further, and not doing so, 
have been removed.+ Scarcely had this appeared when a 
letter written to a friend by Mr. Ingham + was made public 
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in which it was stated that official intercourse of the heads 
of departments with each other and with the President had 
never been interrupted for a moment, and no difference of 
opinion as to public measures had ever divided the cabinet 
in a single instance. Here at first sight was a flat contra- 
diction; but there really was none, for the one referred to 
the official, and the other to the social intercourse of the mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and the social quarrel to the shame of 
all concerned was now dragged to light. 

In an unsigned paragraph in the Globe, Mr. Eaton called 
on Mr. Branch to come out like a man, tell what he knew, say 
what he meant.* Will the Globe deny, said the Telegraph, 
that Mr. Ingham and Mr. Branch were dismissed because 
they refused to compel their families to associate with that 
of Mr. Eaton? Will the Globe deny that in January, 1830, 
a member of Congress waited on these gentlemen and told 
them of the determination of the President to remove them 
unless they complied with his wishes in this respect? Will 
the Globe deny that Mr. Van Buren availed himself of his 
peculiar situation to ingratiate himself with the President 
by urging the propriety of so doing? Inflamed by these 
queries of the Telegraph, Mr. Eaton now accused Mr. Ingham 
of having inspired them, sent him a challenge,+ and when 
it was rejected, sought, as Mr. Ingham insisted, to waylay 
and assassinate him.t 

Mr. John McPherson Berrien, the Attorney-General, now 
resigned by request,§ and Roger B. Taney was appointed to 
the vacant post. Mr. Edward Livingston had already be- 
come Secretary of State; Levi Woodbury was Secretary of 
the Navy; Mr. Louis McLane was on his way home from 
London to be Secretary of the Treasury; and Van Buren had 
sailed for London as American minister to the Court of St. 
James. No Secretary of War had as yet been found, but 
Lewis Cass in time was appointed. 


* Washington Globe, June 4, 1881. 

t United States Telegraph Extra, June 21, 1831. 

{Mr. Ingham to the President, June 21, 1831. United States Telegraph, 
June 22, 1831. 

§ Jackson to Berrien, June 15, 1831. Jackson MSS., Library of Congress, 
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The belief of Mr. Ingham that his life had been threat- 
ened by a band of assassins, composed of the late Secretary 
of War, the acting Secretary, and some clerks, was wholly 
groundless and Jackson, after investigation, so assured him.* 
But he still insisted that his story was true, and repeated it 
in detail at a great open-air dinner given to him by his ad- 
mirers after his return to Pennsylvania.+ That the disso- 
lution of the cabinet was Jackson’s act, that he had been 
prompted to dismiss the secretaries because they refused to 
visit the family of the Secretary of War, and that he had 
sent Mr. R. M. Johnson to them with orders to cease their 
attempt to force the family of Mr. Eaton out of society, were 
now considered as established facts, and here the scandalous 
affair might well have been suffered to rest. But Mr. Branch 
and Mr. Ingham having stated their cases to the public, Mr. 
Berrien gave his version, whereupon Mr. Eaton answered 
all three. 

From this humiliating quarrel public attention was now 
drawn away by the proceedings of a series of national polit- 
ical conventions which assembled during the closing months 
of 1831. 

In repose to the call of the Anti-Masons of New York,} 
an interstate convention was held at Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember of 1830, and attended by delegates from nine States. 
A strong effort was then and there made to nominate candi- 
dates for the presidency, but so few States were represented 
and it was so important that good candidates should be chosen 
that the question was referred to another national convention 
to be held at Baltimore in September of 1831.§ The call 
recommended that each State should be represented by as 
many delegates as it had members of Congress. But the 
recommendation was not in every case observed, and four of 
the thirteen || States present had one delegate each. William 


* Jackson to Ingham, June, 1831. 

+ Doylestown Democrat Extra. t March, 1829. 

§ The Proceedings of the United States Anti-Masonic Convention held at Phila- 
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Wirt, of Maryland, and Amos Ellmaker, of Pennsylvania, 
were selected as the candidates of the party, and a long address 
to the people of the United States was adopted. The quali- 
fications for a good President were stated to be industry, in- 
telligence, honesty, independence, vigilance, sound judg- 
ment, and patriotism. As a platform for this combination 
of so many virtues, as principles to guide him in the admin- 
istration of government, the convention borrowed from Jef- 
ferson’s first inaugural speech that famous passage in which 
he stated the sixteen essential principles of democracy. Were 
these principles in danger? it was then asked. Did any foe 
threaten them? They were, the convention believed, in im- 
minent danger, and the foe was freemasonry, and in evl1- 
dence of this statement the story of the abduction of Morgan 
and what followed in New York was told again, and all lovers 
of the country and her institutions were besought to cast 
their votes and use their influence to exclude freemasons 
from. power. 3 

While the National Anti-Masonic Convention was in 
session at Baltimore, delegates to a Free-Trade Convention 
were assembling at New York. The idea of such a meeting 
originated with Mr. Condy Raguet and some friends, who 
drew up an address which was published by the Free-Trade 
journals, and approved by a number of Free-Traders invited 
to meet at Philadelphia and consider the proposition. 

From this gathering came the formal call. All friends 
of free trade without distinction of party were asked to 
gather at Philadelphia in September, 1831, and consider 
what steps should be taken to procure a repeal of the pro- 
tective system. The response was quick and hearty. This 
move, it was said, is a peaceful and constitutional measure 
for uniting the friends of free trade against the bill of abom- 
inations. It will bring together the facts, concentrate the 
arguments, and produce co-operation, a pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether among the enemies of the tariff from 
Maine to Georgia. It avoids sectionalism; it avoids nul- 
lification, and it avoids submission. The final payment of 
the national debt, which is near, nay, is very near at hand, 
will produce a new condition closely connected with the 
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tariff. To go on taking from the people annually by taxa- 
tion ten millions of dollars, the amount now paid each year 
into the sinking-fund, and no longer needed for the current 
expenses of government when the debt is extinguished, will 
hazard the existence of the Union. On the other hand, to 
suddenly cut down the duties on imports till they produce 
no more revenue than is needed to meet current expenses will 
cause a scene of ruin which cannot be described. Prepara- 
tions ought, therefore, to be made at once for an early, grad- 
ual, sensible reduction of the tariff to a revenue basis, and 
the public mind should be prepared for and made familiar 
with this inevitable event. Now is the time to act. Now is 
the time to throw upon this subject all the light that can be 
collected from every quarter.* 

In Charleston the idea of a convention was accepted by 
both parties, and at public meetings of the Free-Trade and 
State Rights Party, and of the State Rights and Union Party, 
delegates to the proposed convention were appointed. As 
the newspapers spread the accounts of these proceedings, 
little gatherings of anti-tariff men were held in the chief 
seaports and in a few of the important inland towns, and 
more delegates were chosen. The movement was in no way 
the act of the people. Not a meeting, it is said, was attended 
by forty persons, and frequently all who were sent in the 
name of a State were appointed by a few Free-Traders as- 
sembled in one town or city. Yet the convention was com- 
posed of delegations from fifteen States, and had upon its rolls 
the names of some men well known in this generation. 

A long address to the people of the United States was 
the result of several days’ deliberations. It began by remind- 
ing all who read it that a body of fellow citizens from dif- 
ferent States in the confederation had assembled at Phila- 
delphia to consider the grievances which they suffered under 
the tariff, and to devise, if possible, a constitutional and 
peaceful mode of redress. The deep and settled discontent 
which pervaded many parts of the Union and which came 
from the tariff was no transient feeling, no momentary ex- 
citement likely to pass away on calm reflection. No, it rested 
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on a confirmed belief that the American system was unjust, 
oppressive, and that Congress had not the power to enact it. 
The constitutionality of a law was not established by the 
fact that the judiciary would uphold it. Under the pre- 
tence of supplying revenue Congress might lay duties which 
would stop importation and destroy all revenue. Still, the 
law would purport to be an exercise of the power to lay and 
collect taxes, and the court, judging it by what was apparent 
on its face, would declare it constitutional. Literally and 
in terms an act might be an execution of an expressly granted 
power, yet in its operation and effect might not only tran- 
scend that power but directly contravene it. In the opinion 
of a numerous and intelligent portion of the American 
people the tariff of 1828 was just such an act. It was a 
palpable abuse of the taxing power, injuriously affected the 
interests of commerce, navigation, agriculture, and the me- 
chanic arts, gave protection to one kind of labor at the ex- 
pense of every other, and after the payment of the national 
debt would produce an immense annual revenue far beyond 
the needs of the government. As men and brethren, there- 
fore, the delegates appealed to the people to join in an effort 
to correct this abuse. Before adjournment an effort was 
made to appoint a committee to confer with the tariff con- 
vention soon to meet at New York, but the resolution was 
indefinitely postponed by a great majority. 

The tariff convention about to assemble was the outcome 
of a meeting of wool growers and manufacturers at New 
York in May, from which came an invitation to the me- 
chanics, manufacturers, and agriculturists in the several 
States to appoint delegates to gather at New York in October 
and form a National Association. The response was hearty, 
and on the day named five hundred and twenty-five dele- 
gates from thirteen States and the District of Columbia met 
in convention, and another long address was issued to the 
people of the United States. 

But the convention which aroused the greatest popular 
interest was that of the National Republicans which held 
its sessions at Baltimore from the 12th to the 16th of Decem- 
ber. Seventeen States and the District of Columbia were 
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represented. No delegates came from South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, or Mississippi. The first 
day was taken up with the details of organization. But on 
the second the name of Henry Clay was formally presented 
as the candidate for the office of President of the United 
States to be supported by those opposed to the re-election of 
Andrew Jackson. It was then ordered that the roll should 
be called, and that each member when his name was reached 
should rise and say “ who was his favorite candidate.” When 
this was done, it was found that every delegate present save 
one had voted for Clay. On the third day John Sergeant of 
Pennsylvania was nominated for Vice-President. 

No platform setting forth the principles and policy of 
the National Republicans was adopted. An address did duty 
as such and severely arraigned the conduct of Jackson. He 
was charged with having removed more persons from office 
in four months than had his six predecessors in forty years; 
with recalling foreign ministers unnecessarily, and at great 
costs to the country, and in a manner discourteous to them 
and to the governments to which they were accredited ; with 
naming for office men so unfit that they were rejected by the 
Senate almost unanimously, and then renaming some of them 
as if to put them into office against the opinions of his con- 
stitutional advisers; he had denounced the appointment of 
members of Congress to office as a great abuse, and had then 
selected four heads of departments from that body and had 
appointed other Congressmen to places to an extent hereto- 
fore unknown. He had cried out against the corruption of 
the press by the previous administrations, yet partisan edit- 
ors were now the most favored class of pretenders to office. 
He had admitted the constitutionality and expediency of in- 
ternal improvements, and had then vetoed the most impor- 
tant bills planned to accomplish this purpose. He had sought 
to destroy the efficiency of the judiciary by favoring the 
repeal of the twenty-fifth section of the J udiciary Act; had 
ignored our treaties with the Indians, and had left the un- 
offending natives to the mercy of Georgia, and had given his 
countenance to the shameful treatment of the missionaries. 
By avowing himself the friend of a judicious tariff, and then 
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recommending to Congress the very policy which had been 
adopted by the enemies of protection as the best form of at- 
tack, he had shown himself the secret enemy of the system, 
as willing to sacrifice the most important national objects in 
the vain attempt to conciliate the opposing party feelings of 
different sections of the country. In his recent message to 
Congress he had, for the third time, declared his hostility to 
the Bank, and intimated that he should consider his re-elec- 
tion as an expression of the wish of the people that the Bank 
should be destroyed. He was fully and three times over 
pledged to the people to veto any bill that might be passed 
for rechartering the Bank, and there was little doubt that 
if re-elected he would try to put the substitute he had 
recommended, or something like it, in place of the old insti- 
tution. Were the people of the United States ready for this? 
Were the farmers of the West ready for this? Were the 
enterprising, liberal, high-minded, and intelligent merchants 
ready for this ? 

The annual message from which the National Republi- 
cans took the passage on the Bank was brief and common- 
place. 

The President, as usual, reviewed our relations with 
other countries, referred to the removal of the Chickasaws 
and Choctaws by which the whole of Mississippi and the 
western part of Alabama would be freed from Indian occu- 
pancy, and congratulated the country on the state of the 
finances. The payment on account of the national debt during 
the year would exceed sixteen million and a half dollars. 
The amount which would be applied between March fourth, 
1829, and January first, 1832, would exceed forty millions. 
The day when the debt would be paid in full was therefore so 
near that some modification of the tariff was imperative at 
the session then begun. The amendment to the Constitution 
changing the manner of electing the President and Vice- 
President and limiting the term of office was again asked 
for ; and the extension of the Circuit Courts to the six States * 
where they did not exist was recommended. The message 
closed with a few words on the Bank. 


* House Reports, No. 358, 21st Congress, 1st Session, Vol. III, pp. 14, 26, 27. 
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His remarks in the message of 1829 had been referred 
in the House to the Committee of Ways and Means. Through 
its chairman, McDuffie, the committee reported in favor of 
the Bank, declared it was constitutional and expedient, that 
it had furnished a circulating medium more uniform than 
specie, and denounced the plan proposed by Jackson as tend- 
ing to give the government a patronage dangerous in its 
character, centralizing in its tendency, and “ prodigious in 
its influence.” Jackson was deeply offended, described the 
Bank as the “hydra of corruption, so dangerous to our lib- 
erties by its corrupting influences everywhere, and not the 
least in the Congress of the Union,” * censuréd the Globe 
for failing to attack the Bank with vigor, and declared “we 
must get another organ to announce the policy and defend 
the administration.” + 

Biddle was greatly pleased with the report, reprinted 
an edition at the expense of the Bank, and sent extracts to 
the newspapers, lest the people should fail to see or read the 
document, and induced Gallatin to write a long article in 
defence of the Bank for the American Quarterly Review. 
To please the administration Jackson men named by Lewis 
were made directors of the Nashville branch, and confident 
that all these things would induce the President to yield, 
Biddle announced his opinion that at the next session of 
Congress the Bank should apply for a renewal of its charter.$ 

But when the next session opened Jackson resumed his 
attack, and the Bank war was on again more fiercely than 
ever. The press, friendly to the institution, abused the mes- 
sage and derided the President’s plan of a bank “as a branch 
of the Treasury Department.” The Globe replied in kind. 
The Bank put forth the report of McDuffie, Gallatin’s Con- 
siderations on the Currency, letters from Madison || and 
Monroe, speeches of Congressmen, and replies to Benton. In 


* Reminiscences, etc., James A. Hamilton, pp. 164, 167. 
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the House an attempt to send the remarks on the Bank to a 
select committee was defeated, and no further notice was 
taken of them. In the Senate leave was refused Benton to 
introduce a joint resolution ‘‘ That the Charter of the Bank 
of the United States ought not to be renewed.” In the leg- 
islature of New York resolutions against recharter were 
introduced; in that of Pennsylvania resolutions in favor of 
recharter were passed; and in that of New Hampshire the 
friends of Jackson easily carried through a resolution oppos- 
ing recharter. 

By this time the cabinet broke up. The new Secretaries 
of the Treasury and of State were strong Bank men, and 
the prospect. of renewal was so bright that the stockholders 
at their annual meeting bade the president and directors 
apply for a continuation of the charter whenever they 
thought fit. Indeed, it seemed for a time that Jackson would 
give his assent. So skilfully was he managed by Livingston 
and McLane that an understanding was reached. The Bank 
was not to apply for a recharter till after the election, was 
then to accept certain changes in the old charter, and Jack- 
son was to approve the bill granting a new lease of life. _ 

In this state of affairs Congress met in December, 1831, 
and listened with no little surprise to the President’s mild 
remarks on the Bank. He had, he said, in former messages 
expressed his opinions in relation to the Bank of the United 
States as at present organized. This he did from a sense of 
duty in order that the attention of Congress and the people 
might be aroused and the matter be disposed of in the best 
manner suited to promote the ends of the Constitution and 
the interests of the public. This duty performed, he was 
content to leave it for the present to the investigation of an 
enlightened people and their representatives.* That an 
agreement between the President and ‘the Bank had been 
reached, that a bill to recharter framed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Biddle had been approved by the Presi- 
dent before Congress met, was now openly asserted. The 
Globe denied it on authority. But the New York Enquirer 
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denied that the Globe spoke with the authority of the 
President.* 

Hard upon the message came a report of Secretary 
MeLane in which the Bank was declared to be constitutional, 
expedient, indispensably necessary, and entitled to a strong 
claim on the consideration of Congress in any future leg- 
islation. + 

The agreement between McLane and Biddle was to the 
effect that the Bank should not petition for recharter till 
after the election. From this position Biddle was now driven 
by a passage in the address of the National Republican 
Convention, by the statement of Clay that “ now or never was 
the time to act with any chance of success,” that “ any delay 
to memorialize, especially after the action of the stockholders 
on the subject,” would be “ an electioneering step” against 
him; t by the advice of Webster that “it is expedient for 
the Bank to apply for the renewal of its charter without 
delay ” ;§ and, above all, by the urgency of McDuffie.|| Again 
and again McLane warned the friends of the Bank not to 
think of such a thing.§ But Biddle yielded, and early in 
January notified McDuffie that an application would be made 
and promptly forwarded the petition to Dallas. Three days 
later the memorial was accordingly presented in the Senate 
by Dallas, and for a month no more was heard of the matter. 

The tariff issue, however, was taken up at once, for the 
discontent in the planting States, the threats of nullification 
by South Carolina, the nearness of the day when the debt 
would be extinguished and a surplus accumulate in the 
treasury, and the appearance of resolutions calling for a 
reduction in the rates of duties on foreign imports, left no 
doubt that a revision of some kind must be made in the tariff 
before the session ended. That there might be uniform 
action in both Houses, Clay assembled such Senators and 
Representatives as were friendly to protection. He knew 
full well, he said, that the revenue must be cut down. But 
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in making the reduction the American System must not 
suffer ; the protective duties must not be touched. He would 
lessen the revenue by taking off the duties on such articles 
as did not come into competition with American products, 
and by making other duties prohibitory. When told that 
such a course was no better than a defiance to the South, the 
President, and the Democratic party, he replied that “to 
preserve, maintain, and strengthen the American System, he 
would defy the South, the President, and the devil.” 

While in this state of mind on the day on which Dallas 
presented the memorial from the Bank, Clay moved that all 
existing duties on articles imported from foreign countries 
and not coming into competition with like articles made or 
produced in the United States ought to be abolished, save 
duties on wines and silks, which ought to be reduced, and 
that the Committee on Finance be instructed to report a bill 
accordingly. Hayne would have all duties so reduced that 
the revenue should be just sufficient to meet the cost of gov- 
ernment after the national debt was paid; would allow a 
reasonable time for the gradual reduction of duties on articles 
coming into competition with those of a like kind made or 
produced in our country; and would then have all duties so 
equalized that the tax imposed on no one article should, as 
compared with its value, vary materially from the general 
average. 

In the course of the long debate which went on before 
the resolution was sent to the Committee on Manufactures, 
Clay spoke twice with great effect. Indeed, one of his 
speeches, universally admired at the time, served as a store- 
house of protectionist’s arguments for many years to come, 
and is deservedly considered as entitled to a place among 
his really great efforts. 

The committee having reported a bill as instructed, it 
was laid on the table, and was still quietly reposing there 
when a bill to alter the tariff came up from the House of 
Representatives. That body, at the request of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, had called on the Secretary of the 
Treasury for information concerning the tariff, and for 
“such suggestions as he might think useful with a view to 
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the adjustment of the tariff after the payment of the public 
debt.” * McDuffie had reported a like resolution from the 
Committee of Ways and Means,} but now, without waiting 
for Secretary McLane to report, he presented a bill from the 
same committee. { This called for an immediate reduction 
of duties of every sort, save those on iron, steel, salt and 
sugar, cotton-bagging, hemp, and flax, and everything made 
of cotton, wool, and iron to a uniform basis of twenty-five 
per cent ad valorem. On the articles named the duties were 
to come down gradually, falling to twenty per cent ad valorem 
at once; to eighteen and three-quarters per cent on June 
thirtieth, 1833; and to twelve and a half per cent one year 
later. 

While men of all shades of opinion on tariff reform were 
anxiously awaiting the report of the Secretary, an incident 
of no little significance happened one day in the House. 
Among the new members who at the opening of the session 
took the oath of office was John Quincy Adams. In the 
arrangement of committees he had been placed at the head of 
that on Manufactures, and in the course of its meetings had 
spoken strongly against the tariff resolution of Clay, and 
had said to one of the members of the House from South 
Carolina that he thought the tariff oppressive to the South, 
and believed that a great reduction in rates was due to the 
people of that section.§ Sentiments of this sort from a man 
of his force and character had greatly pleased his Demo- 
cratic colleagues, and led the less extreme among them to 
hope that from the Committee on Manufactures would come 
a bill the Southern members could support. When, there- 
fore, in March Adams stood up in his place and asked to be 
relieved from further service on the Committee on Manu- 
factures, because he had been appointed on the committee 
to investigate the affairs of the Bank of the United States, 
member after member rose to protest. Mr. Cambreling of 
New York was the first to object. He firmly believed that at 
the present crisis, the harmony, if not the life of the Confed- 


* January 19, 1832. + January 16, 1832. t February 8, 1832, 
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eracy, hung upon the arduous, prompt, and patriotic efforts 
of a few eminent men, and he was sure the gentleman from 
Massachusetts could do much good where he was. Barbour of 
Virginia declared “ with unaffected sincerity ” that the gen- 
tleman had done his duty in committee with a spirit and 
temper that commanded grateful acknowledgment and 
aroused the highest admiration. He would appeal to him as 
a statesman, a philanthropist, above all, as an American, to 
withdraw his request. Drayton of South Carolina hoped 
Adams might not be excused from a position where he might 
be the means of maturing measures which, stamped with 
his authority, might calm the excitement which, if it did 
not endanger the life of the Union, destroyed public tran- 
quillity and threatened consequences deeply to be deplored by 
every lover of his country. Mr. Bates of Maine had little 
thought that he should look to Mr. Adams as the one man 
in the Union capable of taking the high stand of umpire, the 
only man able to prevent the dire catastrophe which seemed 
to hang over the country. Everett of Massachusetts, Stew- 
art of Pennsylvania, Mercer of Virginia, and Wayne of 
Georgia, in language quite as complimentary, asked that the 
motion be withdrawn, and to this Adams consented. 

Thus encouraged, nay, almost forced, to remain at the 
head of his committee, Adams went hard to work, and while 
he labored, the report and bill of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury were laid before the House. The Secretary proposed a 
repeal of the act of 1828 after March 8, 1833, and a limita- 
tion of the revenue to be raised by the new law to the expendi- 
tures of government. Fifteen millions a year he thought 
ample to meet the needs of the government, and as three 
millions might be counted on from the sale of public land, 
he proposed to cut down the revenue yielded by the duties 
on imposts to twelve million dollars, and so dispose the rates 
as to afford adequate protection “to all great national inter- 
ests ” involved. 

The Committee on Manufactures, taking the Secretary’s 
bill as the one serious proposition before the House, made 
such changes as seemed fitting, and reported what became 
known as the Adams Bill. The House now laid aside the 
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bill from the Committee of Ways and Means which it had 
been considering and took up that reported by Adams. 

While the discussion dragged on, meetings were held in 
the tariff States to condemn both bills. The legislatures of 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut passed resolutions. Great 
meetings in many places, from Boston to Opelousas in Lou- 
isiana, expressed the alarm the people felt for the safety of 
the American system. To such appeals the House was deaf, 
and late in June passed the Adams bill, after many altera- 
tions, by 132 yeas to 65 nays. Some amendments were made 
by the Senate. Of these the House accepted a few, and the 
Senate receding from the others passed the bill, and the Presi- 
dent approved it on July 14th. 

While Congress was laboring with the tariff, Biddle was 
busy in behalf of the Bank. At his request the friends of 
that institution secured from the legislature of Pennsylvania 
by a vote almost unanimous a resolution instructing the Sen- 
ators and requesting the Representatives to vote for a re 
charter. Senator Dallas was at once urged to take this to 
Jackson, tell him not to disregard the voice of Pennsylvania, 
and offer to accept any bill he would approve. Livingston 
was asked to carry assurances to Jackson that if he would 
draw the charter with his own hand the Bank would accept 
it.* The terms on which the President would sign a bill 
were finally stated and all seemed accomplished, when the 
enemies of the Bank in Congress demanded an investigation 
of its affairs. The committee was partisan, and was intended 
to be so by the speaker who appointed it. The report of the 
majority was against the Bank, as every man knew it would 
be. But the report of the majority was as complete a vindi- 
cation as the best friend of the institution could desire. With 
Jackson, however, it went for nothing. His worst suspi- 
cions were confirmed by the action of the majority, and from 
the day he read its report he became the Bank’s most im- 
placable foe. 

Had Biddle been wise he would instantly have with- 
drawn the memorial and courted a searching examination. 
This he would not do, and, deaf to the warnings of members 
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of the cabinet, went on, and late in May the Select Commit- 
tee of the Senate to which the memorial was sent reported 
a bill to continue the charter for fifteen years from its ex- 
piration March third, 1836. Five changes in the old charter 
were suggested, not because they were necessary, but in a 
spirit of compromise or concession,* and a bonus of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars payable in three annual instalments 
was exacted. Some amendments were made in the course of 
debate, but the bill was passed substantially as reported early 
in June, received the approval of the House on the third of 
July, and the following day went to the President. The 
House had fixed the ninth of July as the date for adjourn- 
ment, but when that day came the Senate, at the suggestion 
of Clay, changed the date to the sixteenth, in order that more 
than ten days, exclusive of Sunday, might intervene between 
the receipt of the bill by Jackson and the end of the session, 
for Clay was determined that it should be signed, vetoed, or 
become a law without the President’s signature. 

Jackson needed no such defiance, and on July tenth re- 
turned the bill to the Senate with a message which had much 
the appearance of a campaign document. In it the Bank is 
denounced over and over again as a monopoly, unauthorized 
by the Constitution, subversive of the rights of the States, 
and dangerous to the liberties of the people, a monopoly 
granted without any fair return, managed by a few rich men, 
exercising despotic sway over the business of the country, 
and drawing immense sums from the earnings of the Ameri- 
can people. He objects to the new charter because it retains 
most of the odious features and objectionable principles of 
the old institution. Foreigners may buy its stock, the States 
may not tax it, Congress may not charter a rival, and it had 
been granted many privileges neither “ necessary” ‘nor 


* The corporation was to have authority to appoint two or more officers to sign 
and countersign notes under one hundred dollars, instead of requiring that duty 
of the president and cashier. No notes of less than fifty dollars were to be issued 
unless payable at the bank or branch where issued. No real estate was to be held 
longer than two years unless necessary for the transaction of business. In no 
State were there to be more than two branches, and not more than one unless 
more already existed. The bank must receive at any of its branches, in payment 
of State bank balances, notes issued by any other branch. 
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“ proper ” to enable the government to carry on its fiscal con- 
cerns. To the old argument that precedent and the decision 
of the Supreme Court had settled the question of constitu- 
tionality, Jackson replied that precedent was a dangerous 
source of authority, and that Congress, the executive, and 
the court must each for itself be guided by its own opinion 
of the Constitution. ‘Each public officer,” said he, ‘‘ who 
takes an oath to support the Constitution, swears that he will 
support it as he understands it, and not as it is understood 
by others.” ‘‘ The opinion of the judges has no more author- 
ity over Congress than the opinion of Congress has over the 
judges, and on that point the President is independent of 
both.” 

The parts of the message which were read with deepest 
interest by the mass of the people were those in which Jack- 
son appealed to what was called the natural hatred of the 
rich by the poor. The president, directors, and stockholders 
of the Bank were held up and described as “a favored 
class,” enjoying “ exclusive privileges,” as “ opulent citi- 
zens,” “ chiefly of the richest class.’ > “Tt ig much regretted,” 
said the President, “that the rich and powerful too often 
bend the acts of government to their selfish purposes.” 

Distinctions, he continued, there must be under any gov- 
ernment, for equality of talents, education, and wealth could 
not be produced by human institutions. But when the law 
attempted to add artificial distinctions to these natural advan- 
tages, when it undertook “ to grant titles, gratuities, and ex- 
clusive privileges to make the poor poorer and the potent 
more powerful, the humble members of society, the farmers, 
mechanics, and laborers, who have neither the time nor the 
means of securing like favors to themselves, have a right to 
complain of the injustice of their government.” ‘There were, 
he thought, no necessary evils in government. They arose 
from the abuse of government. If a government would con- 
fine itself to equal protection, and “ shower its favors alike 
on the high and the low, the rich and the poor, it would be 
an unqualified blessing.” But this was exactly what our 
government had often failed to do. “ Many of our rich men 
have not been content with equal protection and equal benefit, 
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but have besought us to make them richer by acts of Con- 
gress. By attempting to gratify their desires we have, as the 
results of our legislation, arrayed section against section, in- 
terest against interest, and man against man in a fearful 
commotion which threatens to shake the foundations of our 
Union.” 

Such were the sentiments which had weight with the 
mass of the people. But the parts of the message against 
which Clay and Webster thundered in the Senate and which 
Benton labored to defend were of a graver sort—the charge 
that the Bank was ruining the West by drawing its money 
eastward; the complaint that while the States might tax the 
houses, lands, and cattle, beasts of burden, tools and wagons 
of their citizens, they could not tax the business nor the prop- 
erty of the Bank; and the doctrine that “ each public officer 
who takes an oath to support the Constitution swears that he 
will support it as he understands it, and not as it is under- 
stood by others.” 

In the end the Senate failed to pass the bill over the veto, 
and the question of recharter went down to the people and 
became an issue in the campaign, then well under way. 

The Anti-Masons and the National Republicans having 
placed their candidates before the people, and Jackson having 
been nominated by his friends in the legislatures of Ala- 
bama, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Illinois, it remained 
for the Democrats to complete their ticket by the selection of 
a vice-presidential candidate. The choice of Jackson was 
Van Buren, and to bring about his nomination Amos Ken- 
dall in the summer of 1831 induced the Democrats in the 
New Hampshire legislature to call for a national conven- 
tion to meet at Baltimore in May, 1832, to select a Vice-Presi- 
dent. Conventions being the rage of the day, the call was 
quickly responded to, but whether Van Buren, or Mahlon 
Dickerson of New Jersey, Buchanan, Dallas, or Wilkins of 
Pennsylvania, or John McLean of Ohio would be named was 
still a matter of some doubt when the action of the enemies 
of Jackson brought Van Buren to the front. 

Almost as soon as Congress assembled the message was 
sent to the Senate nominating him to be envoy extraordinary 
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and minister plenipotentiary of the United States at the 
Court of St. James. That he would not be confirmed had 
been openly asserted, and several reasons had been given. 
Mr. Van Buren, it was said, was the first to introduce party 
politics into the Senate as good ground for the rejection of 
nominations, and should now be made to take a dose of his 
own medicine. But if other reasons were wanted they could 
be found in his opposition to sending Mr. Sergeant on the 
Panama mission, in his instructions to Mr. McLane, in the 
negligence which marked his whole administration, and in 
the part he bore in the disgraceful scene in Washington » 
which ended in the disruption of the cabinet. This predic- 
tion the Senate now proceeded to make good. As a first sign 
of disapprobation nearly three weeks were allowed to go by 
before the message was even considered. It was then sent 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, which, after a fort- 
night’s delay, reported favorably. A motion was next made to 
recommit the nomination with instructions to the committee 
to investigate the causes which brought about the resignations 
of the Secretaries of State and War, and the removals of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury and the Navy and of the Attor- 
ney-General; to report whether there were any other reasons 
than those given in the letters of the President; and to find 
out if Van Buren “ participated in any practices disreputable 
to the national character”? and calculated to smooth “ the 
way to his appointment to the high office to which he has been 
nominated.” After some debate this motion was tabled. 
Another to proceed to consider the nomination was likewise 
tabled by the casting vote of Calhoun. Next day, on motion 
of Mr. Marcy of New York, the Senate resumed considera- 
tion of the nomination, debated it for two days, and then by 
the casting vote of Calhoun refused to advise and consent 
to Van Buren’s appointment. * 

The opposition of the twenty-three Senators iho: with 
the Vice-President voted no, rested on Van Buren’s letter 
to Mr. McLane, and on the part he was believed to have had 
in the breaking up of the cabinet, and it was in the course 
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of the debate thereon that Clay made the attack on the 
methods of New York politicians which drew from Marcy 
his famous reply. “ It may be, sir,’ said he, “that the poli- 
ticians of New York are not so fastidious as some gentlemen 
are as to disclosing the principles on which they act. They 
boldly preach what they practise. Where they are contend- 
ing for victory, they avow their intention of enjoying the 
fruits of it. If defeated, they expect to retire from office. 
If they are successful, they claim, as a matter of right, the 
advantages of success. They see nothing wrong in the rule 
that to the victors belong the spoils of the enemy.” 

When the report of the debate was published, when the 
reasons which were given by those who voted for rejection 
were known to the people, Van Buren became, in the eyes of 
his friends, a much abused man who must be avenged at the 
polls. Democratic journals cried out at the coalition of Cal- 
houn, Clay, and Webster. Indignation meetings at Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Albany denounced the Senate. Van 
Buren’s followers in the New York legislature sent a long 
letter of condolence to the President, and secured one longer 
yet in reply. In it Jackson denied that Van Buren was in 
any Way concerned in, or in the least responsible for, the 
resignations and removals of the late secretaries ; he declared 
that such parts of the instructions to Mr. McLane as were 
objected to by the Senate came from him, not from Van 
Buren, and were the results of his own deliberate investiga- 
tions. The Jackson members of the New J ersey legislature 
in caucus assembled voted that the rejection of the nomina- 
tion was an act of wanton, unprecedented, and totally unjus- 
tifiable party violence, and that while Mahlon Dickerson was 
New Jersey’s first choice for the vice-presidency, Van 
Buren was her second, and the delegates to the national con- 
vention were requested to support him. At a legislative 
caucus of New York Democrats held to appoint delegates to 
the Baltimore convention, Clay and Webster were rebuked - 
by name, and a very plain hint given that Jackson and Van 
Buren should be the Democratic candidates. 

The convention whose duty it had thus become to namé a 
candidate for the vice-presidency, the first national conven- 
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tion ever held by the Democratic party, assembled at Balti- 
more May twenty-first, 1832. 

The rules provided that each State should have as many 
votes as it had electors of President and Vice-President; that 
two-thirds of the whole number of votes in the convention 
should be necessary to a choice; that the votes of each State 
“should be cast by some one appointed by the majority of its 
delegates; and that there should be no formal nomination of 
candidates. The ballots having been deposited at the secre- 
taries’ table, and counted in accordance with these rules, 
it appeared that two hundred and eight had been cast for 
Martin Van Buren, twenty-six for Richard M. Johnson, and 
forty-nine for Philip P. Barbour. Later in the day the 
nomination was made unanimous. 

The convention had bent to the will of Jackson, who, 
from the day the Senate rejected Van Buren, became more 
determined than ever that the humiliated minister should 
preside over the body that had so wantonly affronted him. 
But there were Democrats in three States who stoutly refused 
to yield to the President’s wishes. In March a State con- 
vention in Pennsylvania nominated for Vice-President Wil- 
liam Wilkins, “a favorite son of Pennsylvania, in whom she 
is well pleased,” and gave as a reason that it was high time 
her claims to some great national office were recognized. 
While her sister State of New York had given to the nation 
three Vice-Presidents, while the North, the South, the East, 
the West had given to the nation Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents, Pennsylvania, devoted to Republican principles, sought 
no other distinction than the conscientious conviction of her 
devotion to a great cause. Now she presented a candidate 
of her own.* 

In June a gathering of friends of Jackson at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, repudiated Van Buren and chose Philip P. 
Barbour. -A week later delegates from eighteen counties of 
North Carolina endorsed his nomination because of his bitter 
hostility to the tariff. 

In May the Young Men’s National Republican Conven- 


* Proceedings of the Democratic Convention held at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
March 5, 1832. 
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tion, Clay’s Infant School, as the Jackson Republicans called 
it, assembled at Washington and framed a platform much in 
the fashion of our day.* An adequate protection to Ameri- 
can industry was declared to be indispensable to the pros- 
perity of the country, and a uniform system of internal im- 
provements supported by the general government in the high- 
est degree calculated to give harmony, strength, and perma- 
nence to the republic. The Supreme Court was recognized 
as the final arbiter in all questions arising under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, and all attempts to 
overcome the deliberations of the Senate by the press or by 
the President were held to deserve the indignant reprobation 
of every American citizen. The indiscriminate removal of 
public officers for a mere difference of political opinion was 
an abuse of power, and the doctrine that “ to the victors be- 
long the spoils of the enemy” was pronounced hurtful to 
the interests, corrupting to the morals, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the people. The administration was charged with 
a disposition to accept the advice of the King of Holland 
touching the northeastern boundary, thereby showing a total 
lack of American feeling, and the arrangement with Great 
Britain relative to the colonial trade was declared to have 
been procured in a manner derogatory to the national char- 
acter. 

Into the campaign which followed, the American System, 
save in South Carolina, scarcely entered. The tariff bill of 
1832 was declared to be final and permanent, and was con- 
sidered to have put that long-vexed question at rest. The 
issue which Clay strove to bring before the people was the 
new charter for the Bank, and in this both Jackson and his 
party were quite willing to aid him. And well they might, 
for in an appeal to the voters on such a question they were 
perfectly safe. Hundreds of thousands of voters had never 
seen one of its branches, nor one of its notes, nor ever had 
a cent on deposit in its vaults. It was in State bank paper 
that they received their wages, made their purchases, dis- 
charged their debts. To them the United States Bank was 
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almost as much a foreign corporation as the Bank of Eng- 
land or the Bank of France. They knew little of it, and 
cared nothing for it, and when told by their political leaders 
that it was “a monster monopoly,” that it kept up the rates 
of interest, made money scarce, hoarded specie, and was bent 
on defeating Andrew Jackson they readily believed all that 
was said. When Benton in his speech in defence of the veto 
asserted that ‘the Bank is in the field as a combatant, and 
a fearful and tremendous one, in the presidential election,” 
that “if she succeeds there is an end of American liberty, an 
end of the Republic,” that the Bank was now against Jack- 
son; that if he was defeated the whole government would fall 
into the hands of the money power; that an oligarchy would 
at once be established, and that oligarchy would in a few 
generations ripen into a monarchy, he described the situation 
exactly as it appeared to the great mass of Jackson Demo- 
erats. 

The National Republicans, however, hailed the veto with 
delight, and their journals expressed the hope that it would 
be given the widest publicity. Nothing would so surely de- 
moralize and scatter the President’s followers. or a time, 
indeed, it seemed that these hopes might be realized, for it 
became quite the fashion in some States for “former sup- 
porters of Jackson” to meet, hear speeches, and publish reso- 
lutions expressing their disgust at his policy and their de- 
termination to vote for Clay. But the party, on the whole, 
was benefited by the veto. Benton’s words, “ You may con- 
tinue to be for a bank and for Jackson, but you cannot be 
for this Bank and for Jackson,” were felt to be true, and 
many a Bank Democrat who had voted for recharter found 
it necessary to appear before an anti-bank meeting, make a 
recantation, and ery out lustily against “the enemy of Jack- 
son,” “the monster monopoly.” 

The National Republicans in their campaign relied 
chiefly on addresses, pamphlets, printed speeches, tracts of 
all sorts, which were read by the merchants, manufacturers, 
professional men, but not by the masses. The Democrats 
trusted to speeches, mass meetings, and appeals to the people 
face to face. Both sides made use of cartoons, which now 
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began to play a great part in politics. In one of these Mother 
Bank is sick abed, and Webster, Calhoun, and Clay, her phy- 
sicians, are in close consultation, while Jackson looks on 
through a window. In another, Van Buren has just landed 
in England, and is on his knees before the King, who ex- 
claims: “‘ Welcome, my friend. Here, take and kiss our 
royal hand.” Webster, standing on the shore of the United 
States, has caught Van Buren with a harpoon labelled “ In- 
structions to Mr. McLane,” and as he spears him across the 
water says: “I think I have made a pretty good catch this 
time. My harpoon has struck to some purpose.” To the peo- 
ple “ Old Hickory ” was invariably presented as the man of 
the people fighting in their behalf against the money power. 
The National Republicans made much of Marcy’s doctrine 
that “to the victors belong the spoils of the enemy.” The 
assertions of Jackson that each public officer who takes an 
oath to support the Constitution swears he will support it as 
he understands it and not as it is understood by others; that 
the opinion of the Supreme Court has no more authority 
over Congress than the opinion of Congress has over the 
judges, and that the President is independent of both, were 
held up as unmistakable signs that the President was fast 
turning into an autocrat. For, if he was independent of the 
Supreme Court and of Congress, and free to interpret the 
Constitution as he understood it, what was there to restrain 
him ¢ 

In South Carolina public interest was not centred in the 
struggle for the presidency, but in that for a State conven- 
tion to nullify the tariff. There could be no nullification 
without a convention; no convention unless the Legislature 
ealled it; and no call unless two-thirds of the members of 
each house approved. Toward the election of the number 
required the Free-Trade and State-Rights party, therefore, 
bent all its energies. 

Lest activity should not be sufficiently aroused, the nulli- 
fiers of the South Carolina delegation in Congress addressed 
their constituents immediately after the passage of the tariff 
bill, told them that the issue was now in their hands, and 
that it was for them to decide whether the rights and liberties 
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they had received from an illustrious ancestry should be 
tamely surrendered without a struggle, or transmitted un- 
diminished to their posterity. They had already chosen the 
latter course, and Nullify! Nullify! became the watchword 
of the hour. “ You will naturally inquire,” said Judge Clay- 
ton at a public dinner, “ what is to be done? Submit? Cer- 
tainly not. No freeman will submit. I advise, then, the most 
peaceful remedy, and, strange as it may seem, I advise nulli- 
fication.” He then gave as a toast: “ The late tariff act. It 
is now a plain case—Liberty or Submission! He that dalhes 
is a dastard. He that doubts is damned.” “ The question,” 
so ran an address from a Free-Trade and State-Rights meet- 
ing at Charleston, “is now distinctly put—Wiull you submit 
to the unjust oppression and unconstitutional taxation of a 
reckless majority in Congress, or apply the remedy? To us 
the choice is slavery or freedom.” 

Nullification tracts, pamphlets, and speeches were scat- 
tered not only over South Carolina, but over the neigh- 
boring States of Georgia and North Carolina as well. 
Speakers went about telling the voters that nullification 
was a peaceable remedy, and that the Federal Government 
would not resist. The process, it was said, is short and 
simple. The people in convention assembled will declare 
that the tariff laws are no longer binding on the citi- 
zens of South Carolina; the legislature will then forbid 
the collection of duties on pain of death; and the judges, 
juries, and sheriffs will see ‘to it that, if necessary, the 
penalty is applied. That there might be no doubt about the 
peaceful character of nullification, Governor Hamilton called 
on Calhoun to elaborate a letter written to a newspaper in 
1831, and state more fully the principles and consequences 
of the doctrine. The Vice-President at once complied, and 
in his letter to Hamilton gave most comforting assurances 
that nullification was “the great conservative principle” of 
the Union, and showed how impossible it would be for the 
general government to resist. 

The Union and State-Rights party made a stout fight, 
and combated this doctrine in every way it could. Ata 
convention held at Columbia nullification was condemned, 
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and assurance given of the readiness of the Union party to 
join with the Free-Trade and State-Rights party in any 
constitutional effort to secure a redress of grievances; a call 
was made for a Southern convention of delegates from Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee to determine the mode and measure of redress, 
and the Union party pledged to abide by the decision. But 
the current of popular opinion ran strongly against them, 
and when the election was over more than two-thirds of each 
branch of the legislature were “ nullies.’’ 

Power having thus been acquired, no time was lost in 
using it. The Governor at once called a special session of 
the legislature; the legislature ordered a convention; and 
on the nineteenth of November one hundred and thirty-six 
nullifiers and twenty-six Union men met in the Hall of 
Representatives at; Columbia. As the president and one 
hundred and twelve members made a quorum, the Union 
men were not even a respectable minority, and had every 
one of them stayed at home the work of the convention 
would not have been obstructed in the slightest. 

The duty of the convention, as laid down by the legis- 
lature, was to take into consideration the acts of Congress 
for the protection of manufactures, “or other unauthorized 
purposes ”; to devise means of redress, and to decide what 
should be done in the event of Congress taking steps to col- 
lect the duties by force. A committee of twenty-one was ac- 
cordingly appointed to do the bidding of the legislature, 
and as soon as possible reported an ordinance of nullifica- 
tion, an address to the people of South Carolina, and another 
to the people of the United States. Each was adopted by a 
strict party vote, and the afternoon of Saturday, the twenty- 
fourth of November, was fixed as the time for signing the 
engrossed copy of the ordinance. At the suggestion of the 
committee seven old soldiers of the War for Independence 
were invited to put their names to the head of the roll, and 
when they had done so, the rest of the nullifiers came up and 
signed in alphabetical order. When all had written their 
names, and some other business had been disposed of, the 
president rose, and, holding up the parchment, said, “I do 
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announce that this ordinance has been adopted and ratified 
by the good people of the State of South Carolina assembled 
in their highest sovereign capacity.” After a few words by 
the president and a prayer, the convention adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the President at any time prior to the 
twentieth of November, 1833. 

The ordinance ordained and declared that the tariff acts 
of May nineteenth, 1828, and July fourteenth, 1832, were 
null and void and no longer binding upon the State, its offi- 
cers, or its citizens; fixed the first of February, 1833, as the 
day whereon nullification should go into effect, and bade the 
legislature adopt such measures and enact such laws as 
might be necessary to put it into effect. Should there arise 
in a State court a case calling in question the authority of 
the ordinance, or the validity of the acts of the legislature 
passed in obedience to the ordinance, there was to be no ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States. Nay, the 
person attempting to take an appeal was to be dealt with 
as for contempt. Every man holding any office of honor, 
profit, or trust, civil or military, under the State, members 
of the legislature alone excepted, was required to take an 
oath well and truly to obey the ordinance, and such acts as 
the legislature might enact to enforce it, or lose his place. 
Finally, the government of the United States and the people 
of the co-States were warned that the people of South Caro- 
lina would not submit to the use of force to reduce the State 
to obedience. Any act passed by Congress, and intended to 
coerce the State, shut up her ports, destroy or harass her 
commerce, would be a just cause for secession, and the people 
of South Carolina, absolved from all political connection with 
the people of the other States, would organize a separate 
government, and do all other things which a sovereign and 
independent State had a right to do. 

By this time the choice of presidential electors had been 
made in the States, and the results so eagerly expected were 
being announced. In Maine the hopes of the Clay Republi- 
cans had been high because of the willingness of Jackson to 
accept the boundary-line drawn by the King of Holland, and 
cede a large part of the territory claimed by the State. But 
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Maine cast her ten votes for Jackson and Van Buren. In 
New York and Ohio the National Republicans accepted the 
Anti-Masonic electoral tickets, but even this fusion did not 
save them from defeat. Pennsylvania, where the Democrats 
were wise enough to run no ticket in opposition to the Wilkins 
electors, and Virginia, were both carried by Jackson. New 
Jersey, to the surprise of everybody, gave nearly five hun- 
dred majority to Jackson, a result attributed to the Anti- 
Masons. South Carolina threw away her vote on John Floyd 
of Virginia and Henry Lee of Massachusetts. Clay carried. 
six States; Wirt secured the vote of Vermont; and Jackson 
that of all the others.* 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
NULLIFICATION PUT DOWN. 


Sourn Carozina having made good her threats, per- 
formed her part, and nullified the tariff, it remained to 
be seen if the President, the co-States, and Congress would 
do their duty with equal energy. Just what the President 
ought to do was a subject for much diversity of opinion. 
Some thought he should call out the troops, blockade the 
port of Charleston, and collect the revenues, if need be, at 
the point of the bayonet. From this Webster dissented. 
The President, he told a convention assembled at Worcester, 
has no authority to blockade Charleston, no authority to 
employ military force till duly required to do so by law and by 
the civil authorities. It was indeed his duty to cause the 
laws to be executed and to support the civil authorities; but 
all this must be done in compliance with law and the deci- 
sions of the proper tribunals. He, for one, raised his voice 
against the unauthorized use of an armed force under the 
pretense of putting down nullification. 

Governor Hamilton, on the other hand, was sure this 
was just what Jackson would do. “ We claim,” he said, in 
his annual message to the legislature, “that our remedy is 
of a pacific kind. When we set up this claim all we mean 
to say is that of right it ought to be, and so far as we are 
concerned it shall be, peaceful. But the final issue may be 
adverse to this hope and we must be ready for the alternative.” 
He asked, therefore, for two thousand volunteers to hold 
Charleston and its dependencies, for ten thousand troops to 
defend the State, for money to mount some heavy guns, and 

12 
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suggested that the President be requested to remove the 
United States troops from Charleston. 

But what, meantime, was Jackson doing? While the 
campaign was on and before the election was held in South 
Carolina, he wrote to the Secretaries of the Navy and of 
War that efforts were being made to disaffect the officer of 
the navy in command at Charleston and the officer in charge 
of the forts, and called on them to see to it that such officers 
and troops as could not be corrupted by the nullifiers were 
stationed in Charleston.* 

After the election, and before the legislature met, the 
Union men assembled and resolved to oppose nullification 
and to support the laws of Congress. Poinsett promptly 
informed the President of this determination, and called for 
help. The nullifiers, he said, were convinced that no action 
would be taken against them, that the triumph of Calhoun 
was complete; and that, when the time came, they intended, 
under an act to be passed, to proceed by replevin, and if 
the collector resisted, as he surely would, to imprison him 
or break into the Custom House. If the government did not 
intend to submit, more troops should be sent, hand grenades 
and ammunition stored in the citadel, and every nullifier 
turned out of office. The Custom House where the battle 
would be fought was full of them; the Post-Office was in a 
like condition, so that he did not dare deposit a letter ad- 
dressed to the President.t+ 

Aroused by this appeal, Jackson bade the Secretary of 
War command the officers in charge of the forts in the harbor 
to be vigilant and guard against a surprise by day or by 
night, and defend the forts “to the last extremity.” {| The 
warning was immediately sent; artillery was hurried from 
Fort Monroe to Fort Moultrie; General Scott was despatched 
to Charleston; troops were assembled at Augusta, and the 
Experiment and the Natchez detailed to cooperate with the 
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forts and act on the defensive. The collector of the port, 
it was further ordered, should be received, if necessary, at 
Fort Moultrie, allowed to establish a Custom House therein, 
and be aided and protected in the discharge of his duty.* 
A special agent was hurried with great secrecy to Charleston, 
charged with a letter to Poinsett, with instruction to the 
collector of customs, and with other duties of a secret char- 
acter. He was to inquire how far the civil jurisdiction of 
South Carolina extended over the bay and harbor of Charles- 
ton; whether before the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
there were Admiralty Courts in the State; and was to observe 
the real situation of Sullivan’s Island, the armament of 
Castle Pinckney, and how much dry land surrounded the 
fort.+ 

The letter he carried to Poinsett stated that he went as 
an agent of the Post-Office and as such was to be known. 
He was to see the forts and revenue cutters in the harbor and 
visit Sullivan’s Island and examine the means of defense 
of the city; but he was to do all this as a stranger prompted 
by curiosity. He was to find out if the nullifiers really 
meant to use force to hinder the collection of the revenue, 
and what officers of the government were concerned in aid- 
ing and abetting this “rebellious course.’’ + 

Without waiting for the agent to report, Poinsett gathered 
the information Jackson desired, and while the Convention 
was still in session sent it to the President. He urged the 
removal of the Postmaster and his deputy, promised to send 
a list of names of men in the Custom House who were active 
nullifiers, asked for the transfer of certain officers of the 
army, assured the President that the civil jurisdiction of 
South Carolina did extend over the bay and harbor, and 
that the State did have Admiralty Courts before the Revo- 
lution and down to the adoption of the Constitution, but not 
thereafter; asked for hand grenades and small rockets for 
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use in case of street fights, for a hundred rifles with bayonets, 
and for small vessels of war.* 

Jackson replied that in his message he should treat nullifi- 
eation “as a mere bubble,” “ pass it barely in review,” hold 
that existing laws were sufficient to put it down, and ask 
“ merely for a general provision ” to authorize collectors to 
demand and collect duties whenever a State law empowered 
her citizens to resist collection, and that removals would be 
made. +t 

Poinsett now despatched two letters fully describing the 
condition of the forts and again asked for sloops of war.t 
Jackson answered that five thousand stand of arms had 
been ordered to Castle Pinckney, that a sloop of war would 
reach the harbor in due time, and that the commanding 
officer at Castle Pinckney would hold the arms and ordnance 
stores subject to Poinsett’s order. The Union, said the Presi- 
dent, must be preserved and its laws executed, but by proper 
means. Nullification means secession and war and the other 
States have a right to put it down, and you and all other 
peaceable citizens have a right to aid in the same patriotic 
object. Should arms be needed before the order of the Secre- 
tary of War reached Charleston, Poinsett was to show the 
letter to the commanding officer, who would “ yield a compli- 
ance.” § Five days later Cass wrote the order and by the 
middle of December the arms and ammunition in the Castle 
were at the disposal of Poinsett.|| 

By that time Congress had assembled. To the amaze- 
ment of the people the doings of the nullifiers received but 
scant notice in the message. It was his painful duty to state, 
the President said, that in one quarter of the country opposi- 
tion to the revenue laws had risen to a height which might 
threaten the integrity of the Union. But he believed the 
good sense and moderation of the people, or at all events the 
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laws, were fully adequate to overcome any obstructions that 
might be thrown in the way of the officers of the government. 

By the Jackson members of Congress this language was 
hailed as most satisfactory. It was conciliatory towards South 
Carolina, showed a willingness to yield to her wishes even 
to the extent of abandoning protection, and gave no indica- 
tion of any disposition to resist nullification with force. 
Indeed, his conduct in the case of Georgia’s defiance of the 
Supreme Court was looked upon by them as a precedent. 
By the followers of Clay and Webster the words of the Presi- 
dent were heard with dismay. ‘“ The message,” said Adams, 
“goes to dissolve the Union into its original elements and is 
in substance a complete surrender to the nullifiers of South 
Carolina.” Clay pronounced it “ultra on the side of the 
State rights.” The allusion to the nullification fever in 
South Carolina, said the editor of a strong Union newspaper, 
is not so direct as it would have been if Hamilton’s message 
to the legislature had gone before it. But the President 
has his eye on the nullifiers and will see that treason and 
rebellion are met with constitutional opposition. 

He did indeed have his eye on the nullifiers, and on the 
tenth of December astonished both friends and foes with his 
proclamation to the people of South Carolina. From that 
moment his opinion and intentions were no longer in doubt. 
“The Constitution of the United States,” said he, ‘ forms 
a government, not a league; and whether it be formed by 
compact between the States or in any other manner, its char- 
acter is the same.” “I consider the power to annul a law 
of the United States incompatible with the existence of the 
Union, contradicted expressly by the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, and destructive of the great objects for which it was 
formed. To say that any State may at pleasure secede from 
the Union is to say that the United States are not a nation.” 

As the express riders spread copies of the proclamation 
over the North and East the words of the President were 
hailed by the press and by the people with unqualified 
approval. A town meeting of anti-nullifiers.had just been 
held in the State House yard at Philadelphia, and others of 
a like kind were now held before the City Hall in New York, 
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in Faneuil Hall in Boston, and at the Exchange in Baltimore. 
The New York meeting was believed to have been attended 
by ten thousand people. Webster, who had been persuaded 
to put off, for a few days, his departure for Washington 
that he might be one of the speakers at the Boston gathering, 
said to his fellow citizens that the proclamation was wise 
and timely, that its principles were the true principles of the 
Constitution; that he heartily approved of them, and that 
in meeting the crisis the President should have his cordial 
and entire support. 

South of the Potomac the words of the President were 
read with mingled feelings of anxiety and contempt. For 
days after the proclamation was issued the Southern mail 
was crowded with letters containing copies of the document 
sent off by members of Congress, and among these were two 
from Jackson and Livingston to Poinsett. The President 
in his note assured Poinsett that he would use every means 
possible to help the Union men of South Carolina put down 
nullification, that he considered the conduct of the Governor 
and the convention as treasonable; and that he was only 
waiting for copies of the acts of the legislature to ask Congress 
for power to carry the proclamation into complete effect.* 

Livingston was at gteat pains to explain why the procla- 
mation was issued and why it was made argumentative in 
form,+ and was most anxious to know its effect. on both 
parties. One journal described it as a declaration of war by 
Andrew Jackson against the State of South Carolina. This 
unhappy old man, said the writer, has been persuaded by 
his advisers to arrogate the power to coerce a State of the 
Confederacy. He has issued the edict of a dictator. He 
has attempted to intimidate the Whigs of South Carolina by 
threats. The time has arrived, said another, when all party 
names must be dropped. There can be but one party now 
that the State is put upon her sovereignty and war declared 
against her by a tyrant. Henceforth let the newspapers call 
the friends of our State by the proud name of Whigs, and 
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the friends of Andrew Jackson and consolidation by the 
name of Tories. Jackson’s proclamation has made this 
necessary. Said another, the efficacy of our remedy has 
been proved. We never held it would be insufficient. It 
has been found so potent that an infuriated administration 
has been driven to the use of brute force. We have always 
said our remedy was of right peaceful; we never said it 
would necessarily be peaceful. It is always in the power of 
bad men to outrage a right by violence. General Jackson 
has not furnished the first example. There have been a 
Cesar, a Cromwell, and a Bonaparte. Let Carolina be true 
to herself and she will be free. If the republic has found 
a master, let us not live his subjects.* Let us wait, said 
others, for instructions from Columbia. The measures of 
our legislature will be all the stronger hecause of the procla- 
mation. 

The attention of the legislature had been promptly called 
to the proclamation by a member who, rising in his place 
one morning and holding up a copy, asked for a suspension 
of the order of the day that he might lay before the House 
a most extraordinary document. His request was granted 
and after a bitter speech he moved a set of resolutions 
requesting the Governor to issue a counter-proclamation warn- 
ing the people to give no heed to the menaces of the Presi- 
dent, and to be ready to defend the liberty of the State 
against arbitrary measures. Jackson’s proclamation was now 
ordered to be read and was listened to with many manifesta- 
tions of indignation till the passages were reached in which 
Jackson called the people his children and addressed them 
like a father.t Then the members broke forth into derisive 
laughter, and adopted the resolutions by a vote of 90 to 24, 
every Union man voting nay. The Senate, of course, 
concurred and on the twentieth of December Hayne, who had 
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succeeded Hamilton as Governor, issued the counter-procla- 
mation. 

The election of Hayne to the governorship made vacant his 
seat in the Senate, and this high place was bestowed on 
Calhoun, who accepted and at once resigned the Vice-Presi- 
dency.* To put the ordinance into effect the legislature now 
passed a test oath and a replevin act, authorized the Governor 
to accept the services of volunteers to defend the State, elected 
Hamilton a Brigadier-General, provided for the punishment 
of persons found in arms against South Carolina, and appro- 
priated two hundred thousand dollars for the purchase of 
arms. ‘Towards the close of the session, when a letter was 
received from Secretary of State Livingston transmitting a 
copy of the proclamation and requesting that it be laid before 
the legislature, it was resolved that the power to issue 
proclamations did not authorize the President to interfere 
by such means in the affairs of the States, nor use it for the 
purpose of promulgating his opinions on the Constitution ; 
that he had no right by proclamation to order a State to 
repeal its legislation; that his opinions in regard to State 
rights were wrong and dangerous; that the primary alle- 
giance of citizens, native and adopted, is due to the State; 
that South Carolina would repel force by force, and, relying 
on the blessing of God, would maintain her liberty at all 
hazards. Jackson now instructed the Secretary of War to 
report how many cannon were ready for the field, and how 
many swords, pistols, muskets, and how much ammunition 
were fit for service and where they were deposited.+ 

The Union men meantime had not been idle. A con- 
vention of them at Columbia issued a remonstrance and 
protest against the ordinance of nullification, and appointed 
a Committee of Correspondence to conduct the business of 
the party and organize the means of resistance.t At a mass 
meeting in Chesterfield District they resolved not to submit 
to the use of force to compel them to bear arms against the 
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government of the United States, be the consequences what 
they might. In the Georgetown District they announced 
their determination not to submit to the degrading imposition 
of the test oath, nor be drawn from their allegiance to the 
United States.* Those of Coosawhatchie approved the protest 
of the Union Convention, hailed with satisfaction the views 
of Jackson and declared that, happen what might, they would 
not take up arms against the government of their choice.+ 
Let the consequences be what they may, said the anti-nullifiers 
in the Colleton District, we will never pollute our souls with 
the test oath, nor fight against the United States.t Nor will 
we, said the Unionists of Pendleton, take up arms unless 
the Star-Spangled Banner floats over us.§ From the districts 
of Greenville, Darlington, and Kershaw came like assurances 
that the test oath would not be taken. || 

On the other hand the nullifiers in Charleston met in 
the Circus, denounced the proclamation, and agreed to volun- 
teer as a body and mount the blue cockade. The proclamation 
was burned at Sumterville, and preparations were everywhere 
made for a collision. Indeed, the Governor bade his staff 
officers make conditional contracts for the transportation of 
troops from the interior to Charleston.{ Should troops be 
moved and the duties not paid, Poinsett doubted if the Union 
men would rally to the support of the marshal. Should they 
do so without other authority from the Federal Government 
than a summons from the marshal they would, they feared, 
if captured, be answerable to the State government. But, 
if the marshal should inform the judge that he could not 
_ execute the law, and the judge should so certify to Jackson, 
and the President call for troops, every Union man would 
promptly obey.** 

The very day Poinsett was writing this advice to the 
President, Jackson wrote to Poinsett, “ The moment they are 
in hostile array in opposition to the execution of the laws, 
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let it be certified to me by the Atts. for the District, or the 
judge, and I will forthwith order the leaders prosecuted and 
arrested. If the marshal is resisted by twelve thousand 
bayonets, I will have his posse twenty-four thousand.””* 

So serious had matters now become that Poinsett sent 
five wagon loads of arms and ammunition into the interior, 
ordered others to be hurried to points in North Carolina, 
bade the Union men be ready if the worst came to the worst 
to retire on Spartanburg and Greenville, organized the young 
men in Charleston into a legion, asked for an order for arms 
on the arsenal near Augusta, and reported to Jackson that 
a brig had arrived from New York with arms and twenty 
guns for the use of the State.+ Fear not, wrote Jackson 
in reply, the assemblage of a large force at Charleston. “ Give 
me early information officially of the assemblage of a force 
armed to carry into effect the ordinance and laws nullifying 
our revenue laws and to prevent their execution and in ten or 
fifteen days at the farthest I will have in Charleston ten 
or fifteen thousand well organized troops, well equipped for 
the field, and twenty thousand or thirty thousand more in 
their interior.” ‘ Even if the Governor of Virginia should 
have the folly to prevent the militia from marching through 
his State to put the faction in South Carolina down, and 
place himself at the head of an armed force for such a wicked 
purpose, I would arrest him at the head of his troops and 
hand him over to the civil authorities for trial.” 

Poinsett suggested that a thousand regulars should be 
encamped on the Neck, or at the arsenal, as a support to the 
Union party if attacked by the State Rights forces from the 
interior.§ Again Jackson promised that the moment he 
heard that the nullifiers were in arms in any part of the 
State he would interpose and act “ with firmness, promptness, — 
and efficiency.”’|| 

And what meantime was Congress doing? The conduct 
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of the South Carolina legislature, the proclamation of Hayne, 
and the nearness of the day after which tariff duties were 
no longer to be paid, compelled the President to act again, 
and ask for authority to collect the revenue by force. Before 
doing so, however, it seemed best to procure authentic copies 
of the test-oath and replevin act, and early in January a 
special messenger was sent to get them.* But when ten days 
passed and they had not come Jackson could wait no longer 
and told Mr. Drayton that he would act at once unless delay 
would contribute to the safety of the leaders of the Union 
party. He was assured that the personal safety of the Union 
men was not to be considered. They were as eager as he 
that the mischief, the folly, and lawless usurpation of those 
who tyrannized over the State should be suppressed by Fed- 
eral authority. It would be a source of infinite regret if the 
proper course of government was arrested lest harm befall 
them. Yet it would be well to wait a bit that the debate on 
the tariff might not be interfered with by so weighty a 
matter.t Jackson accordingly waited three days and then, 
in a special message to Congress, asked for such an extension 
of his powers as would enable him to execute the laws in 
South Carolina.t 

In the Senate the message went to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which quickly reported a bill to provide further 
for the collection of duties on imports—the “ Force Bill,” 
or “ Bloody Bill,” as the nullifiers called it. A day for the 
consideration of it having been agreed on, Calhoun rose and, 
after some remarks on State sovereignty, offered three reso- 


* Louis McLane to Poinsett, January 4, 1833, 

+ William Drayton to Poinsett, January 13, 1833. Poinsett MSS. 

{ “I withheld to the last moment,” he wrote Poinsett, “to give Congress time 
to act before the first of February. Having done my duty in this respect, should. 
Congress fail to act on the bill, and I shall be informed of the illegal assemblage 
of an armed force with the intention to oppose the execution of the revenue laws, 
under the late ordinance of So. Carolina, I stand prepared, forthwith, to issue my 
proclamation warning them to disperse. Should they fail to comply with the 
proclamation, I will, forthwith, call into the field such a force as will overawe re- 
sistance, put treason and rebellion down without blood, and arrest and hand over 
to the judiciary for trial and punishment, the leaders, exciters and promoters of 
this rebellion and treason.” Jackson to Poinsett, January 24,1833. Poinsett MSS. 
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lutions, with a view, he said, of testing the principles on which 
the bill rested. 

The people of the several States composing these United 
States, so read the first resolution, are united as parties to a 
constitutional compact, to which each State acceded as a 
separate sovereign community, and the Union, of which this 
compact is the bond, is a union between the States that have 
ratified it. 

The people of the several States, the second declared, in 
creating a general government, delegated to it certain definite 
powers, reserving, each State to itself, the residuary mass 
of powers; when, therefore, the general government assumes 
the exercise of powers not delegated by the compact, its acts 
are of no effect, and, as in all other cases of compact with- 
out any common judge, each has an equal right to judge 
for itself as well of the infraction as of the mode and measure 
of redress. 

The third, aimed directly at the proclamation, declared 
that the people of the United States did not form a nation; 
that the States had not surrendered their sovereignty; that 
the citizens of the States had not transferred their allegiance 
to the general government; and that all assertions to the con- 
trary were without foundation in truth and disproved by 
the most certain historical facts and the clearest deductions 
of reason. 

The resolutions were ordered printed and were answered 
on the following day in another set offered by Mr. Grundy, 
as a substitute. By the Constitution certain powers, it was 
declared, were expressly delegated to Congress, and among 
these was authority to lay imposts. The tariff laws of 1828 
and 1832, whether just or unjust, politic or impolitic, were, 
therefore, exercises of constitutional power by Congress, and 
any attempt by a State to nullify them was an encroachment 
on the rights of the general government and dangerous to the 
political institutions of the country. 

The Force Bill became the order of the day on the last 
Monday in January, and on that day, the resolutions of Cal- 
houn and Grundy having been laid on the table, debate began. 
As the discussion went on and feeling rose high, it became 
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clear that even the steadfast friends of the President could 
not be relied on to support the measure. Democrat after 
Democrat opposed it bitterly. It gave the President, they 
said, discretionary power to make war; looked like the riot 
act, called by many in Great Britain the “black act”; 
made the President sole judge of the Constitution; was as 
bad as the Sedition Act; was worse than the Boston Port 
Bill; made possible a return of the horrors of the Jersey 
prison ships; outdid the Botany Bay law of Great Britain; 
sacrificed everything to arbitrary power. A wing of Jack- 
son’s party, in short, was in revolt, and the position of the 
administration was daily becoming more and more critical, 
when Webster came to its relief and announced his determina- 
tion to support the bill. He would do it, he said, as an 
independent member following the dictates of his own con- 
science. ‘The country he believed was in considerable. danger. 
An unlawful combination threatened the integrity of the 
Union. The people demanded that all intrusted with the 
government should maintain the government, and he, for one, 
should obey that voice and comply with the demand of the 
people. 

This alliance of Webster and the Jackson men was of 
serious importance. It was now certain that in the struggle 
over the Force Bill, Webster would bear a part, and with 
the recollection of his encounter with Hayne fresh in memory 
Calhoun turned to Clay for aid, which the great Kentuckian 
willingly gave. He would not utter a word, or cast a vote 
in support of the bill, or do anything to uphold the hands of 
the man who believed in the coalition, and had beaten him 
so overwhelmingly in the election just passed. But he was 
ready to do much to save the protective system which he 
believed to be threatened with speedy ruin, and to keep South 
Carolina in the Union without the use of force. The price 
of such a deliverance he well knew was a compromise, con- 
cession, a tariff that would secure the continuance of protec- 
tion for some time to come, yet yield enough to the demands 
of South Carolina to lead her to repeal the ordinance of 
nullification. A draft of a bill to accomplish this end had 
been lying in his desk for weeks. But it was not till after 
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his interview with Calhoun that Clay astonished his sup- 
porters by asking leave of the Senate to introduce “a bill 
to modify the act of the fourteenth of July, 1832, and all 
others acts imposing duties on imports.” Objection was made 
that it was a bill to raise revenue and could not originate in 
the Senate; but the objector was silenced with the assurance 
that it was intended to reduce, not to raise, revenue, and con- 
sent to its introduction was given. 

Debate on the Force Act then started again and went 
on till the general discussion ended, and the Senate began 
to amend the bill by striking out and putting in words and 
phrases. At this stage Calhoun rose, and stating that he 
wished to be heard, secured the floor for the following day. 
The speech which he then delivered and which consumed 
all that sitting of the Senate and part of the next, was a great 
disappointment to his friends. Never at any time was he 
considered a fine orator, and long disuse had dulled what 
little power as a speaker he once possessed. He was, said 
one who heard him, quite unfit for long and sustained effort 
by reason of the intensity of his feelings, a lack of physical 
power, and a weak voice. He was hoarse and indistinct of 
utterance. 

When Calhoun finished, a little after one o’clock on the 
second day, Webster took the floor and began that reply to 
Calhoun which he called “ The Constitution not a Compact 
between the States.” After he had spoken for over an hour 
the Senate took a recess till four o’clock. Meantime word 
that Webster was answering Calhoun spread through the 
city, and when the Senate reassembled lobbies, floor, and 
galleries were “crowded to suffocation.” The House had 
adjourned for the day and the members were now to be seen 
among the Senators sharing their seats. Citizens, eager to 
hear a great oration, had hurried to the Chamber with wives 
and daughters, and filling every available inch of space 
furnished an audience very different from that of two hours 
before. From five till eight o’clock, when the speech ended, 
Webster spoke with much of his old power, carried his 
listeners with him, and when he closed, “a long, loud and 
general clapping of hands rose from the floor and galleries.” 
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The debate now ran on during three days before the ques- 
tion was taken on the passage of the bill. Thirty-two Senators 
then answered yea. Only one, John Tyler, of Virginia, said 
nay; for when the roll was about to be called Calhoun and 
all opposed to the Force Act, save Tyler, made haste to 
leave the Chamber. Clay’s name is not recorded among the 
yeas. 

The Force Act out of the way and the defiance of South 
Carolina properly resented, the Senate was inclined to do 
something to temper its harshness and took up the compro- 
mise tariff bill submitted by Clay. As Calhoun supported 
it, as member after member declared he should vote for it 
because it would please the South, and as Clay implored the 
Senate not to let the Force Act go forth to the country without 
this measure of pacification, there seemed no doubt but that 
it could pass. But the constitutional right of the Senate to 
originate such a bill was flatly denied by Webster, Benton, 
and five other Senators, who frankly stated that much as they 
hiked the bill, they could not, for this reason, give it their 
votes. Clay, however, was ready with an expedient. 

Quite early in the session the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives reported a tariff bill 
well known to have the approbation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and to be an administration measure. But nothing 
could induce the House to act promptly. The new year came, 
January passed, February was almost gone and the end of 
the session but a week away, when suddenly Letcher, of 
Kentucky, the close friend and ardent follower of Clay, 
moved to recommit the bill to the Committee of the Whole 
with instructions to report another, Clay’s bill, which he 
offered. The motion was carried, and ere the members went 
home to dinner, Clay’s bill had been ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading on the morrow. February twenty-sixth 
the House passed it, and an hour later the clerk carried it 
to the Senate as House Bill No. 641. No sooner was it 
received than Clay’s Senate Bill was laid on the table, and 
March first the House bill was passed by a vote of twenty- 
nine to sixteen. By this act, the Compromise Tariff as it 
came to be called, all existing duties were to be reduced in 
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nine years’ time to a horizontal tariff of twenty per cent. 
ad valorem. The present excess above that rate was to be 
cut down by one-tenth on December thirty-first, 1833, 1835, 
1837, and 1839. One-half of the then remaining excess was 
to be taken off on December thirty-first, 1841, and the other 
half on June thirtieth, 1842. The free list was much 
increased; the credit system was abolished; after June 
thirtieth, 1842, all duties were to be paid in cash, and valu- 
ation at the port of entry was required. 

South Carolina had triumphed. This bill, said a Senator 
in the course of debate, carries with it the idea that the 
protecting policy is an evil in itself; an evil that ought to be 
deprecated and that should not be endured for a moment; 
but, lest great establishments dependent on it be suddenly 
overthrown, it is to be tolerated for a few short years that 
those establishments may wind up their affairs and escape 
total ruin. The protective policy is a great State criminal 
condemned to die; but whose sentence is respited for a while 
that he may arrange his affairs, repent him of his evil deeds, 
and make ready for his end. He is doomed and die he 
must. Said Webster, “I go before the country on the propo- 
sition that the only principles of a protective tariff which in 
this, or any other country, have been found valuable, are not 
contained in this tariff.” 

On the same day on which the Senate passed the Com- 
promise Tariff Bill, the House passed the Bloody Bull, by 
a great majority. March second Jackson approved both bills, 
and two days later was a second time inaugurated President 
of the United States. The fate of these two bills, the one to 
appease the South, the other to gratify the North, had been 
watched with deep interest by the whole country, and now 
that they had become laws were loudly praised and bitterly 
denounced. On inauguration day the United States Tele- 
graph appeared in mourning because the Bloody Bill was the 
law of the land, saying, “here lies the remains of State 
rights,” and, “it is for this we mourn.” Nullification is 
triumphant. What has produced the settlement of the tariff 
question? Nullification. Would we have had Mr. Clay’s 
bill had it not been for the action of South Carolina? We 
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bid Mr. Clay’s bill welcome, said another journal.* Thanks 
to Mr. Clay! He himself has contributed to sing the requiem 
of his protective system. By a singular fatality the two men 
who have been most active in raising up this monstrous tariff 
have been forced by public opinion to stay it. In the opinion 
of another,t “A system founded on the most short-sighted 
selfishness has received its death blow. The experiment has 
been fully, almost fatally tried, and it will be recorded in 
history only to be avoided.” The State, said a South Caro- 
lina journal, feels that the present adjustment is less than was 
due. Yet it is much to have been gained by a single effort 
and against such fearful odds. This little State has defied 
the swaggering giant of the Union. Thirteen thousand Caro- 
linians have not only awed the wild West into respect, com- 
pelled Pennsylvania stolidity into something like sense, New 
York corruption into something like decency, Yankee rapac- 
ity into a sort of image of honesty, but they have done all 
this loftily and steadily and in the face of seventeen thou- 
sand betrayers of the liberty of their own State. But 
the tariff is overthrown, the corrupt majority in Congress 
has yielded. The madness of the government had at last a 
lucid interval. But it was for a moment only; for in the 
mere wantonness of folly it has joined to the concession wrung 
from it by fear and interest another act well fitted to utterly 
defeat the compromise at which the North grasped. Undoubt- 
edly the Bloody Bill was passed in mere bravado to cover 
the shame of defeat. But in the hands of the chief of the 
atrocious administration it may not prove the brutem fulmen 
it was intended to be. 

By the friends of the American System the compromise 
was received as something which had to be sooner or later. 
The day when the national debt would be paid in full was 
near at hand. To keep up, after that event, a high tariff 
which turned into the Treasury twenty millions of dollars a 
year was unreasonable and undesirable. The concession had 
been made but a couple of years before the time when it must 
come. It had, moreover, been made not suddenly and at once 
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as South Carolina demanded, but had been spread over a 
period of nearly nine years, and had been accompanied by 
a force act which left no doubt as to what the country thought 
about nullification. Mr. Clay’s part in the matter, it was 
said, had been most honorable and entitled him more than 
ever to be called the Great Pacificator. 

But what meantime had the co-States done? The pro- 
ceedings of the convention which in November, 1832, declared 
the tariff acts null and void were followed in many State 
legislatures during January and February by reports and 
resolutions condemning South Carolina and upholding Jack- 
son. Some, as Massachusetts, Ohio, Mississippi, and Mary- 
land, opposed the call of South Carolina for a convention of 
the States to settle the dispute between her and the general 
government. Others, as North Carolina, Indiana, Delaware, 
Maine, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, and Mississippi, denounced nullification as a 
political heresy, as a pernicious doctrine, as revolutionary in 
character and subversive of the Constitution, declared that 
the Constitution is not a compact or a league, but a form of 
government; that no State has a right to withdraw from the 
Union; that the Supreme Court is the final arbiter; that 
all the States in the Union make one indivisible nation; that 
the right claimed by South Carolina to annul a law is 
unauthorized by the letter and spirit of the Constitution ; 
and that nullification is neither a safe, peaceable, nor constitu- 
tional remedy. Virginia went further, and elected a commis- 
sioner to go at once to South Carolina and urge her to repeal, 
or at least suspend, the ordinance till the close of the first 
session of the twenty-third Congress. The gentleman chosen 
for this duty was Benjamin Watkins Leigh. He set off at 
once, but while still on his way to Charleston the first of 
February, “the birthday of nullification,” arrived. Two 
vessels which reached port that day were taken possession 
of by the United States revenue cutter, for the ordinance 
was understood to be in force. The sovereign power of the 
State had sent it forth and that power and no other could 
suspend or repeal it. Yet it had in reality been suspended till 
the third day of March by a mass meeting of nullifiers held, 
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late in January, at the Circus in Charleston. The presiding 
officer on that occasion was the lieutenant-governor of the 
State. The mover of the resolutions which the meeting 
adopted had been chairman of the Select Committee that 
framed the ordinance, and the gentleman who seconded the 
resolutions and supported them in a speech was Hamilton, 
still president of the Nullification Convention. 

The resolutions declared that the meeting denied the 
claims of power set forth in Jackson’s proclamation, viewed 
with abhorrence the doctrine that no State had a right peace- 
ably to leave the Union; was shocked at the principles of 
arbitrary power announced in the proclamation, was indignant 
at the menaces of military coercion, and saw with astonish- 
ment the concentration of the United States military and 
naval forces in the harbor and on the frontier of the State. 
To show this firmness and express these sentiments was a 
sacred duty. Nevertheless the people of South Carolina 
had seen with lively satisfaction indications of a modification 
of the tariff, and that these indications might be met by a 
like disposition on the part of South Carolina, it was 
declared to be “ the sense of this meeting that all occasion for 
collision between the Federal and State authorities should 
be sedulously avoided on both sides.” 

Hamilton assured the meeting that he fully approved of 
this resolution. We owe it, said he, to our friends out of the 
State. He had sent to Havana a cargo of rice and brought 
back a cargo of sugar, which he would, in the interests of 
peace, allow to go into the custom house stores and await 
events. For, if his hopes of an adjustment of the question 
failed, he “knew that his fellow citizens would go even to 
death with him, for his sugar.” * 

The arrival of Mr. Leigh, the President was informed by 
Poinsett, completely changed the plans of the nullifiers. To 
give a prompt and explicit answer to Virginia was not their 
intention. Some negotiations and delay, therefore, fol- 
lowed till pressed by Leigh for an answer they promised to 
assemble the Nullification Convention immediately after the 
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adjournment of Congress.* Poinsett was assured that the 
nullifiers would hearken to the voice of Virginia if the tariff 
bill passed. But should the Force Bill be enacted, and the 
tariff not changed, the nullifiers would surely go on with their 
work. In that event eastern Virginia would be neutral, and 
western Virginia would support the President.+ 

While Poinsett in letter after letter was informing Jack- 
son as to the state of affairs in South Carolina, the Executive 
Committee of the Union and State Rights party had been 
busy organizing, arousing, and preparing to arm the Union 
associations throughout the State. Into districts where no 
such associations existed, men were sent to form them. 
Circular letters were written to Union men asking how many 
nullifiers were in their towns or districts, how were they 
armed, how active they were, what was the condition of the 
Union party, and, if arms were needed, where and to whose 
eare should they be sent. By the middle of January replies 
of a most encouraging sort came back. 

One leader warned Poinsett not to doubt for a moment 
that “the nullies” intended to go right ahead, that no time 
should be lost if anything was to be done to save the Union; 
that the minutemen were to be in Charleston by the fifteenth 
of January, that they were to drive the Federal troops from 
the forts and the islands in the harbor, and that in less than 
a month the convention would meet again and declare the 
State out of the Union. You had better send word, the writer 
continued, to Camden and to Washington, for there is not a 
shadow of doubt that the nullifiers intend to arm the slaves 
and put them forward in battle as soon as things get hot, 
nor of their getting support from the other Southern States. 
If you receive this information with cold indifference and 
incredulity you will hereafter have cause to regret it.f 

From Conwayboro a committee of three wrote suggesting 
that five hundred muskets for use in that part of the State 
be deposited with the Union party at Georgetown, North 


* The correspondence is in Nile’s Register, February 23, 1838. 
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Carolina.* In this district, wrote a Waxaw man, we have 
formed an association of one hundred and fifty members to 
be called the Union Association of Lancaster District. A 
volunteer corps of near a hundred, all Union men, has been 
organized for a year past and two more are forming. From 
the best information he could obtain the nullies had about 
sixty men enrolled; but a more worthless, inefficient body of 
men it would be hard to assemble in the district. The Union 
men were much in need of powder and bar lead, and two 
hundred muskets. Sabres and pistols for four hundred ecay- 
alrymen would add to the safety of the district and efficiency 
of the corps.t From Camden ¢ and Cheraw § and South- 
mount || in Pickens District and China Grove § came calls 
for arms and assurances of a strong Union feeling. 

After the nullifiers suspended the ordinance, the Executive 
Committee sent out another circular.** Would the Union 
associations, it was asked, appoint delegates to a convention ? 
Should the convention meet before or after that of the nulli- 
fiers and at what place? Laurens replied that at this season 
of the year the cropping began and it would be hard to get 
Union men to attend; asked that arms be sent secretly to 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and reported the number of Union 
men to be a thousand in Laurens and a thousand in Abbe- 
ville’ From Cheraw came a request for lead, moulds, and 
one hundred stand of arms and assurances of a firm Union 
feeling. “If,” said the writer, “they harm a corn crib in 
this country they must beware, for we have many lean and 
hungry Cassiuses among us wha would as readily lose their 
lives in such a cause as the Charleston nullifiers would for 
Hamilton’s sugar. . . . Mr. Leigh’s mission has re- 
sulted as I expected. The consequence of their refusal to 
comply with the wishes of Virginia will be the grave of nulli- 
fication in that State. Mr. Leigh could give no pledge that 
western Virginia would not become a separate State if any 
such pledge as they expected had been given and redeemed.”’ 


* Poinsett Papers, February 11, 1833. + Ibid, February 8, 18338, 
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Yet another who had been going from place to place 
organizing the Union men, and to whom Poinsett wrote ask- 
ing how many would attend the Union Convention, replied 
from Camden: “ The convention will be held at the most 
inconvenient time of the year. All the idlers, loafers, vaga- 
bonds, and dandies who inhabit the cities and live by their 
wits belong to the nullifiers. Our people are the substantial 
yeomanry of the country who in the latter part of March 
and April are pitching their crops for the year. It is the 
busy planting season, and the success of the labors of the whole 
year materially depends on the efforts in these months to get 
a good start. Another difficulty is, that the impression is 
gone forth that the nullifiers have backed out and will do 
nothing, and you cannot easily persuade people of the necessity 
of our attitude.”’ Hopewell * asked for a thousand muskets, 
side arms, and pistols, and swords for two hundred cavalry, 
and named Lincolntown, North Carolina, as the place of 
deposit. Georgetown reported three hundred men poorly 
armed. Chesterville thought the convention should meet 
after that of the nullifiers in order to answer their address. 

Another correspondent declared that a Union man could 
not get justice in the courts if the other contestant was a 
nully. The Union man, he said, was sure to be cast. “ We 
must get justice or we must take other means than courts 
to redress ourselves.” 

The Force Bill and the tariff having become law, the 
leaders of the nullifiers, true to their promise to Leigh, 
called for a meeting of the convention on the eleventh of 
March. Poinsett thereupon urged each one of the five and 
twenty Union members not to attend and convoked the Union 
Party Convention for March eighteenth at Charleston.t On 
the twelfth of March, however, the meeting was indefinitely 
postponed, for the Nullification Convention at Columbia had 
repealed the ordinance and all the laws relating to it save the 
militia act, had nullified the Force Act and adjourned. 

Some months now elapsed before the excitement aroused 
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by these events went down. In Georgia Senator Forsyth, 
who voted for the Bloody Bill, was hanged and burned in 
effigy, called on to resign and presented by a Grand Jury. 
Calhoun in a speech at a public dinner again asserted that 
the Constitution is a compact, that the people do not form the 
nation, that State sovereignty and reserved rights make the 
citadel of liberty, and that the struggle for State rights had 
but just begun. At a great review of the Charleston militia, 
composed of the Irish Volunteers, the French Volunteers, the 
Scotch Volunteers, the Washington Volunteers, Independent 
Greens, Sumter Guards, and Cadet Riflemen, there was 
presented a fine standard on which among other devices was 
a palmetto tree with a coiled rattlesnake at the foot and the 
motto “ Liberty—It must be preserved.” At a ball given 
by the volunteers the stars and stripes were nowhere to be 
seen; but the mottoes ‘‘ Nullification the rightful remedy,” 
“ Millions for defence, but not a cent for tribute,” ‘‘ Para- 
mount allegiance to the State,” ‘ Resistance to Tyranny is 
obedience to God,” “ The ballot box, the jury box, the car- 
touch box” were conspicuous. In Virginia, at a public din- 
ner to John Tyler, the only Senator who voted against the 
Force Act, one toast was, “ Nullification the rightful, and, 
as it has proved to be, the efficient remedy.” Another was, 
“ Nullification, whenever it shall die let this be its epitaph, 
‘ Here lies the murderer of the American system.’ ” A third 
was, ‘“ The Union of the States—voluntarily, the palladium 
of our liberty; forcibly, the rod of our liberty.” 

Of all the letters written at that time on the course of 
events in South Carolina not the least interesting is one from 
the man who believed he had just put down nullification and 
secession forever, to the man who, a generation later, was 
called on to meet not the nullification of one law and the 
threatened secession of one State, but the nullification of 
the Federal Constitution and the actual secession of seven 
States. ‘ I met nullification at its threshold,’ wrote Jackson 
to Buchanan, then Minister to Russia. ‘“ My proclamation 
was well timed. It opened the eyes of the people to wicked 
designs of the nullifiers aided by the union of Clay, Calhoun, 
the Bank, and the corrupt of all parties. Not a modification 
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of the tariff, but a separation of the Union by the Potomac 
was sought. To-day advices inform us that South Carolina 
has repealed the ordinance of secession and all laws based 
upon it. Thus dies nullification and the doctrine of seces- 
sion, never more to be heard of, only in holding up to scorn 
and indignation its projectors and abettors and handing their 
names to posterity as traitors to the best of governments.” * 

Before the Nullification Convention adjourned the second 
time it referred to the legislature the question of an oath of 
allegiance. Again the Union men protested and declared 
that such a law would make them slaves. They must show 
that they were not slaves and would not bear the name of 
“ submission men.” The test oath was clearly intended to 
proscribe Union men. Could they call themselves freemen 
and submit? No, they had been tyrannized over long enough 
and ought not to submit any longer.t If the legislature 
passed a new oath of office, made a new act of treason, de- 
clared what allegiance meant, the Union party must fight, 
quit the State, or become vassals of the nullifiers.{ “Never- 
theless the legislature when it met, considering the reference 
as an instruction, enacted a law which required all mili- 
tary officers within thirty days after their election to swear 
that they would “true allegiance bear the State of South 
Carolina,” and adopted an amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion prescribing a new oath of office. The attempt to exe- 
cute the new militia law caused great indignation, especially 
in the hill country. Meetings were held, resolutions passed, 
resistance threatened, and the constitutionality of the law 
tested before the appeal court. When the judges declared it 
unconstitutional, null, and void, a ery went up for a special 
session of the legislature, as the effect of the decision was to 
leave the State without officers and military organization. 
But Hayne took a different view, and referred the whole 
matter to the legislature to be chosen in October.§ 

Before that body would also come the question of the final 
adoption of the amendment to the Constitution which could 
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not go into force unless ratified by two successive legislatures. 
But to the Union party it seemed a degrading test of political 
opinion, striking at the sacred right of private judgment and 
turning the elective franchise into a mockery.* Memorials 
remonstrating against the passage of the amendment were 
therefore prepared in more than a dozen districts, and bearing 
long lists of names, were sent to the legislature when it met 
in November, and referred to a joint committee on Federal 
relations from which came a report + so convincing that the 
Union members at once abandoned all opposition, voted for 
the acceptance of the report, and withdrew a notice of a mo- 
tion to enter on the journal of the House a protest against the 
amendment, which, had they continued their opposition, 
would have gone into force. With this, it was understood, 
the issue of nullification was closed, and men of both par- 
ties were again “all brethren of one family, citizens of one 
State.” 

At the very time the legislature of South Carolina was 
the scene of this unexpected exhibition of good will, the leg- 
islature of Georgia was engaged in another defiance of the 
Supreme Court. A Cherokee Indian named James Graves 
had been tried, convicted, and sentenced for murder, and had 
carried his case on a writ of error from the Supreme Court 
of the State to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Judge Baldwin issued the citation and summoned Georgia 
to appear before the court on the second Monday in January, 
1835. In transmitting the document Governor Lumpkin 
reminded the legislature that this was the third attempt 
to control the State in the exercise of its judicial powers; 
that such control had never been delegated to the United 
States, could not be submitted to by the people or the authori- 
ties of Georgia, and if continued would end in the dismember- 
ment and ruin of the confederacy. The legislature, through 
its committee on the state of the republic, replied that the 
Governor should inform the sheriff of Murray County, by 
express, that the law of the State must be enforced, that he 
was authorized to employ a guard of armed men, if necessary, 

* Charleston Courier, November 11, 1834. 
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to carry the sentence into execution, and that the Governor 
and all other officers of the State should disregard the citation 
of the Supreme Court. 

When the Nullification Convention reassembled in March, 
1833, to repeal the ordinance and nullify the “ Bloody Bill” 
a report was presented and speeches made which plainly inti- 
mated that the North was uniting to destroy the slave property 
of the South and that it was time for the slaveholding States 
to join in defence of their rights and their property. The 
press of the South at once took up the charge and in a little 
while newspapers North and South were vigorously asserting 
and denying it. 

The nullifiers, said a Georgia newspaper, driven with 
disgrace from the stand they occupied, have prematurely, 
rashly, madly agitated the subject of slavery as a last des- 
perate effort to cause the people of the Southern States to unite 
against the North. They have imputed to the citizens of that 
section a settled design to interfere with our domestic policy, 
a design which exists nowhere save in their own imaginations. 
We regret that this subject should ever have been started, and 
we regret still more the manner in which the Calhoun presses, 
both in and out of the State, have treated it. Plainly they 
are seeking to foster prejudices and create fears to be used 
for their own political aggrandizement.* 

We have intended, said a Northern journal, to notice the 
proceedings of the nullifiers in their wicked attempt to cause 
a new excitement in the South on account of the slaves, as 
though deliberate plans had been laid in the North to inter- 
fere with them. It is true that almost everybody on this 
side of the Mason and Dixon line regards slavery as a mighty 
evil, a curse, but they as universally believe they have no right 
to meddle, and that jurisdiction over the matter rests entirely 
with the slaveholding States. I have observed, wrote an agent 
of the Colonization Society, that of late an effort is making 
by some editors south of the Potomac to convince the Southern 
people that a Northern combination is forming to interfere 
with the system of slavery. That such was true he emphati- 
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cally denied. He had travelled widely in New England, had 
conversed with hundreds of ministers and with many promi- 
nent men, and found none who did not indignantly repel the 
charge.* 

So strong was the belief that such a movement was afoot 
that Webster was appealed to by a citizen of Savannah. “ It 
cannot,” said he, “ have escaped your observation that warm 
discussions are now going on in many of the Southern papers, 
and much agitation is felt or feigned in a portion of the 
South, over the subject of slavery, and of imputed designs at 
the North against the security and value of that species of 
property.” The tendency, if not the deliberate purpose of 
such discussions, was to excite universal uneasiness and 
distrust in the slaveholding States and foment jealousies 
against the non-slaveholding States which designing politicians 
might turn to mischievous account. He wished, therefore, 
to know Webster’s views on the power of Congress over slavery 
and as to the existence of any design on the part of Northern 
men to interfere with the security of slave property. 

Webster replied that Congress had no authority to emanci- 
pate slaves; that domestic slavery in the States was under 
the exclusive control of the States themselves; that this was 
the opinion of the whole North, and that imputations made 
against it were without any just foundation.+ The editor 
of the Augusta Chronicle now appealed to Colonel Joseph 
Lumpkin, of Georgia, who had attended a meeting in Boston 
called to aid in the collection of funds for the Theological 
Seminary at Columbia, South Carolina. From him came 
the assurance “that ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
sober, intelligent, and rational people of the North not only 
have no participation in this project, but unite with us in 
denouncing and opposing it and its authors and advocates.” + 

On discussion in the South these denials of evil intent 
on the part of the North had little effect. But in the North 
the charges made by the South had much influence. When 


*Richmond Enquirer, National Intelligencer, June 20, 1833, and Richmond 
Enquirer, April 23, 1833. 
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the editor of the National Intelligencer was asked to publish 
the address of the convention of the Free People of Color, 
held at Philadelphia in June, he refused to do so because it 
contained charges against the Colonization Society, and be- 
cause he would do nothing to encourage the belief that the 
North was seeking to abolish slavery. When the friends of 
immediate emancipation issued a call for a meeting at Clinton 
Hall, in New York, to organize an Anti-Slavery Society, the 
city was placarded with notices summoning all disposed to 
manifest the true feeling of the State on that subject to 
attend. Great excitement was raised thereby, and several 
thousands, many of them citizens of standing, came to the 
hall,’to find it closed by order of the trustees. Those in 
the passageways thereupon organized, elected a chairman, 
adjourned to Tammany Hall, and adopted resolutions. One 
declared it improper and inexpedient to agitate the question ; 
another assured the South of a fixed and unalterable determi- 
nation to resist every attempt to interfere with the relation 
of master and slave.* 

Word meantime was received that the abolitionists were 
holding their meeting in the Chatham Street Chapel, to which 
the disorderly element at once repaired, to find the Anti- 
Slavery Society organized, its constitution adopted, and the 
chapel empty. Entering the room the mob put a negro in 
the chair, adopted burlesque resolutions, and adjourned.t 

In the midst of the excitement Garrison, who had gone 
on a mission to England, arrived at New York, and went 
on to Boston. Both the press and the speakers at the Tam- 
many Hall meeting had noticed his return and abused him 
soundly. His arrival at Boston, therefore, was the occasion 
of an attempt to mob him, and, in response to a handbill urg- 
ing all true Americans to come “ aymed with plenty of tar and 
feathers,” a mob gathered one October night about the office 
of the Liberator, but did him no harm. 

The same issue of the Liberator which reported the return 
of Garrison announced that a meeting would be held in Phila- 
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delphia to form an American Anti-Slavery Society. A 
formal call by the immediate emancipationists in Boston, 
Providence, New York, and Philadelphia soon followed, and 
on December fourth the convention assembled at Philadelphia, 
organized the society, and adopted a declaration of sentiments. 

The purpose of the American Anti-Slavery Society as 
therein set forth was to organize anti-slavery societies in 
every city, town, and village in the land; to send forth agents, 
circulate anti-slavery tracts and pamphlets, enlist the pulpit 
and the press in the cause of the slave; give preference to the 
products of free labor over those of slaves and bring the nation 
to a ‘‘ speedy repentance.” * 

At Rochester a meeting of citizens complained of the 
attempt to excite the feelings of the community on the sub- 
ject of slavery and to enlist citizens in behalf of anti-slavery 
societies bent on immediate emancipation. Abolition of 
slavery was indeed to be desired; but not by a method which 
would turn loose two millions of ignorant and degraded beings 
and consign them to pauperism and crime. The question of 
slavery was under the jurisdiction of the States and any 
meddling by the citizens of other States was improper and 
impolitie. 

The cause of the free laborer meantime was not neglected. 
Agitation for higher pay, shorter hours, and better conditions 
was widespread and continuous. The tin-plate and sheet-iron 
workers protested against the attempt of the master slaters 
to make tin-roofing a branch of their trade; the Journeymen 
house carpenters in New York turned out and demanded 
twelve shillings, or a dollar and a half, a day, but failed to 
obtain the two shillings increase ; shoemakers at Geneva + and 
carpet weavers in Connecticut struck, and were punished by 
the courts for conspiracy. September twelfth, the anniversary 
of the battle of Baltimore, was celebrated by the workingmen 
of that city with a labor parade and soon followed by the 
nomination of two labor candidates, and their election to 
the Maryland house of delegates. A convention of New Eng- 
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land workingmen at Boston discussed education, imprison- 
ment for debt, child labor in factories, and the condition of 
working women ; pledged the workingmen not to vote for any 
man opposed to free manual labor schools, abolition of charter 
monopolies and imprisonment for debt, lien laws for laborers 
on buildings, and equal taxation of property; requested the 
workingmen of the Middle States to hold a convention and 
issue a call for a national convention at such time and place 
as might be most convenient, and urged the formation in 
every New England city and town of labor societies and 
the establishment of trades unions by men of the same trade. 

Both plans were carried out. A national convention of 
workingmen met at Philadelphia in December to consider 
the ten-hour day and the regulation of wages, and early in 
January, 1834, sixteen local unions in Boston united in a 
general trades union of mechanics. 

The question which then concerned the workingman was 
not the ten-hour day nor increase of wages, but work; for 
our country was in the midst of a panic brought on by the 
removal of government deposits from the Bank of the United 
States. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
THE DEPOSITS AND THE PANIC OF 1834, 


WueEn the campaign of 1832 ended with the re-election 
of Jackson, not a vestige of hope of a new charter for the 
Bank remained. As the old one had then but a little over 
three years to run, it was commonly supposed that this sorely 
persecuted institution would be suffered to go its way in 
peace. But the struggle for life made it all the more odious 
to the President. The monster monopoly had attacked him, 
and had attempted to prevent his election. The quarrel then 
put on a personal aspect, henceforth no opportunity to injure 
the Bank was suffered to go by unused, and, unhappily, an 
act done by it in the summer of 1832 afforded an excellent 
reason for a new attack. | 

The Secretary of the Treasury had notified Biddle in 
March of 1832 that on July first six millions of the three 
per cent. loan of 1792 would be paid with money deposited 
with the Bank and its branches, and which, of course, had 
been loaned to customers. On receipt of this notice Bid- 
dle hastened to Washington, besought the Secretary to put 
off the payment, and gave three reasons. In the first place 
nine millions of duty bonds would fall due on the first of 
July. In the second place it seemed quite likely that an 
epidemic of cholera which then threatened to sweep over 
the country would derange business and cause great embar- 
rassment and distress in the community. In the third place 
the distress caused by these two conditions would be much 
increased if the Bank were forced to call in loans in order 
to meet the payment of the debt. Moved by these considera- 
tions the Secretary agreed to postpone the redemption of the 
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loan until the first of October; the Bank to pay the three 
months’ interest. But no sooner was this arrangement made 
than the Bank despatched an agent to London, where, with 
the help of Baring Brothers & Co., the foreign holders of 
nearly three millions of the three per cents, agreed not to 
present their certificates until six, nine, or twelve months 
after October first, 1832, the Bank to pay them four per 
cent. interest for so doing. The Barings then bought the 
certificates of such holders as would not consent to an exten- 
sion, and agreed to hold them for the Bank. 

As the matter then stood five millions of dollars of govern- 
ment money deposited to redeem the three per cents seemed 
likely not to be needed for some months to come, and was there- 
fore in the nature of a loan to the Bank. But the agreement 
with the Barings, which was to be secret, became public, and 
satisfied Jackson that the Bank was unsound. Such eagerness 
to retain the money could mean but one thing: the Bank was 
weak, and no longer fit to be intrusted with the keeping of the 
government funds. The deposits must be removed, and for 
the time being the President seemed to wish that Congress 
should take the responsibility of so ordering. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, said Jackson, in the annual message, has 
taken steps to find out whether the public deposits in the Bank 
of the United States may be regarded as entirely safe. But 
the power of the Secretary was limited. It might prove 
inadequate; hence the subject was recommended to Congress 
under the firm belief that it was “worthy of their serious 
investigation.” Grave charges impeaching the soundness of 
the Bank were afloat, and these, if true, might well excite 
fears that it was no longer a safe depository for the money 
of the people. 

His words were referred to the proper committee and the 
war upon the Bank was on again. First came a bill reported 
by Polk to authorize the sale of Bank stock owned by the 
United States. This the House rejected at the first reading. 
Next came two reports from the Committee of Ways and 
Means. That from the majority declared the deposits safe. 
That from the minority denounced the action of the Bank in 
the matter of the three per cents, maintained that there was 
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good ground to doubt the safety of the deposits, and clearly 
intimated that the executive would be justified in removing 
them. Once more the friends of the Bank rallied to its sup- 
port, and by a great majority carried a resolution declaring 
that the government deposits might safely be continued in 
the Bank of the United States. 

The passage of the resolution in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent was another defiance from the friends of the Bank, 
another sign of the corrupting influences of the monster 
monopoly, another reason why its power should be diminished 
at once. Clay and Calhoun, he declared, controlled the Bank 
and with its corrupting influence sought to carry a recharter 
over the veto and rule the nation. He had no confidence in 
Congress. If the Bank were permitted to have the public 
money no power on earth could prevent it securing a charter; 
it would have one if it had to buy up all Congress, and the 
public funds would enable it to do so. Leave the means of 
corruption in its hands, and the veto would amount to nothing. 

The doubts thrown out by the President as to the safety 
of the deposits were understood to mean they were to be 
removed, and applications for a share of them were promptly 
made by State banks. The collector of customs at New 
Orleans informed the Secretary of the Treasury that a draft 
of a letter applying for the deposits had been read to him by 
an official of the Union Bank, and warned McLane against 
it as a Clay institution.* The Bank of America, at New 
York, begged Van Buren to use his good offices in its behalf. 
The directors had heard it stated that the deposits were to 
be removed during the year, and felt very desirous that in 
such an event the Bank of America should become the govern- 
ment agent in New York. Its capital was two millions, its 
charter had been renewed in 1831 for twenty-one years, and 
it had in times past loaned money to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to Vice-President Tompkins, and to Mr. Swart- 
wout, collector of the port.+ 

From Kendall, just after the inauguration, came a letter 
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urging removal, and discussing the question under three 
heads: Is it right? is it prudent? and what will be its 
political effects? Politically considered, there was every 
reason for prompt and decisive action. The Bank was the 
uncompromising enemy of the party that had re-elected the 
President, and would use its mighty power to distract and 
destroy that party. To prevent this its power must be broken, 
and the only way to break down its power was to take away 
its exclusive control over the revenues of the government, 
which was the source of power. To order all deposits of 
government money transferred at once would be unreasonable, 
and give the Bank just cause for complaint, and perhaps win 
it public sympathy. But if the government made no actual 
removal of funds, if it merely ordered future receipts to be 
placed in the State banks, and then drew out the deposits in 
the United States Bank to meet current expenses, there could 
be no cause whatever for complaint of unreasonable treat- 
ment.* 

By this time Jackson had decided on removal, but went 
through the form of consulting the cabinet, and March 
nineteenth addressed to each member five questions: Had 
anything occurred since the opening of the last session of Con- 
gress to lessen the belief that the deposits were not safe? 
Could the Bank be relied on to carry out the fiscal arrange- 
ments of the Treasury, and had it been a faithful agent in 
the past? Should the present charter be renewed under any 
circumstances and with any modification? Should another 
bank of some sort be established? Should the deposits be 
removed? With the questions went Jackson’s own views on 
each of them.t+ 

McLane replied that in his opinion there should be no 
change till the expiration of the charter of the Bank made 
removal necessary. Barry answered no to every question save 
the last, and to this replied that the deposits should be removed 
gradually, beginning at once. ‘Taney declared the deposits 
were not safe, that the Bank was not to be trusted as an agent, 
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that under no circumstances should the charter be renewed, 
and approved of a removal of the deposits. 

While waiting for the replies of the members of the 
cabinet Jackson turned for advice to Senator White, of 
Tennessee. When nullification was overthrown strong hopes, 
he said, were entertained by the friends of the country that 
they would now have some repose. But already a new coali- 
tion had been formed by Clay and Calhoun. Their object | 
was self-agerandizement to be secured through the corrupt- 
ing influence of the Bank. They were bound to have it 
rechartered, and all their efforts would be directed to that 
end. Could the fiscal concerns of the government be carried 
on without a national bank? Would they suffer if intrusted 
to the State banks? If so, then what sort of a national bank 
should be chartered? Under no circumstances would he con- 
sent to a recharter of the present Bank.* The Senator an- 
swered that the deposits ought to be removed, but not before 
the charter expired.+ 

To secure removal the assent of the Secretary of the 
Treasury must be obtained, for he alone could issue the order. 
As McLane would not consent to do this, another reorganiza- 
tion of the cabinet became necessary, and Jackson proceeded 
at once to make some long contemplated changes. 

It was known as early as November, 1832, that Livingston 
was to be Minister to France in place of William ©. Rives, 
who had just retired. But it was not then known that McLane 
was to be transferred from the Treasury to the State Depart- 
ment, and that William J. Duane, of Pennsylvania, was to 
be invited to become Secretary of the Treasury. 

From the story of what now took place, as told by Duane, 
it appears that the invitation reached him early in December, 
1832, that he did not accept until late in January, 1833, and 
did not assume the duties of his office till the first of June. 
Up to that date not a word had been said to him concerning 
the removal of the deposits; but two days after taking office 
he was sent for by Jackson, was told that removal was in 
contemplation, that the opinions of the members of the cabinet 
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had been asked, that two of them were for and two against 
the project, that the fifth had as yet given no written opinion, 
and that he now desired that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should state frankly and fully his views. 

Jackson now went off on a tour of the Middle and Eastern 
States, and on his return in July Duane delivered his opinion, 
as he says, fully and frankly as an honest man and minister 
should do. He was next asked if he would refuse to remove 
the deposits if, after examination by an agent and consulta- 
tion with the cabinet, the President should decide to remove 
them. Duane did not reply at once, and while waiting for his 
answer the President despatched Amos Kendall to visit the 
banks in the Middle and Eastern States and arrange with 
them for the keeping of the public money. Kendall went first 
to Baltimore, and aware, he said, that most of the banks were 
in the hands of the friends of the United States Bank and 
might be disposed to thrust on him arguments and statements 
in behalf of that institution, he began by asking if they 
desired to receive the deposits on any terms. If they an- 
swered that they had such a desire, they would be committed 
to the measure. If they answered they had not, then there 
would be an end to all correspondence. Two promptly said 
yes and one no. He believed six out of eight would be glad 
to get the deposits, though not more than two or three could 
give security.* 

From Baltimore Kendall went on to New York, where 
two declined and seven expressed their willingness to under- 
take the public service. + 

The question which all this time was troubling Jackson 
was not, shall the deposits be removed? but shall they be 
withdrawn before Congress meets or on the first of January, 
when he thought the fiscal year began? { As to this, before 
leaving for the Rip Raps, he consulted Taney and wrote to 
Van Buren. 

Taney urged a removal before Congress met and while 
the members were among their constituents. He was sure 
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the act would be most popular, that the members would be 
made aware of the fact and support the President when they 
met in December. Should it be necessary to call for his 
services to aid in carrying the plan into execution, as Jackson 
before setting out for the Rip Raps had intimated it might 
be, Taney promised “they will be promptly and willingly 
accorded.” * Van Buren was in favor of January first, 
as on that day the fiscal year began, and later sent a letter 
from Silas Wright giving the views of “ discreet friends.” 
There were, Van Buren said, three ways of treating the 
matter. Urge Congress to act, remove the deposits before 
Congress met; or issue the order, select the banks and have 
everything ready, but not actually begin to make deposits 
before the first of January. To the first course he was 
opposed. It was shifting to Congress a duty which belonged 
to the President. Of the two others he preferred the last, but 
would support the second should Jackson adopt it. 
| When a few days later Van Buren discovered that October 

first, and not January first, was the beginning of the fiscal 
year he wrote that his partiality for the first of January 
was greatly shaken.} 

~ Jackson now decided to make the removal at once, and 
having come to this decision wrote Taney that if Duane would 
not agree to carry it out “ the sooner he withdraws the better.” 
He wished to furnish the heads of departments with his 
written determination that the matter might be closed and 
put to the test.§ Taney now returned all documents in his 
possession, and on September eighteenth Jackson read the 
famous paper to the cabinet. 

He charged the Bank with greatly extending its loans 
during 1831 that as many persons as possible might be 
brought under its power; with expending eighty thousand 
dollars for the purchase and circulation of newspapers, maga- 
zine articles, reports and speeches in Congress, and reviews 
of the message in order to influence public opinion against 
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the administration, and with having asked a recharter in 
1832 for the sole purpose of making it a leading question in 
the Presidential election of that year. “It was,” said he, 
“to compel the President to take his stand that the question 
was brought forward at that particular time. But he met 
the challenge, willingly took the position in which his adver- 
saries sought to force him, and frankly declared the Bank 
both unconstitutional and inexpedient. On that ground the 
case was argued before the people, and now that the people 
have sustained the President it is too late to say that the 
question has not been decided. He was sustained by a just 
people and he desires to evince his gratitude by carrying into 
effect their decision so far as it depends on him.” 

To carry it into effect he must consider how the services 
rendered by the Bank were to be performed after the expira- 
tion of the charter. One of these services consisted in keeping 
the public money. On the President rested the responsibility 
of deciding how long the Bank should continue to be the 
depository of the government money, and his decision was, 
no longer. ‘To this conclusion he had been forced by the 
conduct of the Bank in extending its loans in order to bring 
the people under its power; in spending vast sums of money 
for corrupting the press of the whole country, hiring writers 
and newspapers, and publishing and distributing pamphlets, 
speeches, reports of committees, and articles written to show 
the constitutionality of the Bank, and containing the grossest 
invectives against the officers of the government; in inducing 
foreign holders of the three per cents not to present their 
certificates for one year and so obtaining the use of money 
deposited by the government for the payment of the debt; 
and by its action in the matter of the bill drawn by our 
government on that of France. 

On the fourth of July, 1831, France and the United 
States concluded a convention for the settlement of the long 
pending claims of our countrymen for damages suffered by 
unlawful seizures, confiscations, sequestrations, captures, 
destruction of ships and cargoes and other property since the 
last settlement of accounts by the treaty of 1803. Twenty- 
five millions of francs, about fifty-three per cent. of the 
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estimated value of these spoliations, were to be paid by France 
in six annual instalments. The first fell due one year after 
the exchange of ratifications, and as the exchange was made 
on the second of February, 1832, Secretary McLane, in Feb- 
ruary, 1833, drew a sight draft which he sold to the Bank, 
leaving the purchase money on deposit. The Bank sold the 
bill in London; the holder sent it to Paris, where it was 
protested, for the treaty of 1831 was so heartily detested in 
France that the French Chambers did not make any appro- 
priation to meet the instalment. Paris agents of the Bank 
took up the bill, and a demand of fifteen per cent. as damages 
was at once made upon the government. And this too, said 
Jackson, when the Bank had in its possession, on deposit, 
several millions of the public money which it was using for 
its own profit. “Is a fiscal agent of the government which 
thus seeks to enrich itself at the expense of the public worthy 
of further trust?” He thought not, and named October first 
as the day for changing the deposits to the State banks unless 
proper arrangements could be made sooner. 

The reading of the paper having been finished, Jackson, 
by request, placed the manuscript in the hands of Duane. 
“‘Tg this,” said the Secretary, “a direction by you to me 
to remove the deposits?” “It is a direction to you to remove 
the deposits,” Jackson replied, “but on my responsibility. 
And if you will stand by me it will be the happiest day of 
my life.” 

Duane took the paper and the next day was asked for 
his decision. Not having as yet made up his mind he was 
told that the next day the determination of the President 
would be made public, and accordingly the Globe announced, 
by authority, that on or before October first deposits of 
the public money would cease to be made in the Bank of the 
United States, and would begin to be made in the State banks 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore.* Duane 
now placed in the hands of the President a refusal to remove 
the deposits and gave fifteen reasons. Jackson at once sent 
back the paper. Duane thereupon informed the President 


* The Globe, September 20, 18338. 
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that he would not resign, nor aid, nor assist, nor in any way 
participate in the removal of the deposits, and protested 
against any interference with the powers and duties of the 
Secretary. For this Jackson dismissed him, made Roger B. 
Taney Secretary of the Treasury, and published in the Globe 
the paper read to the cabinet. 

There was then on deposit with the Bank more than nine 
million eight hundred thousand dollars of public money. 
Every cent of this might at any moment be withdrawn, and 
much of it was sure to be used in a very short time to meet 
the current expenses of the government. The Bank was 
therefore forced to curtail its loans to the extent of seven 
millions; was unable to use the deposits for the benefit of 
the commercial community, and the whole system of exchange 
was suddenly and unexpectedly thrown into confusion. State 
banks that were debtors to the monster were likewise com- 
pelled to stop loaning money freely; and so, too, the twenty- 
three “pet banks” selected to receive the government 
deposits; for the share each one might receive depended on 
its financial condition. As a consequence money became 
scarce, notes of exchange and discounts rose rapidly, and 
business enterprises of a hundred sorts were checked or 
_ stopped altogether. Perhaps, said one journal in a review 
of the money market, things will settle down into regularity 
much sooner than we expect, and less injury be inflicted 
than we fear. But the present pressure cannot long continue 
without producing fatal consequences.. It may be relieved 
in some places by the surplus means in others; but there is 
a panic and every prudent man is holding on to his means, 
unless in small matters. Exchange which used to cost one- 
half of one per cent. was now effected with difficulty at two 
per cent. The discount on notes was often eighteen per cent. 
Merchants could no longer buy with cash. Farmers would 
not sell, but stored their produce in hope of better days soon 
to come. Merchants could not make collections, for it would 
have been hard to press old customers. Bank notes once will- 
ingly received on deposit were now rejected, and would no 
longer pay debts. At Raleigh the State bank announced 
that it would do no new business in the way of loans. Many 
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Philadelphia banks also refused to loan money, or discount 
notes, till arrangements had been made to meet the demands 
of the Bank of the United States. A Portland newspaper 
declared that the very best names could not bring money from 
the banks. Excellent notes, such as in August would gladly 
have been taken at six per cent. per annum, were sold in 
November at a discount of from twelve to twenty-four per 
cent. per annum. 

Quite as alarming was the condition of the currency. The 
bills and notes of the United States Bank are of necessity, 
a Baltimore journal complained, becoming scarce. It may be 
said they are going out of circulation, being gathered up by 
the Bank itself, or held as tightly in the vaults of the local 
banks as circumstances will permit. Hence the notes of the 
State banks, so far as they dare to do business, are forced into 
circulation and the charge for exchange has been much 
enhanced, while the shavings of bank notes are much thicker | 
than they were a short time ago. To what extent this con- 
traction of a good currency will proceed, or how far that of 
a depreciated one will go, no man knoweth. But if local bank 
notes continue to command specie or specie funds, such notes 
must disappear almost as rapidly as those of the Bank of the 
United States are now doing, and the whole business of the 
country be paralyzed for want of a circulating medium which 
shall approach within two or three per cent. of its face 
value. This was no disparagement of the banks; nevertheless 
it was true that their notes when carried far away from the 
place of issue were neither money nor currency. There were, 
for instance, no better banks than those of Louisiana, yet 
their notes at Baltimore were merchandise, and if to be used 
as currency must be sold at five per cent. less than the values 
marked on their faces. Notes of the “safety fund” banks 
of New York State suffered a discount of two per cent. and 
those of Alabama and Georgia six and eight per cent. These 
discounts were the cost of exchange paid by the people, and 
must increase just as the drafts and notes of the Bank of the 
United States were retired. The domestic exchanges of that 
institution amounted, during 1832, to two hundred and 
forty-one millions, and cost less than two hundred and 
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eighteen thousand dollars. The indirect exchanges affected 
through its notes going to distant places and there passing 
at par as currency were perhaps two hundred and fifty 
millions in amount, and cost nothing. If the exchange of 
the local banks, after the retirement of the Bank of the 
United States, reached the same sum, say five hundred 
millions, and the discount on notes sold and the premium on 
drafts purchased were ten per cent., the public loss, and the 
bill-sellers’ and note-brokers’ gain, would be ten millions, as 
against two hundred and eighteen thousand dollars in 1832. 

This was no imaginary picture. The government in 
November was paying its employees in State bank paper, 
and when several companies of troops were moved from Old 
Point Comfort to Alabama, and the soldiers wished to ex- 
change their local bank notes for United States Bank paper, 
they were forced to suffer a loss of twelve and a half cents 
on the dollar. The government employees and creditors in 
St. Louis and Illinois, who used to be paid in drafts on the 
branch of the Bank of the United States at St. Louis, were 
now given paper of the pet bank at Washington, which they 
found it hard to dispose of at ninety-five cents on the dollar. 
At Philadelphia the pressure for money forced up the rate 
of interest, it is said, to twenty-six per cent. per annum, 
brought down the price of stocks, and almost stopped the 
sale of real estate. Unable to afford any relief, the presidents 
of the city banks memorialized Congress and besought it to 
restore the deposits to the Bank of the United States. It was, 
they said, unquestionably due to that institution that the 
country for ten years past had enjoyed a money system so 
perfect that in solidity, in adaptation to the needs of all 
classes, in the facility it gave to internal commerce, it had no 
equal in any country. But all this had undergone a sudden 
and an awful change. Moneyed operations in our commercial 
cities were almost at a standstill; commerce between the States 
was again laboring under a tax; the circulating medium was 
once more subject to a scale of depreciation, and a general 
suspension of specie payment was seriously to be feared. 
The cause of all this was obvious. On the first of October 
the whole money system of the country underwent a total 
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change. To the casual observer it seemed to be but a transfer 
of the public money from one bank to many banks. But it was 
in fact a disorganization of the money system of the entire 
country. Before October first, the revenue paid by the whole 
country was diffused by the Bank and its branches throughout 
the whole country. Now the public money is no longer 
diffused throughout the Union, cannot be used to advantage 
even where it is collected, and the Bank, so often used to 
relieve the community, must look solely to its own safety. 
As the removal of the deposits was the cause of the distress, 
so the return of the deposits would be the real and effectual 
remedy. | 

Jackson in his message denied that any bad results fol- 
lowed his acts. The Bank, by attempting to embarrass one 
part of the community, and its hireling presses in all parts 
of the community, by their outcries, were, he knew, striving 
to create a panic. These were the means through which it 
sought to force a restoration of the deposits and extort a new 
charter from Congress. But no panic existed, and were it 
not that the charter would expire before a decision could be 
had from the court of last resort, he would put an end to the 
chartered rights the Bank had so palpably violated by a scire 
facias. 

Taney, in a long report, restated the old charges and 
sought to justify his conduct on the ground that he had no 
right to suppose that the charter would be renewed ; that under 
no circumstances should the deposits remain with the Bank 
to the end of its career; that its conduct made an immediate 
removal necessary, and that the Secretary alone possessed 
the authority to issue the order so to do. 

His reasons having been stated, it remained for Congress 
- to decide whether they were or were not good and sufficient. 
To discuss the action of the Secretary seemed, however, a 
waste of time, for the real offender was the President. It 
was against Jackson, therefore, that Clay led the attack and 
struck the first blow by proposing a call for a copy of the 
paper read to the cabinet. As presented, Clay’s resolution 
read, “ Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to inform the Senate, whether a paper under date 
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of the eighteenth of September, 1833, purporting to have 
been read by him to the heads of the several departments, 
relating to the public deposits of the public money in the 
Treasury of the United States, and alleged to have been pub- 
lished by his authority, be genuine or not, and if it be genuine, 
that he be also requested to cause a copy of the said paper to 
be laid before the Senate.” Webster held that the genuineness 
of the paper could not be doubted and asked the consent of 
Clay to such an amendment as would make the resolution 
read, “‘ Resolved, That the President be requested to send to 
the Senate a copy of the paper which has been published, 
and which purports to have been read by him to the heads of 
the executive departments, dated the eighteenth day of Sep- 
tember last, relating to the removal of the deposits of the 
public money from the Bank of the United States and its 
offices.” In this form the resolution passed the Senate by 
a vote of twenty-three to eighteen. The next day Jackson 
sent, not the paper, but a refusal to send it. ‘‘ The execu- 
tive,” said he, “is a co-ordinate and independent branch of 
the government equally with the Senate: and I have yet to 
learn under what constitutional authority that branch of the 
legislature has a right to require of me an account of any 
communication, either verbally or in writing, made to the 
heads of the departments, acting as a cabinet council.” As 
well might he be required to detail his private conversation. 
He knew the constitutional rights of the Senate and should 
be the last man to interfere with them. He also knew those 
of the executive and should maintain them as required by the 
Constitution and his oath of office. 

Defeated in this attack, Clay followed it up with another, 
and later in the month, the report of the Secretary on the 
removal of the deposits being the special order of the day, he 
rose and offered two resolutions. The first declared that by 
dismissing one Secretary of the Treasury because he would 
not remove the deposits, and appointing another who did 
remove them, the President had exercised a power over the 
Treasury “‘ not granted to him by the Constitution and laws, 
and dangerous to the liberties of the people.” The second 
asserted that the reasons assigned by Taney for the removal 
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of the deposits were “ unsatisfactory and insufficient.” The 
resolutions having been read, Clay, in a bitter speech, opened 
a debate which, with few interruptions, ran on for three 
months. | 

Along with this, and breaking into it day after day, went 
another debate on the question of the reality of public dis- 
tress, a discussion brought on by a resolution offered by Clay, 
and by the score of distress resolutions and memorials pre- 
sented each week to the Senate. 

Clay’s resolution proposed that the Committee on Finance 
should be instructed to inquire into the expediency of afford- 
ing temporary relief from the present pecuniary embarrass- 
ment by extending the time of payment of the revenue bonds 
as they fell due. Never, he said, had he seen the country in 
such a state of prosperity as it was four months ago. Every 
interest was flourishing, every branch of trade was prosperous, 
industry was full-handed and the farmer enjoying the harvest 
of his labor. But what was now the condition of the country ¢ 
What article, what production of industry had not suffered a 
fall? Wheat had declined from one hundred and fifteen 
cents to ninety cents a bushel. Everything was going down, 
down, and everything would continue to decline unless some 
remedy was quickly applied. 

It is true, was the answer, that distress to some extent 
does exist, but that it exists to the extent represented, that 
the pressure on the money market is really as great as stated, 
that gentlemen have not drawn largely on their imaginations 
in describing it, may well be doubted. No petitions have 
been sent to Congress complaining of the distress, if distress 
there is. It will be time enough to take measures to relieve 
the suffering of the public when the sufferers send us their 
petitions. But there is no great distress. It is mostly imagi- 
nary and felt nowhere save in chambers of commerce and 
among bankers and those whose interests are controlled by 
the action of the banks. And if the Bank of the United 
States, which is the cause of whatever distress exists, has the 
power to produce the calamities so loudly complained of by 
certain gentlemen, if it does control and influence the pros- 
perity of the commerce, agriculture, and industry of the 
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country, it is time for Congress to stop and consider whether 
the Bank ought to be sustained; whether the proper remedy 
is not to take away the great cause, or at least prevent it from 
doing further injury. 

What do you consider evidence of distress ? these objectors 
were asked. Do you suppose cotton would be offered at 
New Orleans for nine cents a pound under the Liverpool 
price if money could be had with which to buy it? Do you 
suppose wheat would fall off twenty-four cents and corn 
twelve cents a bushel for any other reason than because buyers 
are scarce? And are buyers few for any other reason than 
because money cannot be had? If, said Webster, evidence 
is wanted in addition to all that has been told us by those who 
know, the high rate of interest, now twelve per cent., when 
it was hardly six last September; the depression of stocks, 
some ten, some twenty, some thirty per cent.; the low prices 
of all commodities, are proofs abundantly sufficient. But 
labor, that most extensive of all interests, American manual 
labor, feels the shock more sensibly, far more sensibly, than 
capital or property of any kind. Public works have stopped, 
private undertakings employing many hands have been 
abandoned, and a great lowering of wages is the inevitable 
consequence. 

At this stage of the debate the presentation of petitions 
and resolutions adopted at public meetings or passed by the 
legislatures of the States began to be of daily occurrence. In 
presenting one from New Bedford, Webster cited the forty 
failures which had lately taken place in that once flourishing 
seaport as evidence that distress instead of diminishing was 
increasing, and cited the high rates of interest as proof of 
the sacrifices made by men of small capital to protect them- 
selves from ruin. 

Never before had a Congress been so petitioned, memorial- 
ized and beset with resolutions. In the space of five months 
more than six hundred were presented to each house. By 
far the greater bulk of them came from cities, towns, and 
villages on the seaboard from Maine to North Carolina. The 
people of the planting section, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, sent up all told but fif- 
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teen. Not one came from Missouri or Tennessee, and but 
eight from Indiana and Illinois. Ohio contributed sixty- 
three and Kentucky twenty-seven. It was therefore in the 
manufacturing, banking, commercial, trading sections of the 
country, the region of diversified industries, where railroads 
and canals were building, where speculation was rife, where 
stocks and bonds and real estate were constantly changing 
hands, and not in the planting and frontier States that the 
scarcity of money was seriously felt. 

Numerous as were the petitions, they fell into five classes: 
those in which the petitioners prayed that the deposits might 
be restored; those in which it was asked that the deposits 
might not be restored; those condemning the removal of the 
deposits and in favor of a renewal of the charter of the Bank; 
those approving the removal and against a new charter; and 
those praying Congress to adopt measures to relieve the coun- 
try from the present financial embarrassment. To some were 
appended long lists of signatures; in one case more than 
ten thousand, in another more than two thousand names. 
Such as denounced the removal of the deposits complained of 
the general want of confidence, the disorder of the currency, 
the interruption of remittances, the cessation of all business 
connected with inland exchange, and the purchase and export 
of produce; of the fall in the prices of stocks, and the general 
depreciation of property; that loans were called in, discounts 
reduced, capital hoarded, and credit forced to sustain itself 
by submitting to usurious rates of interest; that wages were 
falling, workmen were being thrown out of employment, and 
public works of all sorts languishing. The committee that 
came from Albany with a memorial assured Webster, who 
presented it, that the growth of their city was checked and 
that the houses building in 1834 were not one-twentieth of 
the number erected in 1833. Albany was a great lumber 
market. In good years as much as two million dollars’ worth 
was sold in its yards, and thirty steam tugs were employed 
to tow the lumber barges to New York. Now so little was sold 
that eight tugs could with difficulty find employment. Along 
the canal the amount of flour ready to be shipped was but a 
tenth of the usual winter output. Wheat which at harvest 
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time was worth a dollar a bushel, could scarcely be sold for 
sixty-eight cents. Many a farmer had hauled his grain to 
market and then taken it home again for want of a buyer. 
In one instance a sloop loaded with wheat sailed from one of 
the river towns to New York, lay a week at the wharf without 
selling a bushel, and then went back to the place of departure. 
Men in Albany who, in December, 1833, were earning a 
dollar and a quarter six days in the week, in March, 1834, 
were seeking employment for two days in the week and for 
sixty-two cents a day. Others who had received a dollar a 
day were now glad to work for their board. There was in 
Albany a large manufactory of stove castings, hollow-ware, 
and machinery. Since December this business had so fallen 
off that a hundred hands had been discharged in one day, 
most of them heads of families.* 

When presenting the memorial of sixteen hundred and 
fifty citizens of Newcastle County, Delaware, Mr. Clayton 
told the Senate that before the removal of the deposits corn 
was selling at seventy cents a bushel, but that since the 
day the order of the Secretary went forth the price had 
fallen rapidly to forty-five cents a bushel; that the working- 
men and mechanics of Washington were withdrawing their 
money from the savings banks, and that manufacturers, unable 
to get bank accommodations, were forced to cut down wages, 
discharge hands, or, as in a sister State, resort to the use of 
“ Jackson money.” ‘In an adjoining district of a sister 
State,” said Mr. Clayton, “I understand that the manu- 
facturers have resorted to a plan of retaining the laborers for 
a time, in the hope of better days, by issuing what is there 
called Jackson money. For, sir, failing to obtain the neces- 
sary assistance from the banks, they are paying the workmen 
in checks on banks where they have now no funds to meet 
them, which checks are made payable four or five months 
from their dates.” 

Sometimes the meetings which adopted these memorials 
chose committees to carry the documents to Washington, and 
it became the custom for the men sent on such errands to visit 
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the President. For a while Jackson received them with that 
stately courtesy for which he was so justly distinguished. 
Soon he began to lecture them, and when, on their return 
home, they described these scenes to those who sent them, he 
shut his door and refused others admission. Many of the 
reports of his words and manner were perhaps highly colored 
and exaggerated. But the truth of the story told by a dele- 
gation from Philadelphia was publicly vouched for by every 
member of the committee and cannot be doubted. They had 
taken with them a distress memorial bearing the signatures 
of more than ten thousand citizens of over sixty professions, 
trades, and occupations, and having delivered it to Congress, 
went in a body to the White House. The reception was 
courteous; but the spokesman had scarcely uttered a dozen 
words when the President burst forth and harangued for 
twenty minutes. Applications for relief should be made to 
the Bank and not to him. The Bank was a monster of cor- 
ruption which he was determined to put down. The law creat- 
ing it was unconstitutional, and having made up his mind ir- 
revocably on these points Andrew Jackson never would restore 
the deposits. Andrew Jackson never would recharter that 
monster of corruption. Neither persuasion nor force, neither 
the wish of the people, nor appeals of the legislatures, could 
shake his fixed determination. Sooner than restore the 
deposits or recharter the Bank he would undergo the torture 
of ten Spanish Inquisitions. Sooner than live in a country 
where such a power prevailed he would seek an asylum in 
the wilds of Arabia. “Go home, gentlemen,” said he, “ and 
tell the Bank of the United States to relieve the country by 
increasing its business. Let the United States Bank make 
no run on the State banks and I will take care that the State 
banks make no run on her.” One of the committee ventured 
to reply that there was war between the State banks and the 
United States Bank. “I know all about it, sir,” said he, 
sharply. “I know that some of your banks have combined in 
favor of the United States Bank. I have exgmined the whole 
subject and understand it better than any of you. I have 
read the Scriptures, gentlemen, and I find that when Moses 
ascended the Mount, the children of Israel rebelled and made 
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a golden calf and worshipped it, and it brought a curse upon 
them. This Bank will be a greater curse.” * 

“Well, what do you want?” said he to the delegates 
from the mechanics and artisans of New York. “ What 
would you have me do? What do you come here for? Why 
don’t you go to the United States Bank? Go to Nicholas 
Biddle. I have been applied to by committee after committee 
from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York 
again. One, two, five, seven, and you are the eighth. I have 
dealt openly and candidly with you all. You have seen the 
committee from your city: they could tell you of my determi- 
nation. I told them and I tell you that I will never restore 
the deposits, I will never recharter the United States Bank, 
or sign a charter for any other bank, so long as my name is 
Andrew Jackson. Why am I teased with committees? Here 
I am receiving one or two anonymous letters every day 
threatening me with assassination if I don’t restore the de- 
posits and recharter the Bank—the abominable institution, 
the monster that has attempted to control the government. 
I’ve got my foot upon it and T’ll crush it. Is Andrew Jackson 
to bow the knee to the golden calf as did the Israelites of old ¢ 
T tell you if you want relief go to Nicholas Biddle.”’t 

“ But they can’t buy me,” he said to the Pittsburg dele- 
gation. “I will not bow down to the golden calf. The Span- 
ish Inquisition could never make me bow down to the monster. 
Why, would you believe it, the Bank wanted to bribe me, 
wanted to bribe Andrew Jackson! They agreed to pay off 
the national debt if I would give them a charter; a bonus 
that would pay off the national debt! But Andrew Jackson 
was incorruptible. I would not bow down to the golden 
cali? % 

A second delegation from New York was assured that he 
was determined to make the experiment of carrying on the 
fiseal concerns of the government through State banks until 


* Report of the Philadelphia Committee appointed by a meeting of manufac- 
turers, merchants, traders, and others. United States Gazette, February 24, 1884. 

+ Report of the Delegates appointed by a meeting of the mechanics and artisans 
of New York City. 

{ Report of the Pittsburg Delegation. United States Gazette, March 11, 1834. 
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the end of the charter of the United States Bank. If it failed, 
then some scheme would be devised for collecting and dis- 
bursing the revenue without the aid of a moneyed institution. 

“* General,” said the chairman of the Baltimore commit- 
tee,* “you are no doubt aware that the committee has the 
honor to be delegated by the citizens of Baltimore, without 
regard to party, to come to you, sir, the fountain head, to 
make known the distressing situation of the currency of this 
country, and respectfully to ask, from you, relief 4 

“Relief, sir!” Jackson interrupted, in an excited tone. 
“Come not to me, sir! Goto the monster! Did not Nicholas 
Biddle come here, sir, and on his oath, swear before a com- 
mittee, that with six millions in his vaults he could meet 
the wants of the whole people? And now, when he has 
wrung more than ten millions from the people he sends you 
to me for relief! It is folly, sir, to talk to Andrew Jackson. 
The government will not bow to the monster.” 

“Sir, the currency of the country is in a dreadful situ- 
ation. The State banks have not confidence in each other; 
they cannot give the trade facilities required,” said the 
chairman. 

“Sir,” the President retorted, “you keep one-sided 
company. Andrew Jackson has fifty letters from persons 
of all parties daily on this subject. Sir, he has more and 
better information than you, sir, or any of you. Andrew 
Jackson published his opinions in September last. The 
failures that are now taking place are among the stock job- 
bers, brokers, and gamblers, and would to God they were 
all swept from the land.” 

“The people, sir, have not understood the character of 
the President, if he is unwilling to hear their calls and 
demands.” 

“The people! The people, sir, are with me. I have 
undergone much peril for the liberties of this people, and 
Andrew Jackson yet lives to put his foot upon the head of the 
monster, and crush him to the dust. When I have put him 
down, the other moneyed institutions will meet all the wants 
of the people. It is folly in the extreme to talk to me thus, 
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sir. I would rather undergo the tortures of ten Spanish 
Inquisitions than that the deposits should be restored, or the 
monster rechartered.” 

The friends of Jackson by this time did not pretend to 
deny that real distress existed. It is true, said they, that the 
recent extensive and sudden curtailment of loans by the Bank 
of the United States has caused a pressure on the money 
market. But the extent and severity of the pressure have been 
greatly exaggerated, and for a purpose. It is hoped, in the 
first place, that the present administration may be brought 
into disfavour with the people and overthrown through the 
agency of the panic so many are now striving to bring on the 
country, and it is hoped, in the second place, that when panic 
comes it may lead to a return of the deposits, or secure a 
new charter for the institution by which the panic has been 
raised.* As to the greater number of the petitions, they 
are plainly partisan. We are told that the meetings from 
which the petitions come were called without distinction of 
party. In one sense this is so. All persons of whatever 
party who thought the President had taken a wrong step 
were called together to say so in words. They were not 
summoned to investigate the matter calmly and without 
passion; but such as were determined to condemn the action 
of the President were called, as it is said, without distinction 
of party. We are told that old, stanch, and tried friends 
of the President have signed these memorials; yet in them 
are expressions of the utmost harshness, such as could never 
have come from men who ever entertained feelings of respect 
for the President. The truth is these petitions are not expres- 
sions of opinion, but attempts to direct public opinion, to 
persuade the people to think as the party leaders wish.t 

I think far otherwise, said Webster in reply. I think 
that politics—that is, the political advancement of one man 
or one set of men—has very little to do with this matter. 
Look at the three thousand carpenters, house-joiners, masons, 
painters, and other citizens of New York who have laid their 
case on our table this morning. Every one of them in signing 


* Report of the Baltimore Committee. Niles’s Register, March 8, 1834. 
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has added his occupation and place of abode. Is it to 
be supposed all these men have been actuated only by a 
political motive to advance one man or one set of men, and to 
disappoint others? Have we seen such a course pursued 
heretofore? Has such a state existed when a political ques- 
tion merely has agitated the public mind? Never. Nothing | 
in the history of public opinion has been presented to equal 
what has been passing before the two houses of Congress 
during the last six weeks. 

Senator Forsyth described the memorials that came pour- 
ing in day after day as miserable petitions. He cared not 
from which side they came. They were miserable petitions 
gotten up by miserable means and for miserable objects, and 
were originated in pot-houses. People met together in a tav- 
ern and got up a call for a meeting, at which the President was 
denounced as a tyrant, and charged with trampling down the 
laws and violating the Constitution. The kind of public 
opinion they expressed never found its way to a ballot box. 

The effect produced on the two houses of Congress by the 
distress petitions might easily have been foretold. The 
House of Representatives, where the friends of Jackson were 
in the majority, voted that the Bank ought not to be rechar- 
tered; that the public deposits ought not to be restored; that 
the State banks ought to remain places of deposit, and passed 
a bill to regulate the deposit of public money in the banks 
of the States. 

The Senate, where the opposition had a majority, laid the 
bill on the table, and sent to the House a joint resolution pro- 
viding for a renewal of deposits, a resolution which the House 
promptly tabled. 

While the debate provoked by the presentation of peti- 
tions was running on in this way, Webster read the report of 
the Committee on Finance recommending the adoption of 
Olay’s second resolution, which was done after a long discus- 
sion by a vote of twenty-eight to eighteen. Clay, at the sug- 
gestion of his friends, now modified his first resolution,* 


* As changed it read, “‘ Resolved, That the President in the late executive pro- 
ceedings, in relation to the public revenues, has assumed upon himself authority 
and power not conferred by the Constitution and laws, but in derogation of both.” 
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which was then passed by a vote of twenty-six yeas to twenty 
nays.* 

As Jackson read the second resolution his wrath flamed 
up, and with all possible speed a long protest was written and 
sent to the Senate. 

The functions of that body, he said, were legislative, 
executive, and judicial. But it was only when exercising its 
judicial powers, when sitting as a court for the trial of im- 
peachments that it had authority to examine and decide on 
the conduct of the President. Cases might arise in the course 
of legislative and executive proceedings when it would be 
necessary to inquire into the acts of the President. But such 
inquiry must grow out of and must tend to some legislative 
or executive action, and the decision when made must take 
the form of a legislative or executive act. The resolution of 
censure, however, was not an exercise of legislative power, 
because it was introduced, debated, and passed not as a joint, 
but as a separate resolution, asserted no legislative power, 
proposed no legislative action, and had none of the attributes 
of a legislative measure. Neither was it executive in char- 
acter, as it had nothing to do with treaties nor appointments 
to office, and was passed at a public and not in a secret ses- 
sion. It was in character judicial, was in fact an impeach- 
ment of the President, and amounted to a declaration by a 
majority of the Senate that he was guilty of an impeachable 
offense. But in no part of the proceedings were the directions 
of the Constitution followed. No articles of impeachment 
were preferred by the House of Representatives. No oath or 
affirmation was taken by the Senators. The Chief Justice did 
not preside. No notice of the charges was served on the 
accused, no opportunity was afforded him to meet his accus- 
ers face to face, nor was the verdict of guilty found by the 
votes of two-thirds of the Senate. When a body intended by 
the Constitution to be a judge, expressed beforehand its 
opinion, and thus indirectly invited a presentation, it not 
only assumed a power intended to be confined to others, but 
defeated the plain intention of the Constitution. 


* March 28, 1834. 
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Jackson then went on to defend his order for the removal 
of the deposits, denounced the Senators from Ohio, New Jer- 
~sey, and Maine for voting for the resolution of censure after 
the legislatures of their States had approved his course; de- 
clared that the President was the direct representative of the 
American people; that the whole executive power was vested 
in him; that he was responsible for the entire action of the 
executive department; and that if the people permitted the 
Senate to go on arraigning and censuring the official conduct 
of the executive, the very foundation of government would 
be unsettled, and all real power would pass into the hands of 
men holding their offices for long terms, not elected by the 
people, and not to them directly responsible. 

While the Secretary read the protest the Senators listened 
in silent astonishment. But the moment the reading ended, 
Poindexter, from Mississippi, moved that “this paper sent 
to the Senate by the President of the United States, be not 
received,”’ Never, in his opinion, and the majority of the 
Senators quite agreed with him, never before had so extraordi- 
nary a paper come from a President. He would not dignify 
the document by considering it an executive message. It 
was a paper signed by Andrew Jackson, and should it be 
rejected it would not be the first paper bearing that name 
which had been refused a hearing in the Senate because of 
its abusive and vituperative language. For several years past 
the President had steadily followed a plan of operation de- 
signed to bring the Senate into disrepute with the people, and 
so remove the only existing barrier to the arbitrary encroach- 
ments and usurpations of the executive. What power granted 
by the Constitution has not the President assumed and used 2 
By the frequent and unlimited exercise of the veto, now for 
the first time reduced to a practise, the legislative power of 
the Union has become a mockery, and Congress a body of 
drudges whose sole duty is to prepare, discuss, amend, and 
pass bills, which must be sent to the imperial head, who will 
tell us whether they may or may not become laws. We may, 
it is true, override his veto by a two-thirds vote of both houses 
of Congress. But who, with the Blue Book in hand, does 
not see the impossibility of securing the votes of two-thirds 
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of Congress against any measure he sanctions? The claims 
of executive power set forth in the protest, if allowed, will 
displace all departments by a single executive. The Presi- 
dent asserts that all executive power is vested in him; that 
he is responsible for all the acts of every public officer; that 
all right, authority and power given them by law is in him; 
that he stands therefore sole executive officer. In what lan- 
guage did he speak of the Secretary of the Treasury? “ His 
Secretary,” “ One of his Secretaries.” All the Secretaries 
are his secretaries; the major-general of the army is his 
major-general ; the captains in the navy are his captains; all 
civil officers of the government are his officers, his instru- 
ments. The forty thousand officers in the Blue Book are 
his creatures, his officers, his army, his instruments to do his 
bidding, knowing no law but his will. A Secretary of the 
Treasury having refused to do his bidding, bend his neck to 
the executive yoke, make himself the instrument for a flagrant 
violation of law, has been turned out of office. The Senate 
having passed a resolution which he sees fit to consider a 
violation of the Constitution, he comes here and attempts to 
correct it. If the Supreme Court shall in his opinion make 
an unconstitutional decision, will he not go there and attempt 
to control the judges ? 

Sir, said Clay, this protest is a plain and palpable breach 
of the privileges of the Senate. This body is no general 
recording office. It keeps a journal of its own proceedings, 
but not of other people’s. The protest proposing no legisla- 
tion, but containing merely the request of the President that 
it be entered on the Journal, is not such a paper as he has a 
right to ask the Senate, or the Senate is bound, to put on the 
Journal. | 

I, said Calhoun, shall take my stand at the door of the 
Senate if I stand there alone. I deny the right of the Presi- 
dent to send his protest here. I deny his right to question, 
within the Chamber, our opinions in any case or in reference 
to any subject. whatever. He has no right to enter here in 
hostile array. These walls separate us. Without, he has his 
veto to protect his rights from aggression by us; within, our 
authority is above his interference and beyond his control. 
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The right to protest, on the other hand, was vigorously 
defended by Benton of Missouri, Silas Wright of New York, 
Grundy of Tennessee, and Forsyth of Georgia. For the first 
time, it was said, in the history of the government now in 
operation five and forty years, a motion is made not to receive 
a message from the President. This, we are told, is because 
no President ever sent such a message to the Senate. We 
answer, never before has the Senate done an act which called 
for such a message. When, until this session, did the Senate 
censure a Chief Magistrate? Was Washington ever accused 
of crime by this body? Was the elder Adams, J efferson, 
Madison, Monroe, the younger Adams, ever condemned by a 
vote of the Senate? Was any one of them ever formally 
accused of usurping power not granted by the Constitution 
and the laws, and by the deliberate vote of the Senate pro- 
nounced guilty? No, never! We are told that some of the 
doctrines and principles of the protest are unsound. Admit 
that they are so, and it is no valid reason why the message 
should be rejected. They are the views and opinions of the 
President, and entering them on the Journal does not mean 
that they are approved of, or entertained by the Senate. If 
the sentence be right, if we are sure that our judgment is 
sound, surely we ought not to be afraid to put on the Journal 
what the accused has to say in his defense. Three points are 
to be considered. Had the President a right to send the pro- 
test to the Senate? Is it the duty of the Senate to receive the 
paper? Is it the duty of the Senate to enter it on its Jour- 
nal¢ As to the first point, we hold that any private citizen 
who feels aggrieved by the action of the Senate has a right to 
remonstrate in respectful language and appeal to the justice 
of the body inflicting the injury. Has the President lost this 
right because he holds a public office? He feels himself 
aggrieved, personally and officially, and exercising the right 
of petition he sends us his remonstrance and protest against 
the injury, as he has a constitutional right to do. 

Must the Senate receive the protest? Yes. For its duty 
as to this paper is the same as it is to any other petition or 
remonstrance. But is it the duty of the Senate to enter the 


remonstrance on the Journal? That is a matter of justice, 
15 | 
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purely. We are told the President has no right to make such 
a demand. True; but he makes no such demand, he merely 
requests, respectfully requests, that we permit it to be entered 
to the end that for all future time the Journal may exhibit 
the whole case. 

Arguments of this sort, however, availed nothing, and on 
the seventh of May four resolutions were adopted by a vote 
in each case of twenty-seven to sixteen. The first declared 
that the protest asserted powers to belong to the President 
which were inconsistent with the just authority of the two 
Houses of Congress and with the Constitution. The second 
was to the effect that the Senate did not recognize any right 
of the President to protest against its vote and proceedings, 
declaring them to be illegal and unconstitutional and asking 
the Senate to enter his protest on the Journal. The third 
declared the protest was a breach of the privileges of the 
Senate and should not be entered on the Journal; and the 
fourth, that he had no right to send to the Senate a protest 
against any of its proceedings. 

The quarrel between Jackson and the Senate now grew 
fiercer than ever, and before the session closed a joint reso- 
lution was passed declaring the reasons of the Secretary for 
removing the deposits to be insufficient and unsatisfactory, 
and that after July first the money of the government should 
again be deposited in the Bank and its branches; a House 
bill to regulate the public deposits in State banks was tabled ; 
a resolution to expunge the vote of censure was promptly 
voted down; and a long list of important nominations rejected. 

At the opening of the session in December, the President 
had submitted the names of five men to be government direc- 
tors of the Bank for 1834. To one, James A. Bayard, no 
objection was made, and he was at once confirmed. But 
Henry D. Gilpin, Peter Wager, John T. Sullivan, and Hugh 
McElderry had done an act the Whigs could not condone. 
They had served as government directors during 1833, and 
acting under orders from the President made a report on the 
expenditures of the Bank for printing such essays, speeches, 
reports, reviews, and addresses as were circulated by that 
institution for the purpose of effecting the election of 1832. 
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They were, therefore, in the opinions of the enemies of the 
President, a set of spies, and the Senate by a strictly party 
vote refused to “ advise and consent to” their appointment.* 
In the opinion of Jackson their conduct was worthy of all 
praise. They had performed their duty like honest men, 
and highly indignant at the treatment they had received he 
sent back their names, accompanied by a long message.t The 
report, he said, was made in obedience to his orders. The 
five directors appointed by the President were not mere bank 
officers representing stockholders. They were not placed on 
the board to represent the stock held by the United States. 
They were there to observe the conduct of the Bank officials 
and to watch over the public interests. As public officers, as 
sentinels placed by law in the board, it was their peculiar and 
official duty to make disclosures, to sound the alarm when nec- 
essary. Never would he consent to lay before the Sénate the 
names of men who would not discharge these duties with the 
same firmness and honesty exhibited by the directors the 
Senate had refused to confirm. He could therefore see no 
reason for selecting others, and intimated that, if again 
rejected, he might leave the directorships vacant.{ But the 
Senate stood firm and a second time refused to confirm the 
appointments.§ Jackson now gave way, and Mr. Bayard 
having refused to serve, nominated five other men, whom the 
Senate promptly confirmed. 

But when the next quarrel arose the President stood firm, 
and during four years there was no American Minister at the 
Court of St. James. After the rejection of Van Buren in 
January of 1832, Jackson allowed a year and more to go by 
before he selected Andrew Stevenson, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, for the mission, and bade the Secretary 
of State inform him that he would be expected to depart 
some time during the summer of 1833.|| But the friends of 
Mr. Stevenson, fearing that the Senate would take offense at 
another appointment during a recess of Congress, persuaded 
Jackson to withhold the nomination till the Senate was again 

* February 27, 1834. Executive Journal. + Ibid., March 11, 1834. 


} Executive Journal, March 11, 1834. § Ibid., May 1, 1834. 
|| March 15, 1883, 
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in session. Meantime Stevenson was reelected to Congress, 
and in December was, for the fourth time, chosen Speaker, 
and presided over the House during almost the whole of the 
stormy session of 1833-34. At last, late in May, when the 
day of adjournment was near at hand, when the important 
legislation was finished or far advanced, when the duties of 
the Speaker were all but done, his nomination to be Minister 
to Great Britain was placed before the Senate. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, suspecting that the nomination 
might be a reward for services rendered, proceeded to inves- 
tigate, unearthed the fact that the post had been tendered 
more than a year before, and advised that a call be made for 
a copy of the letter of the Secretary of State to Stevenson. 
Jackson denied the right of the Senate to ask for such a 
paper, but sent it, as he said, to prevent misunderstandings. 
After it was received consent to the appointment was refused. 
That the conduct of the Speaker had actually been affected 
by the promise of a splendid foreign mission there was, 
indeed, no positive proof; but the precedent was too dangerous 
to be suffered to pass unnoticed. That the decision was wise 
admits of no doubt; but Jackson regarded it as a personal 
affront, and for two years and more he allowed the mission 
to remain vacant.* 

On the same day on which the Senate rejected the nomi- 
nation of Speaker Stevenson it also refused consent to that 
of Roger B. Taney.+ Thereupon Levi Woodbury was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury and was at once confirmed. 

In the course of the long and stormy session now about 
to close the interest of the people was chiefly centered in the 
bitter quarrel of the President with the new party, which 
soon took the name of Whig. The removal of the deposits, 
the censure of the President by the Senate, the protest and 
the refusal of the Senate to enter it on the Journal, the 
attempt of Benton to have the censure expunged, the rejec- 
tion of the nominations, the financial distress, the public 
meetings, the memorials and the stormy interviews of com- 


* Executive Journal, May 22, June 12, 13, 24, 1834. 
tIbid., June 24, 1834, + Ibid., June 27, 1834. 
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mittees with the President, had overshadowed all else. Yet. 
the session was not barren of important legislation. <A great 
piece of territory north of Missouri and between the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, and White Earth Rivers and the north 
boundary of the United States was attached to Michigan; 
the department of Indian affairs was organized, the bounds 
of the Indian country were defined, three coinage bills from 
which Jackson expected great results were sent to the Presi- 
dent and approved, and an attempt made to regulate the 
deposit of government money in State banks.* 

While the Committee of Ways and Means were framing 
the deposit bill, the Secretary of the Treasury was consulted, 
and in his aa took occasion to urge that an effort be made to 
provide the country with sound metallic currency. A favorite 
argument in behalf of the recharter was, he said, the great 
things which the Bank had done as a regulator of the cur- 
rency. That it had done anything he positively denied. 
For seventeen years past it had been in existence, and must 
in that time have exerted all the influence over the currency 
that ever could be expected from it. Yet sixty millions, or 
more than three-fourths of the paper money in circulation, 
came from State banks, which were not supposed to have in 
their vaults more than twenty-five millions in specie. If 
this estimate were correct the condition of the currency was 
far from good. It was an immense superstructure of paper 
resting on a metallic base too narrow to support it, and was 
sustained not by its own weight but by public confidence. 
The remedy was to diminish this proportion and give the 
paper currency a broader and firmer metallic foundation. 
But gold and silver could never circulate where bank-issued 
notes came in competition. In order, therefore, to bring the 
precious metals into use paper must be dispensed with by 
withdrawing the notes of both the Bank of the United States 
and of the State banks. The former was about to go out of 
existence in 1836, and might be left out of consideration. 
But a day should be fixed after which no State bank issuing 
notes under five dollars should be a depository of the public 


* The House passed such a bill, but the Senate laid it on the table. 
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money, or have its bills taken in payment of debts due to the 
United States. The void thus created should be filled by gold 
and silver; and when this was done, another day should be 
named after which all notes under ten dollars must be 
recalled, and finally under twenty dollars. The laboring 
classes of the community, the Secretary continued, were paid 
their daily or weekly wages in bank-notes of small denomina- 
tions, and where the coins in circulation were of doubtful 
value or slightly depreciated they too were often employed in 
making payments at face value to the poorer and helpless 
classes of society. If the change suggested were made, the 
small notes would soon disappear and the laborer would be 
paid in full-weight gold and silver coin and so guarded from 
imposition and injustice. It was time that the just claims 
of this portion of society should be considered in our currency 
legislation. 

Before this could be done there must be a reform in the 
coinage of gold, for every eagle, half-eagle, and quarter- 
eagle was worth in silver more than the value stamped on 
its face. They were therefore never seen in the ordinary 
exchanges of daily life. The Secretary therefore advised 
that gold and silver should be placed on a parity, and in 
order to have plenty of specie with which to replace the small 
bank-notes he urged that gold coins of foreign mintage should 
once more be made a legal tender in payment of debts. 

The Committee of Ways and Means accordingly inserted 
in the bill to regulate the deposits a provision for banishing 
from circulation after a certain day bank-notes under five 
dollars, and for substituting gold and silver coin in their 
stead, a provision which was lost with the bill. 

Legislation on the coinage, however, was not defeated. A 
select committee took charge of the matter and reported three 
bills providing for all the Secretary had suggested. One 
legalized the gold coins of Great Britain, France, Spain,. 
Portugal, Mexico, Colombia, and Brazil.* Another made 
current money, by tale, of the five-frane piece of France and 
the silver dollars of Mexico, Central America, Peru, Chili, 


* Act of June 28, 1834. 
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and Brazil.* The third changed the ratio of silver and gold 
from fifteen to one to sixteen to one, and altered the weights 
of eagles, half, and quarter eagles accordingly.+ 

All three were approved by the President, and on the 
first day of August the coinage of the new gold pieces began 
at the mint. They were to be distinguished from the old 
coins, the Director announced,{ by the removal of the cap 
from the head of Liberty, and the omission of the motto 
E Pluribus Unum, which, since 1831, had not appeared on 
the quarter dollar and had never been authorized by law. 

Whig presses and Whig orators laughed at the idea of 
forcing gold into circulation by act of Congress, argued at 
length to prove the folly of attempting to make State bank- 
notes and specie circulate together, and sneered at the design. 
on the new gold coins. Liberty, they would say, has been 
stripped of her cap. Liberty is henceforth to be unprotected. 
Jackson is afraid it might be mistaken for a w(h)ig. When 
an old Roman set free a slave he put a cap on his head in 
token of freedom. Jackson, America’s old Roman, has taken 
the cap off Liberty that we may know that the people are no 
longer free. 

Jackson men on the other hand were delighted with the 
law, named the new coins “ Huzza money,” “ Jackson 
money,” ‘“ Benton’s mint drops,” “ Jackson yellow boys,” 
and clamored for a speedy issue of “ yellow jackets.” Nor 
was the Director of the Mint loath to comply. Never did his 
force work harder, and week after week the output of eagles 
and quarter-eagles was chronicled by the party press. By 
the middle of October, when the election came on, nearly a 
million five hundred thousand dollars in gold had been sent 
out from the mint. All manner of good results were pre- 
dicted; but the prophesy which most amused the Whigs 
was made by the Washington Globe. The West, according 
to this journal, was to be the chief gainer. Emigrants going 
thither would all carry gold in preference to silver or paper. 
The land offices would become receptacles or reservoirs of 
gold, whence it would be distributed to the people through 


* Act of June 25, 1834. + Act of June 28, 1834, 
¢ Samuel Moore to Levi Woodbury, August 2, 1834. 
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government disbursements, through the military, the survey- 
ing, the Indian departments, and woe to the officer who hence- 
forth paid his men in paper. A great stream of gold would 
flow up the Mississippi from New Orleans and diffuse itself 
over the Great West. Nearly all the gold coinage of the new 
world would come to the United States, for all the new 
coinage of the governments of Mexico and South America, 
being the coinage of rebel provinces, could not go to old Spain 
or any of her dependencies. ' This would fill the West with 
half-joes and doubloons, and in eight or nine months every 
substantial citizen would have a long silken purse of fine 
open network, through the interstices of which the yellow 
gold would shine and glitter. Then travellers would be free 
from the pestilence of ragged, filthy, and counterfeit notes. 
Every substantial man, every substantial man’s wife and 
daughter, would travel upon gold. The creatures of the Bank 
alone, to show their servile subjection to their liege monarch, 
would repine at the loss of paper. 

Taking the hint, Jackson orators and stump-speakers 
made haste to secure “long green purses”? of fine open net- 
work, which they filled with yellow boys, to be jingled in the 
faces of admiring crowds.* Counterfeiters, too, went hard 
to work, and in a little while Becknell’s Reporter was warn- 
ing the public to beware of counterfeit half and quarter 
eagles, so well executed that persons unused to gold would 
find it hard to detect them.+ 

Not to be outdone, the Whigs adopted as their campaign 
badge a gilt button, on which was a liberty cap and the motto 
EH Pluribus Unum; erected a liberty pole surmounted by a 
cap at each of their headquarters, and on one occasion, in 


* Niles’s Register, October 4, 1834. Ata ward meeting in Philadelphia it was 
‘‘ Resolved, That the only ‘bag of gold’ ever shaken through the streets of Phila- 
delphia to any good example was the one carted in effigy during the revolution by 
the tempter Satan and rattled in the ear of the traitor Arnold.”—Niles’s Register, 
September 20, 1884. 

{ At the great Whig festival at Salem, Edward Everett told his audience that 
“somebody (a Tory no doubt) has palmed off on my Whig simplicity this very day 
for a quarter of a dollar, a French franc piece, not certainly worth more than nine- 
teen cents at best, and a good deal the worse for wear.” 
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resolutions adopted at a Whig rally, complained that the 
administration had “removed even the symbol of freedom 
from the eyes of the people” and had “ disencumbered our 
coin of the hallowed Liberty Cap and the venerated motto 
of Union.” * 

The first half-eagle of the new design coined at the mint 
was sent to Jackson by the chief coiner, who informed him 
that it was the intention of the United States Bank to buy up 
all the gold coin as issued by the mint and so prevent its cir- 
culation. This, the President replied, was to be expected. 
The gold bill and the other metallic bills he believed had done 
more for the prosperity of the Union by rousing the people to 
a sense of their own prosperity than all other legislation of 
Congress since the adoption of the Constitution, and for 
accomplishing this. Taney, Benton, and Polk deserved not 
merely golden medals but the gratitude of the country.t 

The idea of stopping the circulation of small notes found 
much favor in many States, and at the winter sessions of the 
legislatures became the subject of legislation. In New Jersey 
memorials were presented praying for the suppression of notes 
under five dollars. In Pennsylvania petitions were handed 
about in many counties asking for an act prohibiting the issue 
by the banks of notes under twenty dollars. In Ohio the 
Governor in his annual message referred the whole matter to 
the legislature, which instructed the committee on the judi- 
ciary to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill for- 
bidding the county and State treasurers receiving in payment 
of taxes any note less than five dollars, or notes of any denom- . 
inations issued by any bank in the State unless it assured the 
auditor, before July fourth, 1835, that it had ceased to issue 
notes under five dollars. 

The committee reported that such bills were not legal 
tender and consequently the treasurers were under no obliga- 
tion to take them; that the purposes of the resolution seemed 
to be to force the banks not to do what the legislature had 


* Whig Young Men’s Meeting, Philadelphia, United States Gazette, Septem- 
ber 26, 1834. 
+ Jackson MSS., Library of Congress, Jackson to William Findley, August 20, 
18384, 
16 
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empowered them to do, that this was an indirect violation of 
their charters and not to be recommended. 

Governor Marcy of New York heartily approved of the 
views of Jackson and asked the legislature to suppress all 
notes under five dollars. The benefits would be manifold: 
the public would get a better currency composed in part at 
least of coin; the workingman would no longer be the victim 
of spurious and uncurrent bills; the ruinous consequences of 
sudden expansions and contractions of paper currencies would 
be prevented, and greater stability given to the business of 
the country. The response to this appeal was the enactment 
of a law providing that no bill under two dollars should be 
offered, or given in payment, after the first of September, 
1835; none under three after March first, 1836, and none 
under five nor between five and ten after September first, 
1836.* The amount of notes under five dollars in circulation 
on the first of January, 1835, was three million seven hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Maine selected June first, 1835, January first and June 
first, 1836, as the dates on and after which one, two, and 
three dollar bills should cease to circulate or be issued.+ 
Connecticut forbade her banks to put out notes under two 
dollars after July first, 1835, and under three dollars after 
January first, 1836, and stopped their circulation on the 
same days chosen by New York.t In New Jersey no bills 
under two dollars were to pass current after July fourth, 
1835; none under three after March first, 1836, and none 
under five on and after July fourth, 1836.8 New Hamp- 
shire chose July first, 1837, as the date after which there 
should be no issue of notes under two dollars, nor between 
three and five, five and ten, ten and twenty, and July first, 
1838, for the stoppage of bills under three dollars.|| Alabama 
prohibited the circulation of out-of-State bank notes under 
five dollars, and the issue of bills of like denomination by her 
own banks after June first, 1835.{ In Pennsylvania, Mary- 


* Act of March 381, 18365, + Act of March 21, 1885. 

{ Laws of 1835, Chapter XVI. Passed June 4,1835.  § Act of March 4, 1835. 
| Laws of 1837, Chapter CCCVI. Passed January 13, 1837. 

“| Act of January 10, 1835. 
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land and Virginia notes under five dollars had long been 
“cried down” by law, and the attempt in Pennsylvania to 
include bills under twenty dollars failed. 

Of all the humbugs of the present administration, said the 
friends of the banks, the greatest is this ery for specie small 
change. If you stop small notes and suffer the large to re- 
main, do you not strike a deadly blow at the little interests of 
the poor and leave untouched the great interests of the rich ? 
Tt may be said the poor man will always have it in his power 
to get his five-dollar bill changed into silver by the storekeeper 
on making a small purchase. But does it work so in Pitts- 
burg where, by the law of Pennsylvania, notes under five dol- 
lars cannot circulate? The poor man is paid for his labor 
with, we will say, a five-dollar note of a bank in Ohio or Vir- 
ginia and goes to the baker to buy a loaf of bread. Will the 
baker give silver in change? No indeed, he will not. The 
poor man must go to the broker and have the note shaved. 
Were small notes in circulation he would receive most of the 
change in bank paper at par. But they are not in circulation, 
so he must use a part of his five dollars to buy silver change, 
at a cost of twelve and a half cents. The dealer in bread, flour, 
meat, tea, coffee, on the other hand, purchases in large quanti- 
ties and pays in paper at par. Small notes are emphatically 
the poor man’s currency. 

This was the view taken by those whose dealings were with 
the poor man and when in New York the law went into effect 
they promptly nullified it. We are in a pretty box, said a 
New York journal, since those little monsters called one-dollar 
notes have been turned out of the city. The banks will give 
you gold, plenty of gold, yes, Jackson gold five-dollar pieces, 
but no silver, no fips, pistareens or shillings. We can make 
no change in our markets.* Believing, said a Schenectady + 
editor, that the law against the circulation of notes under five 
dollars is contrary to the spirit of the laws incorporating the 
banks of this State, we shall continue to receive bills of one 
dollar as though the act had never been passed. We shall take 
one-dollar bills at our office the law to the contrary notwith- 


* New York Evening Star. Niles’s Register, September 19, 1835. 
+ Schenectady Cabinet, August 25, 1835. Ibid. 
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standing, said another editor,* and this is the determination, 
we understand, of the merchants in town generally. We do 
not approve of deliberate violations of law; but in this case 
the law conflicts with the interest of the public. The fact 
is, said the New York Sun, the little rascals know the good 
opinion the public entertains of them too well, and the many 
excellent friends they have purchased at a dollar apiece, 
to care much about the cruel decrees of a set of crusty old 
lawgivers. They slide along as smooth as oil, laughing at 
laws, knowing that so long as they buy meat and bread for the 
hungry, physic for the sick, clothes for the naked and drink 
for the thirsty, they are in no danger of extermination. To 
stop them would be as impossible as to bottle up moonshine 
or draw the ocean with a thimble. Jackson butchers and 
grocers in New York, it is said, made something of a show 
against one-dollar bills for a week, but found it so unprofit- 
-able to be patriots that they yielded and then all went quietly 
on in the old way. 

Along the seaboard, the hard times which followed the re- 
moval of the deposits, and the depressed state of business of 
every sort, caused by the State banks refusing loans, was fol- 
lowed by a reduction of wages and discontent among the work- 
ingmen everywhere. This, it was explained, is unavoidable. 
With money at two and a half per cent. a month, with prod- 
ucts of all kinds selling at greatly reduced prices or not sell- 
ing at all; with mills and factories shutting down or discharg- 
ing hands by the hundreds, wages must fall or employment 
cease. Four eastern factories had dismissed eleven hundred 
men. ‘The blast furnaces of New Jersey would soon be put 
out. In Philadelphia but eight building permits had been 
issued during 1834 as against six hundred for the same period 
in 1833. These were but typical instances of a general con- 
dition which bore heavily on the banks, the manufacturers, 
the merchants and the workingmen. It was better that wages 
should be low and many have work, than be high and few find 
employment. 

The workingmen, however, thought otherwise and the old 


* Oneida Whig. Niles’s Register, September 19, 1835, 
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agitation for shorter hours, better pay and combined action 
went on with renewed energy. In October of 1833 commit- 
tees of the various trade organizations in Philadelphia were 
appointed to confer on the ills of labor. In Boston, in Janu- 
ary, 1834, steps were taken to form a trades union of mechan- 
ies, and in March in each of these cities a General Trades 
Union was formed, a constitution adopted and officers elected. 
At Lowell in February the girls in the factories turned out 
to prevent a reduction of wages; but others from the country 
filled their places and the attempt failed. 

On the Fourth of July in Boston there was a labor parade, 
an oration and a dinner. In August a convention of mechan- 
ies met at Utica to take such measures as might be necessary 
to protect them against the State prison monopoly. When the 
new year opened the movement against convict labor and for 
a ten-hour day became general. In New York the stone- 
cutters struck, held a meeting, denounced the practice of cut- 
ting stone in the prisons, and appealed to brother mechanics 
and other members of the fire companies not to assist in put- 
ting out fires when the goods in the building were prison made. 
Philadelphia coopers complained of the sale in that city of 
casks manufactured in the New York prisons, described their 
importation and sale at a price less than was asked for those 
of home make as an invasion of their rights, resolved not to 
have any dealings with persons who sold or used such casks, 
and denounced, as anti-republican, the system of legislation 
which converted prisons into huge monopolies. 

Striking cabinetmakers in New York became so enraged 
at the importation of French furniture that a band of them 
entered an auction room where some was for sale, and de- 
stroyed bureaus, sofas and tables to the value of a thousand 
dollars. A newspaper, in reporting the deed, remarked that 
the determination of these men that no foreign-made furni- 
ture should be sold in New York was expressed in a foreign 
tongue; that while they could see no impropriety in Ameri- 
cans importing such articles as foreign workmen, they seemed 
to be quite sure that articles of taste or fancy must not be 
procured elsewhere than at home. Things were really at a 
pretty pass when men are to be told how and when they shall 
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spend their money, what they may or may not import, and 
all this by a combination of interested parties.* Said another 
journal: The foreigners engaged in this affair must be taught 
a lesson, the liberty of this land gives no one a right to injure 
the person or property of another or in any wise to interfere 
with the business of another. 

Coal-heavers on the Schuylkill wharves in Philadel- 
phia struck for a laboring day from six in the morning 
to six in the evening with an hour for breakfast and another 
for dinner, assaulted those who would not join them and 
raised a riot the mayor found it difficult to put down. The 
employers then met, offered to pay one dollar for a working 
day from sunrise to sunset, with one hour for breakfast, and 
two for dinner; the agreement to run from June first to Sep- 
tember first, and pledged themselves unless it was at once ac- 
cepted to discharge the strikers and never again employ one 
of them. 

The seamstresses, who made shirts and pantaloons, now 
appealed to the public and stated their grievances. or sew- 
ing shirts they were paid eight, ten, or twelve and a half 
cents each. By working from six in the morning to nine at 
night they could make nine in the course of a week; thus 
earning seventy-two, ninety, or a hundred and twelve and a 
half cents per week. Carpenters were paid a dollar and a 
quarter for ten hours’ work, and masons a dollar and three- 
quarters for ten hours of labor. That women should be given 
less for a week’s work than carpenters and masons for one 
day’s work was cruel and unjust. 

After a series of meetings in Independence Square and 
a street parade the carpenters adopted a report of a committee 
demanding a six to six day; divided the city into three dis- 
tricts with a committee for each to watch the shops, and peti- 
tioned councils to adopt the ten-hour system for all city work. 
Most of the master carpenters gave way at once, and councils, 
without debate, passed the desired ordinance. The leather- 
dressers demanded six to six from May first to September 
first, and sunrise to sunset for the rest of the year. Catching 
the movement of the day the plumbers and wood-sawyers 


* New York American, April 30, 1835. 
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struck for higher pay, gangs of tipsy seamen paraded the streets 
with a banner inscribed “ Eighteen dollars a month and small 
stores (grog) or death!” ; the tailoresses, seamstresses, bind- 
ers, folders and stockworkers demanded more wages, and the 
block and pump makers, in a card, thanked their employers 
for accepting the ten-hour day without a struggle. Retail 
grocers, flour merchants, and oil merchants found it necessary 
to consider the question of closing their shops every night, 
save Saturday, at eight o’clock instead of eleven. The bakers 
announced they would not bake on Saturday night nor on 
Sundays, nor work more than eighteen hours per day. To 
this some of their employers refused to yield, and assured 
the public they would do the baking themselves rather than 
give way. Others made terms. The cordwainers threatened 
to publish the names of stubborn employers and made good 
the threat, whereupon the master cordwainers met to discuss 
an increase in the price of shoes. The saddlers and harness- 
makers served notice that after July twenty-first, no piece- 
work should be done for any employer who did not accept the 
ten-hour system. 

Members of the Philadelphia Trades Union met in Inde- 
pendence Square, heard speeches by labor leaders from New 
England, approved the stand taken by the Boston house- 
wrights for a ten-hour day, and were urged to give up some 
luxury, as tobacco, and contribute twenty-five cents a week 
for the support of the Boston strikers. 

In Albany the coachmakers resolved that all future con- 
tracts must be made on the basis of a ten-hour day. In Boston 
the ship-carpenters, having failed to obtain a ten-hour day, 
sought to secure two hours for dinner, then from one to two 
o’clock. The master mechanics after several meetings agreed 
to fix the dinner-hour at twelve and petitioned city councils 
to order the bell to be rung at that time. In December the 
house-carpenters commended the example set by the citizens 
and local government of Philadelphia in adopting the ten- 
hour day as one worthy of imitation in Boston, and notified 
all employers that during the coming year they would do all 
in their power to obtain a like reduction in the hours of daily 
labor. 
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CHAPTER LX. 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


An incident which adds more than passing interest to the 
elections of 1834 was the use of a new party name, for then 
was it that the opponents of Jackson dropped the name of 
National Republicans and began to call themselves Whigs. 
This term had been adopted during the spring elections in 
New Hampshire and Connecticut by those who, charging the 
friends of Jackson with restoring the kind of government 
against which our forefathers rebelled, called them Tories and 
themselves Whigs. But it was the great Whig victory in New 
York and the festivals held in its honor that gave the name 
widespread acceptance.* 

The charter election in that city was held on the second 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of April, and surpassed 
in bitterness and excitement any since the people had elected 
their mayor. Hach day at noon the Exchange was closed, the 
shops were shut and business of all sorts suspended, that every 
man might go to the polls. On the first day the rain fell in 
torrents, yet more than twenty thousand votes were polled, 
a number greater by three thousand than were deposited dur- 
ing the three days of the November election of 1833. In 
most wards the voting went on quietly; but the sixth and 
eleventh, where the office-holders lived and Tammany was 
strongest, were the scene of shameful riots. In the sixth at 
noon of the first day a large body of Irishmen armed with 


* “In New York and Connecticut the term ‘ Whig’ is now used by the oppo- 
nents of the administration when speaking of themselves, and they call the Jackson 
men by the offensive name of ‘Tories.’”” Niles’s Register, April 12, 1834. “As if 
by universal consent, all parties opposed to the present administration call them- 
selves Whigs.” Niles’s Register, September 18, 1834, 
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bludgeons and stones marched in a body to Masonic Hall; 
where the Whig committee held. session, tore down the ban- 
ners, destroyed the ballots, and seriously wounded some twenty 
people. The mayor was called on for aid, but replied that he 
had no means of rendering it. A great Whig meeting was 
therefore held that same day at Masonic Hall. Some four 
thousand men attended and resolved that in order to keep the 
peace of the city the friends of the constitution and the liber- 
ties of the people would gather there at half-past seven on 
Wednesday morning and march to the sixth ward poll for the 
purpose of keeping it open to voters, and did so. Guards were 
also placed about the arsenal, the bank, the Exchange and 
some of the newspaper offices which the rioters had threatened 
to destroy. During that day more than nine thousand votes 
were polled. After the polls closed on the third day the ballots 
were counted and the returns showed that Lawrence, the Tory 
candidate for mayor, had been elected by a majority of 181; 
but the Whigs had seeured a majority of three in the board 
of aldermen, and a majority of one in the board of assistant 
aldermen. 

This victory put them in control of the appointment of all 
officers and the expenditure of the money of the city, and was 
hailed with delight. A great collation was given at Castle 
Garden, speeches were made, toasts drunk, and a salute fired 
from the miniature frigate Constitution which the Whigs had 
dragged about the streets during the three stormy days of 
election. When the feast was over the crowd, in a solid col- 
umn, marched to the house where Webster was dining, called 
him out and listened to a short speech. 

As news of the victory spread it was greeted with like out- 
bursts of popular joy. At Philadelphia a meeting at Musical 
Fund Hall congratulated the Whigs of New York on their 
late victory. A Whig salute of a hundred guns was fired on 
the Boston Common, and another at Portsmouth which so 
enraged the Tories that they burnt Clay and Webster in effigy, 
and tore down the sign and eagle from the branch office of the 
United States Bank and gave them also to the flames. 

When the Whig victory at New York was followed by like 
triumphs at Auburn, Syracuse and Albany more Whig jubi- _ 
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lees were held at Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Baltimore, where 
a resolution was adopted calling a State convention and in- 
structing a committee to have ready “ fundamental rules for 
the government of a State Whig society.” At Boston Whig 
enthusiasm was roused to a great pitch by the appearance of 
a wooden effigy of Jackson on the bows of the frigate Consti- 
tution and no small satisfaction was expressed, when, one 
stormy night in July, some person unknown sawed off the 
head and carried it away.* 

As soon as it was apparent that the head could not be 
recovered Commodore Elliott ordered a new one to be carved 
in secret by Dodge and Sons of New York City. When this 
was ready the Constitution, finely provisioned and manned, 
sailed from Boston to New York and dropped anchor op- 
posite the Navy-yard. There the new head was quietly 
placed on the bows, and this done the Constitution was at 
once towed into the lower bay. “ We are exceedingly glad,” 
said a New York newspaper, “that it has been done by 
stealth. Had the ship been at the wharves of our city, or at 
any place where the populace could have reached her, we very 
much fear a riot of the most serious consequences would have 
followed, the end of which no human being could foretell. 
The opinion is general among all classes of respectable citi- 
zens, that neither the head of General Jackson, nor that of any 
other living man, should be placed on the bow of that or on 
other frigates.” + 

As the autumn elections for governors, legislatures and 
members of Congress drew near, the excitement which spread 
over the country became intense. Conventions, mass meet- 
ings, hickory poles, liberty poles, were the order of the day. 
Candidates were called on to declare their opinions on the 
protest, on the removal of the deposits, on the arbitrary con- 
duct of the President, and if they admitted the right of in- 
struction. In New England, save in Maine, three parties 
were in the field, the Anti-Masons, the Whigs and the Jack- 


* Boston Courier, July 4, 1834. Niles’s Register, May 17, July 12, 19, 1834. 
+ New York Courier and Enquirer, March 16, 1835. New York Commercial 
Advertiser, March 14, 1835. 
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sonians. Elsewhere the Anti-Masons counted for little and 
the contest was between the Whigs and the Jackson men. In 
Pennsylvania the Anti-Masons, as the phrase went, were 
“quieted,” or voted with the Whigs. In Georgia and South 
Carolina the two parties kept the old names of Union and 
State Rights. The Whigs elected two of the seven congress- 
men in Maine, the entire delegation in Vermont, the Governor 
in Massachusetts, the legislature in Rhode Island, nine con- 
gressmen in New York, eleven in Pennsylvania, a majority of 
the Congressional delegation and of both branches of the legis- 
lature in Ohio, the member of Congress and the legislature in 
Delaware, the legislature of Maryland, the Governor of Indi- 
ana, the legislature of Kentucky, and made great gains in 
other States. 

That elections so hotly contested should pass off without 
deeds of violence was impossible. The era of mob rule had 
fairly opened and issues of every sort were met with force. 
At the spring elections in New York the Whigs complained 
that gangs of Irishmen armed with stones and bludgeons 
drove them from the polls, attacked their committee in its 
own room, put mayor, sheriff and posse to flight and terror- 
ized the city. At the autumn elections in Philadelphia the 
riot assumed serious proportions, shots were exchanged, the 
Whig headquarters sacked and set on fire, the firemen beaten 
off and a block of buildings consumed. 

On the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal the im- 
ported laborers were known as Longfords and Corkonians. 
From fights between individuals the trouble grew to encoun- 
ters between gangs, between parties and finally to a pitched 
battle in which two great factions engaged. The civil author- 
ities, unable to quell the riot, called on the Hagerstown militia. 
But the troops were too few to restore order, nor was peace 
secured till at the instance of the leading citizens a treaty was 
drawn up and signed by eight and twenty chiefs of the war- 
ring factions. Each side bound itself by this instrument to 
keep the peace, not to molest any one because he was a Long- 
ford or a Corkonian, and to bring to justice all who broke the 
compact in any way. 

Outbreaks of this sort were by no means confined to the 
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natives of Ireland. Later in the year a far more serious and 
disgraceful riot occurred within three miles of Boston. 

On Mount Benedict, in that part of Charlestown called 
Somerville, there was then standing a plain brick structure 
known as the Ursuline Convent. This nunnery, as the people 
called it, was in reality a female seminary, and within its walls 
in 1834 were twelve nuns and fifty-seven scholars placed there 
by their parents, mostly Protestants, for the purpose of edu- 
cation alone. The presence of such an institution in the heart 
of Puritan New England seems never to have been viewed 
with favor by the community in general. But feeling against 
it did not run high till Miss Rebecca Reed fled from the 
convent and told tales of harsh penances imposed and cruel 
punishments inflicted which grew in horror as they passed 
from mouth to mouth and found too ready listeners. To these 
were added others describing the horrible immorality of the 
inmates, tales which had no foundation in truth. All were 
believed, however, and when in 1834 Sister Mary John escaped 
in a half-dazed condition and took refuge at a near-by house 
the community was roused to action. A nun, so the story 
went, had fled from the convent, had been discovered by the 
Bishop and persuaded to return for three weeks on condition 
that, if at the end of that time she still wished to leave she 
should be honorably discharged. But when the allotted period 
had passed and her friends came to take her away she was not 
to be found. That she was missing was false, but it was 
believed, and the rumor spread far and wide that she had 
been murdered or was shut up in the convent dungeon. At 
this stage the newspapers took up the rumor, and for several 
days the “mysterious body” was the subject of comment 
which aroused intense excitement in Charlestown. 

The Selectmen, alarmed by the popular anger, hastened 
to investigate, visited the convent, searched every room, took 
off the door of the tomb, looked in, and went away to prepare 
a statement of their visit and its results. Bishop Fenwick 
published a denial of the story and promised to make a public 
statement of the facts in a day or two. The gentleman at 
whose house the nun first took refuge called at the convent, 
saw her and in his turn wrote a statement for publication. 
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But they all appeared too late. The mischief was done and 
on the night of August eleventh a mob drove the inmates of 
the convent from their beds, sacked the building and set it 
on fire. | 

As news of the outrage spread to the neighboring towns 
every Catholic was filled with indignation and every right- 
thinking Protestant with horror. The mayor of Boston at 
once called a public meeting in Faneuil Hall, where a com- 
mittee to investigate was appointed and resolutions adopted 
denouncing the burning of the convent as a base and cowardly 
act, calling on the good citizens to express their abhorrence 
of this high-handed violation of the law, and assuring the 
Catholics that the Protestants of Boston were ready to unite 
in protecting the persons, the property, the civil and religious 
rights of their “ Catholic brethren.” * That same afternoon 
at a meeting of citizens in the town-hall at Charlestown, like 
resolutions were adopted, a Vigilance Committee appointed 
and a reward offered for the detection of the perpetrators of 
the outrage. On the following day a meeting at Cambridge 
expressed the indignation of the people of that town. 

There were those, however, on whom assurances of this 
sort had no effect. During the night after the burning of the 
convent a mob of half-grown lads and men paraded the streets 
of Boston, menaced the Catholic church in Franklin Street, 
marched to the convent, burned the fence, tore up the grapery 
and destroyed the orchard and the garden. That the Cath- 
olies, after so much provocation, should remain quiet seemed 
hardly possible. Indeed, rumors were afloat of vengeance 
threatened, and of an army of Irish laborers from the Worces- 
ter, Lowell and Providence railroads on the march to Boston 
to avenge the insult to the Catholic church. Some actually 
started, but Bishop Fenwick sent priests in every direction 
to turn them back, summoned his people to meet him in the 
Franklin Street church, told them that an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth formed no part of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and bade them raise not a finger in their own defence 
as there were those around them who would see full justice 
done. 


—— 


*Niles’s Register, August 23, 1834, pp. 436-440. 
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Precautions for keeping the peace however were not re- 
mitted. Troops defended the Catholic church in Charlestown, 
occupied Faneuil Hall and the old arsenal, and were aided 
by men from a revenue cutter who came ashore each night 
during the first week of the excitement. The citizens formed 
clubs in each ward and patrolled the streets by night; the 
Governor offered a reward of five hundred dollars for the de- 
tection and punishment of any person concerned in the burn- 
ing of the convent, and the Vigilance Committee were untir- 
ing in their work. In time twelve men were indicted and 
seven arraigned before the Supreme Judicial Court. 

The first of them was brought to trial early in December 
amidst much popular excitement. The officers who made 
the arrests were hanged and burned in effigy; crowds 
surrounded the jail in which the prisoners were confined ; 
threatening placards * were posted; anonymous letters were 
sent; acts of violence were done almost within the shadow 
of the court-house, and the militia were called out to pro- 
tect the jail. The Attorney-General was denounced in one 
placard as “a Catholic Myrmidon” and the presiding judge 
was called “a Prejudiced Probate Judge.” When the jury 
returned a verdict of not guilty the news was brought to Bos- 
ton by a horseman who galloped through the streets shouting, 
“ Acquitted! Acquitted!” Three more were acquitted, one, 
a mere lad, was sentenced to imprisonment for life, and two, 
because of the failure of the jury to agree, were given a new 
trial. Meantime Rebecca Reed published her book, “ Six 
Months in a Convent,” and was replied to by the Lady Su- 
perior in her “ Answer to Six Months in a Convent.” But 
the interest thus reawakened quietly went down, all the re- 
maining prisoners were acquitted and the lad Marvin Marcy, 
the only one sentenced, was pardoned by the Acting Governor 
and Council. 


* One of them begins: “Liberty or Death! Suppressed Information. Sons of 
Freedom! Can you live in a free country and bear the Yoke of Priesthood veiled 
in the habit of a profligate court?” etc. Another reads: ‘All persons giving in- 
formation in any shape, or testifying in court against any one concerned in the 
late affair at Charlestown may expect assassination according to the oath which 
bound the party to each other.” 
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The sisterhood after the destruction of their building re- 
moved for a time to Roxbury; but soon went to Quebec, leav- 
ing the charred ruins of the convent standing in Charlestown 
and there they stood for five and thirty years.* 

On the night after the burning and sacking of the con- 
vent at Charlestown a race riot broke out in Philadelphia. 
In that part of the city which had become the negro quarter 
was a place of low amusement called the Flying Horses, or 
as we would call it a merry-go-round. There the blacks were 
accustomed to gather to drink, carouse and ride the horses. 
One evening in August, however, a party of whites entered 
the resort and attempted to drive out the negroes and take 
possession, but were put to flight. The following night the 
mob again assembled, went through the black quarter smash- 
ing furniture, beating any negroes met with, and sacking or 
tearing down more than a score of houses. Not content with 
this, the mob gathered on the third night and were with diffi- 
culty dispersed by the mayor and sheriff with a posse of 
several hundred citizens. Thirty houses were sacked or de- 
stroyed, a negro church pulled down and another damaged, 
several persons killed and others wounded. A committee, ap- 
pointed at a town meeting called to consider this outrage, 
reported the cause of the riots was a strong anti-negro feeling 
which pervaded a part of the community. ‘Two reasons were 
assigned for this: the widespread belief that many persons 
preferred black to white labor, thus making it difficult for 
white workmen to support their families, and the action of 
the negroes whenever a fugitive slave case was tried.t+ 

A mania for negro mobbing now broke forth and petty 
riots followed at Columbia, in Pennsylvania, at Trenton, 
Rochester, Southwark, Lancaster and at Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 

Not long after the Philadelphia outbreak several employees 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad were murdered by gangs 
of laborers, and such outrage committed on the line of the 


* The Charlestown Convent; its destruction by a mob on the night of August 
11, 1834, Boston, 1870. 
+ Pennsylvanian, August 15, 16, 18384, 
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Baltimore and Washington Railroad that troops were sent 
from Baltimore and some three hundred laborers captured. 
At a mass meeting of the people of Ann Arundel and Prince 
George counties these outrages were charged to the Irish; 
the president and directors of the railroad were called on to 
discharge all Irishmen from their employ, and the people 
pledged to drive from the counties by force, if necessary, all 
men suspected of being in any way concerned in the outrages, 
or of being members of the secret associations existing among 
the laborers. 

In New York while the anti-slavery people were holding 
a meeting the mob attended and forced an adjournment. ‘Two 
nights later it went to the Bowery Theatre to punish the 
manager, an Englishman, for remarks insulting to Ameri- 
cans; entered the building and stopped the play. The home 
of Lewis Tappan was attacked the following night, the win- 
dows broken and the furniture thrown into the street. 
Naught but the timely arrival of firemen saved the building 
from the flames. 

While the returns of the election were still coming in, the 
second session of the Twenty-third Congress opened at Wash- 
ington and the members listened to a message of most serious 
importance. Congress was congratulated on the extinction 
of the national debt on the first of January, 1835, fault was 
again found with the conduct of the Bank, a law to regulate 
government deposits in State banks was asked for, an act to 
improve the navigation of the Wabash River was returned 
with the President’s veto, and a long statement of his views 
on the question of internal improvements. Our foreign rela- 
tions were reviewed as usual and some very grave remarks 
made on the repeated refusal of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties to appropriate money to pay the money due under the 
treaty of 1831. 

In the Senate the serious work of the session began with a 
debate on a bill to provide for the payment of the old French 
spoliation claims, a discussion opened by Webster in a speech 
which filled the Chamber with a crowd of eager listeners, and 
closed with the passage of a bill which failed in the House. 
There was a long report on frauds in the post-office, and 2 
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bill to reorganize the department on which the House likewise 
took no final action. There was a report from Calhoun on 
executive patronage and a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for a distribution 
of the surplus revenue among the States and Territories until 
1843. 

A select committee had been instructed to inquire into the 
extent of the executive patronage, the circumstances which 
had greatly increased it of late, the expediency and practica- 
bility of reducing it, and the best way of doing so. As to the 
extent of executive patronage Calhoun reported, that for the 
year 1833 the gross revenue exceeded thirty-six and a half 
million dollars,* that the total expenditure was more than 
twenty-two millions,t the number of officers, agents, and per- 
sons in the employ of the government more than sixty thou- 
sand,t and that, if to these were added the pensioners,§ there 
would be a grand total of one hundred thousand || persons in 
the employ of the government or dependent on the public treas- 
ury. This army of dependents was still more increased by 
those who, while neither officers, agents nor employees, were, 
as furnishers of supplies, connected with the government and 
influenced by its patronage, and by the countless host of ex- 
pectants seeking to displace those in office and looking to the 
executive for the gratification of their desires. 

Among the causes which of late had greatly enlarged the 
patronage of the President, Calhoun mentioned the rise of 
government expenditure from eleven and a half millions in 
1825 to near twenty-three millions in 1833, which had pro- 
duced a corresponding increase in the number of officers, 
agents, and contractors; the vast quantity of government land 
suddenly thrown into the market and multiplying the number 
of surveyors, receivers and registers; the practice so recently 
introduced of removing men from office to fill their places 
with partisan workers; and the abuse of the act of 1820, which 
provided that all district attorneys, collectors, and other dis- 
bursing officers therein mentioned should be appointed for the 


* $36,667,244. + $29,718,755. t 60,294. 
§ 39,549. | 100,079. 
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term of four years. The object of Congress was to secure a 
more faithful performance of duties, by making reappointment 
depend on diligence in office. For a while the practice con- 
formed to the intent; but a great change has taken place, the 
object of the law has been defeated, and the patronage of the 
Executive much increased. The incumbent was now depend- 
ent on the President for reappointment and, spurred on by 
the active canvass of those who sought his place, resorted to 
all those acts of compliance and subserviency which conciliate 
power and the executive will. Finally, the removal of the 
deposits, by placing the banks receiving them entirely under 
the control of the President, had made them also creatures 
of executive patronage. 

The simplest, the surest way to lessen this dangerous power 
of the President was to cut down the public income. But this 
unhappily could not be done. The two great sources of reve- 
nue were the customs and the public lands, neither of which 
could be touched. The tariff, because the Act of 1833 was a 
compromise between great sections of the country, was the 
only ground on which an adjustment of the dispute could 
stand. The revenue from the public lands could not be re- 
duced because they would then become the prey of hungry 
and voracious speculators, and because any lessening of the 
price would be followed by a like fallin the value of all 
lands adjacent to them and owned by actual settlers. To re- 
duce expenditures would but add to the existing surplus, and 
to the power of the deposit banks and make this form of 
patronage more eagerly sought than ever before. 

Nothing remained, therefore, but to amend the Constitu- 
tion, authorize the annual distribution of the surplus till 1843, 
and divide it into as many shares as there were Senators and 
Representatives with ten shares for each Territory and the 
District of Columbia. 

The committee therefore reported a joint resolution to 
amend the Constitution, a bill to regulate the deposits of 
public money, and other to repeal such parts of the Act of 
1820 as limited the terms of customs officers. Both bills passed 
the Senate but not the House. 

As the session drew to a close another attack on the power 
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of the President was made in the form of a joint resolution 
to so amend the Constitution that a majority of the members 
of both houses might pass a bill over the veto of the President ; 
but by request of Clay it was tabled. 

So, too, was a motion to expunge from the journal the 
censure of the President. The legislature of Alabama had 
instructed her Senators to use their untiring efforts to have 
the censure expunged. Senator King presented the resolu- 
tions and Clay had moved to lay them on the table when 
Benton rose, reminded the Senate that he had long ago given 
notice that he would introduce an expunging resolution, and 
did so later in the session. After some opposition it was or- 
dered to be printed, and nothing more was heard of it till 
Mangum of North Carolina sent to the table of the clerk 
resolutions of instruction from his State which he said it was 
not his intention to regard because the legislature had no right 
to compel him to become the instrument of his own degrada- 
tion. Benton’s resolutions were then taken up and a motion 
to strike out the words “ordered to be expunged from the 
journal of the Senate” prevailed. This brought Webster to 
his feet. He rejoiced that it was now settled by authority, 
not likely to be shaken, that the records of the Senate were 
sacred; that men may change, opinions may change, power 
may change, but thanks to the firmness of the Senate, its rec- 
ords do not change; that no instructions from without, no 
dictates from principalities or powers, nothing, nothing can 
induce the Senate to falsify its own records, disgrace its own 
proceedings, violate the rights of the members. ‘The expung- 
ing resolution was then tabled without debate. At the even- 
ing session, however, Benton again submitted his resolution, 
which he wished to stand for the second week of the next 
session. 

In the House there were debates on bills for the payment 
of claims for French spoliation prior to 1800; for the regu- 
lation of deposits of public money; to sell the stock of the 
Bank of the United States owned by the government; to re- 
duce and graduate the price of public lands; for the establish- 
ment of the Western Territory and the security and protection 
of the Indian emigrants and other tribes; for the establish- 
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ment of a Territorial government in Wisconsin, and many 
more of less general importance; but little legislation on pub- 
lic affairs. 

The issue which awakened interest abroad, excited the peo- 
ple at home, and brought us to the verge of war, sprang from 
the remarks of the President on the failure of France to per- 
form her obligations under the treaty of 1831. 

The treaty in question bound her to pay the United States 
twenty-five million francs as compensation to our country- 
men for damages suffered under the decrees of Berlin, Milan, 
Rambouillet and Trianon, for vessels burnt, sunk, or destroyed 
by cruisers, and for ships unlawfully captured and detained 
or condemned for violating decrees of which the owners knew 
nothing at the time of sailing. 

Payment was to be made in six annual instalments, the 
first of which fell due one year after exchange of ratifica- 
tions. The exchange was made on February second, 1832, 
and though news of the act reached Paris while the Chambers 
were in session, the sitting was allowed to close without any 
attempt to secure an appropriation to meet the payment of 
the first instalment when it became due February second, 
1833. Indeed, two more sessions came and went, two years 
passed after the exchange of ratifications, and two instal- 
ments were overdue before a bill authorizing the payment of 
the money was pushed to a vote and rejected. 

King Charles, alarmed lest this act of the Chambers should 
destroy the ancient friendship of France and the United 
States, expressed to our Minister his deep regret for what had 
taken place, sent a national ship to our country with despatches 
to the representative of France, and bade him assure the gov- 
ernment and people of the United States that the treaty 
stipulations would be fulfilled. 

Such promises were not to be lightly treated, and Jackson, 
believing they would be made good, sent no message on the 
subject to Congress but awaited the meeting of the Chambers 
in July of 1834. But again no attempt was made to obtain 
an appropriation, and when our Minister asked that the 
Chambers, if prorogued without acting on the claims, should 
be reassembled in time to act before our Congress met, his 
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request was refused and the date chosen for the opening of 
the next sitting was put late in December. Indignant at such 
wilful and long-continued neglect of treaty obligations Jackson 
laid the matter before Congress in the annual message. He 
began by recalling the history of French Spoliation Claims 
since the treaty of 1800; how they had arisen between 1800 
and 1817 because of unprovoked aggressions on our commerce ; 
how the justice of the claims of our citizens to indemnity had 
never been denied; how nearly a quarter of a century had 
been wasted in fruitless efforts to secure payment; how, on 
taking office, he had felt it a duty to once more seek a settle- 
ment; how a treaty was at last concluded; how France bound 
herself to pay twenty-five million francs, and how both nations 
agreed to give, each to the other, certain commercial benefits. 
Our commercial obligations had been performed and the duties 
on French wines reduced as promised. But no steps had been 
taken by the French government to reduce the duty on our 
long-staple cotton, as stipulated in the treaty, and not a france 
had been paid although two instalments of the indemnity 
were long overdue. 

The idea of acquiescing in this refusal to execute the treaty 
Jackson said he was confident would not be entertained by any 
branch of the government. Our institutions were essentially 
pacific. Peace and commerce with all nations were desired 
by the government and the people. But they were not to be 
secured by surrendering the rights of citizens or suffering sol- 
emn treaties to be set aside. It was his conviction that we 
should insist on a prompt execution of the treaty and in case 
of refusal take redress into our own hands. Should no appro- 
priation be made at the next session of the Chambers, he hoped 
that a law would be passed by Congress authorizing reprisals 
on French property. This was strictly in accordance with the 
law of nations, and had lately been used by France herself 
against Portugal. 

So important was this part of the message that the express 
riders who carried it were bidden to spare neither man nor 
beast, and covered the distance from Washington to New 
York, two hundred and twenty-five miles, in thirteen hours 
and forty minutes. 
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By the commercial world the words of the President were 
read with alarm. At Boston the presidents of the marine in- 
surance companies met and agreed to insert in their policies 
clauses exempting them from all risks growing out of any 
rupture with France. 

In the Senate the President’s words were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations which reported that it was 
inexpedient at present to give the President authority to make 
reprisals on French property, in the contingency of provision 
not being made during the present session of the French 
Chambers, to pay the indemnity due to the United States. 
But such objection was made to the phraseology that it was 
changed so as to read, “ that it is inexpedient, at present, to 
adopt any legislative measure in regard to the state of affairs 
between the United States and France,” and was then passed 
unanimously. 

In the House the question was not disposed of without a 
struggle; for, when the words of the President were about to 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, an attempt 
was made to instruct it to report that it was expedient to await 
the further action of the French Chambers. After a short 
debate the motion was withdrawn and the committee in the 
closing days of the session reported three resolutions: that it 
would be incompatible with the rights and honor of the United 
States to negotiate further in relation to the treaty of 1831 
and that the House would insist on its execution; that the 
Committee should be discharged from further consideration of 
the subject; and that contingent preparation ought to be made 
to meet any emergency growing out of our relations with 
France. ‘These were referred to the committee of the Whole 
which adopted the second and third and changed the first to 
read “‘ that in the opinion of this House the treaty of July 4, 
1831, should be maintained and its execution insisted upon.” 
The vote on each was unanimous. 

Meantime the President’s message had reached France and 
thrown that country into a state of violent excitement. The 
French Minister at Washington was instantly recalled; Mr. 
Livingston, our Minister at Paris, was notified that his pass- 
port was ready for him, and the message denounced as arrogant 
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and blustering. One journal considered the position taken 
by Jackson so ridiculous that it was not possible to regard 
it seriously.* Said another, we all agree that the dignity of 
France has been wounded by the President’s message; but 
he is deceived if he supposes that menaces will lead the Cham- 
bers to make an appropriation they have once refused. They 
will not, in the face of the country, yield to fear.+ A procla- 
mation of unexpected violence, said another,t has reached us 
from across the Atlantic. It is the Chief of a pretended lib- 
eral republic that addresses France, liberal and just. But 
France need not be uneasy about bravados which certain pri- 
vate interests have no doubt dictated. It would not be difficult 
to point out the quarter of Paris whence issued the advice 
followed by the writers of the message. Notwithstanding 
some declamatory precautions against the language being con- 
strued into an intention to intimidate France it is too clear 
that in this affair General Jackson has shown himself an arro- 
gant logician and a self-willed patriot. 

Still other journals were at great pains to explain the con- 
stitutional view. No treaty, it was said, implying a vote of 
subsidies is obligatory on the country until it has obtained the 
assent of the Chambers. The fact is that the intent of the 
Chambers was not to deny all right of claim by the United 
States, but to seek a new negotiation.§ The President imputes 
to the will of Ministers alone the non-execution of the ratified 
treaty, without remembering that the Constitution grants to 
the Chambers a veto on all pecuniary stipulations of the gov- 
ernment whether the result of treaty or private agreements. 
His ill-humor has led him to find signs of evil intentions in 
certain circumstances attending the conduct of France which 
were quite insignificant. His threats, however, will produce 
no effect. || | 

The ministerial journal held very different language. Of 
all wars, it said, the most foolish, the most gauche, the most 
impolitic, that which would excite the loudest laughter at St. 
_ Petersburg, Berlin and The Hague, which would most affect 


* Quotidienne, + Constitutionnel. 
tLe Temps. § Journal du Commerce. 
} Courier Frangais. 
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the friends of liberty in Europe, would be a war between 
France and the United States. What shouts of joy would go 
up from the men who labored to revive the party of the Holy 
Alliance when they saw France using the power she had ac- 
quired since the revolution of July, in a struggle with the 
republic of the United States; with what delight would they 
behold these two old friends who, in the old world and the 
new, represent the cause of liberty, stupidly warring against 
each other. 

In Great Britain opinion was likewise divided. The 
Liverpool Standard, a Tory sheet, was greatly pleased at the 
prospect of war and indulged in speculation as to what would 
happen when the French navy swept to sea. No American 
vessel, the editor said, would then enter Liverpool. The 
packets with their gaudy woods, their vulgar adornments, 
their ostentatious brass, paint, polish, rocking-chairs, glass 
rails and cheap books vilely lettered with gold, would be 
stopped, shut up and left to rot in the harbors of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. Liverpool would then be able to 
organize a substantial, equally attractive, and more durable 
line of packets. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans would be blockaded, and once in possession of New 
Orleans the French would take care to keep it. Other jour- 
nals were not so sure that France would win. 

Livingston having received notice that the French Minis- 
ter would be recalled, that his passport awaited him, and that 
the remarks of the President forced the King to deliberate on 
the course he should pursue, expressed surprise that a message 
addressed to Congress and not to France should be the sub- 
ject of complaint, and declared that unless the note of Count 
de Rigny was an ultimatum to quit France, he would await 
instructions from his government. 

When news of the excitement in France reached Washing- 
ton and the French Minister gave notice of his recall, Living- 
ston was instructed that unless a bill providing for the payment 
of the indemnity was presented to the Chambers, or if pre- 
sented was rejected, a frigate would be sent to Havre to bring 
him and the legation back to the United States. 

Ere these instructions reached Paris a bill was introduced 
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in the Chamber of Deputies to pay the three instalments now 
due, but was so amended that payment was to be conditional 
on an expression of regret by the United States. Against this 
Livingston protested, denied the right of any government to 
dictate what the President should say to Congress, asked for 
his passport and in June was back in Washington. 

Mr. Barton, chargé @’ affaires, was now instructed to follow 
Livingston to the United States if the bill was rejected; but 
to await orders if passed conditionally. It did pass condition- 
ally and Mr. Barton was then instructed to call on the Duc 
de Broglie, inquire as to the intention of the French govern- 
ment, and if a day for the payment of the money was not 
named, ask for his passport and quit the country. He was 
told that when the United States should declare, in writing, 
that it regretted the misunderstanding; that its attitude was 
founded on a mistake; that it never intended to call in ques- 
tion the good faith of the French government, nor menace 
France, the money would be paid, and having received this 
assurance, Mr. Barton asked for his passport and came home. 
The chargé d’affaires of France was then recalled and in the 
autumn of 1835 all diplomatic intercourse was suspended. 

As we owe, said a Paris journal, so we pay; but as the 
payment has been demanded in language wanting in dignity 
we insist that before payment the national honor shall be satis- 
fied. This is just and noble; it is a proceeding as much above 
threats as above all thought of taking advantage of an insult 
to free ourselves from debt. 

With Great Britain, by this time, a serious issue had arisen 
over her position on the status of slaves carried into her West 
Indian ports. As far back as December, 1830, a schooner 
named Comet set sail from Alexandria in the District of 
Columbia for New Orleans with one hundred and sixty-four 
slaves owned by men migrating to the southwest. Driven by 
wind and wave from her course the Comet, when a few days 
out, went upon a reef near the island of Abaco in the Bahamas. 
Wreckers came to her aid and landed passengers, crew and» 
slaves first on Spanish Key, then on Green Turtle Key and 
finally, against the remonstrances of the captain carried all 
hands to Nassau in the island of New Providence, where the 

17 
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negroes were libelled as forfeit under the British act prohib- 
iting the slave trade. The courts dismissed the libel, but the 
Governor, guided by a decision of two distinguished jurists 
made in 1818, in a case of fugitive and shipwrecked slaves 
brought within the jurisdiction of Great Britain, set the ne- 
groes free. The case was that of a Portuguese slave-trader 
wrecked on the coast of a British settlement near the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in passing on it the court decided that 
Africans cast by shipwreck on the shores of a British colony 
“are not to be considered as slaves illegally imported but as 
free persons ’’ and that “‘ the government of the colony has no 
power to deliver up these Africans without their consent.” 

Against this seizure the Secretary of State protested, and 
our minister again and again addressed the British authorities 
demanding damages. But 1832, and 1833 and 1834 passed 
with no further notice of the demand than a statement from 
Lord Palmerston that the case was referred to the Crown’s 
lawyers. | 

Meantime, in February, 1834, the schooner Encomium 
sailed from Charleston for New Orleans with passengers and 
forty-five slaves, and when two days out was wrecked on the 
Fish Keys near Abaco not far from the spot where four years 
before the Comet met her fate. Again the passengers and 
slaves were rescued by wreckers, again they were taken into 
Nassau and the slaves set free.* 

While this case was pending Parliament passed the West 
Indian Emancipation Act of 1834, and a few months later 
the Enterprise while on her way from Alexandria to Charles- 
ton was driven by storms and scarcity of food to seek shelter 
in the port of Hamilton in the Bermudas. On board were 
seventy-eight slaves and their owners. As soon as their pres- 
ence was known the Friendly Society of people of color sued 
out a writ of habeas corpus commanding the slaves to be 
brought before the chief justice and answer for themselves 


*This called forth resolutions from the legislature of North Carolina to the 
effect that the detention of the slaves was a breach of hospitality, and an infrac- 
tion of the laws of nations; that North Carolina knew no distinction between 
property in persons and property in things, and doubted not that the general gov- 
ernment would take such measures as might be wise and expedient. 
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whether they would go on with the ship to her destination and 
remain slaves, or stay in Bermuda and be free. Late in the 
evening, in the presence of a large crowd, they were accord- 
ingly landed and taken into court, where each in turn was re- 
quired by the justice to make choice of freedom or slavery. 
All, save a woman with five children, chose to remain and, 
after an admonition by the court, were set free and promptly 
given places as domestic servants, or taken in charge by the 
Friendly Society. 

The excitement aroused by this new case led to the presen- 
tation of all to the British government by Stevenson, who 
had lately become Minister at London, but again no serious 
attention was given them.* 

At home Ohio and Michigan had almost come to blows 
over their boundary line and the Toledo war was raging.f 
The Ordinance of 1787 for the government. of the territory of 
the United States northwest of the river Ohio provided that 
out of that vast tract of country not less than three nor more 
than five States should be made, and that if more were formed, 
the line parting the northern and southern tiers should be 
drawn due east and west through the southern extremity of 
Lake Michigan. The first State to be carved from the ter- 
ritory was Ohio, and in the enabling Act of 1802 Congress, 
following the language of the ordinance, prescribed that a 
line should be drawn due north from the mouth of the Great 
Miami; that another should be traced from the southerly ex- 
tremity of Lake Michigan to Lake Erie, and that so much 
of it as lay east of its intersection with the due north line 
should form part of the northern boundary of Ohio. 

While the convention authorized by this act was framing 
a constitution, a hunter who knew the country well informed 
the delegates that the maps were defective, that their ideas 
of the relative position of the two lakes were wrong, and that 
the southern end of Lake Michigan was in fact much farther 
south than they suspected. The convention therefore embodied 


*Senate Documents, 24th Congress, 2d Session, Vol. II, No. 74. 
+ A full account of this struggle is given in the Southern and Western Boun- 
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in the constitution of Ohio a provision that, if the southerly 
bend of Lake Michigan was so far south that a line drawn 
due east from it should not touch Lake Erie, or should inter- 
sect it east of the mouth of the Miami of the Lake, then, Con- 
gress willing, the boundary in question should be part of a 
line drawn directly from the southerly extremity of Lake 
Michigan to the most northerly cape of Miami Bay. 

Congress neither approved nor rejected the proviso, and 
so, in spite of the efforts of Ohio congressmen, the matter 
stood in 1805 when Michigan was laid off with the line of 
the Ordinance of 1787 as the southern boundary of the new 
Territory. To this Ohio seriously objected and in 1807, 1809 
and 1811 her legislature bade the delegation in Congress seek 
to obtain a law approving the boundary of the proviso. In 
response to these appeals a law was enacted in 1812 providing 
for a survey of the ordinance line; but war with Great Britain 
soon followed, and five years passed with nothing done. Mon- 
roe then ordered the survey to be made; the Surveyor-General 
of Ohio assigned the work to William Harris, who traced and 
marked, not the line of the ordinance, but that of the proviso 
of the Ohio constitution, a boundary thenceforth known as 
the Harris line.* 

And now the controversy between the State and the Terri- 
tory opened in earnest. The legislature of Ohio resolved that 
Congress, in approving the constitution of Ohio, accepted the 
proviso, and the Harris line was the true boundary. The 
Governor and judges of Michigan addressed a memorial to 
Congress setting forth that the Harris line was not that or- 
dered to be surveyed by the Act of 1812, but another from five 
to seven miles farther north; and the President, under advice 
of a committee of the House, directed that the line of the Act 
of 1812 be surveyed and marked on the ground. Harris de- 
clined to do the work; but a Mr. Fulton ran the line, which 
thereafter was designated by his name.t+ 

Between the two lines thus established, the Harris on the 
north, and the Fulton on the south, lay a strip of territory 


* Senate Documents, No. 6, 24th Congress, 1st Session, Vol. I. 
+ Senate Documents, No. 6, 24th Congress, 1st Session, Vol. I. 
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some five miles wide at its western end and some eight at its 
eastern, and stretching across the State from its western boun- 
dary to Lake Erie. Small as it was it had value because of 
the fertility of the land, and the harbor at the mouth of the 
Maumee River, on which stood a growing settlement called at 
various times Swan Oreek, Port Lawrence, Vistula and To- 
ledo. To the rulers of Ohio and Michigan the lands and the 
harbor were of far less importance than the great principle 
which underlay the dispute, and after a lull of five years the 
complaints of each side were heard again in Congress. In 
1826 the Ohio delegation obtained the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the expedience of marking the line parting 
Ohio and Michigan.* Nothing was done; but the Council of 
Michigan bade the delegate in Congress do his best to prevent 
the adoption of the Harris line, and in 1827 organized the 
Township of Port Lawrence in the disputed territory. The 
Twentieth Congress having failed to pass a bill to provide 
for determining the true latitude of the southerly extreme of 
Lake Michigan, the Governor of the Territory was authorized 
to offer Ohio so much of the territory in dispute as lay east 
of the Maumee River for a tract of equal area west of the 
river. When this failed both parties petitioned Congress, 
which enacted a law for the determination of the latitude of 
the southerly end of Lake Michigan as the first step toward 
the settlement of the boundary. 

The tide of emigration meantime had set strongly toward 
Michigan, had raised its population from less than nine thou- 
sand in 1820 to more than thirty-one thousand in 1830, and 
had aroused among the people a strong desire for statehood. 
Territorial government was in their opinion colonial depend- 
ence, suitable enough for a region sparsely settled, but ill fitted 
to a well-populated country. 

In December, 1833, accordingly, Michigan formally ap- 
plied for admission into the Union,+ and some months later 
a bill to authorize the people of Arkansas and Michigan to 
form for each Territory a constitution and State government 


* Journal of the House of Representatives, 19th Congress, Ist Session, p. 305. 
+ Journal of the House of Representatives, 28d Congress, Ist Session, p. 43. 
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was laid on the table by the Senate. Congress, however, went 
so far as to order a census of the inhabitants of Michigan east 
of the Mississippi and when this was taken in the autumn of 
1834 it was found, such had been the rush of ‘settlers since 
1830, that more than ninety-two thousand six hundred people 
dwelt. in the territory. 

That they should be longer deprived of State government 
seemed unreasonable, and in January, 1835, the Council called 
a convention to meet in May and form a constitution and State 
government, and authorized the governor to appoint a commit- 
tee to negotiate with Indiana and Ohio as to the disputed 
boundary line. To this Indiana gave no heed; but early in 
February the Governor of Ohio in a message to the legislature 
denied that there was a dispute to be settled, declared that if 
there were, a Territorial government could not settle it, and 
asked for a law making the Harris line the north boundary of 
all the counties touching it, and sent a copy of the message to 
the Governor of Michigan. No sooner was it received than the 
Territorial Council enacted a law to prevent “ the organiza- 
tion of foreign jurisdiction within the limits” of Michigan, 
forbade any person to attempt to exercise official functions, or 
officiate in any office within any of the counties as organized, 
or any resident of the territory to accept any office from any 
State or authority other than the government of the United 
States or the Territory of Michigan under penalty of fine or 
imprisonment. Eleven days later Ohio, now most anxious to 
secure Toledo as the terminus of her canal from Cincinnati 
to the Maumee River, attached the disputed territory to her 
counties of Wood, Harris and Williams, organized in it the 
townships of Sylvania and Port Lawrence, and bade the Goy- 
ernor to appoint three men to run and mark the Harris line as 
speedily as possible. Commissioners were at once appointed ; 
elections of justices of the peace for the new townships were 
ordered ; all officers of the counties of Wood, Henry and Will- 
iams, civil, military and judicial were bidden to extend their 
jurisdiction to the Harris line; and April first was fixed as 
the day whereon the commissioners should meet at Perrysburg 
to begin the work of surveying. Ere that day came both par- 
ties were in arms. 
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Acting Governor Mason of Michigan instructed his gen- 
eral of militia to repel the encroachment of Ohio and appealed 
to Jackson. The Secretary of State wrote to both Governors 
and toward the end of March sent two commissioners to make 
peace. On reaching Toledo they found some six hundred 
Michigan militia were camped near Monroe and that another 
force under General Bell of Ohio was in arms at Perrysburg, 
a little town just south of the Fulton line. The Acting Gov- 
ernor was informed that Jackson wished the matter referred 
to Congress at its next session. With the Governor of Ohio 
an agreement was made that the Harris line should be 
run and remarked and that the people living in the dis- 
puted district should recognize the authority of Michigan 
or Ohio as they saw fit till the end of the next session of 
Congress.* 

In the new townships meantime elections were held under 
the law of Ohio, township officers, school examiners, deputy 
sheriffs, justices of the peace, notaries public were elected or 
commissioned, and the organization of the three counties com- 
pleted to the Harris line. 

The election passed off quietly; but trouble followed at 
once. One dark night two men charged with interfering with 
a Michigan officer were seized and carried off. Later still a 
flag bearing the word Ohio was torn down at Toledo; an armed 
force was sent from Monroe to Toledo to arrest a dozen men 
who had accepted office under Ohio; and an attempt made to 
arrest the commissioners and their party engaged in running 
the Harris line. The commissioners escaped ; but nine of the 
party were taken, a capture which so angered the Governor 
of Ohio that he assembled the legislature as quickly as possible 
and laid the matter before it. Acts were passed to carry into 
effect all laws regarding the boundary; to prevent the forcible 
abduction of citizens of Ohio, and to accept the propositions 
made by Jackson’s commissioners. Money was voted to meet 
the cost of maintaining the authority of Ohio; a new county 
was organized in the disputed district, and a Court of Com- 
mon Pleas was ordered to be held at Toledo in September. 


* Senate Documents, Vol. I, No. 6, 24th Congress, 1st Session. 
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That the action of Ohio might not be misunderstood Gov- 
ernor Lucas now despatched three gentlemen to Washington 
to explain matters to Jackson. On reaching the Capitol they 
informed Secretary Forsyth that they came as private citizens, 
that their purpose was to bring about a full understanding 
of the situation and prevent the unpleasant consequences which 
might otherwise follow; that Ohio desired to carry out the 
agreement made in April with the agents of the President, 
and insisted that prosecution under the Michigan act of 
February should cease, that Michigan should not hinder the 
running and remarking of the Harris line, and that both 
parties should exercise concurrent jurisdiction until Congress 
should finally settle the question in dispute. 

Forsyth replied that the President would at once urge the 
Michigan authorities not to oppose the remarking of the Har- 
ris line, to cease prosecutions under the law of February, and 
to make no arrests for future violations of the act until after 
the next session of Congress. But the authorities of Michigan 
gave no heed to the wishes of the President and as more ar- 
rests were made Jackson removed the Acting Governor and 
appointed Charles Shaler of Pennsylvania. 

As the day was now near when the Court of Common Pleas 
must be held at Toledo, Governor Lucas made ready to obey 
the law. He retained a lawyer to act as prosecuting attorney, 
commanded Colonel Vanfleet to call out his regiment to serve 
as a posse for the sheriff, and sent the Adjutant-General and 
the Major-General of Militia to Toledo. On the afternoon 
of the first Sunday in September judges, sheriff and attend- 
ants met at Miami in order to proceed the next morning to 
Toledo and hold court. As evening came on scouts reported 
a large force of Michigan militia at Toledo, whereupon the 
judges, at a loss what to do, appealed to Colonel Vanfleet. He 
told them if they were women to go home, if men to do their 
duty and he would do his, and called for twenty volunteers 
to go to Toledo. Encouraged by the resolute stand of the 
colonel the judges decided to go on, and at one o’clock Monday 
morning escorted by the twenty volunteers they proceeded to 
Toledo, entered a little school-house, opened court in due form, 
made a minute of the proceedings and hearing that the Michi- 
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gan troops were at hand, mounted their horses and rode away.* 
The law had been executed, a court had been held, jurisdiction 
had been exercised over the disputed district, Ohio had tri- 
umphed and with this the famous Toledo War ended. The 
Harris line was remarked, civil processes were dropped, Ohio 
exercised no further authority over the district and for the 
time being Michigan remained in peaceable possession. 

In the far west the Mormons and the people of Missouri 
had come to blows. The petty persecution of 1832, the burn- 
ing of haystacks and shooting into houses having failed to 
drive out the Mormons, the men of Jackson County met at 
Independence in July of 1833, charged the Mormons with 
meddling with their slaves, denounced them as thieves, fanat- 
ics, and blasphemers, accused them of inviting free negroes 
and mulattoes to become Mormons and agreed if, after timely 
warning and an offer of compensation for land and houses, 
the Mormons did not quit the country, force should be used to 
expel them. ; 

At a later meeting a demand was made on the Mormons 
to agree to move and a committee sent to present it; but when 
the leaders of the sect refused to comply the office of the Even- 
ing and Morning Star, the Mormon newspaper, was pulled 
to the ground, and two of the elders tarred and feathered. An 
agreement was now drawn up and signed by both parties. Cer- 
tain leading Mormons were to leave the country before the 
end of the year and use their influence to persuade their fol- 
lowers to go before the first of April, 1834; no more violence 
was to be used and the damage done in sacking the printing 
office was to be made good. 

When Smith at Kirtland heard of these things, he com- 
manded the faithful to go on with the building of Zion and 
sent two agents with a petition to the Governor of Missouri. 
Governor Dunklin replied that no men had a right to take 
into their own hands the redress of grievances real or fancied 
and advised the Mormons to appeal to the courts. 

Encouraged by this advice the Mormons prepared to re- 


* The Facts and Historical Events of the Toledo War of 1835. W. V. Way, 
Perrysburg, 1869, pp. 42-45. 
18 
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main, put up some new houses and engaged counsel. This 
enraged the people of Jackson County and during October and 
November the Mormon settlement at Big Blue was attacked, 
men were flogged, women and children driven into hiding, the 
church store at Independence sacked and shots exchanged at 
several places. Convinced at last that they must remove, the 
Mormons agreed to put the Missouri River between them and 
their persecutors and having burned their houses and sold 
their cattle, gathered to the number of fifteen hundred on 
the bank of the river and after great suffering found a refuge 
in Clay County. 

News of these proceedings brought from Smith a revela- 
tion that “ the redemption of Zion must needs come by power,” 
and the gathering at Kirtland of a body of men known in the 
history of the church as “ The Army of Zion.” This army, 
in number some two hundred men armed with old muskets, 
butcher knives, rusty swords, pistols and rifles, set out from 
Kirtland on the fifth of May with twenty wagons loaded with 
food and clothing for the Missouri sufferers, and made its way 
in an orderly manner to the Mississippi. When near Liberty 
in Clay County, Missouri, General Atchison and a deputation 
from the Missourians met Smith and warned him not to enter 
the town. The advice was taken and the army disbanded. 
Some returned to Ohio, but the great body remained with the 
struggling community to which the presence of the Prophet 
gave new hope. | 

In the far southwest the Texans were fighting for inde- 
pendence and over all our country the friends of slavery were 
lending them aid. 

The election of Gerrero to the presidency of Mexico was 
quickly followed by another revolution, by the expulsion of 
the new President, and the rise to power of the Vice-President, 
Bustamente. He was leader of the centralists or anti-liberal 
party, and as such entered at once on a course of arbitrary 
government both in Mexico and Texas. He forbade the fur- 
ther introduction of slaves into Texas, established custom 
houses at San Antonio, Velasco and Brazonia, put garrisons 
at Nacogdoches, Bexar, Goliad, Anahuac, Galveston, Velasco, 
Fort Teran and Victoria and sent thither soldiers whom the 
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Texans declared were mostly criminals and convicts and so 
made their country a penal colony. 

The civil authorities in Texas were the Governor and 
legislature of the State of Coahuila and Texas; the Political 
Chiefs of the three departments of Bexar, the Brazos and 
Nacogdoches; the Cabildo or municipal council of each de- 
partment held at its capitol and presided over by the Political 
Chief, the Alcaldes and Ayuntamiento of the various towns. 
With the coming of the soldiers, however, came military gov- 
ernment, arbitrary rule and the overthrow of the civil author- 
ities. 

Thus the commandant, General Teran, seized and im- 
prisoned a commissioner sent by the State of Coahuila and 
Texas to put certain emigrants in possession of land, sup- 
pressed by military order the Ayuntamiento of Liberty, and 
without legal authority established another at Anahuac, took 
possession of such land as he pleased and appropriated it to 
his own use. When the State government bade the Alcalde 
of Liberty convene the people to elect an Alcalde and mem- 
bers of the Ayuntamiento in defiance of the act of Teran, 
Colonel Bradburn, who commanded at Anahuac, threatened 
to use force, and no election was held. This same Bradburn 
established what was practically martial law, set slaves free, 
closed all the ports save Anahuac, and hearing that the neigh- 
bors of a man assaulted by some soldiers were about to avenge ~ 
him, sent a file of troops and arrested and imprisoned seven 
of the citizens. The colonists flew to arms, appeared before 
the garrison at Anahuac and demanded the release of the 
prisoners, and when refused, laid siege to the place. Leaving 
his men so engaged John Austin went off to Velasco in the 
department of the Brazos in search of a cannon. The men in 
the neighborhood would gladly have gone to the aid of their 
friends at Anahuac, but the commandant at Velasco warned 
them not to attempt to take the gun past his post. Whereupon 
he was attacked and, after a stout resistance, forced to sur- 
render. Austin then set out with the cannon for Anahuac, 
and on arriving there found that the Texans had triumphed, 
that the prisoners had been released and that Bradburn had 
fled to New Orleans. 
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While these events were occurring in Texas, Santa Anna 
at Vera Cruz had started a revolt against the arbitrary rule 
of Bustamente and had declared for the Constitution of 1824. 
Supposing the Texans were bent on separation from Mexico, 
Santa Anna despatched a fleet, and a force under Colonel 
Mexia, to put them down. But such explanations and assur- 
ances of adhesion to Santa Anna came from John Austin and 
a convention of delegates from the Ayuntamientos at San 
Felipe, that Mexia withdrew, taking with him the troops at 
Velasco, and such others as would join the Liberating Army 
in Mexico. The citizens of Nacogdoches next rose and cap- 
tured the garrison ; the Mexican soldiers at San Antonio joined 
the revolutionary army, others withdrew into the interior and 
by midsummer, 1832, Texas was free from military rule. 

The need of separation from Coahuila and the establish- 
ment of statehood and local government now became impera- 
tive; a convention to discuss the question assembled at San 
Felipe in October, 1832, and by a second, held at the same 
place in April, 1833, a constitution for the State of Texas 
was framed and adopted, a petition asking the admission of 
Texas into the Mexican Union was approved, and Stephen 
Austin and two others nominated to carry it to Mexico. 

Austin alone went, reached Mexico soon after Santa Anna 
was inaugurated President, presented the petition and waited 
patiently for the result. When months passed and nothing 
was done save refer it to a committee of Congress, he wrote 
to the municipality of Bexar urging all municipalities in 
Texas to come to a common understanding and organize a 
State, independent of Coahuila, without waiting for permis- 
sion from Mexico, and even if the supreme government should 
refuse consent. The municipality of Bexar, however, disap- 
proved of these sentiments, sent the letter to Vice-President 
Farias by whose order Austin, while on his way home, was 
seized at Saltillo, taken back to Mexico and cast into the 
prison of the Inquisition early in 1834. 

So far in his career Santa Anna had posed as the defender 
of the constitution and the stanch friend of Republicanism. 
But now he threw off the mask, deserted the Republicans, 
joined forces with the Centralists, dissolved the Congress by 
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a military order, dismissed the Council of Government, con- 
vened a revolutionary congress in a manner unknown to the 
constitution, and for some months ruled as dictator. The 
petition of the Texans for State government was rejected, and 
four thousand troops were ordered to Texas under pretence 
of defending the coast and frontier. The new Congress re- 
duced the militia of the republic to one man for every 
five hundred inhabitants, and when the legislature of Coahuila 
and Texas protested it was dissolved, the Governor deposed 
and a military ruler put in his place. 

Alarmed at these signs of centralization the people of 
Texas began to act, formed committees of safety and corre- 
spondence in every municipality and precinct, and issued a 
call for a convention of delegates to meet at San Felipe in 
October. Ere the day for the meeting came West Texas was 
in arms, a battle had been fought and the war for indepen- 
dence had opened in earnest. 

When the new legislature of Coahuila and Texas met in 
March, 1835, the members, aware that Texas must soon become 
a separate State, proceeded to benefit the treasury of Coahuila 
by selling to speculators four hundred and eleven leagues of 
land in Texas. Santa Anna, who was quelling an insurrection 
in the near-by State of Zacatecas, hearing of the sale ordered 
General Cos to march to Monclova and disperse the legis- 
lature. Cos at once issued an address, charged the legislature 
with illegally selling the public domain, with refusing quar- 
ters to Mexican troops, with aiding and protecting the ban- 
ished Vice-President, and threatening vengeance on the revo- 
lutionists began his march from Monterey. 

The legislature promptly bade the Governor remove the 
archives to Texas and adjourned ; the Congress of Mexico de- 
posed the State authorities, annulled all its decrees of 1835, 
and when Cos reached Monclova such members of the legis- 
lature as had remained were imprisoned and then banished. 
The war party in West Texas now rushed to arms, raised their 
standard on the plains of San Jacinto, marched to Anahuac 
and attacked the collector of customs. Cos thereupon sent 
Captain Thompson with a sloop of war to Galveston to in- 
vestigate the affair at Anahuac; but Thompson exceeded his 
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orders and seized an American ship. The people in retalia- 
tion fitted out a merchant ship with cannon, captured a Mexi- 
can vessel of war and sent it to New Orleans as a pirate which 
had interrupted the trade between Mexico and the United 
States. 

In this condition of affairs Austin, who had lately been set 
free, arrived at Brazoria, was given a public dinner by the 
citizens, made a speech, told his hearers that the aim of Santa 
Anna was to destroy the Constitution of 1824, turn the States 
into provinces and set up a centralized government, and urged 
the assembling of the proposed convention. Reports now came 
in rapid successign that troops had been ordered to Saltillo, 
and ‘Tamaulipas, that all the infantry at Campeachy had been 
sent by water to Texas, that arms and ammunition were being 
stored at Matamoras, Goliad and Bexar; that Colonel Ugar- 
techea was to march into the colonies from Bexar and seize 
certain citizens hateful to Santa Anna, and that Cos had com- 
manded the citizens of Brazoria, Columbia and Velasco to 
give up their arms, and was expected at Bexar with a large 
body of troops. | 

Believing that the time for action had now come, the Com- 
mittee of Safety for the jurisdiction of Austin urged the peo- 
ple of every district to send delegates to the General Conven- 
tion, to organize and drill their militia, and form companies 
of volunteers. War was inevitable. The people must de- 
fend their rights, their country and themselves by force of 
arms. ‘To do this they must unite, and to unite, delegates of 
the people must meet and confer. 

Meantime, Colonel Ugartechea proceeded to carry out his 
orders to disarm the people, and demanded from the munici- 
pality of Gonzales a cannon given it some years before for 
defence against the Indians. The Alcalde refused, and Ugar- 
techea sent troops to seize it; but the people prevented them 
crossing the Guadalupe by removing the ferry boat, and when 
a force of Texan volunteers came to their aid crossed the river 
and put the Mexicans to flight. 

A campaign against the frontier posts held by the Mexi- 
cans now followed. One band of some fifty volunteers drove 
off Mexicans who were committing depredations at Victoria, 
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captured Goliad, and secured some arms and money. Another, 
from Goliad took the post of Lipantitlan on the Nueces. A 
third under Colonel Bowie and Captain Fannin defeated a 
~ force of Mexicans near Mission Concepcion. A fourth laid 
siege to Bexar held by General Cos with some thirteen hun- 
dred men, and after a delay of nearly two months fought its 
way into the town and forced Cos to surrender. He was al- 
lowed to leave Texas with most of his army, and with his de- 
parture the country north of the Rio Grande was cleared of 
Mexican troops. 

When the convention met in October, so many delegates 
were with the volunteers in the field, there was no quorum 
and a recess was ordered till November first. The question 
debated was, Shall there be a declaration in favor of the Con- 
stitution of 1824, or a declaration of independence? Fif- 
teen voted for independence and thirty-three for the Consti- 
tution. Thus instructed, the committee reported and the 
‘ convention adopted a declaration setting forth that Texans had 
taken up arms in defence of Republican principles and the 
Constitution of 1824; that they were no longer morally bound 
by the compact of union, but would help such Mexican States 
as would resist military despotism; that they claimed inde- 
pendence as a right, but would yield allegiance to Mexico 
while governed by the Constitution, and that all who came to 
their aid in this struggle would be received as citizens and 
rewarded with grants of land. A provisional government was 
next organized, Henry Smith elected Governor, James W. Rob- 
inson Lieutenant-Governor, Samuel Houston Major-General 
of the Texan armies, and Stephen F. Austin, Branch T. 
Archer and William H. Wharton made Commissioners to the 
United States. The Convention then adjourned to March first, 
1836, subject to the call of the Governor and Council. 

While the new government thus established about the mid- 
dle of November was busy framing the ordinanees and decrees 
necessary to start it on its career, the whole course of events 
was changed by the publication of a decree of the General Con- 
gress at Mexico. This body had assembled in July, and 
claiming that it had power to change the Constitution of 1824, 
had decreed that a centralized form of government should be 
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adopted, had created a Supreme Chief elected for eight years 
and re-eligible for life; a Senate of six generals and six bish- 
ops appointed by the Chief, a Chamber of Representatives 
elected by persons having a certain amount of property, 
and reduced the states to dupartments to be governed by a mili- 
tary commandant and a bishop. In obedience to the will of 
the Congress, Acting President Barrogan issued a decree 
which abolished all State legislatures, made the Governors 
dependent on the will of the supreme government, and created 
Department Councils of five to serve as councils to the 
Governors. 

Nothing now remained for Texas but submission or in- 
dependence. The people must abandon their government or 
fight. They chose to fight, and on December tenth the pro- 
visional government passed a decree calling a convention to 
meet March first, 1836. 

The convention assembled at the town of Washington on 
the Brazos and at once appointed a committee to draft a declar- 
ation of independence. The declaration when presented the 
next day charged that the government of Mexico had sacrificed 
the welfare of the State of Coahuila, imprisoned Austin, re- 
fused to establish trial by jury, failed to provide a system of 
public education, suffered military commandants to commit 
acts of oppression and tyranny, dissolved by force of arms the 
State congress of Coahuila and Texas, and had demanded the 
surrender of citizens in defiance of the laws, had made pirat- 
ical attacks on commerce, had denied citizens of Texas free- 
dom of worship, had demanded a surrender of their arms, 
had invaded their country, and through emissaries had in- 
cited the merciless savage to massacre the inhabitants of the 
defenceless frontier. Because of these things, all political 
connection with Mexico was declared forever ended, and 
Texas a free, sovereign, and independent republic. 

A constitution resembling in many respects that of our 
country was then framed and adopted. Until a president, 
vice-president and congress were elected by the people, there 
was to be a provisional government consisting of a president, 
vice-president, attorney-general, and secretaries of state, 
treasury, war and navy, invested with power to borrow 
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money, make treaties, defend the country and appoint com- 
missioners to foreign powers. David G. Burnet was chosen 
president. | 

After a session of seventeen days the convention adjourned. 
In many respects these days were the darkest in the early his- 
tory of the Republic of Texas. In December, 1835, when the 
destruction of the State legislatures left the Texans no other 
alternatives than submission or independence, the provisional 
government of that time decided to take the offensive, attack 
the enemy at Matamoros and thus begin, across the Rio 
Grande, the war which was now inevitable. Early in January, 
1836, accordingly, a volunteer force marched from Bexar to 
Goliad where two bands under Johnson and Grant set off 
toward Matamoros. Both fell in with the troops of Santa 
Anna, that under Johnson at San Patricio where all save two 
men were killed, and that led by Grant at Aqua Dulce where 
not a man escaped. 

The fate of these men, the quarrels of the leaders, a bit- 
ter dispute between the Governor and the Council put an end 
to the proposed expedition against Matamoros; the oppor- 
tunity to invade Mexico was lost, and the Mexicans, taking 
the offensive, crossed the Rio Grande in force and carried the 
war into Texas. One division under Generals Cos, Sesma 
and Filisolar marched against Bexar; another commanded by 
Generals Urrea and Garay went toward Goliad, while the 
third, led by Santa Anna, was to join the attack on Bexar 
or Goliad as circumstances required. Santa Anna chose to go 
with Cos and Sesma against Bexar, and late in February 
appeared before San Antonio, took the town and drove the 
little band of defenders under Travis into the Alamo, besieged 
it for nearly two weeks and then carried it by storm. As the 
Mexicans swarmed through the breaches and over the walls 
a desperate hand-to-hand fight followed till all but half a 
dozen Texans were killed. These, by order of Santa Anna, 
were promptly shot and not a man of the garrison was left 
alive. Three women, two children and a negro boy were all 
that were spared. Among the dead was David Crockett, the 
most famous frontiersman of his day, and James Bowie, 
the inventor of one of the most deadly of frontier weapons. 
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The bodies of the slaughtered were stripped, thrown into a 
pile and burned. 

The Alamo having fallen Colonel Fannin was ordered 
to abandon Goliad and retreat to Victoria. He had, unhap- 
pily, despatched a small force under Captain King to bring 
away some families from the Mission of Refugio and waited 
for its return. When King drew near to Refugio the enemy 
appeared in force and drove him back, but losing his way in 
the night, he was surrounded on the open prairie, forced to 
surrender and shot with all his men by order of Urrea. F'an- 
nin, hearing nothing from King, sent out a second detachment 
under Colonel Wood who, in turn, was overpowered by num- 
bers and made prisoner. Urrea, flushed with success, now 
pushed on toward Goliad, and though his cavalry was seen 
near the town on the seventeenth of March, the morning of 
the eighteenth came before Fannin began his retreat, only to 
be overtaken by Urrea some nine miles from Goliad, and after 
a stout fight forced to surrender. The prisoners were then 
marched back to Goliad. With Wood’s men they numbered 
about four hundred, and on Palm Sunday, 1836, were, by 
order of Santa Anna, marched out of the fort and shot. 

At the time of the massacre at the Alamo, Houston with 
less than four hundred men was on the bank of the Guada- 
lupe at Gonzales, then on the western frontier of American 
settlement. On receipt of the news a retreat eastward was 
ordered and continued for nearly six weeks before it ended 
on the San Jacinto near the eastern edge of settlement. The 
Mexicans under Sesma gave chase. When the Colorado was 
reached Santa Anna took command, led his army to San Felipe 
on the Brazos, went thence to Harrisburg, burned it and 
pushed on to New Washington near the head of Galveston 
Bay. There he hoped to capture Governor Burnet, and having 
failed to do so returned to the San Jacinto River where, on 
April twentieth, he came upon the Texans on the right bank of 
Buffalo Bayou. On the morning of the twenty-first Cos ar- 
rived with reenforcements; but such was the impatience of 
the Texans to attack that late in the afternoon Houston gave 
the order and led the van. On they came till within two 
hundred yards from the enemy, where they formed in line of 
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battle. A volley of grape and musketry was poured upon 
them; but unchecked they rushed on and at seventy yards 
delivered a volley which literally mowed down the enemy. 
Charge! was now the command, and with shouts of “ Re- 
member the Alamo, remember Goliad and Tampico,” they fell 
upon the enemy, stormed the breastworks and put him to flight. 
Six hundred and thirty Mexicans were killed, two hundred 
and eight were wounded and near nightfall seven hundred 
and thirty under Almonte surrendered. Not fifty of the 
army, it is believed, escaped. 

Santa Anna fled from the field but was captured the follow- 
ing day. By his butcheries at the Alamo and Goliad Santa 
Anna had forfeited his life a hundred times and many cried 
out for his execution as a murderer. But political considera- 
tions demanded that he be spared and negotiations were begun 
with him as President of Mexico. He was required to order 
Urrea, who had taken Brazoria, to retreat to Victoria, and 
Filisola, then on the Brazos, to fall back to Bexar, and May 
fourteenth signed two treaties at Velasco, agreed to cease hos- 
tilities, send the Mexican armies out of Texas, and use his 
influence to secure a recognition of the independence of Texas 
with the Rio Grande for a boundary. Filisola, who succeeded 
Santa Anna in command, ratified the treaty and before the 
end of May the last Mexican army left Texas. When the 
Mexican government heard of this agreement, Congress re- 
solved that no act of Santa Anna while a prisoner should be 
binding on Mexico, called on each State to send one-quarter of 
its forces to Matamoras without delay, and ordered all the flags 
to be half-masted during the imprisonment of the President. 

A stipulation in the treaty required that Santa Anna 
should be sent to Vera Cruz and on the first of June, accord- 
ingly, he was placed on board a schooner at Velasco under es- 
cort of two commissioners. But just as they were about to 
set sail, a company of volunteers from New Orleans arrived 
and hearing that Santa Anna was to be set free, created such 
a disturbance that he was taken ashore and sent to Quintana 
on the Brazos opposite Velasco, and a few days later protested 
to President Burnet. He complained that he was placed in 
a “‘narrow prison” surrounded by sentinels, that he was 
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treated more like a criminal than a prisoner of war, that no 
Mexican prisoners had been set at liberty nor had he been sent 
to Vera Cruz as the treaty stipulated. Burnet reminded him 
that the massacres at the Alamo and Goliad, perpetrated by his 
orders, were the cause of the deep, intense and righteous in- 
dignation of the people of Texas; that his hardships were the 
fortunes of war, that his discomforts were no greater than 
others suffered, and that Mexico had not observed the treaty 
and released Texan prisoners. 

His fate was reserved for decision by the permanent gov- 
ernment soon to be chosen. The elections were held in Sep- 
tember, Houston was chosen the first President under the con- 
stitution, a great vote was polled in favor of annexation to 
the United States, and Congress, when it assembled, author- 
ized the President to send a Minister to Washington to nego- 
tiate a treaty of annexation. 

From his prison Santa Anna in July wrote to Jackson 
expressing his wish that the dispute between Mexico and Texas 
might be settled without further bloodshed and that Texas 
should be independent and annexed to the United States. He 
had no power to act, but was sure Mexico would extend the 
boundary line and transfer Texas to the United States for a 
fair consideration. Jackson replied that as matters stood the 
United States could not act. Until the independence of Texas 
was acknowledged no Minister from her could be received, 
nor any correspondence held with her as a nation. As Mexico 
had notified the United States that as long as he was a prisoner 
no act of his was binding, our government must wait till 
Mexico expressed her wishes. Should Mexico be willing to 
make the boundary line of the United States the Rio Grande 
from its mouth to latitude thirty-eight and thence to the Pa- 
cific our minister might be instructed to offer three and a half 
millions, guarantee by treaty to secure the Texans in all their 
rights, and admit Texas to the Union. 

The Texan commissioners appointed by the provisional 
government had already brought the matter of annexation to 
the attention of the Secretary of State, and after an interview 
drew up and submitted a memorandum of the terms. All acts 
of the Texan government were to be held void; the public debt 
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was to be assumed by the United States; actual settlers were 
to be protected in their rights and have as much land as they 
could rightfully claim; slavery was to be recognized, and 
grants of land made for seminaries, colleges, and institutions 
of public utility.* 

Stephen Austin just before his death wrote to Jackson’s 
private secretary. He could not for a moment believe that the 
application for annexation would be refused. The people 
unanimously desired it. If the United States suffered this 
opportunity to acquire Texas to go unused it would be the 
greatest political error committed by the government since 
it came into existence.+ 

The Texan Congress having adjourned in December with- 
out authorizing the release of Santa Anna, President Houston 
assumed the responsibility and sent him under escort to 
Washington, where he arrived early in 1837. 

When news of the landing of Cos near the mouth of the 
Brazos; of the rush of the Texans to arms and of the prom- 
ises of Houston that each volunteer who came from the 
United States should have a liberal bounty in land, reached 
the southwestern section of our country excitement rose 
higher and higher. At Natchitoches a public meeting ex- 
pressed sympathy with the Texans, and promised “ all pos- 
sible assistance in their struggle for liberty and the Consti- 
tution.” t At New Orleans the ‘immediate friends” of 
Texas met, pledged support, appointed a committee to cor- 
respond with the provisional government of Texas and with 
the other committees in the United States, called for dona- 
tions and opened lists for subscriptions in money and offers 
of service as volunteers. Scores responded and in a few 
days two hundred thousand dollars was raised. At Boston : 
a call was issued to devise means to relieve our fellow coun- 
trymen in Texas, and long extracts from the Mexican news- 
papers and excited proclamations by the Mexican generals 
were published to show how bitter was their feeling toward 


* Jackson MSS., Library of Congress. Letter of Santa Anna, July 4, 1836. 
Letter of Jackson to Santa Anna, September 4, 1836. 

+ Ibid. §. F, Austin to A. J. Donaldson, December 14, 1836. 

t New Orleans True American. United States Gazette, October 27, 1835. 
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“the rebels,” the “gang of lawless foreigners,” the “ bar- 
barian invaders,” as the American settlers in Texas were 
called. . 

To volunteer for Texas became the fad of the hour and 
in a few weeks armed bands were hurrying from Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi. At New York the 
grand jury for the Southern district asked the Circuit Court 
if it was, or was not, illegal to hold meetings and raise money 
to enable the people of Texas to wage war on Mexico, and 
were told such acts did not amount to an offence under sec- 
tion six of the Act of 1818. Section six applied only to 
military expeditions carried on from the United States 
against a foreign power with which we were at peace. Dona- 
tions of money or of anything else were in no sense begin- 
ning or setting on foot military expeditions from the United 
States.* 

To the sympathy thus shown to the Texans by citizens 
of the United States the attention of Forsyth was called by 
the Mexican chargé d’affaires as early as October. Several 
vessels, he complained, were fitting out in New York to join 
a dozen more at the Balize at New Orleans and sail for 
Texas. Some were armed to defend the expedition against 
Mexican cruisers; others carried arms and munitions of war. 
Two or three, he was informed, had already sailed from New 
York, and one, the San Felipe, from New Orleans. 

Thus called on to act, Forsyth early in November ad- 
dressed a circular note to the district attorneys of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Mobile and St. Mar- 
tinsville in Louisiana. Some of our citizens, Forsyth be- 
lieved, aroused by love of change, adventure or connection 
with the settlers in Texas, might forget their duty to their 
government and, unmindful of its obligations to foreign 
powers, take part in the contest. But the President was de- 
termined to permit no meddling with the domestic disputes 
of foreign nations and called on the district attorneys to 
watch all movements of a hostile character, and to prosecute 
without discrimination all violators of the laws for keeping 


* New York Journal of Commerce. 
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peace and fulfilling the obligations of treaties with foreign 
powers. 

Despite these instructions the work of helping Texas went 
on openly. The New Orleans Grays were present at the fall 
of Bexar. The Red Rovers enrolled at Courtland in Ala- 
bama perished in the massacre at Goliad. 

In November the Georgia battalion marched from Macon 
to New Orleans by the usual route, sailed in a schooner 
from New Orleans to Valasco, and after a delay of a month, 
sailed on to Copano and marched to the mission. Nine 
weeks later it reached Goliad, where it was met by orders 
to hurry to the relief of Colonel King. On reaching the 
mission King with thirty men was found in the church and 
the Mexicans in sight across the river. An attack on the 
church soon followed, but the doors were barricaded with 
pews, benches and images, the Mexicans beaten off and an 
express sent by night to Fannin. Next morning King left 
the church and was taken.* 

Another band of one hundred and thirty Americans, 
Frenchmen, Creoles and Germans, allured partly by love of 
adventure and partly by Houston’s promise of land, set sail 
in November in the schooner Mary Jane, bound, as they sup- 
posed, for Galveston. 

When the schooner had been six days at sea and no 
land sighted, such of her passengers as were going, not to 
fight, but to settle, grew restless and thinking they had been 
out long enough to have reached Galveston, made inquiries, 
but were given no intimation of their destination till land 
was sighted and, the vessel standing in, it was announced 
Tampico was near, that a steamboat would take the schooner 
in tow, a landing be made, and the place captured. Some 
fifty promptly agreed to join in the venture; but as the steam- 
boat was pulling the schooner along she grounded on a bar 
where the sea broke over her. 

At great risk of life a landing was made during the 
night. All were then persuaded or forced to take arms and 
at sunrise succeeded in capturing a small fort which com- 


* Letter of Samuel G. Hadaway. United States Gazette, June 26, 1836. 
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manded the harbor. Encouraged by this success a night 
attack was made on Tampico; but the assailants were beaten, 
scattered and twenty-eight prisoners taken and a month later 
shot under sentence of a court-martial. 

In July a steamer from Louisville reached New Orleans 
‘with ninety-four volunteers for Texas, and a vessel with 
seventy sailed from New Castle.* In August the schooner 
General de Kalb, from Philadelphia, with men for Texas, 
put into Bermuda for wood and water. 

Meantime, the attention of the Federal authorities was 
called to the open violation of law at New Orleans. A firm 
doing business in that city wrote to the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, told him that the schooner Brutus was fitting 
out and armed with cannon for the purpose of capturing 
Mexican vessels and asked that steps be taken at once to 
prevent her departure. The Attorney replied that he could 
not act on current rumor, but he must have specific facts, 
affidavits and witnesses. True it was that some said that 
armaments had been fitted out and soldiers enlisted to 
make war on Mexico; but not a person could be found in 
the entire population to make affidavit to the facts or point 
out a witness who could testify to them.{ Santa Anna, 
through his Minister of Foreign Relations, complained to 
Jackson that public meetings had been organized at New 
Orleans, that men, arms, munitions and silver had there 
been obtained for Texas, and that the press sought to give 
a color of American nationality to what was a mere specula- 
tion of adventurers. The colonists in Texas would never have 
dared to openly violate their duties toward their adopted coun- 
try had they not been assured that prompt aid would be given 
along the frontier. 

Not till the newspapers made public many letters written 
from Tampico by the prisoners when on the eve of execution 
did the Attorney-General order a prosecution of Mr. Christy 
and an examination of the charges. 

Meantime the agents of Texas were busy in Tennessee 


* United States Gazette, July 21, 1836. 
+ Ibid., August 23, 1836. 
{ Niles’s Register, January 16, 1836, 
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and from Nashville came information that a certain Major 
Miller of the Texas service had enlisted troops, that he had 
enticed away young men in debt to their employers, and that 
the District Attorney refused to act because of no instruc- 
tions. Thereupon he was commanded without loss of time 
to begin such proceedings as might be necessary to bring the 
offenders to punishment. 

All this, however, was too late. The sentiment of the peo- 
ple was against prosecution, a sentiment greatly increased 
by startling news from Mexico. Late in February came 
the letter of Travis stating that he was besieged in the 
Alamo, that to Santa Anna’s demand for an unconditional 
surrender he had answered with a cannon shot, and had 
sustained a bombardment of twenty-four hours. Next came 
the story of the storming of the Alamo, of the massacre of 
Travis, Davy Crockett and their companions in arms, and 
upon this the news of the retreat from Goliad and of the cap- 
ture and butchery of Fannin and his men. 

As the people read of these deeds in the newspapers ex- 
pressions of indignation came up from all parts of the 
country and the work of aiding Texas received a new im- 
pulse. A letter from Felix Houston, of Natchez, made public 
in the Kentucky Gazette, announced that he was going to 
Texas with five hundred men, that he proposed to spend 
forty thousand dollars for arms, ammunition and uniforms, 
and that he wanted hardy, active, enterprising men, willing 
to cheerfully undergo the hardships of such an undertaking. 

In the same newspaper was a letter from Austin, then 
at Nashville. The greatest enthusiasm, he wrote, pervaded 
all ranks and sexes for the cause of Texas. The women 
of Nashville had offered to arm and equip a company of 
Texas volunteers which would soon be ready to start. Both 
these letters were laid before the Secretary of State by the 
Mexican Minister, and the attorneys at Frankfort and at 
Natchez were instructed to investigate and act accordingly. 

Enlisting, however, went on openly. Volunteers from 
Cincinnati amply provided with cannon reached Houston 
just in time to fight at San Jacinto. Two hundred men 
under Felix Houston, forty under Colonel Quitman, and four 
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hundred and fifty under Green found no difficulty in mak- 
ing their way to Texas. Later in the year when Gaines 
sent an officer into Texas to claim deserters from his army, 
they were found two hundred in number enlisted in the 
service of the young republic and still wearing the uniform 
of the United States. 

At New York City a resolution was introduced into the 
Common Council declaring Texas to be a free, sovereign and 
independent State, and entitled to consideration as such in 
her intercourse with other nations.* 

A meeting at Philadelphia, in favor of recognition of 
independence, declared that the usurpations of Santa Anna 
were full justification for resistance; that the people beheld 
with horror the cruelty of the Mexicans; that every lover 
of liberty should contribute as much as he could to sustain 
Texas, and that the President should interpose, if possible.t 
When it was known at Savannah that Santa Anna had been 
soundly beaten and taken prisoner at San Jacinto, the good 
news was hailed with every manifestation of joy. Business 
stopped, the Exchange and the public-houses were lighted and 
the guns of the Chatham Artillery were dragged out and a 
salute of one hundred guns was fired. At New York the 
event was duly celebrated by a dinner to which came the 
Collector of the Port, Hamilton, late Governor of South 
Carolina, Senator Preston, Members of Congress from Ten- 
nessee and the Texan Commissioners. The New Orleans Bee 
in its enthusiasm announced that nine thousand Americans 
would now take the field against Mexico. 

From citizens of Burke County in North Carolina, from 
citizens of Philadelphia, of the District of Columbia, of 
Tennessee, of Louisiana, of Cincinnati, of Morgantown, 
North Carolina, of Mississippi, of Kentucky, and from the 
Legislature of Connecticut { petitions came to Congress urg- 
ing a speedy recognition of the independence of Texas. In 


* United States Gazette, April 21, 1836 

+ United States Gazette, May 3, 1836. 

tSenate Documents, 24th Congress, 1st Session, Vol. V, Nos. 374, 365, 384; 
Vol. VI, Nos. 416, 418; and Executive Document, No. 288, 24th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, Vol, VII. 
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Congress a call was made on the President for informa- 
tion as to the state of affairs in Texas, a resolution was 
introduced proposing an appropriation for the outfit and 
salary of a Minister to the Republic of Texas, and the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations was instructed to 
report on the expediency of recognizing her independence. 
The committee reported a resolution that it was expedient 
to do so just as soon as information had been received that 
there was in Texas a civil government capable of perform- 
ing the duties of an independent power, and the Senate 
unanimously adopted it. In the House a like resolution was 
adopted by a great majority. 

At a public meeting in aid of the suffering women and 
children of Texas held at Philadelphia soon after Congress 
adjourned an urgent call was made for money.* Another 
held in the court-room in the same city pledged the use of 
every honorable means to aid “our brethren” in Texas to 
obtain political and religious liberty, declared this to be no 
violation of the law of nations nor of the treaty with 
Mexico, endorsed the exertions making in various parts of 
the country to raise men and money for Texas, approved the 
votes given in Congress in favor of an early recognition 
of independence, and appointed two men for each city block 
to go from house to house and solicit money.t At a third 
meeting in Philadelphia the war in Texas was declared not 
a rebellion but the struggle of a people for their rights, 
and the occupation of a part of Texas by Gaines was 
approved as a wise and just policy. 

When General Gaines, at Camp Sabine, heard of the cap- 
ture of Santa Anna he promptly called on the Governors 
of Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee for troops. 
Gaines had been ordered by the Secretary, in January, to 
proceed to the Louisiana frontier, take command of the 


* United States Gazette, July 29, 1836. + Ibid., August 11, 13, 1836. 

{ Ibid., August 13, 1836. The rise and progress of the war in Texas are de- 
scribed in The Organization of the Texas Revolution, Eugene C. Barker; Yokum’s 
History of Texas; A History of Texas, D. B. Edwards, Cincinnati, 1836; Texas, 
William Kennedy, London, 1841; A History of Texas, John Henry Brown; North 
American States and Texas, H. H. Bancroft, San Francisco, 1889, 
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troops in that quarter, enforce the thirty-third article of 
the treaty with Mexico and prevent any invasion of Texas 
by Indians from the United States. Hastening from Mem- 
phis toward Natchitoches he stopped at Baton Rouge to 
inform Secretary Cass that in view of the sanguinary man- 
ner in which the Mexican forces were carrying on the war 
against Texas, it might be necessary not only to defend the 
frontier against Mexico and her red allies, but to anticipate 
their lawless movements by crossing the frontier and meet- 
ing the savage marauders wherever found. 

Gaines was told that it was not the wish of the Preailees 
to take advantage of present conditions to obtain any portion 
of Mexican territory. Nevertheless, as steps had been taken 
to induce the Indians to join the Mexican troops, it might 
happen that the contending parties would approach our fron- 
tier and put in jeopardy the lives and property of our citizens. 
In that event Gaines might cross the boundary but should go 
no further than old Fort Nacogdoches. 

When Gaines reached Natchitoches in April he was told 
that Santa Anna was rapidly approaching the frontier, that 
his plan was to put to death all men found in arms, and 
that as soon as he drew near the Trinity River the Indians 
would join him in a war of extermination, and he at once 
called on the Governors of the neighboring States for troops. 

The Governor of Louisiana believed he was not authorized 
to furnish the forces required as the country was not invaded 
nor likely to be. General Gaines, he said, had been deceived 
by men engaged in Texan speculation. The sympathy of 
the people had been appealed to in favor of Texas in order 
to induce the United States to aid in raising in New Orleans 
a force of men who, after marching to the frontier to join 
Gaines, would invade Texas and take part in the war. 

In Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee the Governors 
made preparations to send off the quotas called for, but be- 
fore they were ready to march Gaines, convinced that the 
frontier was not in immediate danger, recalled his requisition 
and the militia were not embodied. 

Scarcely was this done when events across the border 
led Gaines to regret his act. The Mexican army at Mata- 
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moras under Urrea, he was informed, had been re-enforced and 
was rapidly advancing on Gaudalupe Victoria, the head- 
quarters of the Texans under Rusk; that the cry of the 
Mexicans was, “ Exterminate to the Sabine,” and the motto of 
the Texans, “ Liberty or Death,” and that two men had been 
killed and women and children carried away by Caddo In- 
dians in Robinson’s Colony, a hundred and twenty miles from 
the Sabine. All this, when taken in connection with the 
bloody scenes at the Alamo, at Goliad and San Jacinto, indi- 
cated the character of coming events and imposed on him, 
Gaines believed, great vigilance if the work of devastation 
was to be stayed in the disputed territory and the frontier 
saved from the horrors of a savage war. 

Another requisition was therefore made for militia to 
serve six months; but of this Jackson at once disapproved and 
none were sent. Gaines meantime had ordered some com- 
panies of dragoons from Fort Gibson in Arkansas to Fort 
Towson on the Red River and then sent them on to Nacog- 
doches on what was claimed by Mexico as her soil. 

Gorostiza, the Mexican Minister, meantime had not been 
an idle spectator.* He protested against the instruction to 
Gaines not to go further than Nacogdoches as authority to in- 
vade the territory of a friendly power, and against the resolu- 
tion before the Senate calling for recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Texas as a total disregard of the rights of 
Mexico and a departure of the United States from her old- 
time policy toward the recognition of governments de facto. 
He complained, in July, that two hundred men with drums 
beating and flags flying passed Grand Gulf in a steamer on 
their way from Kentucky to Texas; that a flotilla of seven 
vessels had fitted out at Natchez, had sailed with hundreds 
of volunteers to New Orleans and then had gone on unhin- 
dered to Galveston; that a Texan schooner with two Com- 
missioners on board had come to New Orleans and had been 
saluted as a vessel of war; that another schooner carrying 
the Texan flag had entered the harbor of New York and 
had been recognized by the Collector as a National vessel, 
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commissioned by the President of the Republic of Texas, and 
when at last Gaines sent troops to Nacogdoches and the 
President refused to order their recall, Gorostiza, in Octebom 
asked for his passports and left the country. 

The duty of offering explanations was then entrusted to 
Powhatan Ellis, our Minister to Mexico; but he too soon 
came home. The Secretary of State, in July, had sent to 
Ellis a long list of depredations on our commerce, insults to 
our flag, attacks on our Consuls, and assaults on citizens, 
going back to 1831, and bade him demand redress. Should 
none be offered within three weeks Ellis was to notify Mexico 
that unless redress was afforded without unnecessary delay 
further residence would be useless, and should this prove 
unavailing he was to say, that if no satisfactory reply was 
given in two weeks he would apply for passports. All was 
carried out as Forsyth ordered. The answers of the Mexi- 
can Government were not such as Ellis would accept, and in 
December he left. Mexico with the papers of the legation.* 


* Executive Documents, 24th Congress, 2d Session, Vol. III, Nos. 105 and 139. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
ACTIVITY OF THE ABOLITIONISTS, 


Waite the recollection ef the anti-slavery, anti-negro out- 
breaks of 1834 was still fresh in the minds of the people, there 
came to our shores Mr. George Thompson, a distinguished 
orator in the cause of abolition in Great Britain. He had 
been invited by Garrison while in England in 1833, reached 
New York in September of 1834, was warned by the Courier 
and Enquirer not to lecture in that city, and was ejected from 
the Atlantic Hotel at the request of an angry Southerner. 
Turning eastward Thompson began a lecturing tour through 
New England, where on more than one occasion his presence 
was resented. At Augusta the windows of his lodgings were 
broken and a committee requested him to leave town at once 
under penalty of mobbing. At Concord stones were flung 
at him while speaking at a woman’s meeting. At Lowell an 
evening meeting was prevented by a placard calling on the 
people to rally and convince the South that its rights would 
not be interfered with by the North. The mob came and find- 
ing the house empty took possession and adopted resolutions. 

With the coming of the new year the churches began to 
take sides on the slavery issue. Members and pastors of the 
Boston churches met to determine the action of Christians 
on the question; anti-slavery societies were formed by the 
preachers at the New Hampshire Conference, and at the New 
England Methodist Conference at Lynn; anti-slavery senti- 
ments were declared by the Maine General Conference, the 
Maine Baptist Conference, the Utica Synod, the Michigan 
Synod and the Detroit Presbytery. The Synod of Virginia 
upheld slavery. The Presbyterian General Assembly put off 
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the issue to its next meeting. The Methodist Bishop of New 
Hampshire repudiated the abolitionists; the American Bible 
Society declined to accept money from the American Anti- 
Slavery Society to be used to put Bibles in the hands of slaves, 
and the Baptist General Tract Society of Philadelphia re- 
quired its general agents to pledge themselves not to meddle 
with the question of slavery. The Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions, in reply to an appeal from the Baptist Ministers in 
London urging the churches to help on emancipation, de- 
clared that emancipation was hazardous, that agitation of the 
issue would split the Church, that slave-holding Baptists were 
sincere followers of Christ and knew the true interests of the 
slave.* 

In Congress, petition after petition for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia was laid upon the table 
by the House. In the Senate they were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District.t 

The events, however, which make the year 1835 memo- 
rable in the history of the anti-slavery struggle, were caused 
by the action of the American Anti-Slavery Society. A cir- 
cular was sent forth to the auxiliary societies, asking for 
thirty thousand dollars for more agents, more periodicals and 
the free distribution of anti-slavery tracts. During the first 
week of each month Human Rights, a small paper, was to be 
published ; in the second the Anti-Slavery Record, a magazine 
with cuts; in the third the Emancipator, and in the fourth 
the Slaves’ Friend, a magazine for the young. 

Most of the money was quickly subscribed and by mid- 
summer twenty-five thousand copies of the Slaves’ Friend 
and fifty thousand each of Human Rights, Anti-Slavery Ree- 
ord and the Emancipator { were printed and sent by thou- 
sands into the Southern States. None were addressed to 
slaves or free negroes. Supporters of slavery meantime took 
alarm, and toward the close of July a meeting arranged by 
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Southern gentlemen was held at Tammany Hall in New York. 
A resolution calling for a convention of delegates from the 
Southern States was opposed as giving too much importance to 
a set of fanatics and showing too little confidence in the people 
of the North. It was resolved, therefore, that whether slavery 
was, or was not, an evil and whether it should, or should not, 
be abolished were questions belonging wholly to the States; 
that the people of the South did not believe for a moment that 
the abolitionists could affect public opinion even in the North, 
that they relied on their Northern brethren to frustrate the 
scheme of those deluded fanatics; but, shoulda crisis come, 
the rights of property would be maintained.* 

A few days later, in response to calls in the newspapers, 
a meeting was held in Richmond to consider the efforts of 
Northern abolitionists to interfere with the domestic concerns 
of the people of the South, and a committee appointed to re- 
port at a future meeting.t 

Ere that day arrived the whole South was in commotion. 
Tn a little town in Mississippi, late in June, two negroes were 
overheard talking of an intended insurrection of the blacks. 
Information was at once given to the townspeople, express 
riders sent into the neighboring country, and the two negroes 
examined at a public meeting. Their story seemed so doubt- 
ful that they were remanded to prison to await further evl- 
dence; but the mob, fearing they would be set free, seized 
them and, in the language of the time, lynched them. A Vig- 
ilance Committee was then appointed with full power to ar- 
rest, try, condemn and execute. Two “steam doctors fas 
they were called were next seized, examined and hanged. One 
confessed, said he had agents on nearly every plantation, 
warned the Committee to beware of the Fourth of July, and 
named many whites and negroes who were arrested at once. 
Some were lynched, others were “ slicked,” that is, stripped 
naked, laid on their stomachs on the ground, their hands and 
feet bound to pegs and then flogged unmercifully.{ 


* New York Courier and Enquirer. 
+ Richmond Compiler, July 28d. The meeting was held July 20th. 
t Letter descriptive of these scenes in Charleston Courier, copied by American 
Daily Advertiser, August 10, 1835. 
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At the very time these things were happening at Lexing- 
ton, lynch law was being executed at Vicksburg. For several 
years past a nest of gamblers had defied the laws, insulted citi- 
zens and terrorized the town. During the festivities of the 
Fourth of July one of the gang became so insulting that he 
was taken to the woods, tied to a tree, flogged, tarred and 
feathered and ordered to leave town in twenty-four hours. At 
a public meeting resolutions ordering all gamblers to leave 
were adopted and notice to this effect was posted the following 
day at the street corners. Some fifty fled; but the worst re- 
mained and of them five were seized and hanged. 

The scattering of this gang of miscreants alarmed the peo- 
ple of all the river towns and a crusade against gamblers 
and dissolute women spread over the southwest. Meetings at 
Natchez, New Orleans and Mobile deplored resort to lynch 
law at Vicksburg, but pledged the people to a vigorous sup- 
port of the authorities and demanded a vigorous enforcement 
of the laws. At Cincinnati the mayor issued a proclamation 
declaring that he could and would enforce the law, and that 
resort to lawlessness by the people was unnecessary. At Covy- 
ington, as a result of an affray between gamblers the mob tore 
down the house where the fight occurred. At Clinton a notice 
was posted warning gamblers that any such persons found in 
the town ifter a certain day “ will be used according to the 
Lynch Law.” The Louisville Journal promised like treat- 
ment to any of the Vicksburg or Natchez blacklegs that might 
come to Louisville. At Norfolk, also, the gamblers were 
driven out. 

While the press of the North was loudly denouncing the 
Vicksburg lynching and the reign of mob law everywhere, news 
was received of an attack on the United States mail at Charles- 
ton. A newspaper called the Southern Patriot announced on 
July twenty-ninth, that the mail which arrived that morning 
by steamer from New York was not merely laden but literally 
overburdened with copies of the Emancipator, the Anti- 
Slavery Record and Slaves’ Friend. Some were addressed 
to citizens, to clergymen of all denominations, and others to 
post-offices in Alabama, Ceorgia, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
This the Patriot said was a monstrous abuse of the privileges 
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of the mail, and some means of prevention ought to be adopted. 
If the general post-office could not stop it, then measures should 
be taken in places to which the papers and tracts were ad- 
dressed to prevent their circulation. That night at a meeting 
of citizens measures would have been taken had not the lieu- 
tenant of the city guard persuaded the people to disperse 
quietly. A few of the more excitable did visit the post-office, 
removed a shutter, entered and carried off the abolition papers. 
On the following evening they were burned on the Parade 
Ground in the presence of a great crowd. 

The City Council now resolved that as “a very proper ex- 
citement exists,” because of the arrival of incendiary papers 
from the North, the Intendant should be requested to call 
a meeting of citizens. At the meeting thus summoned a 
committee of twenty-one was appointed to receive the mail ex- 
pected by the next steam packet, accompany it to the post- 
office and arrange with the postmaster not to distribute sedi- 
tious pamphlets which might at any time come in the mails. 
On the arrival of the packet at the bar, near sundown, a mem- 
ber of the committee and an agent of the packet company 
visited the vessel, ordered the captain to anchor for the night 
and the next morning the mail, under guard, was taken to 
the post-office and searched. 

The Charleston postmaster, meanwhile, had reported to 
his chief at Washington. Kendall in reply declared that the 
Postmaster-General had no authority to exclude newspapers 
from the mail, nor forbid their carriage because of their real 
or supposed character or tendency. Yet he would not direct 
him to forward the papers. The post-office was created to serve 
the people of each and all of the United States, not to be the 
instrument of their destruction. ‘‘ We owe an obligation to 
the laws,” said he, “ but a higher one to the communities in 
which we live, and if the former be perverted to destroy the 
latter, it is patriotism to disregard them. Entertaining these 
views I cannot sanction, and will not condemn, the step you 
have taken. Your justification must be looked for in the 
character of the papers detained and in the circumstances by 
which you are surrounded.” * 


* Richmond Whig, August 8, 1835. 
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This, said a Boston editor,* is the sentiment which justi- 
fies the burning of the convent, the Mississippi outrages, the 
attacks of the New York mobs on the ballot-box, the recent 
Baltimore riots, and man for a return to what is miscalled 
the state of nature. Is an individual or a class to say, we deem 
such a law unjust and is it patriotism to disregard it ? 

If the madmen who are scattering firebrands, arrows and 
death cannot be persuaded or rebuked to silence, we see no 
other alternative than for the slave-holding States to protect 
themselves by establishing all the odious machinery of pass- 
ports and examinations to which travellers in Europe are sub- 
jected.+ The law, said a Richmond editor ¢ is defective, and 
to supply its omission until Congress meets, the people and 
postmasters must act upon their own responsibility. All men 
will acknowledge that the circulation of incendiary tracts is 
out of the question. Who gives Mr. Kendall a right to judge 
of what is incendiary and inflammatory? exclaimed a New 
York editor. Was there any reservation of that sort in his 
oath of office? Because of its condemnation of Kendall’s 
letter, the Evening Post was deprived of government patron- 
age, the publication of the post-office list of uncalled-for let- 
ters was given to the New York Times,|| and the delivery of 
copies of the Post sent through the mail was delayed as much 
as possible.{ 

In a report to the President Kendall explained his true 
position. The papers, he said, were “ most flagitious.” He 
believed that unless such inflammatory matter was excluded, 
the mails could not be transmitted through the South. His 
only concern was, therefore, to intercept them with as little 
noise and trouble as possible, and this could best be done by 
giving no instructions and leaving each postmaster to inter- 
pret, as he pleased, the letter to the postmaster at Charleston. 
The office at Richmond had applied for instructions and had 
been given a copy of the Charleston letter. Another had been 
delivered to the Washington postmaster, who had also been ad- 


* Boston Atlas. +New York Commercial Advertiser. 
¢ Richmond Whig. § New York Evening Post. 

|| New York Evening Post. Niles’s Register, September 19, 1835. 
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vised, verbally, to hand out none of the papers save to persons 
claiming them as subscribers. This he was sure would pacify 
the South.* 

A mania for anti-slavery meetings, lynching, riots and 
negro mobbings now swept the country. Nothing like it had 
ever been experienced. The Richmond meeting declared that 
the South had a constitutional right to its slaves in the States, 
the Territories and the District of Columbia, asked the North 
“by strong yet lawful, by mild yet constitutional means to 
put down the abolitionists,” and called on the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to stop the transmission of all printed papers “ suspected 
of a tendency to produce or encourage an insubordinate or 
insurrectionary spirit among the slaves of the South.” At 
Charleston the store-keepers resolved that they abhorred aboli- 
tionists and would not traffic with them directly or indirectly, 
and the City Council offered a thousand dollars reward for 
the arrest and conviction of any person bringing into the city, 
or printing, publishing or circulating any incendiary paper. 
Any person who voluntarily received such a paper, or held 
communication with abolitionists or their societies was an 
enemy to the State and inimical to its institutions. An Eng- 
lishman charged with being an abolition agitator was hanged 
near Lynchburg. Amos Dresser, who travelled about Tennes- 
see selling Cottage Bibles, was found to have abolition litera- 
ture in his possession, was seized by the Vigilance Committee 
at Nashville, given twenty stripes and ordered to quit the 
town.+ Reuben Crandall was arrested in Georgetown, charged 
with circulating Tappan, Garrison & Co.’s newspaper and 
lodged in the Washington jail. A mob gathered to lynch him, 
and when defeated in this, attacked the homes of free negroes 
and broke the windows of their churches. The City Council 
called on the mayor to keep the peace, and the mayor finding 
the militia useless summoned the citizens to rally at the City 
Hall. George Thompson was mobbed at Lynn and howled 
down at New Bedford. A town meeting in Canaan, New 
Hampshire, having voted for the removal of the Noyes 
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Academy where black as well as white students were received, 
a mob gathered with ninety yoke of oxen, moved the building 
half a mile and left it in the midst of a swamp. At Charles- 
ton a white man charged with trafficking with slaves was given 
twenty lashes, was smeared with tar and cotton and lodged 
in jail.* At Pittsburg the shop of a negro barber was mobbed 
and an attempt made to drive the negroes from the town.+ 

A gentleman from Portland stopped at Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, to visit the Natural Bridge. While in the coach he 
had spoken so freely on the subject of slavery that on his re- 
turn from the Bridge he was arrested, examined and barely 
escaped lynching. 

At Petersburg resolutions were adopted informing the 
Postmaster-General that papers of a seditious character were 
frequently received at the post-office, and asking him to exclude 
them from the mails. Kendall replied that he lacked power 
to stop the evil of which they complained; but considered the 
use of the mails for transmission, from one State to another, of 
newspapers, tracts, pamphlets, tending to promote sedition and 
servile war, as a violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
“federal compact” which would justify the injured States 
in resorting to any measure necessary “to effect their ex- 
clusion.” ¢ | 

The postmaster at New York requested the Anti-Slavery 
Society not to use the mails for the dissemination of their pub- 
lications in the Southern States,§ and when the Society re- 
fused,|| announced that he would lay aside their tracts and 
newspapers and refuse to send them in any direction by mail 
till ordered to do so by the Postmaster-General, to whom he at 
once reported. Kendall approved the act, denounced the So- 
ciety, admitted that want of authority alone prevented the 
issuing of the order desired and assured him “that if I 
were situated as you are, I would do as you have done. Your 


* Charleston Patriot, August 22, 1835. 
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act,” said Kendall, “ prevents the certain seizure of all the 
mails in the aggravated States in order to destroy obnoxious 
papers; prevents a speedy interruption of commerce and trade 
between the North and the South, for vessels bringing such 
papers would not long be suffered to float in Southern ports ; 
allays the excited feeling of the white man against the black; 
prevents your becoming an agent of blind fanaticism or wicked 
design, which, if successful, could not fail to produce on our 
shores the horrors of San Domingo; prevents the govern- 
ment being made the unwilling abettor of crimes against the 
States, and enables the proper authorities to devise a safe rule 
for the future guidance of the department.”’ 

A public meeting, said to have been the greatest ever held 
in New York, assembled in the Park and adopted resolutions 
declaring for the right of private judgment and free discus- 
sion of all questions, but denouncing the abolitionists and their 
methods, the interference of foreign emissaries, all riotous 
and violent proceedings, all outrages on persons and property, 
and the sending of abolition publications to the slave-holding 
States, except to subscribers, as a gross infringement of the 
rights of the States.* Chancellor Kent endorsed these pro- 
ceedings and especially approved the Boston and Portland 
resolutions. 

The resolutions adopted at Portland declared the practice 
of some of the officers of the abolition societies of loading the 
mails with incendiary pamphlets, newspapers and tracts on 
slavery, in order to circulate them among the blacks of the 
slave-holding States, was an alarming abuse of the mails and 
tended to lead the people of those States to dissolve the Union ; 
that it was the duty of all good citizens of each State not to 
interfere with the peculiar interests, concerns, laws and domes- 
tic policy of every other State, and that all such officious in- 
termeddling deserved, and ought to receive, the reprobation 
of every friend of his country.t 

The great meeting at Boston protested in language more 
vigorous still,{ and another at Philadelphia called on the 
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legislature to enact such laws as should protect the people of 
the South from incendiary movements within the boundaries 
of Pennsylvania.* 

The Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, the 
clergy of Richmond condemned abolition societies as harm- 
ful to the best interests of slaves and masters, appealed to the 
abolitionists to stop sending incendiary documents, and held 
up the conduct of Jesus Christ and his apostles, who always 
recognized the relation of master and slave as an example for 
ministers of the gospel to imitate. Schools for the education 
of free negro children conducted by several clergymen in 
Charleston were suppressed by the city authorities. The 
Vigilance Committee of the parish of East Feliciana, in Loui- 
siana, offered fifty thousand dollars for the delivery to it of 
Arthur Tappan, and public meetings at Newark, New Haven, 
Albany, Troy and Lowell adopted resolutions denouncing the 
abolitionists. | 

The Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society now published an 
address defending its course of action, denying that it had ever 
circulated any documents whatever among the slaves, or en- 
couraged amalgamation by marriage, or interfered with the 
domestic concerns of the Southern States, or sought emancipa- 
tion of the slaves at the safety of the whites; and claimed the 
right of freedom of speech and the liberty of the press.+ The 
American Anti-Slavery Society asserted that Congress had no 
authority to abolish slavery ; that State legislatures alone could 
do it; that American citizens had the right to express and pub- 
lish opinions on the constitution, laws and institutions of any 
State under heaven; that it deplored servile insurrections; 
that the publications of the Society were not intended for 
slaves and had never been sent to them; that no agents were 
employed to distribute such publications; that packages had 
never been sent except to five persons at their request, but 
that single copies had been addressed to public officers, editors 
and clergymen.t 

* Sentinel, August 25, 1835. 
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Just at this time there arrived at Philadelphia, on the 
New York boat, a box consigned to a merchant. In the 
course of removal it burst open and a quantity of Liberators, 
Emancipators, Human Rights, and pocket-handkerchiets 
with pictures on them of slaves being flogged, fell out on 
the dock. Word was promptly sent to the Committee of 
Correspondence appointed at the anti-slavery meeting, and 
the assignee was called on to explain. He positively denied 
all knowledge of the box and its contents, which were then 
thrown into the Delaware.* 

At Smithfield, Virginia, a meeting called for a con- 
vention of merchants at Richmond to consider the expediency 
of refusing to trade with any city, town or village where 
abolitionists were allowed to publish a newspaper, or meet 
to discuss the slavery question, or with any Northern mer- 
chant known to favor abolition. The City Council at New 
Orleans approved a circular to be distributed over Louisiana 
warning the people of the danger impending from the acts 
of abolitionists and suggesting precautionary measures. The 
Nashville Vigilance Committee announced that Arthur Tap- 
pan had gathered funds for circulating in the Southern and 
Western States incendiary pamphlets inciting the slaves to 
insurrection, and urged the merchants of Tennessee not to 
buy goods of Tappan, and the citizens not to deal with any 
merchant who bought of any abolitionist. 

Some copies of Hersey’s Appeal to Christians on the Sub- 
ject of Slavery having been detected while on their way from 
a house in Richmond to one in Fredericksburg were burned 
by order of the Committee of Correspondence. 

The people of the Parish of St. James and St. George, 
in South Carolina, unanimously resolved that if the non- 
slave-holding States at the next meetings of their legislatures 
failed to stop the proceedings of their abolition societies by 
efficient penal laws, it would become the duty of the whole 
South to leave the Union. Language of this sort found lit- 
tle favor. The favorite plan was suspension of trade with 
the North. Through the purse, it was argued, is the surest 
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road to the understanding of men, and of those especially 
with whom the South is contending. Our trade is essential 
to them. Without it their cities had been fishing villages; 
withdraw it and they will soon fall into decay. We shall 
then cease to be dependent on the North. Our cities will 
thrive, our trade increase, our citizens enjoy the immense 
_ profit of a business now monopolized by New York, and the 
South receive some recompense for sustaining almost the en- 
tire burden of the government of the Union. The merchants 
are much disposed to try the experiment, but success will 
depend upon the country. Without the support of the coun- 
try citizens they can do nothing. They stand ready to prom- 
ise, and fulfil the promise, that if the country will buy their 
goods the quality shall be as good and the price as low as at 
present. Why may not Richmond import as cheaply as New 
York? And why may not a system of internal improve- 
ments be devised to join Richmond with the great West, the 
Ohio and East Tennessee; Memphis with Charleston and 
Nashville with New Orleans and Mobile? A convention of 
Southern merchants could digest, recommend and by their in- 
fluence enlist all the Southern States in such a system. Let 
us take our own trade with Europe into our own hands, and 
assert at least our commercial independence of the North. 
Let it be a subject of consideration by the Southern Conven- 
tion, which we hope will be held in accordance with the 
Charleston resolutions. 

Why, it was asked, should our friends at the South 
contemplate a convention of merchants? Why punish their 
friends in the North because there are amongst them some 
fanatics who are harassing the South with incendiary pub- 
lications? A general commercial non-intercourse would 
involve friends as well as foes. This is a political not a 
commercial question, and should be so considered.* Our 
friends of the South have never been spoken to in the proper 
tone. ‘They have been too much in the habit of governing 
the country, have so constantly had their own way that they 
can bear nothing that works against their supremacy. When 
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it was attempted to prohibit slavery in Missouri the cry was 
raised “give us slavery in Missouri or dissolve the Union.” 
When the tariff was under discussion the South again threat- 
ened disunion unless it could have its own way. Now the 
South, unwilling to be told that slavery is a bad and dan- 
gerous institution, once more threatens disunion. ‘The real 
reason for this outcry about incendiary publications is the 
knowledge that political power is departing from the South. 
Every one knows such publications can do no harm. Slaves 
cannot read and nobody is allowed to teach them. The mas- 
ters, not the slaves, are addressed in these publications. It is 
time the people of the free States let it be known they will 
discuss any question as fully and as freely as they please. 
When they cease to do this they will no longer be free. 

In the South the resolutions of northern town meetings 
counted for nothing. Action, not words, it was said, is what 
we expected from the North; not pompous assertions of the 
right of discussion, not idle declamations on the evils of sla- 
very, not denunciation of the acts of fanatics as disturbers of 
the public peace, but express recognition of the power of the 
legislature to suppress these incendiary publications and their 
authors and a demand for the necessary legislation. Without 
this all the rest is but as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
Up to this mark the North must come if it would restore 
tranquillity and preserve the Union. In all the North, Phila- 
delphia is the only city that has responded to the call of the 
South for energetic action. We urge our merchants therefore 
to extend their intercourse with Philadelphia, and have none 
with places that show indifference to our rights and interests. 
Let Lowell be the first put under ban. Let us use none of her 
manufactures. New York should speak again. She is the head- 
quarters of abolition. There lives Tappan and there are the 
steam-presses which print the poisonous tracts scattered over 
the South. Not a doubt ought to be left as to her true opin- 
ions. The resolutions of Albany in their general expression 
toward the South are all that could be asked. But the failure 
of the meeting to call for legislative enactments is ominous. 
Let the South, however, persist in her demand as the one 
mode of attaining security for her rights and property. 
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That attempts at least would be made in Northern legislat- 
ures to secure the enactment of such laws as the South de- 
manded was certain. Some weeks, however, must pass before 
the legislatures would meet, and during this interval the 
mob responded as best it could. An anti-slavery meeting at 
Haverhill was broken up by a shower of brickbats. Thomp- 
son narrowly escaped the mob at Concord, Whittier was 
pelted with mud and stones, a gallows labelled “ by order of 
Judge Lynch” and provided with a noose for Thompson and 
another for Garrison was erected in the street before Gar- 
rison’s Boston home; a rumor was current that a hundred 
thousand dollars would be paid for Tappan, and that the 
captains of two vessels in New York had offered their ships 
to carry him South. Subscriptions to a fund for the purchase 
of the heads of Thompson, Garrison and Tappan were opened 
at a store in Norfolk, and merchants in many cities were 
threatened with the loss of Southern trade unless they de- 
clared against the abolitionists. 

Thompson now became especially hateful. It was bad 
enough, the Richmond Inquirer complained, for Garrison and 
Tappan to throw fire-brands into the South, but for Thompson, 
the impertinent intruder, the foreigner with nothing Ameri- 
can about him, to meddle with our institutions exceeded the 
bounds of patience.* 

This sentiment was so generally approved in Boston that 
when it was announced that Thompson would address a meet- 
ing of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society, the Com- 
mercial Gazette and the Courier called on the people to pre- 
vent him. The meeting was accordingly postponed, but was 
held a week later at the anti-slavery rooms. Then the mob, 
composed, it is said, of the business men of Boston, had its 
way. Gathering about the door and filling the street before 
the building the crowd put up the ery for “ Thompson! 
Thompson!” who had been persuaded not to attend. The 
mayor assured the rioters of this fact, besought them to dis- 
perse, sent a few constables into the rooms to break up the 
meeting, and finally came himself and ordered the women to 
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leave, which they did amidst the jeers and shouts of the crowd. 
A demand was then made for the sign, “ Anti-Slavery 
Rooms,” which the mayor ordered pulled down. When this 
was smashed to pieces the cry arose for “Garrison! Gar- 
rison!”’? who was then in the anti-slavery office adjoining 
the rooms. Fearful of consequences the mayor ordered 
Garrison to leave the building by the rear, which he did by 
dropping from a window to a shed and so to a carpenter shop, 
where he was seized and marched to the office of the mayor, 
committed to jail as a disturber of the peace and taken off 
in a carriage with the mob in hot pursuit. After the ex- 
amination the next forenoon, Garrison was discharged and 
at the request of the city authorities left Boston for a time.* 

While one mob was chasing Garrison through the streets 
of Boston, another was breaking up the Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention at Utica. The purpose of the meeting was to form 
a State anti-slavery society and Utica had been selected as 
a place geographically central. The people of the town, how- 
ever, in mass meeting had denounced the abolitionists and 
their ways, had been urged by a political convention of Oneida 
County to close their churches, school-rooms, court-house and 
academy to the “deluded men who were kindling the flame 
of civil strife,’ and now heard with indignation that the 
Common Council had granted to the abolitionists the use of 
the court-room. Another meeting was thereupon called, and 
resolutions adopted setting forth that the people would not 
submit to such an indignity, that the building had been 
erected by the contributions of citizens for public purposes, 
not as a receptacle for reckless incendiaries, and that it was 
the duty of every citizen to prevent the meeting of the Con- 
vention. When the appointed day came the people took pos- 
session of the court-room and bade a committee make known 
their will to the fanatics. 

Shut out of the court-room the delegates assembled in the 
Presbyterian Church, and had just finished the organization 
of their society when the committee, headed by the Judge, 
the county clerk and postmaster, and followed by a shouting 
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mob rushed down the aisle and stopped all further proceed- 
ings. A demand was made that the Convention adjourn, and 
when this was complied with, that the members leave the 
church. The minutes of the meeting were next taken by force 
from the Secretary, the delegates expelled, and later ejected 
from their boarding places. When night came the office of 
the Oneida Standard and Democrat was entered and types 
and cases thrown into the street.* On the following day the © 
abolitionists finished their business at Peterboro, a town some 
five and twenty miles from Utica. 

With November came the meeting of the legislatures of 
several States and remarks by the Governors on the issue 
of the hour. The Governor of New Jersey was not aware 
that any legislative action was necessary. Freedom of 
speech and the right of free discussion must not be restrained. 
The abolitionists, said the Governor of Georgia, are few and 
contemptible; but if their actions are connived at, or so tol- 
erated that they can with impunity assail us through the 
mails, it is probable that we shall not long remain under the 
same social system with the States to which they belong. The 
evil which menaces our institutions has sprung up among our 
Northern brethren, is daily under their eyes, and it is for 
them to apply the remedy. If their professed regard for the 
Union is sincere they will act and allay the discontent now 
swelling and rolling from the Potomac to the Gulf. The 
Governor of North Carolina recommended the adoption of 
resolutions inviting the slave-holding States to co-operate in 
such measure as might be necessary to insure their safety, 
and urging all the States to enact such penal laws as would 
save the Union. It behooves us, therefore, said Governor Mc- 
Duffie of South Carolina, to demand of all the non-slave- 
holding States a formal and solemn disclaimer, by their leg- 
islatures, of the possession of any power by the State, or by the 
United States, to interfere with domestic slavery in South 
Carolina, and the immediate enactment of penal laws pro- 
viding for the incendiaries of whom we complain such punish- 
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ment as will forever suppress their plots against our peace 
and safety. The Governor of Alabama informed the legis- 
lature that the grand jury of Tuscaloosa County had indicted 
the editor of the Emancipator, that a copy of the indictment 
had been sent to the Governor of New York with a demand ¥ 
for the delivery of the offender to the authorities of Alabama, 
that he did not expect delivery would be made, and that the 
only hope of effectual relief was the passage, by the non- 
slave-holding States, of severe penal statutes. 

Before adjourning the legislature of North Carolina 
adopted resolutions asserting her sole right to legislate for 
the slaves on her territory, expressing her willingness to join 
with others in enacting laws to prevent the circulation of in- 
cendiary publications in the slave-holding States, asking her 
sister States to stop the printing within their limits of pub- 
lications tending to incite slaves to insurrection, and disap- 
proved the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia.t 
South Carolina declared the formation of abolition societies 
and the acts of fanatics calling themselves abolitionists to be 
a direct violation of the compact of Union and incendiary in 
the extreme; called for the suppression of such societies and 
for laws making it penal to print, publish or distribute news- 
papers, pamphlets, tracts and pictorial representations calcu- 
lated to incite slaves to revolt, approved the refusal of the 
post-office department to transmit incendiary tracts, and an- 
nounced that any interference with slavery by any State, or 
the general government, was to be resisted at once and on 
every possible occasion. From Virginia,{ Georgia and Ala- 
bama came like demands for penal laws with which to crush 
the abolitionists, and their enactment was recommended by 
Governor Marcy of New York, and Governor Edward Everett 
of Massachusetts. In New York and Rhode Island bills to 
accomplish this purpose were introduced. To make a pic- 
ture, to print or publish any writing intended to incite to, or 
cause insurrection, rebellion, riot, civil commotion or breach 
ai emiinhh Wo uroo Nay, Aba ta 
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of the peace among the slaves, was to be a misdemeanor; and 
any person who should make, print, publish, circulate or sub- 
scribe money, or by other means enable any person to make, 
print, publish or circulate any pictures or writing of the sort 
described, was, on conviction, to be fined or imprisoned, as 
the court pleased. 

When Congress met the President complained of the at- 
tempt to circulate through the mails “ inflammatory appeals 
addressed to the passions of the slaves” and asked for a law 
to “ prohibit under severe penalties the circulation in the 
Southern States through the mail, of incendiary publications 
intended to instigate the slaves to insurrection.” Kendall in 
his report complained of the Northern associations which at- 
tempted to circulate through the mails, newspapers, pam- 
phiets, tracts and almanacs containing false accounts of the 
treatment of slaves and illustrated with cuts calculated to 
excite the passions of colored men and cause “ discontent, 
assassination and servile war,” and defended the action of his 
department. | 

The Senate sent the remarks of the President to a select 
committee, which reported through Calhoun that to enact such 
a law as Jackson wished would violate the Constitution, over- 
turn the reserved powers of the States, and be dangerous 
to their peace and safety. It would be unconstitutional be- 
cause Congress is commanded to make no law abridging 
the liberty of the press, and a law forbidding the circu- 
lation of incendiary documents would imply the right of 
Congress to decide what papers may or may not be carried 
in the mails, and thereby subject to its will and pleasure 
the freedom of the press on all subjects, moral, political and 
religious. 

It would infringe the reserved rights of the States, because 
it would assume the right of Congress to decide what papers 
are incendiary or intended to incite insurrection. Congress 
has express power to defend the States against external 
danger; but the duty of defending their internal peace and 
security is not among the enumerated powers, and is there- 
fore reserved to the States themselves. It was for the slave- 
holding States therefore, and not for Congress, to determine 
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what papers should be classed as incendiary and likely to 
excite slaves to insurrection. Calhoun’s bill accordingly 
provided, that no deputy postmaster in any State, Territory 
or District should knowingly receive and put in the mail any 
letter, packet, pamphlet, paper or pictorial representation, 
directed to any post-office or person in any State, Territory or 
District, by the laws of which the circulation of such docu- 
ments was forbidden. 

Against the bill it was urged that if all newspapers, let- 
ters, pamphlets, handbills, or any other paper touching the 
subject of slavery were to be denied the privilege of the mail, 
the constitution of Massachusetts would be adjudged inflam- 
matory because it declares all men are born free and equal; 
the Declaration of Independence would be shut out for a like 
reason ; speeches made in Congress, a recent one by the Sena- 
tor of South Carolina among them, would be excluded, and 
even essays on the right of self-government, or the blessing 
of education, would not be mailable because slaves were not 
allowed self-government, nor permitted to learn to read and 
write; that if a newspaper, a pamphlet, a handbill addressed 
to any person were put in the mail, that person had a prop- 
erty in it, of which he could not be deprived without due 
process of law; that it transferred the regulation of the mail 
and the post-offices from the Government of the United States 
to those of each State, by making the laws of the States those 
for the regulation of the mails; that it required postmasters 
to examine the contents of the mail, and even break open 
letters or packages, in order to see that forbidden documents 
were not enclosed; that it gave postmasters judicial powers, 
for they were to decide whether the contents of the mails were 
incendiary; that it violated the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers and effects against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures; and authorized the impair- 
ment of contracts by permitting papers intrusted to the gov- 
ernment for carriage and delivery to be seized and held on 
the most unreasonable of all grounds, the opinion of a post- 
master on the subject of slavery. 

On the other hand it was asserted that the States had the 
sole right to prohibit the circulation of incendiary documents, 
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that the act proposed such a regulation, by the States; that all 
the United States could do was to adopt and enforce the reg- 
ulation as in duty bound; that the transmission of incendiary 
documents was interfering with the rights of the States over 
slavery because aiding and abetting an attempt to destroy 
those rights; that power to regulate post-offices and _post- 
roads was given for the general welfare, the public good; that 
to carry abolition papers and incendiary publications into the 
South was not for the public good, but tended to dissolve 
the Union and force the South to take care of her own inter- 
ests, which she was abundantly able to do. 

Buchanan argued that the bill did no more than withdraw 
the protection of the United States from postmasters who 
knowingly transgressed State laws deemed absolutely neces- 
sary to protect the people from slave insurrection. It did not 
in the slightest degree affect any non-slaveholding State, nor, 
indeed, any slaveholding State unless it enacted laws of the 
kind referred to in the bill. Are we bound, said he, by the 
Constitution, to circulate through the post-office publications 
tending to arouse the passions of slaves and incite them to 
insurrection? Have we, said he, no power over the mails ? 
Even if a portion of this Union were in open rebellion against 
the United States, must we aid and assist the rebels by com- 
municating to them through the post-office such publications 
and information as may encourage and promote their designs ? 
Congress had power to establish post-offices and post-roads, 
and having done so did it not have power to decide how they 
should be used? It had just as much right to determine what 
should and what should not be carried in the mails, as to fix 
the rates of postage. 

Clay considered the bill unnecessary and uncalled for by 
public opinion. The evil complained of was the circulation 
of papers of a certain tendency. These papers unless circu- 
lated did no harm. As long as they remained in the post-office 
or in the mail they were not circulated. Taking them out of 
the mail and the use made of them constituted the evil. ‘Then 
it was quite proper for the States to apply a remedy. The in- 
stant a prohibited paper was handed out to anybody he was 
subject to the State laws which might force him to burn, or 
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surrender it. Quite late in the session, and after a long 
debate, the bill was rejected by a majority of six. 

While the committee was preparing its report on the car- 
riage of incendiary documents in the mails, the issue of slavery 
was brought before the Senate in another way by the presen- 
tation of two petitions from Ohio praying for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. Calhoun at once 
demanded the question on receiving them. This he did 
because they were a foul slander on nearly half the States in 
the Union, because the question involved was one over which 
Congress had no power whatever, and because what they asked 
for was a violation of the Constitution. He saw in them an 
emancipation movement. The agitators looked on the District 
as the weak point through which the first attack should be 
made on the States. He dreaded the agitation which would 
follow the discussion of the subject in Congress. He dreaded 
the tendency it would have to break asunder the Union and 
asked for some decided measure to turn aside the evil. There 
must, there shall be, said he, some decided step, or the people 
of the South will never submit. And how are we to treat 
the subject? By receiving petitions one after another and 
thus tampering, trifling, sporting with the feelings of the 
South? No, no, no! We must turn the petitioners away 
from our doors regardless of what may be said or done. If 
the issue must come, let it come, and let us meet it as we 
ought to do. 

As the discussion proceeded Buchanan presented a memo- 
rial from the Caln Quarterly Meeting of Friends and moved 
to reject it. 

The issue was then before the Senate in two forms, 
one that the petitions from Ohio be not received, and the other 
that the memorial from the Quakers be read, and the prayer 
of the petitioners rejected. But so much objection was made 
to the language of those from Ohio that they were withdrawn, 
and on motion of Buchanan the Senate took up the Quaker 
memorial, the question pending being that raised by: Calhoun, 
“ Shall de petition be received ?” 

Those who supported the affirmative insisted that the right 
of the people to assemble and petition for the redress of their 
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grievances was guaranteed by the Constitution; that a petition 
drawn in respectful language must be received, but might be 
rejected ; that to refuse to receive was a violation of the right 
of petition, a denial of the right to be heard, and a violation 
of the Constitution, for if the people have a right to petition 
it is equally the duty of Congress to receive petitions; that 
Congress had exclusive jurisdiction over the District and might 
if it chose abolish slavery; that the petitions were appeals 
to Congress to do an act within its authority and therefore 
were proper subjects for consideration; that the Constitution 
did not give Congress any power to fede on the right of 
petition, for the language was, it “ shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of zis Se or of the press, or the Hone 
of the pestis peaceably to assemble and to petition”; that 
these words first acknowledged a right and then For balle Con- 
gress to abridge it, but conferred no power of legislation; that 
Congress cannot discriminate and say that on some subjects it 
will, and on others will not receive petitions. 

The supporters of Calhoun insisted the petition ought 
not to be received because Congress has no power to abolish 
slavery; because a petition asking Congress to do an uncon- 
stitutional thing is an unconstitutional petition; because the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia would be a 
blow at slavery in Maryland and Virginia, and a step toward 
abolition ; because Congress ought not to abolish slavery in the 
District while it existed in Maryland and Virginia; because a 
petition must be for the redress of grievances felt by the peti- 
tioners themselves, not by others, and it was no personal griev- 
ance to freemen that negroes were slaves. Refusal to receive 
a petition was no abridgment of the right of petition, because 
the petitioners could meet as often as pleased them and send 
again and again the very same prayer, couched in the very 
same words. To reject the petition was not to condemn the 
petitioners unheard, because when Congress was asked to do a 
thing it could not do it need not stop to hear the petition; 
because Congress had no power to question an institution 
guaranteed by the Constitution, no right to assail or permit to 
be assailed the domestic institutions of a section of the coun- 
try, institutions which the Constitution put beyond the reach 
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of the Senate. The difference between rejecting the petition 
and rejecting the prayer of the petition was too refined and 
abstract. Slaves were private property; Congress could not 
take private property without just compensation, and there 
was no fund provided by the Constitution for the purchase 
of slaves, because liberating them would not be taking private 
property for public use. 

Congress, it was true, had exclusive power of legislation, 
that is, a grant of legislative power over the District to the 
exclusion of any other legislative power. But this was not an 
unlimited, an absolute, and despotic power. Could Congress 
abolish property in lands, enact agrarian laws, establish a com- 
munity of goods? The ten-mile square was ceded by Mary- 
land and Virginia not to Congress but to the United States 
and over the District Congress had merely the power of ordi- 
nary legislation and this did not extend to abolition. The 
legislatures of Maryland and Virginia had no such power. 
Nothing but amendments to these constitutions by the people 
could give them such power. 

When at last the question was put, “ Shall the petition be 
received ?” the yeas were thirty-six, and the nays ten. 

Clay then moved that it be rejected because the people of 
the District had not petitioned for the abolition of slavery, 
and because Virginia and Maryland would be injuriously 
affected by such a measure, but soon withdrew his motion. 
Debate on Buchanan’s motion to reject the prayer of the 
Caln Quarterly Meeting was then resumed, and by a vote of 
thirty-four to six the memorial was rejected. 

In the House the first petition praying for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia was sent to the Committee 
on the District; and the second was laid on the table. But 
when the third was presented it was met by a motion not to 
receive which was soon changed to one to reject. 

In the course of the debate which followed Mr. Owens 
sent to the chair two resolutions declaring that in the opinion 
of the House the question of abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict ought not to be considered by Congress, and that when 
any petition praying for such action was thereafter presented 
it should be laid on the table without debate. In order to 
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present his resolutions Mr. Owens moved that the motion to 
reject the petition be tabled. The House agreed to this; but 
when he sought to have the rules suspended that he might offer 
his resolutions the House refused. 

Mr. Patton then moved to reconsider the vote which sent 
the first petition to the Committee on the District, and brought 
on a discussion which occupied much of three days, before 
the House decided to reconsider, and then laid the petition on 
the table, by a great majority, for even members from the 
free States were determined to do something to mark their 
disapproval of the actions of the abolitionists. 

Such action, however, was lost on the abolitionists, and 
ere a fortnight passed, John Quincy Adams presented a me- 
morial from citizens of Massachusetts, and moved that it be 
laid on the table without debate. A member instantly asked 
if it had been received, and the Speaker assuring him it had 
not, moved that it be not received. The Speaker decided this 
to be in order, and held that the forty-fifth rule could not 
apply till a petition had been received. From this decision 
Adams appealed. As a gag to all debate Mr. Jarvis moved 
the rejected resolutions of Mr. Owens, to which Mr. Glascock 
offered an amendment * and for which Mr. Wise presented a 
substitute. Mr. Jarvis having accepted the amendment of 
Mr. Glascock, discussion began on the substitute offered by 
Mr. Wise. 

Three questions were then before the House, the appeal 
of Adams from the ruling of the chair; the motion of Mr. 
Jarvis and the substitute of Mr. Wise. The appeal was de 
cided in favor of the chair, and the question of receiving the 
petition in question and a host of others since presented was 
then taken up and laid on the table. 
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* “ Resolved, that any attempt to agitate the question of slavery in this House 
is calculated to disturb the compromises of the Constitution, to endanger the 
Union, and, if persisted in, to destroy, by a servile war, the peace and prosperity 
of the country.” 

+“ That there is no power of legislation granted to the Congress of the United 
States to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and that any attempt by 
Congress to legislate upon the subject of slavery will be not only unauthorized, 
but dangerous to the Union of the States.” 
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With this precedent as a guide the House, as petition 
after petition for the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade 
in the District was presented, proceeded to table the question 
of reception and was continuing in this way when Mr. Pinck- 
ney moved that all such memorials as had been presented, the 
resolution of Mr. Jarvis, the substitute proposed by Mr. Wise, 
and every other paper that might be presented in relation to 
the abolition of slavery be sent to a select committee with 
instructions to report, that Congress had no authority to med- 
dle with slavery in any of the States, and that Congress ought 
not to meddle with it in the District of Columbia; and assign 
such reasons for their conclusions as should allay excitement, 
preserve the just rights of the slaveholding States, and estab- 
lish harmony and tranquillity among the sections of the Union. 
_ After some debate the resolution was adopted, clause by clause, 
and a committee of nine appointed. 

Three members promptly protested, because the power of 
Congress to interfere in any way with slavery in any State 
was not brought in question, nor in any manner referred to, in 
any memorial presented, nor in the resolutions of Mr. Jarvis, 
nor the substitute of Mr. Wise; because, holding it to be un- 
deniable that Congress had no power to touch slavery in any 
State, they would endeavor to prevent any discussion of that 
question, or even its submission as a proposition to Congress. 
The House, however, refused to suspend the rules that the 
protest might be offered. 

About the middle of May the Committee presented a long 
report supporting and explaining the instructions received 
from the House and ending with three resolutions. The first 
declared that Congress had no constitutional authority to 
interfere in any way with slavery in any of the States; the 
second that Congress ought not to interfere with slavery in 
the District of Columbia; the third, “ that all petitions, me- 
morials, resolutions, propositions, or papers, relating in any 
way or to any extent whatever to the subject of slavery, or the 
abolition of slavery, shall, without being either printed, or 
referred to, be laid upon the table, and that no further action 
whatever shall be had thereon.” 

No sooner was the reading of the report ended than mem- 
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ber after member from the South rose to denounce it. Wise, 
of Virginia, saw in it matter more offensive than aboli- 
tion petitions, and not one ground on which a Southern man 
could: rest a foot. Another had listened in vain for one South 
Carolina argument. Instead of a cool, firm, fixed purpose to 
stand on the rights, the chartered rights of the South, there 
were stale homilies about union and fanaticism, puerile 
rhetoric, Jesuitical sophistry. Why not speak out? A third 
asserted that it yielded to Congress the right to abolish slavery 
in the District, and everything the abolitionists expected, and 
moved to recommit the report with instructions to report that 
Congress has no constitutional power to interfere with slavery 
in the District. 

When the first resolution was put, Adams asked for five 
minutes in which to prove it false and utterly untrue, but was 
forced to sit down amid shouts of “ order, order,” from all 
parts of the room. The resolution was then carried, yeas one 
hundred and eighty-two, nays nine. On the next day, after 
the usual wrangle over points of order, the second resolution 
was adopted, yeas one hundred and thirty-two, nays forty-five. 
The preamble and the third resolution were then read, and 
when the Clerk called the name of Adams, he arose and said: 
“T hold the resolution to be a direct violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the rules of this House, and the 
rights of my constituents”; and then sat down amid loud 
cries of “order.” The vote on adopting the preamble and the 
third resolution was, yeas one hundred and seventeen, nays 
sixty-eight. 

The people, however, could not be gagged, and among them 
the issue was debated as vigorously as ever. The general Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church at Cincinnati, declared that 
it was wholly opposed to modern abolitionism, and disclaimed 
any right or wish to interfere with the civil and political 
relations of master and slave.* 

At the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at 
Pittsburg, a committee acting on the petitions referred by the 
last General Assembly, reported that it was not expedient to 


* Niles’s Register, June 4, 1836, Vol. L, p. 233. 
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take further order on the matter as it was not proper for an 
ecclesiastical authority to interfere.* 

The legislature of Massachusetts, in reply to the resolutions 
of Southern States, resolved that it distinctly disavowed, any 
right, in itself or in the citizen of the commonwealth, to inter- 
fere with slavery in the Southern States; that the agitation of 
the question of slavery had interrupted the friendly relations 
which ought to exist between the States, was likely to per- 
manently injure the principles of the Union, could produce 
no good results, but must do great and certain evil, and there- 
fore, urged the citizens to abstain from all discussions, and all 
measures likely to disturb and irritate the public mind. 

What the public would do when its mind was irritated, 
and how little it cared for freedom of the press, was soon 
strikingly illustrated by the action of the leading men of Cin- 
cinnati. arly in the spring of 1836, James Gillespie 
Birney began the publication of “ The Philanthropist,” at 
Cincinnati, and had put out but a few weekly numbers when 
the press-room was broken open and the press, type and mate- 
rial defaced or destroyed. Prompt demand was made on the 
mayor to offer a reward for the arrest and conviction of the 
offenders, a demand with which he would not comply, till 
the amount of the reward had been deposited. The sole effect 
of the proclamation was to arouse further public excitement 
and led to a call for a public meeting which decided not to 
allow the publication or distribution of an abolition news- 
paper, condemned the spirit in which “ The Philanthropist ” 
was conducted, and appointed a committee to see Birney and 
his associates and request them to desist, or hold themselves 
responsible for the consequences. 

Birney referred the committee to the authorities of the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, who were asked to state in writing 
whether they would or would not discontinue “The Philan- 
thropist.” The answer was, We will not; because such com- 
pliance involves a final surrender of the liberty of the press, 
and the right of free discussion, a tacit submission to the 
demand of the South that slavery shall never more be men- 
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tioned among us, and a cessation of the discussion of a ques- 
tion of momentous importance now occupying the mind of the 
people; because “ The Philanthropist” is the organ of some 
twelve thousand citizens of Ohio, who intend to do all in their 
power to bring about the peaceful end of slavery; because its 
columns are open to the defence of, as well as to attacks on, 
slavery; and because the demand comes from slaveholders 
who, having broken down all the safeguards of liberty in their 
own States, are bent on making others follow their example. 

The publication of the reply in the morning newspaper 
was followed, in the evening, by the gathering of a large mob 
before the office of the offending journal, and the destruction 
of the press, type, furniture and windows. A crowd carry- 
ing tar and feathers next visited the houses of Birney, and 
of Mr. Donaldson, a leading anti-slavery man, but neither 
was at home. The cry “Church Alley” was then raised, 
whereupon the mob moved off to sack a few houses of black 
and white men and women. This done, the “ Swamp” was 
visited and half a dozen negro houses destroyed. Further 
search was made for Birney the next day, which was Sunday, 
and on Monday another public meeting expressed the opinion 
that the recent outrages were caused by the establishment of 
an abolition press.* 


* James G. Birney and his Times, By William Birney, pp. 204-219 ; 240-265. 
Niles’s Register, Vol. L, pp. 897-398. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 
PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


Wuen the President was writing his seventh annual mes- 
sage he found many matters to lay before Congress quite as 
important as the circulation of incendiary documents through 
the mails. The dispute with Great Britain over the north- 
east boundary of Maine; the growing surplus and its use; 
the extraordinary receipts from the sale of public lands; the 
near approach of the day when the use of gold and silver as 
a circulating medium would become general in the ordinary 
transactions of business; the happy deliverance of the coun- 
try from the clutches of the Bank of the United States; the 
success of the experiment of collecting, disbursing, and safe- 
keeping the public money by the agency of State banks; the 
removal of the Indians beyond the Mississippi—were all 
passed in review. But the topic to which Jackson devoted 
most space in his message was the conduct of France from 
the signing of the treaty of 1831 to the conditional appro- 
priation of money in 1835. 

That it was his intention to insult France, that he sought 
to intimidate her by menace, were statements, he said, as 
unfounded as an attempt to coerce her would be vain and 
ridiculous. The Constitution made it the duty of the Presi- 
dent to recommend to Congress such measures as he believed 
the welfare of the people required. From the performance 
of this duty he could not be deterred by fear of wounding 
the feelings of any people, or any government of whom it 
might be necessary to speak, nor would the American people 
permit any nation on earth, however powerful, to interfere 
with the performance of duties which the Constitution im- 
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posed on their officers. If a foreign power might call the 
President to account for language used in his messages, it 
might, with equal justice, demand an explanation of state- 
ments in a report of a committee or of words spoken by a 
member of Congress in debate. 

As soon as it was known that the government of France 
took exception to the message, our Minister had called the 
attention of the I*rench government to the disavowal, con- 
tained in the message itself, of any intention to intimidate 
by menace. Yet it failed of any effect, and the law, with the 
obnoxious amendment, was approved by the King. Once 
more our Minister thought it his duty to make another 
attempt to convince the French government that we could 
never admit the right of any foreign power to ask an expla- 
nation of the communications which one branch of our gov- 
ernment might make to another, and that such explanation 
as could reasonably be desired had already been given vol- 
untarily. 

That the .French government, after these assurances, 
would continue to refuse to pay the instalment due seemed so 
unlikely that the agent authorized to collect the money was 
instructed to inform France that he was ready to receive it. 
In reply he was told that the formalities required by the 
Chambers had not been arranged. Our Chargé was then bid- 
den to ask when the instalment would be paid, and if payment 
was refused, to return at once to the United States. The 
result of this application, Jackson said, had not reached him. 

What had actually taken place was this. After Living- 
ston had received his passport and departed, the Duke de 
Broglie addressed a long note to the French Chargé at Wash- 
ington, stated the French view fully, and bade him read it 
to Forsyth and tender a copy. In September, accordingly, 
M. Pageot, the French Chargé, appeared before the Secretary 
of State, read the note from the Duke de Broglie, and ten- 
dered a copy. A law for the execution of the treaty, so ran 
the letter, had been presented to the Chamber of Deputies on 
April sixth, and June eleventh, 1833, and again on January 
thirteenth, 1834, and was rejected in April following. News 
of the rejection reached Washington in May, and in June 
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Serurier informed McLane that the King’s government 
would present the law anew at the next session of the Cham- 
bers. The next session was in August, but merely for form’s 
sake, for the sole purpose of complying with the Constitution, 
and no law was presented or discussed. To have brought 
forward such a law would have been contrary to established 
usage and assured its rejection. A special session, such as 
Livingston desired, would have produced no better result. 
Forsyth, the new Secretary, did, indeed, express regret that 
the next sitting had been fixed for the last days of December 
instead of the first. But nothing in his language prepared 
the French government for the statements in the message of 
the President. 

Had the expressions in that message been inserted in a 
proclamation, or any other act of the Executive, France would 
at once have called for explanations. Out of respect for the 
nature of the act the French government was content to show 
its feelings by recalling its Minister and stating the reasons. 
It did not ask for explanations but was content to expect them 
from the United States. In this spirit the amendment of the 
deputies was formed. It did not ask for explanations, but 
supposed they would be made. Livingston was right in be- 
lieving the objections of France to the message were twofold ; 
that it impeached the good faith of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and that it contained a threat of reprisals. True it 
was that several phrases could be found in the message in 
which the idea of impeaching the good faith of France, or 
acting on her through fear, was more or less disavowed. But 
such phrases, incidentally inserted, could not dispel the im- 
pression produced by the perusal of the message, nor strike 
the mind as would the same idea expressed in terms simple, 
direct, and unaccompanied by any recrimination. For these 
reasons the French government could not say that previous 
explanations given by Mr. Livingston and later approved by 
the President were satisfactory. 

After listening to the reading of the letter, Forsyth re- 
fused to consider it as official, declined the privilege of mak- 
ing a copy, and at once instructed Mr. Barton to inquire what 
were the intentions of the King, and if a definite day for the 
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payment of the money was not named, ask for his passport 
and come home. 

No day was named; but instead, Mr. Barton was in- 
formed that when the United States was ready to declare, in 
writing, that it regretted the misunderstanding which had 
arisen between the two countries; that the misunderstanding 
was founded on a mistake; that it never intended to question 
the good faith of France nor threaten her, then the money 
would be paid. Mr. Barton thereupon asked for his pass- 
port, and in the letter accompanying it was told that the 
United States must now know that on it depended the execu- 
tion of the treaty of 1831.* 

When this demand became known to Jackson he promptly 
laid the correspondence before Congress, reminded it that 
France had frankly and explicitly been told we had no inten- 
tion to obtain our rights by an address to her fears, and de- 
clared that if she wanted a degrading, servile repetition of 
the assurance, in terms which she should dictate, she should 
never obtain it. He now suggested that the importation of 
French products be forbidden and our ports closed to all 
French vessels. As France was making warlike preparations, 
we should do the same, for, come what might, the explanation 
demanded could never be given, and no armament, however 
imposing, he hoped, would ever deter Congress from discharg- 
ing the duties it owed to the people, to our national character, 
and to the world. : 

At this crisis, when each power seemed on the verge of 
an appeal to arms, Great Britain assumed the réle of peace- 
maker and tendered both parties a friendly offer of media- 
tion. Jackson willingly accepted it, and was soon informed 
that his Britannic Majesty had received from France assur- 
ances that the frank and honorable manner in which the 
President, in his message, had expressed himself in regard to 
the points at issue between the two governments, had removed 
all difficulties and that France would pay the indemnity 
whenever claimed. 


* Richardson’s Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. III, pp. 188, 189, 
195, 197. 
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Thus ended the dispute, and before Congress adjourned 
Jackson had the pleasure of announcing that four instalments 
had been paid, and that no exertions should be spared to 
efface the memory of the misunderstanding which had tem- 
porarily interrupted intercourse between the two nations. 

The long-standing controversy with Michigan, however, 
was not so speedily and happily ended. During the spring 
of 1835 the people, acting under authority of the Council 
of the Territory, had framed a constitution of State govern- 
ment, and ere Congress assembled in the autumn had elected 
a Governor, legislature, two Senators and a Representative, 
and prepared the way for an application for the admission 
of Michigan into the Union as a State, with the Fulton line 
as her southern boundary. 

Such action was most embarrassing to the Territorial Gov- 
ernor, whose authority none were disposed to recognize; to 
the Federal Government, whose jurisdiction had in large 
measure been driven from the region comprised within the 
boundaries of the newly made State, and to both political 
parties, neither of which was inclined, on the eve of a Presi- 
dential election, to do aught that might cost it the five-and- 
thirty electoral votes of Ohio, Indiana, and [llinois. 

The issues thus raised were brought before Congress by 
the transmission of a copy of a State constitution lately 
framed in Michigan, by the appearance of Senators and a 
Representative asking seats in Congress, by a memorial from 
Michigan requesting admission into the Union as a State, 
and by a bill to fix the northern boundary of Ohio. 

In the Senate great opposition was made to receiving the 
memorial, which purported to come from the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of Michigan. Receive 
it, said the opponents, and we recognize as a State what is in 
fact a Territory, for no Territory made from public domain 
may become a State without an enabling act of Congress. 
Receive it, and we accept as the boundaries of Michigan the 
limits described in the pretended constitution, a thing we must 
not do, for no Territory may fix its own bounds, for that 
power belongs peculiarly to Congress. Recognize it, and we 
deprive Ohio, and perhaps Indiana and Illinois, of terri- 
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tory, which we cannot do without consent of the States 
concerned. 

Does the Constitution, it was asked by the friends of 
Michigan, prescribe any form to be followed in admitting 
new States, or require the previous passage of an enabling 
act? Congress may admit new States; but it cannot make 
nor forbid the people to make them, nor refuse to receive a 
petition for admission when a State has been formed. Are 
we sure that Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have the northern 
boundaries prescribed by the Ordinance of 1787—nay, do 
we not know that they have not? This being the case, are we 
sure it is not our duty to change them ? 

After hearing both sides the Senate sent the memorial to 
a select committee, which reported a bill definitely fixing the 
northern boundary of Ohio and imposing terms for the ad- 
mission of Michigan. The constitution of Michigan sepa- 
rated her from Ohio by the Fulton line. The bill substituted 
the Harris line. The constitution gave Michigan but a small 
part of the upper peninsula. The bill added some nine thou- 
sand square miles as compensation for the loss of the terri- 
tory in dispute, required the assent of the legislature to all 
these changes, and expressly declared that on this assent de- 
pended admission. The Senate, however, amended the bill, 
required assent to be given by a convention of delegates chosen 
by the people, and in this shape sent it to the House, where 
more opposition was encountered, based on the assured boun- 
daries, on the constitution of Michigan, and on the provisions 
of the bill. The Ordinance of 1787, it was said, provided 
for the formation in the Northwest Territory of three States 
and gave them specific boundaries. It also provided that 
Congress might form one or two more States north of an 
east and west line drawn through the southerly bend of Lake 
Michigan. No general power was reserved to Congress to 
alter the bounds of the three States. The power so to do was 
specific and could be exercised only by drawing one particu- 
lar line, and no other. This line Michigan has assumed and 
claims as her right under the ordinance, and Congress has 
no power to force her to accept another. 

But is it allowable for Michigan to fix any of her bounds ? 
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It is not allowable. The Ordinance of 1787 gave definite 
boundaries to the three required States, first, if they occu- 
pied the entire Territory, and then if Congress drew the east 
and west line. But what should:be the boundaries of any 
State or States formed north of this line was left for Con- 
gress to determine. Michigan therefore has no right to ask 
admission as a State till Congress has ordained just what her 
bounds shall be, for it is not for Michigan, but for Congress, 
to decide whether there shall be one or two States north of 
the lake line. 

When this question is settled by an act of Congress, then 
the people of Michigan, if there are sixty thousand of them, 
may frame, without authority from Congress, a constitution, 
and if it be republican in form the State must be admitted, 
for so the ordinance requires. 

The constitution of Michigan was opposed because it 
naturalized aliens and had been formed by aliens. Prior to 
January, 1835, none but citizens of the United States who 
had resided in the Territory one year before election day and 
had paid a county or Territorial tax could vote. But under 
the Territorial law calling the constitutional convention any 
free white male of full age who had resided in the Territory 
for three months prior to April fourth, 1835, might vote for 
a delegate. 

The constitution, then, is the result of alien votes, and 
this accounts for an article which gives the franchise to every 
free white male of age who resided in Michigan the day the 
constitution was signed. It was signed on June twenty- 
fourth, 1835, and thus naturalized every male alien living 
in the Territory on that day. An alien who reached Michigan 
on the twenty-third of June is thus to be invested with the 
right of suffrage. Had he gone to New York, a residence of 
five years and the process of naturalization would have been 
required before bestowing this inestimable privilege. Any 
alien man arriving in Michigan since the twenty-fourth of 
June may vote after a residence of six months. 

Are we ready to adopt this as the policy of our country ? 
How would it work in New York, for instance? In 1831, 
1833, 1835, upward of one hundred and thirty-nine thou- 
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sand aliens landed in New York city. During four succes- 
sive days of May last nineteen hundred and seventy-three 
arrived, and during the whole month of May more than fif- 
teen thousand eight hundred. Suppose that the day after 
their landing, or even six months thereafter, the right of 
suffrage was given to every man of them, what would have 
happened? A handbill, freely circulated during the late 
charter election in New York, leaves us in no doubt. “ Irish- 
men, to your posts, or you will lose America,” it reads. “ By 
perseverance you may become its rulers, by negligence you 
become its slaves. Your own country was lost by submitting 
to ambitious men. This beautiful country you may gain by 
being firm and united. Your religion may have the ascend- 
ancy and here predominate. By your perseverance this may 
become a Catholic country. Vote the ticket, Alexander Stew- 
art, alderman, and Edward Flanagan for assessor—both true 
Irishmen.” : 

Here are objects plainly avowed. Here is an appeal not 
to Americans but to aliens, and here is a bill calling on us 
to sanction the extension of suffrage to aliens that they may 
accomplish such purposes if they choose. The Federal Con- 
stitution provides that Congress “ shall have power to estab- 
lish a uniform rule of naturalization.” In every State now 
in the Union five years’ residence is required by an act of 
Congress. Has Michigan power to change this, and has Con- 
gress power, by accepting the Michigan rule, to violate the 
provision in the Constitution that the rule of naturalization 
shall be uniform ? 

The answer was, No. It is a mistake to suppose that 
citizenship and the suffrage are one and inseparable. Con- 
gress alone may pass a naturalization act and make citizens 
of aliens. The States alone regulate the suffrage. Why, 
then, attempt to control it in Michigan any more than in 
Ohio or in New York? We are told aliens may elect a Rep- 
resentative, and that a legislature chosen by alien votes may 
elect the Senators. So they may, for the Constitution re- 
quires that Representatives shall be elected by the “ people,” 
not by “citizens,” who have the qualifications of electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State legislature, and 
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what their qualifications shall be is for each State to de- 
termine. : 

The bill, it was further argued, is objectionable because 
it provides for the admission of Senators and Representa- 
tives, a power belonging to each House separately; because 
it permits a convention, called to make a constitution for a 
defined territory, to spread it over a territory not represented 
in the convention; and because it calls on the people of a 
territory to be excluded from the State to vote on a funda- 
mental law of the State. 

The bill, notwithstanding these objections, was passed by 
the House, as was another on the same day to admit Arkansas. 

The pathway leading to admission into the Union having 
thus been marked out, the legislature of Michigan summoned 
a convention, and in September forty-nine delegates met at 
Ann Arbor. The minority were ready to accept the situa- 
tion, give the assent required, and, after Michigan was duly 
admitted, take the boundary question before the Supreme 
Court. But the majority, holding that Michigan was a State, 
that Congress could not change its boundary without its con- 
sent, and that the State constitution gave the legislature no 
authority to convene the convention, rejected the terms on 
which admission depended. 

And now a revulsion of feeling set in, and at the call of 
a few citizens, delegates to another convention were elected 
in all the counties save two. By this “ Frost-bitten Conven- 
tion,” as it was called, the assent of the people was given to 
the terms offered by Congress, and the fact made known to 
the President. Jackson might now, by proclamation, have 
declared Michigan a State in the Union, for so the act em- 
powered him to do; but he saw fit to refer the whole matter 
to Congress, then in session, and the struggle began anew. 

The financial state of the country was brought seriously 
before Congress by the presence in the Treasury of a large 
and steadily increasing surplus revenue. The payment of 
the national debt in 1835 set free the sums annually appro- 
priated to the sinking fund, and when to this was added the 
proceeds of public land sales the surplus reached the amaz- 
ing total of some twenty-four millions of dollars. To suffer 
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this to remain and grow was not the intention of the States 
or the people, and on Congress now fell the duty of finding 
a way to dispose of it. 

Inspection of the Treasury receipts for three-quarters of 
the year 1835 made it quite plain that the tariff and the land 
sales were the sources of the surplus. Of twenty-three and a 
half million dollars paid into the Treasury between January 
first and October first more than thirteen and a half millions 
were customs dues, more than nine millions land sales, while 
all other sources produced less than seven hundred thousand. 
By January first, 1836, money in the Treasury had risen to 
nearly thirty-two millions eight hundred thousand, of which 
fourteen millions seven hundred thousand, or nearly one-half, 
came from the sale of public lands. Indeed, as eight and a 
half millions was the cash value of bank stock, the actual 
receipts from land sales exceeded those from all other sources. 

To reduce the Compromise Tariff was impossible, for 
such an act it was feared would endanger the stability of the 
Union. Land sales therefore, and land sales alone, could be 
dealt with, and to this Congress turned its attention. 

Some members were in favor of cutting down the price 
of land; some of surrendering large portions to the States in 
which the lands were; some of graduating the price accord- 
ing to quality ; some of giving the lands to the States in which 
they were after they had been offered for sale for a certain 
time and not purchased; and others, of Clay’s proposition 
to distribute the net proceeds among the States on the basis 
of representation. 

Grundy proposed to use the surplus to buy what may be 
called the freedom of the railroads. Jackson in his message 
had complained that the railroads were demanding unrea- 
sonable pay for the carriage of the mails. Already, said he, 
does the spirit of monopoly show itself in the attempt to 
exact from the public undue compensation for service it sup- 
poses cannot be obtained on other terms. Let these claims 
be persisted in, and the question may well arise whether com- 
binations of citizens, acting under charters from the States, 
may by direct refusal or exorbitant rates shut the United 
States from established channels of communication ; whether 
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the United States may not by act of Congress secure the use 
of the railroads for the carriage of mails on payment of a 
fair compensation. To avoid such an issue he suggested that 
a sum fixed by law be offered, and Grundy, acting on the 
suggestion, introduced a bill. When a railroad, or section 
of a railroad, had been completed, the Postmaster-General was 
to contract for the free transportation over it of mails, troops, 
seamen and marines, and all property of the government, 
save timber and stone. The contract was to be perpetual, 
was to be a lien on the land and property of the road, and 
before execution must be approved by Congress. The sum 
paid any railroad, it was expected, would be such as, placed 
at interest, would yield a reasonable compensation for the 
service rendered, and was to be taken from the surplus in 
the Treasury. 

All the benefits of free roads, it was urged, will be se- 
cured to the government at the cheapest possible rate, and 
without raising any of the constitutional questions involved 
in the old issue of internal improvements at government ex- 
pense. Mails will be carried without charge, and a reduction 
of postage thus made possible. In case of invasion or insur- 
rection, troops may be concentrated quickly and without cost, 
and the necessity of a great standing army, with its heavy 
military expenses, reduced to a minimum. 

The importance of using the railroads to carry mails was 
apparent to everybody. Six miles an hour over a macad- 
amized road was the average rate of a stage coach. Fifteen 
miles an hour could easily be made by rail. If, then, the 
railroads were not used to carry the mails, private intelligence 
would reach places two hundred and fifty miles apart while 
the mails were going one hundred miles. This would destroy 
the utility of the mails, cut down the revenue of the post- 
office, and greatly cripple the service. If a contract were 
made with a railroad to carry the mails for a short term of 
years—as four—competition would end the day the contract 
went into force, and when the term expired the post-office 
department would be at the mercy of the road and forced to 
pay such rates for continuing the service as the company 
pleased to demand. 
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To the railroads, on the other hand, the aid afforded by 
the perpetual contract would be most welcome. When one 
section was completed, and not before, the government would 
pay a sum proportional to the length of the section, and with 
this in hand the road could go on and construct a second sec- - 
tion, when another sum would be paid, and so on till the 
road was finished. This incidental aid would be national, 
for in a short time railroads would be in operation in every 
State in the Union. 

_ Webster would support the bill if it did not come in 
competition with that for distributing the land revenue. Bu- 
chanan and Calhoun both admitted that if something were 
not done, and done quickly, carriage of the mails would pass 
from the government to the railroads. But each had grave 
doubts as to the right of the government to make the con- 
‘tracts proposed. Did not the bill really provide for aid to a 
system of internal improvements? Did it not authorize ad- 
vances to be used in completing railroads ? * 

Silas Wright wished to use the surplus to buy State 
stocks, and proposed that whenever there was seven millions 
and more in the Treasury the Secretary should so invest it.+ 

Benton was eager to dispose of the surplus by large ap- 
propriations for the general defence of the country on land 
and sea, and early in the session introduced resolutions pro- 
posing that the surplus revenue and the dividends received 
from the Bank of the United States should be set apart and 
used for the general defences and permanent security of the 
country, and that the President be requested to report what 
amounts were necessary to fortify the ocean, lake, and gulf 
coasts; to build armories and arsenals; supply the States 
with field artillery, arms, and pistols; and put the navy in 
such condition as was due to the security and welfare of the 
nation. 

The objects contemplated, Benton, explained, were gen- 
eral and permanent in character. Our country was not in a 
state of defence, and the present was a proper time to pre- 
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pare to defend it. The debt was paid, the people were pros- 
perous, a surplus was rapidly growing, and he was in favor 
of setting it apart and dedicating it to the defence of the 
Union. Hitherto the surplus had been used as a sinking 
fund to reduce and pay the national debt. Why not con- 
tinue the policy and set it apart till the country was in a 
condition as secure from receiving as it was adverse to giving 
offence? This was a sound general policy, and should be 
adopted without regard to impending events. Yet current 
events gave emphasis and should hasten its immediate adop- 
tion. A French fleet of sixty vessels of war, to be followed 
by sixty more, approaches our coast. It is called a squadron 
of observation—that is, of observation first and intimidation 
afterward, and of attack eventually. It leaves the French 
coast at the same time as the departure of our diplomatic 
agent and the assembling of Congress, and reaches our coast 
at the very moment we are to vote on French affairs, and 
takes a station off our southern border, that border which, 
above all others, is peculiarly sensitive to hostile approach. 
Our nakedness, our destitution has drawn on us the honor 
of this visit. How does it come that we are thus naked? 
One cause was the defeat last session of the three million bill 
which carried down with it the whole fortifications bill to 
which it was attached. This bill contained thirteen specific 
appropriations for works of defence, and was lost because of 
the opposition of the Senate to the three millions attached 
to it by the House. Another cause was the refusal of the 
Senate to appropriate five hundred thousand dollars for the 
repair, completion, and construction of fortifications, and 
another, the scheme of certain Senators to distribute the sur- 
plus, and therefore keep it as large as possible. Expenditure 
and distribution could not go together. 

Senators were much incensed at these charges, and denied 
that the loss of the fortifications bill was any fault of theirs, 
but showed no disposition to use the surplus for national 
defence, and promptly attacked that provision. Grundy 
moved to so amend the resolution that it should read, “ so 
much of the surplus revenue and the dividends of stock re- 
ceivable from the Bank of the United States as may be neces- 
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sary for the purpose ought to be set apart.” But Clayton 
went further still, and moved to strike out the word “sur- 
plus.” The Senate adopted both amendments, and thus, 
shorn of all allusion to the surplus, the resolutions passed. 

A few days after they were thus disposed of the Senate 
was surprised by the reading of a letter from John Tyler 
announcing that his resignation of the office of Senator had 
been forwarded to the Governor of Virginia. The General 
Assembly of that State had instructed both Tyler and Leigh 
to vote for the expunging of the resolution censuring Jack- 
son for removing the deposits. 

Since the day, two years before, when the censure was 
spread on the journal of the Senate, expunging it had come 
to be regarded as a party duty. Justice to Jackson required 
that it should be done, and done while he still held office. 
Candidates for State legislatures were questioned as to their 
views, and legislatures may almost be said to have been 
elected on the issue, shall or shall not the censure be ex- 
punged? One by one, therefore, many of them, holding the 
democratic doctrine of the right of instruction, not merely 
requested but required their Senators to use their influence 
and cast their votes on behalf of Benton’s resolutions. Dur- 
ing 18385 New Hampshire and New J ersey bade their Sena- 
tors vote for expunging, and early in 1836 instructions of 
a like kind from New York, Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Virginia were laid before the Senate. Virginia in 1835 
had resolved that the removal of the deposits by the President 
“was a dangerous and alarming assumption of power by that 
officer which cannot be too strongly condemned.” But a 
great change had come over the opinions of her legislators, 
and in February, 1836, the General Assembly commanded 
Senators Tyler and Leigh to introduce and vote for an ex- 
punging resolution, and declared that the right of instruction 
was one of the vital principles of our free institutions, and 
that it was the duty of the Representative to obey or re- 
sign.* Governor Tazewell refused to transmit the resolu 
tions,+ whereupon they were sent by the presiding officers of 
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both branches of the legislature. Tyler at once resigned ; * 
but Leigh refused to do so till he had “ signalized ”’ his re- 
sistance to what he honestly believed to be unconstitutional 
instructions. + 

Maryland and Delaware declared against the mutilation 
of the journal; but so many States had demanded the removal 
of the vote of censure that, early in March, Benton gave 
notice that he would soon move to expunge. He was, he said, 
under a pledge to the American people to move for the ex- 
punging from the journal of certain resolutions. He had not 
done so at an earlier day because he believed such a motion 
should be made before a full Senate. There was still one 
vacancy, but that would soon be filled, and when it was, he 
should at once bring forward his resolutions. When intro- 
duced they set forth that the resolution of March twenty- 
eighth, 1834, was irregularly, illegally, and unconstitutionally 
adopted, because it adjudged Jackson guilty of impeachment, 
put a stigma on him as a violator of his oath of office, and 
allowed him no benefit of trial or means of defence; that it 
was erroneous and unfounded in point of fact, unjust and un- 
righteous, and contained nothing but a loose and floating charge 
of assuming improper power; that the Senate being the 
tribunal for the trial of the President when accused by the 
House, the adoption of such a resolution before articles of 
impeachment were presented was a breach of the prerogatives 
of the House, a violation of the Constitution, a suppression 
of justice, and a prejudgment of the question ; that the re- 
spectful and temperate defence and protest of the President 
against the resolution had been rejected and voted a breach 
of privilege; that it was of evil example and dangerous ten- 
dency, and ought never to have been received, debated, or 
adopted by the Senate or entered on its journal. Therefore 
the resolution should be expunged, and the secretary, having 
brought the manuscript journal into the Senate, should, in 
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its presence, draw black lines around the resolve and write 
across the face of it in plain letters the words, “ Expunged 
by order of the Senate this day of , in the year of 
our Lord 1836.” 

In defence of his proposition Benton argued that the 
injunction in the Constitution to each House “to keep a 
journal of its proceedings” meant not preserve, but make, a 
journal; that the idea of keeping a journal was borrowed, 
with much more in law and parliamentary usage, from Great 
Britain, and that, high and sacred as was the character of 
their journals in the eyes of Parliament, neither House had 
ever hesitated to obliterate or expunge any entry thought to 
be unconstitutional, untrue in law or fact, or unfit to be 
drawn into precedent. 

But it was not in England alone that precedents need be 
sought. ‘They were to be found on this side of the water, 
both before the Revolution and since the Revolution, in the 
proceedings of the colonies, of the States, of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate of the United States. Did 
not the Virginia House of Burgesses expunge from its jour- 
nal one of a set of resolutions moved by Patrick Henry and 
carried by the House? Did not the Senate of Massachusetts. 
expunge from its journal a resolution which party spirit had 
recorded there? Did not the Continental Congress in the 
last year of its existence expunge from its journal all record 
of opposition to the Federal Constitution just then received 
from the hands of its makers? Did not the Senate of Ten- 
nessee a few years back strike out an entry on its journal, in 
almost the very manner proposed, by drawing black lines 
around the passage condemned? Did not the Senate of the 
United States in 1806 expunge from its journal everything 
relating to the objectionable memorials of Samuel G. Ogden 
and William S. Smith? Did not the House of Representa- 
tives in 1822 expunge from its journal an announcement of 
the death of Mr. Pinckney made a few hours before that dis- 
tinguished patriot died ? 

Two years had passed since the resolution proposed to be 
expunged was entered on the journal; during that period 
public attention had been called to it by able and eloquent 
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debates, by searching discussions in the press, by the demand 
of eleven States that it be expunged, and so it should be. 

Opponents of expunging took the ground that the resolu- 
tion called for an act forbidden by the Constitution; that the 
prohibition was contained in the words, “each House shall 
keep a journal of its proceedings”; that the word “ keep” 
did mean guard, take care of, preserve; that the injunction 
was mandatory; that every proceeding of the Senate must 
be entered on its journal and, whether constitutional or un- 
constitutional, must there remain. Long arguments were 
made to prove that, in a strictly literal sense, in common 
usage, in holy writ, even in parliamentary language, “ to 
keep’ meant preserve. To keep a store, keep a house, a horse, 
a promise, meant care for and preserve them. Is not the 
English translation of the Bible, it was asked, an authority 
for the meaning of words and phrases? Do we not find 
therein many uses of keep? “ He kept him as the apple of 
his eye”; “ except the Lord keep the city”’; “ Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name”; ‘I keep them in thy name ”’; 
“ All thou gavest me I have kept.” Such again were the 
parliamentary terms, keeper of the rolls, keeper of the rec-_ 
ords, and keep order. Still more binding if possible was the 
constitutional requirement that, at the request of one-fifth 
of the members present, the yea and nay vote must be entered 
on the journal, for of what use was that requirement if the 
Senate, at any future date, could expunge the yeas and nays 
and deprive members of their constitutional right to have 
their names recorded and their opinions registered on all 
questions on which they voted ? 

Taking the words, ‘‘ each House shall keep a journal of 
its proceedings,” in the order in which they appear in the 
Constitution, it followed that, if they meant anything, they 
must mean that each House shall cause a record of its pro- 
ceedings, its doings from day to day, to be entered on a jour- 
nal, and preserve the record so made; that without recording 
them there could be no journal, and unless preserved the 
journal would not be kept; that the journal, not may, but 
must, be kept, and must be a record of the proceedings, and 
not merely of a part of them. 
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It was pointed out that Great Britain did not have a 
written constitution, that neither House of Parliament was 
under an express obligation to keep a journal, that doing so 
was optional, and each might mutilate or deface its journal 
at pleasure, and that instances of expunging drawn from such 
sources were without influence as precedents in our country. 

But the Senate was not yet disposed to mutilate its jour- 
nal, and, late in the session, Benton’s resolutions were laid 
on the table and remained there when Congress rose. So 
likewise was a resolution offered by Calhoun that the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of providing proper means for keeping the journals of 
both Houses, and for protecting them from being mutilated, 
obliterated, defaced, expunged, disfigured, altered, or other- 
wise destroyed or injured. 

Though the Senate refused to gratify the friends of Jack- 
son by expunging the vote of censure, it afforded their chief 
a personal triumph by confirming the appointment of Andrew 
Stevenson to be Minister to the Court of St. J ames, and that 
of Roger B. Taney to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Since the rejection of Stevenson in June of 1834 no other 
name had been presented, and for more than four years, 
dating from the rejection of Van Buren, our country was not 
represented by a minister in London. But the strength of | 
the administration party in the Senate had been greatly in- 
creased of late. The nomination of Stevenson was therefore 
again sent, and, despite an adverse report from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, was confirmed. John Mar- 
shall died in Philadelphia on J uly sixth, 1835, in the 
eightieth year of his age. He was appointed Chief Justice 
on the last day of January, 1801, took his seat on the bench 
on the fourth of February, and in the course of four and 
thirty years had raised the Supreme Court from a petty 
tribunal to the most august in the land, had delivered opin- 
ions which set forth and established its jurisdiction, limited 
the powers of Congress and of the States, established new 
principles of government, and shaped and moulded the Con- 
stitution. 

To find a worthy successor was a hard task; but to Jack- 
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son it seemed easy, and he sent to the Senate the name of 
Roger Taney.* Twice had his name come before the Senate, 
once when nominated for Secretary of the Treasury, and 
again when appointed a judge of the Supreme Court, and each 
time the Senate had refused its assent. That Jackson was 
moved by any consideration of fitness may well be doubted. 
Justice to Taney alone moved him. His will must be the law. 
The stone twice rejected by the builders must become the 
corner stone of the temple, and this time the Senate by a strict 
party vote consented.+ 

To Jackson that act was a great personal triumph, nor 
did Taney view it in any other light. The dignity, the grave 
responsibilities of the great place to which he had been raised, 
the illustrious career of his distinguished predecessor, might 
well have sobered the new Chief Justice. But it was with 
no thoughts of such things that Taney took his seat in the 
chair of John Marshall. “ There are,’ he wrote Jackson, 
“ circumstances connected with my appointment which ren- 
der it even more gratifying than it would have been in ordi- 
nary times. I owe this honor to you, to whom I would rather 
owe it than to any other man on earth, and I have been con- 
firmed by the strength of my own friend. I go into office 
not by the leave, but in spite of the opposition of the men 
who have so long and so perseveringly sought to destroy me, 
and I am glad to feel that I do not owe it to any forbearance 
on their part. But it is a source of further gratification 
“that if Providence spares our lives, it will be the lot of one 
of the rejected of the panic Senate, as the highest judicial 
officer of the country, to administer, in your presence and in 
the view of the whole nation, the oath of office to another, 
rejected of the same Senate, when he enters into the first 
office in the world. The spectacle will be a lesson which 
neither the people nor politicians should forget.” $ 

By this time the dispute with France had been happily 
adjusted, and the Senate, more than ever disposed to listen 
to some plan for disposing of the surplus, had taken up the 
scheme so long, so persistently urged by Clay. 


* December 28, 1835. + March 15, 18386. 
{Taney to Jackson, March 17, 1836. 
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One day late in December, the business of the morning 
having been finished, Clay asked leave to introduce a land 
bill. He proposed, he said, to distribute among the four-and- 
twenty States the net proceeds of public land sold during 
the years 1833 to 1837 inclusive. Ten per cent. of the money 
paid for land sold in the seven new States was to be set aside 
for them in addition to the five per cent. already theirs under 
compact with the United States. The residue, whether from 
sales in States or Territories, was to be distributed among 
all the States on the basis of their federal population. Large 
and liberal grants were also to be made to several new States 
to put them on an equality with others to which the bounty 
of Congress had been extended. 

The net amount of sales for 1833, 1834, 1835, Clay 
stated, was twenty-one million dollars. This he proposed to 
distribute on May first, 1836; two millions and more among 
the seven new States, eighteen millions and more among all 
the States. 

In general the new bill was much the same as the act 
vetoed by the President in 1833. Had the Executive, said 
Clay, approved it, heads of departments would not now be 
taxing their ingenuity to find useless objects of expenditure; 
twenty millions of dollars would have been in the hands of 
the States for internal improvements, education and coloniza- 
tion; new channels of trade and communication might have 
been opened, industry stimulated, labor rewarded, youth res- 
cued from ignorance, vice, and ruin, and innumerable de 
scendants of Africa transported from a country where they 
never could enjoy political and social rights to the native 
land of their fathers. 

Leave was granted; the bill went to the Committee on 
_ Public Lands, and was duly reported in April. Meantime 
resolutions in favor of distribution had come from the State 
legislatures of Rhode Island, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, and against such use of the money from Missouri, 
and an amendment had been offered extending the annual 
distribution to the end of the year 1841. 

Senators who opposed the bill held that it provided for 
the distribution not of the net proceeds of the public lands 
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but of the revenue of the United States. By the most liberal 
calculation possible the gross receipts from the sale of public 
lands, from the passage of the act of 1790 to the end of the 
fiscal year 1835, was, they claimed, but sixty-one and a half 
million dollars. The total cost of lands, including principal 
and interest for the purchase of Louisiana and Florida, 
money paid for the Cumberland road, the Yazoo claim of 
Georgia, and under Indian treaties, and the expenses of the 
land office, salaries of receivers, registers, surveyors, and the 
cost of surveying, was, all told, for the same period, a little 
over sixty-one millions. The difference was the true net 
proceeds, and this difference was but three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

In the sixty-one and a half million dollars of gross re- 
ceipts was included seventeen million nine hundred and 
ninety-one thousand received for land sold between 1833 and 
September thirtieth, 1835. Was it not clear, then, that prior 
to 1833 there was no surplus, no net proceeds, but a great 
deficit? Up to that time the lands were in debt to the Treas- 
ury. Not till the close of 1835 did net proceeds appear. To 
take money from the Treasury which came into it from land 
sales before 1835 would be to take money not there, money 
which had been advanced, which had been derived from other 
sources. It would be a distribution not of net proceeds but 
of revenue. 

Such a gift of money from such a source would demoral- 
ize the people and reduce the States to a condition of abject 
dependence on the national Treasury; would engender local 
strife and disgraceful scrambling in the State legislatures ; 
would create the necessity of raising by taxation an amount 
greater than the sum distributed; and to raise money by 
taxation merely for the purpose of distributing it among_ 
many that had not originally contributed it was bad policy, 
bad government, bad finance. Once in the treasuries of the 
States, wild schemes of internal improvements, such as they 
did not need and under other circumstances would not have 
dreamed of, would be undertaken; expenses greater than the 
land fund could supply would be incurred, and more taxa- 
tion would be required to make good the deficit, The prin- 
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ciple of distribution, moreover, was unjust because it gave 
to seven States nearly a third of the entire sum, when a fair 
distribution would give them but a sixth; because it ceded 
to several States half a million acres each, in addition to 
large grants already received, and because it gave to the old 
States sums far less than they had contributed to be used in 
quieting Indian titles and paying Indian annuities and man- 
aging the public domain. The Revolutionary debt for which 
the lands had been pledged had not been paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of their sale, but out of money collected from imposts. 
The cessions of Virginia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Georgia were not for the purpose of filling the coffers of Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, or Vermont, nor did the 
framers of the Constitution ever intend that the funds of 
the nation, however raised, should be distributed among the 
States. 

A vote for the bill was a vote to make the States pen- 
sioners on the general government, stipendiaries of its bounty, 
distributees of its revenue. The whole taxing power would 
soon be absorbed by the general government and State taxa- 
tion be discontinued, and the expenses of the old States would 
be paid out of the proceeds of land sold in the new. <A vote 
for the bill was a vote for a high tariff, for when the land 
revenue was given away the cost of government must be met 
by the proceeds of the tariff. Refuse a distribution, and a 
lower tariff, a reduction in price of land, a liberal pre-emp- 
tion law, and generous donations to new settlers and new 
States would surely follow. 

Revenue from customs, it was held, was scarcely equal 
to the ordinary cost of government, could not bear any ex- 
traordinary appropriation, and as further reduction of 
rates must be made in 1837, 1839, 1841, and 1842, the 
tariff would soon fail to produce the absolutely needed 
revenue. 

Sixty-nine appropriation bills on the files of the House 
and Senate called for the expenditure of twenty-eight million 
dollars, and nineteen others for sums not stated. Yet there 
was in the Treasury, at that moment, but thirty-two millions 
of dollars. Pass this distribution bill, and appropriations 
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most proper, nay, necessary, for the welfare of the country, 
must be cut off at once. The army must be neglected while 
the Seminoles ravaged Florida, the navy must languish, 
fortifications be discontinued, and every department of 
government, civil and judicial, deprived of needed sup- 
port. 

Clay defended his bill as constitutional, just, and ex- 
pedient, and a very proper measure to relieve the country 
from the evils of a surplus revenue not wanted for the use 
of the government and not safe in the possession of the State 
banks. The majority were with him, the bill passed, and 
early in May the Secretary of the Senate took it to the House, 
where it was tabled to make way for a far more popular 
scheme for the distribution of all the surplus revenue, a bill 
which had come down from the Senate bearing the title, “‘ An 
act to regulate the deposits of the public money.” 

At the opening of the session Calhoun had reintroduced 
the bill for the regulation of public deposits, which-at the 
previous session passed the Senate but not the House, and 
contained provisions for two distinct objects, the deposit and 
safe-keeping of such a sum of public money as was to be 
retained by the Treasury, and the disposal of the excess above 
that sum. As to the proper use of the surplus three amend- 
ments were offered: one, by Silas Wright, that whenever the 
money in the Treasury amounted to more than seven millions 
the excess should be invested in stocks of the States; one, by 
Calhoun, that for a certain time and on certain conditions 
the unexpended balance on the last day of each year should 
be deposited with the States in the ratio of population, to 
bear no interest and to be retained till needed; and one, by 
Webster, that all the money in the Treasury on January first, 
less a certain sum, should be divided among the States in 
proportion to population, one-half on the first of April, and 
one-quarter on the first of July and October, to be kept by 
the States and repaid when needed. 

At this stage of the debate the bill and amendments went 
to a select committee, which reported as a substitute the bill 
which, after some amendment, reached the House. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was to select, near the places of col- 
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lection and disbursement of the revenue, State banks to be 
depositories of the public money. Each might have an 
amount equal to three-fourths of its paid-up capital, must 
redeem its notes in specie, and after July fourth, 1836, must 
issue no notes under five dollars. Should there be no safe 
banks near any place where the revenue was gathered, or 
should they refuse to receive the money on deposit, or should 
the amount collected exceed the shares to which they were 
entitled, the Secretary might deposit in other banks of that 
State or Territory or in those of an adjacent State. Interest 
at two per cent. per annum must be paid by each bank on all 
deposits in excess of one-quarter of its paid-up capital when 
the excess had been on deposit for three months. 

The three sections which related to the distribution of 
the surplus provided that all money in the Treasury on the 
first of January, 1837, less five millions of dollars, should 
be deposited with the several States in proportion to their 
respective representation in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives; required each State to pledge its faith for the safe- 
keeping and return, when required, of the share it received, 
and named the first days of January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober, 1837, as those on each of which one-quarter of the 
deposit should be made with the accepting States. 

A struggle at once began in the House for a separation 
of the bill into two, one to regulate the safe-keeping of the 
deposits in the State banks and another for the distribution 
of the surplus. In the midst of the contest R. M. Johnson 
went about among the members assuring them that Jackson 
would approve a deposit with the States but would surely 
veto a loan. An amendment was therefore proposed at once; 
the provision for certificates to be sold and bear interest from 
the date of sale was stricken out; each State was required to 
pledge its faith for the repayment of the money it received, 
when needed to meet appropriations, and the Secretary was 
forbidden to call for more than ten thousand dollars in any 
one month from any one State without giving thirty days’ 
notice for each twenty thousand required. 

This the Committee of the Whole reported to the House, 
which passed it immediately, with every manifestation of 
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delight.* “I never witnessed such rejoicing,” Johnson wrote 
Jackson, “as I have this day seen among our friends as soon 
as I gave assurance to most of them that you would approve 
of the deposit principle with the States, but that you would 
veto a bonus, or loaning as specified. The amendment em- 
bracing your suggestions went like wildfire or the fire of the 
prairies.”’ + 

The Senate promptly accepted the amendment, and the 
next day, June twenty-third, Jackson signed the bill. That 
he had acted wisely seemed so doubtful that, to quiet his con- 
science, the President wrote to Taney for advice. The Chief 
Justice assured him that if the principle were once acknowl- 
edged that Congress might raise revenue beyond the needs of 
the general government, deposit the money with the States 
or with a corporation, suffer it to remain to the end of time, 
and go on raising more to add to the deposit, there was no 
limit to the powers of Congress. The friends of the admin- 
istration were wrong in supposing that the power to tax might 
be extended to other purposes than paying debts. They would 
find it impossible ever to get back the money from the States. 
The universal impression was that it never would be recalled, 
and if not returned the friends of strict construction would 
be guilty of sanctioning a principle directly at variance with 
that for which they had so long contended. He had not met 
one political friend who did not regret the course taken by 
the party in Congress. Still, all admitted that, considering 
the shape in which the bill came to Jackson, and the vast ma- 
jority by which it had passed, he did right to withhold his 
veto, and in this Taney concurred.} 

Just how large the surplus would be was not known; but, 
supposing the sum to be at least thirty millions, Delaware, 
with three members of Congress, would receive three hun- 
dred and twelve thousand dollars, and New York, the most 
populous State, four millions and three-quarters. 

The causes of the great sales of public land in the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836, were said, by men who lived in those 


* The yeas were 155, the nays 38. 
+ R. M. Johnson to Jackson, June 2, 1836, 
¢ Taney to Jackson, June 28, 18386. 
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days to have been the wild craze for speculation, a rise in 
the price of cotton, the wave of immigrants which swept over 
the West, the recklessness with which the frontier States en- 
tered on systems of internal improvement, the ease with which 
money could be borrowed from the banks, and the low price of 
public lands, for any acre open to private sale could be had 
for a dollar and a quarter. Millions of acres were bought to 
be held for a rise in value. Hundreds of thousands were laid 
out as town sites and sold at immense profit. Villages and 
cities sprang up in the wilderness, said a writer describing 
these times; wild and unproductive prairies suddenly became 
mines of wealth, and all who had money or credit plunged 
headlong into speculation. The farmer, the manufacturer, 
the city merchant, the country merchant, bought land and 
paid their debts, if paid at all, not with dollars but with over- 
valued acres. Land bought from the government for a dollar 
and a quarter an acre was at once valued at ten or fifteen dol- 
lars an acre. The more a man bought, and the more he bor- 
rowed to pay for it, the richer he was. Bits of wild prairie, 
far removed from all means of easy access, were laid out, on 
paper, into town lots which sold for twenty dollars a lot. 
Railroads were projected and terminal sites planned and sold. 
What New Orleans and Mobile were to the cotton trade, that 
was Chicago to the town-lot business. Hither came by the 
hundreds men with beautifully drawn and colored maps of 
unbuilt towns and cities to meet thousands of other men eager 
to buy. Every vessel, it is said, that came to Chicago was 
crowded with eastern speculators. Such was the craze that 
the phantom town projectors actually invaded the East and 
sold their lots in New York and Boston. 

Never in the history of our country prior to 1834 had the 
sale of public lands in any one year amounted to four million 
dollars; but. the moment they became a source of speculation 
the receipts rose with astonishing rapidity to $4,887,000 in 
1834, to 14,757,000 in 1835, and the next year exceeded 
$24,000,000, an amount greater than the sum total yielded 
by their sale in the thirteen years between the abolition 
of the credit system in 1820 and the beginning of speculative 
buying in 1834. 
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This vast sum consisted not of specie but of credit on 
the books of the five-and-thirty banks that held the govern- 
ment deposits. Their notes and those of other institutions 
which they saw fit to receive on deposit formed what was called 
land-office money, for nothing else, save specie and in some 
cases Virginia scrip, could be taken by the agents in exchange 
for public domain. Borrowed in all sorts of ways, on all 
sorts of security, land-office money was taken by the specu- 
lators to some Western land office, was there exchanged for 
land, and deposited as public revenue in some deposit bank ; 
was lent again to speculators, was used again to buy land, 
once more came back to the deposit banks to swell the govern- 
ment credit, and so went round and round again and again, 
transferring hundreds of thousands of acres of land from the 
government to the speculators, and rolling up hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of credit for the government on the 
books of the deposit banks without adding one dollar to its 
available funds. Speculators, said Benton, go to the banks, 
borrow five, ten, fifty thousand dollars in small notes under 
twenty dollars, carry them off five hundred or a thousand 
miles, and then lay them out for public land. As public- 
land money they would circulate, and as many would never 
return to the bank of issue, and others not for a long time, 
the profit was considerable. Loaded with such paper the 
speculator would outbid settlers, and then hold the land at 
a higher price, which must be paid in real money. This he 
knew to be the cause of the great sales which were filling 
the Treasury with paper, flooding the new States with bank 
bills, injuring the settlers, and rolling up a surplus revenue. 
These manifold evils must be checked, and a proper check, he 
believed, was an act requiring those who purchased land to 
pay for it with gold or silver. But when he moved an in- 
struction to the Committee on Public Lands to bring in such 
a bill the Senate laid the resolution on the table. 

Congress, nevertheless, was not unmindful of the situa- 
tion, and the Committee on Public Lands reported to the 
Senate a bill aimed at the combinations of individuals who, 
provided with land money borrowed from the banks, attended 
the land auctions, put down competition, monopolized the 
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sales, and then ousted settlers from their selected spots or 
forced them to buy at an advance and pay in real money. 
It was tabled because the provisions were thought inadequate ; 
but assurances were given that the matter should be taken up 
at the next session. The House appointed a committee, 
which asked leave to sit during the recess and inquire into 
the connection of deposit banks with the land offices for the 
purpose of speculation in public lands, to find out to whom 
funds had been loaned by the banks and to what extent re- 
ceived in payment for public lands, and to report to what 
extent combinations had been formed to control legislative 
actions by Congress. Leave was not granted, and the two 
Houses having adjourned without acting, Jackson took up 
the question, and fully convinced that the enormous issue of 
bank facilities was the cause of these combinations, that the 
national domain was fast being turned into a fund for the 
redemption of bank paper, that fraud was widespread and 
corruption extending to the public lands, to the Treasury 
and to Congress, instructed the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue what came to be known as the Specie Circular. This 
required receivers of public money and deposit banks to 
accept in payment of public land sold after the fifteenth day 
of August nothing but gold, silver or Virginia land scrip. 

No hardship, it was explained by the Globe, could come 
of this order. Gold and silver were plentiful, were flowing 
into the country from all quarters, and were easy to be ob- 
tained. The new States would be relieved from the curse 
of land-office money ; strange notes from distant banks, forced 
into circulation because they were received at the land offices, 
would cease to pass current; speculators, monopolizers, en- 
grossers of public land would be reduced to their actual capi- 
tal and put on a par with the humblest settler, and though 
the amount of land sold would be greatly reduced, the money 
paid for it would be better. 

On the subject of Indian removal beyond the Mississippi 
the language of the message was most hopeful. A country 
west of Missouri and Arkansas had been set apart for them, 
had been divided into districts, and to each tribe a tract 
allotted far larger than it possessed in the East. Schools 
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and churches, council-houses and dwellings for the chiefs had 
been erected, mechanical arts introduced, and domestic ani- 
mals, looms, spinning-wheels and farm utensils given them. 
From that territory all white settlers were excluded, and to 
it all tribes from Lake Michigan to Florida, save two small 
bands in Ohio and Indiana, and the Cherokees, had agreed 
to go. 

But while the members of Congress were listening to 
this comfortable assurance, an attempt to remove a tribe 
pledged to go had, for the second time during Jackson’s ad- 
ministration, brought on an Indian war. The first, which 
has come down to us under the name of the Black Hawk 
war, was short and of interest chiefly as another phase of 
the hopeless struggle of the red man with the white. 

Among the Indian tribes that in 1831 occupied part of 
the territory now in Illinois were the Pottawatomies, who 
dwelt about the head waters of Lake Michigan, and the Sacs 
and Foxes, whose hunting-grounds lay between the Illinois 
and the Mississippi rivers. In 1804, by a treaty made with 
General Harrison at St. Louis, the Sacs and Foxes ceded 
their territory between the Illinois, the Wisconsin and the 
Mississippi rivers, but stipulated that until the land was sold 
by the United States they should have the privilege of hunt- 
ing and living on it. Long before that time came, and while 
the edge of the frontier was still far to the eastward, squatters 
invaded the lands, sought to force the Indians to leave, and 
appeared most desirous to get possession of the ancient Indian 
town at the mouth of Rock River, to which the Sacs came 
every year to grow corn. In the war with Great Britain the 
Sacs of the Rock River country took sides with the British, 
and forced those not so disposed to seek a refuge in the 
Missouri Valley. With this part a treaty was made in 1815 
binding them never to unite with the Sacs of Rock River 
and to stand by the treaty of 1804. The Rock River Sacs 
were next summoned to conclude a treaty of peace, but re- 
fused, continued their depredations for a year before their 
chiefs agreed to submit, and in 1816 signed a treaty binding 
them to recognize and confirm the treaty of 1804. 

By this time that remarkable craze for migration to the 
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West had seized on the people of the seaboard; immigrants 
came by hundreds of thousands; Indiana and Illinois entered 
the Union as States; the country of the Rock River Sacs 
was surrounded by settlers, the longing for their lands be- 
came more intense than ever, and in the autumn of 1830, 
while the Indians were off on their winter hunt, the long- 
desired village at the mouth of Rock River was taken pos- 
session of by settlers and the old men and women driven away. 
When the Indians returned in the spring of 1831 and found 
their village in the hands of the whites and their women and 
children on the banks of the Mississippi, they vowed ven- 
geance, and, led by Black Hawk and aided by some war- 
riors from the Kickapoo and Pottawatomie nations, took pos- 
session of their old village, unroofed houses, threw down 
fences, destroyed grain, drove off cattle, and threatened the 
settlers with death if they remained.* 

Here, in the opinion of Governor Reynolds of Illinois, 
was such an invasion of the State as gave him power to call 
out the militia, which he did. General Clark, Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, and General Gaines, com- 
mander of the Western division of the army, were then called 
on to assist, and ten companies of regulars were soon on their 
way to Rock Island under Gaines.t On reaching the village 
a third of the Indians were easily persuaded to cross the 
Mississippi, but the rest declared they would never go,{ and 
showed such willingness to fight that Gaines called on Gov- 
ernor Reynolds for militia, which early in July joined him 
at the mouth of Rock River. The militia marched along the 
bank, while Gaines and the regulars came up the river in a 
steamboat, till the Indian town was reached and found de- 
serted. The whole band had crossed the Mississippi in the 
night. The few hundred bark lodges, all that remained of 
a once great Indian town that had occupied the site for many 
generations, were then given to the flames, and, this done, 
the troops started homeward. 

Black Hawk and his chiefs then sought out General 


* A History of Illinois from Its Commencement as a State in 1818 to 1847, by 
Thomas Ford, pp. 109-111. 
{ Niles’s Register, Vol, XL, pp. 269, 335. t Ibid., p. 409. 
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Gaines and made a treaty binding them never to cross the 
Mississippi without leave. But the next spring Black Hawk 
and his band returned and entered the villages of the Potta- 
watomies and Winnebagoes, in hope of making them allies. 
Again the militia took the field, and while waiting for the 
regulars to join them, burned the Prophet’s Town in the Rock 
River country. Elated at this success, a little band of troops 
pushed on further, fell into an ambuscade, and fled from the 
field.* The Indians then rushed down on a settlement within 
fifteen miles of Ottawa, massacred near a score of men, women 
and children, and carried off two young women,+ killed set- 
tlers wherever found, attacked Apple River Fort, within 
twelve miles of Galena, and scoured the country from Chicago 
to Galena, and from the Illinois River to Wisconsin. 

Their success, however, was short lived, for, in June, they 
were beaten at a place called Kelloge’s Grove, were followed 
and beaten again, in July, near the Wisconsin River, and 
on the bank of the Mississippi River, below the mouth of 
the Bad Axe River, from which the battle takes its name, 
the Indians were signally defeated. Black Hawk was taken 
prisoner, and with his son and a few chiefs was sent to Wash- 
ington, and after a short confinement in Fortress Monroe 
returned to his people in 1833. 

The second war, which had just opened, dragged on for 
seven years, cost millions of money, and taxed the skill of 
our ablest generals, was with the Seminoles of Florida. 
While that country was still a province of Spain, the pres- 
ence in it of these Indians was a source of great annoyance 
to the planters of Georgia, because of the protection afforded 
to every slave who fled from his master and to every jailbird 
who escaped from the clutches of the law, and because of the 
constant thefts of horses, hogs and cattle from the planta- 


* Missouri Republican, May 22, 1832; Niles’s Register, Vol. XLII, p. 274. 

+ Niles’s Register, Vol. XLII, pp. 283, 353. 

¢ Among the troops engaged in this war were many men whose names, little 
known then, have since become famous. Abraham Lincoln served in the ranks 
and became a captain. Robert Anderson, the defender of Sumter; Winfield Scott, 
Zachary Taylor, Albert Sidney Johnston, and Jefferson Davis served with the 
regulars. 
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tions. No sooner, therefore, was Florida delivered to us than 
a treaty was negotiated at Camp Moultrie in 1823 by which 
the Seminoles pledged themselves to do all they could to 
seize and deliver to the agent all runaway slaves and fugi- 
tives from justice. But the treaty in this respect was not 
executed. So many of both sorts of fugitives had married 
into the nation and become a part of it that the Seminoles 
were not at all disposed to surrender them. 

The government meantime adopted the policy of remov- 
ing the Indians across the Mississippi, and having applied 
it to the case of the Creeks, turned next to the Seminoles, and 
in May of 1832, at Payne’s Landing, closed a removal treaty 
with fifteen aoe of the nation. A commission of Indians 
was first to view the country reserved for the Seminoles in 
what is now Indian Territory, and should the land be satis- 
factory, and should the Creeks be willing to unite with the 
Seminoles, migration thither was to eat early in 1833 and 
be completed before 1835. The commission went, saw the 
land, reported favorably, and in March, 1833, a supple- 
mentary treaty was signed at Fort Gibson which bound the 
Seminoles to remove as soon as the government should make 
arrangements satisfactory to the Indians. The Senate at its 
next session consented to its ratification, and in April, 1834, 
the treaty was duly proclaimed in force, and in the autumn 
of that year General Wiley Thompson was appointed special 
agent. He assembled the chiefs, notified them that the 
agency at Fort King would close on the last day of Decem- 
ber, that their lands would be surveyed and sold, that the 
laws of the white man would be extended over the country, 
that the sooner they left for the West the better, and that 
their great father the President would send them West by 
land or by water. 

The fugitive slaves, who greatly feared the Creeks, used 
all their influence to prevent an execution of the treaty and 
removal of the Indians. Governor Duval as early as Janu- 
ary, 1834, declared that the Seminoles could not be removed 
till the slaves were captured and taken from them, and 
Thompson, a year later, urged that troops be sent to capture 
the negroes. To his warning, therefore, that the time had 
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come to go West, the Seminole chiefs returned a firm refusal, 
fell back on the treaty of Fort Moultrie, asserted that by its 
terms they were to remain in Florida twenty years, that while 
the lands in the West were good, the Indians there were bad, 
that they wished to keep their families where they were, and, 
in short, declined to remove. Many indeed were quite will- 
ing to go, but a part, led by a half-breed Indian of much 
ability and authority, stood firm in their determination to 
remain. This chief was the son of a white man named 
Powell, and is called in the official reports by his father’s 
name, but is far better known to us as Osceola. 

When Cass was informed of the unexpected opposition 
Thompson was instructed that the demand of the Seminoles 
to remain must not be considered; that they must go, that 
troops would be used to compel them, and sent him a long 
talk from the President. Again a few chiefs were assembled 
and the talk read ; again assurances were given that they must 
go, and again the Indians refused, but seemed not to be in 
an ill-humor. Deceived by this show of good-nature, General 
Clinch, in the spring of 1835, suggested that it would perhaps 
be well to suffer them to remain a year, provided a solemn 
promise was given to go peaceably on March first, 1836. Jack- 
son agreed, for nothing, he said, was further from his wish 
than a desire to oppress the Seminoles. But go they must, and 
if no written agreement could be made binding them to remove 
by the spring of 1836, then force, if necessary, should be used. 

The Seminoles meantime seemed to have yielded their 
objections, and arranged with Clinch and Thompson to go 
in a body during the coming winter, removal to begin, it 
was understood, about the middle of January, 1836. In 
the course of the summer of 1835 a few incidents occurred 
to interrupt the apparent good feeling of the chiefs; but noth- 
ing was thought of them, and so well did the Indians conceal 
their intentions that Clinch, Thompson and the agent were 
busy with a plan for beginning the removal when, about the 
middle of November, the startling news came that five chiefs 
friendly to emigration, with some five hundred of their peo- 
ple, had fled to Fort Brooke, on Tampa Bay, for protection, 
that another chief had been murdered, and that a large 
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number of Seminoles had left their homes and gone to parts 
unknown. 

The immediate cause of the outbreak was a foul wrong 
done by order of Thompson to Osceola. The wife of this 
chief was the daughter of a negress who had escaped from 
slavery and found a home among the Seminoles. Under the 
slave code of those days the child of a slave mother was a 
slave though the father was a freeman. The wife of Osceola, 
therefore, was regarded as a slave by descent, and as such 
was seized while on a friendly visit to Fort King. For de- 
nouncing this outrage to Thompson, Osceola was put in irons, 
and a new incentive to seek revenge was added to many old 
ones. Bent on vengeance, the imprisoned chief feigned peni- 
tence, offered to sign an agreement to remove, was released, 
and not only signed himself, but became most useful to the 
agent in capturing escaped criminals who had sought refuge 
among the Miskosukees. No chief seemed better disposed 
toward the government till, suddenly, in November, Osceola 
put himself at the head of the disaffected, killed a chief 
friendly to removal, and opened a war of extermination. 

Well aware of their fate if taken, the Seminoles sought 
refuge in the swamps and everglades, whence they sallied 
forth to burn houses, plunder plantations, run off negro 
slaves, and attack small bodies of troops. 

Late in December, 1835, an Indian runner brought word 
to Osceola that a body of troops under Major Dade was to 
leave Fort Brooke on the twenty-fifth and was to be attacked 
at the great Wahoo Swamp on the night of the twenty- 
seventh. The time to act had now come, and hiding himself, 
with a few companions, in the woods near Fort King, Osce- 
ola waited his chance to slay Thompson. On the twenty- 
eighth Thompson dined at the house of the sutler near the 
fort, and after dinner, while strolling about with Lieutenant 
Smith, fell with fourteen bullets in his body. Smith, too, 
was killed. Both were scalped, the inmates of the sutler’s 
store massacred, and the house plundered and set on fire by 
Osceola and his band, who started at once for the fight at 
the Wahoo Swamp. 

There Major Dade and his force arrived on the evening 
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of the twenty-seventh, and had not gone far from camp the 
next morning when he was attacked and, with all his men 
save three, was massacred. That night Osceola joined the 
Indian army. 

With morning came word that General Clinch, with two 
hundred regulars, and General Call, with five hundred 
Florida volunteers, were advancing from Fort Drane toward 
the Withlacoochee River. Osceola and his Indians at once 
set off, and on the thirteenth of December met and attacked 
Clinch when the regulars were on one bank of the river and 
the volunteers on the other. The regulars closed with the 
Indians; but the volunteers fled at the first fire, and Clinch 
barely escaped defeat. 

Bands of Indians and negroes now ravaged the country. 
All Florida east of the St. John’s and south of St. Augustine 
was soon in their hands. New Smyrna was burned, the plan- 
tations round about destroyed, and scarce a house left stand- 
ing between St. Augustine and Cape Florida. The people, in 
dismay, fled to St. Mary’s, to Fort George, to St. Augustine, 
Tampa Bay and Jacksonville. 

The governors of South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama 
were asked for troops, and these, with such regulars as were 
at Charleston and Savannah, were hurried to Florida; 
General Scott was sent to the seat of war, and General Gaines, 
who was at Pensacola, hastened to New Orleans, raised a 
corps of a thousand volunteers, marched to Fort King and 
thence to the Withlacoochee, where he ordered Clinch to 
join him for an attack on the Indians. 

On reaching the river Gaines was attacked by Osceola, 
compelled to seek refuge behind a breastwork of logs, and 
there besieged, and ere Clinch arrived his men were reduced 
to the necessity of eating the horses. On the arrival of Clinch 
the Indians scattered, and the troops returned to Fort Brooke, 
whence Gaines went to New Orleans and Clinch to Fort 
Drane. 

Scott’s conduct of the war was so lacking in energy that 
he was recalled and General Jessup put in command; but in 
the interval between the departure of Scott and the arrival 
of Jessup the command devolved on General Call. The 
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Indians now attacked the stockade at Micanopy, forced 
Clinch to abandon Fort Drane, and took possession, but were 
soon driven out by Major Pearce. 

General Call, having been reinforced by twelve hundred 
Tennessee militia, some Florida troops and several hundred 
Creek warriors, marched to the Withlacoochee in September, 
and finding the river too deep to ford, went back to Fort 
Drane without firing a gun. There he found Major Pearce 
with a few hundred regulars, and, taking with him about a 
thousand men, General Call set out in November for the 
great Wahoo Sty aah an extensive morass, covered partly by 
water and partly by thick underbrush nae bushes. Pushing 
into this, the troops, standing at times in water up to their 
waists, ntionied the Indians hotly, and finally drove them 
across the river, which the troops were unable to cross. The 
army then retired to Volusia, where in December General 
Jesup assumed command. 
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CHAPTER LXIITI. 
SPECULATION AND THE SURPLUS. 


The existence of the surplus must be ascribed to the many 
causes which produced the wild spirit of speculation which 
swept over the land from 1834 to 1836. The removal of the 
deposits from the Bank of the United States to five-and-thirty 
State banks made borrowing easy; the payment of the na- 
tional debt raised the credit of the country, and, coupled with 
high rates of interest, brought in more foreign capital; the 
multiplication of new banks, and the increase of the capital 
of many old ones, still further inflated the paper currency, 
just at the time when the granting of scores of railroad 
charters, the issue of State stocks for internal improvements, 
the prospective value of public lands to be crossed by such 
improvements, the growth of the cities and consequent de- 
mand for more and better homes, shops, and warehouses, 
afforded all sorts of objects well suited for speculation. 

Under the influence of a wild desire to grow rich with- 
out the toil of labor, men of every trade and occupation for- 
sook their usual pursuits, hastened to the exchange and the 
auction block, and there risked the savings of a lifetime, the 
hoardings of a few years of prosperity, or the wealth from 
a former generation on the chances of a day or an hour, 
Shopkeepers, small tradesmen, clerks, factory hands from 
town and country, farmers, members of the learned profes. 
sions, students in law offices, mingled with speculators and 
capitalists to try their fortune and invest their funds with 
even more eagerness than in other days they had beset the 
lottery offices.* 

All the world, said a Boston newspaper, is wild after 


* Niles’s Register, May 9, 18385. 
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timber lands. Canton stock and South Cove stock are tak- 
ing the place of the lottery mania that once possessed the 
community. The stories of sudden riches made in specula- 
tions in the timber lands of Maine are leading industrious 
people to neglect their steady business with sure gains and 
run hazards which may make or mar them in a day. Can- 
ton stock consisted of shares in lots of filled-in land at Fells 
Point in Baltimore. The par value of each share was fifty 
dollars; but such was the craze to speculate in city real estate 
that shares sold readily at auction in Boston for two hun- 
dred and ten and two hundred and fifteen dollars each, and 
in New York city for two hundred and sixty. 

The South Cove Company of Boston, a corporation whose 
object it was to enclose and fill *“‘ with earth the large tracts 
they are redeeming from the waters of the harbor,” having 
secured the location of the Boston and Worcester Railroad | 
on its made land, saw its stock rise from five hundred to 
seven hundred and fifty dollars a share. The prospect of the 
opening of three railroads, that to Lowell, that to Worcester, 
that to Providence, before the fourth of July, added to the 
craze for speculation in real estate, and plots of land brought 
prices that seemed fabulous. 

A country estate on the Hudson River, ten miles from 
New York, was cut into one hundred and twenty-five city lots 
and sold for two hundred thousand dollars, and a lot on Will- 
iam Street, near Wall, brought fifty-one thousand dollars. 
Three estates at Hallett’s Cove, each of twenty acres, brought 
- ninety thousand dollars, or fifteen hundred dollars an acre. A 
large field at the same place was sold in lots at auction for 
four hundred dollars a lot. For an eight-acre farm on Long 
Island, two miles from Brooklyn, a purchaser paid one thou- 
sand dollars an acre, and a sixty-acre farm in Orange County 
was disposed of for twenty thousand dollars. Fifteen acres 
near Hell Gate were bought for fifty thousand dollars and 
quickly resold for one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
Two hundred and eighty-four lots at Rose Hill and nine hun- 
dred and twenty-seven at Bloomingdale, all on the outskirts 
of the city, were sold for six hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
sand dollars. 
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In Philadelphia, Lemon Hill, on the Schuylkill, brought 
one hundred and eighty thousand dollars; the site of the old 
Walnut Street Prison, two hundred and nineteen thousand 
five hundred and seventy-nine dollars, or one thousand one 
hundred and one dollars a square foot; the Areade, one hun- 
dred and nineteen thousand dollars, and Masonic Hall, one 
hundred and ten thousand five hundred and fifty dollars. 

An auction sale of one hundred and twenty-four lots in the 
east end of Baltimore yielded forty-three thousand three hun- 
dred and forty dollars, and thirty-four acres of land fifty- 
two thousand dollars, and a wharf lot nineteen thousand 
dollars, 

What took place in the cities took place over all the 
country. Stories were current of the great fortunes made in 
the timber lands of Maine, how a township in one-mile sec- 
tions, appraised by the State at forty-three thousand dollars, 
sold privately at Bangor for one hundred and eight thousand 
dollars; how a full township, purchased seven years before 
at twenty-five cents an acre, sold at twelve dollars an acre, 
yielding a profit of two hundred and fifteen thousand dollars ; 
how another township of twenty-two thousand and forty 
acres, bought for seven thousand dollars, was sold at Bangor 
for ten dollars and then resold for twelve dollars an acre, 
thus producing two hundred and sixty-four thousand four 
hundred and eighty dollars, a sum greater by one hundred 
thousand dollars than Massachusetts, at the time of the sepa- 
ration of Maine, asked for her half of all the undivided 
wild lands in Maine. 

In Chicago, whose population numbered four thousand, 
water lots, forty-five by two hundred feet, sold for seven thou- 
sand dollars each. Lots back from the water were worth four 
hundred dollars. The town in 1835 was said to be crowded 
with speculators in public land, the sales of which in the 
month of June amounted to nearly five hundred thousand 
dollars. In the same month, at Quincy, Illinois, in the small- 
est land district in the State, two hundred thousand dollars 
was received at the land office. Fifty lots in Detroit brought 
fifty-eight thousand dollars; a part of a farm, for which Sec- 


retary Cass paid twelve thousand dollars, sold for one hun- 
23 
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dred thousand dollars. Between May and October the land 
office at Detroit received six hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars from the sale of public lands. Land in Buffalo, purchased 
in 1815 for forty dollars’ worth of candles, sold, it was said, 
in 1835 for two million. A projected canal at Utica caused 
such a speculation in real estate that eleven acres of wharf 
lots brought one million dollars. Land in Dunkirk, on Lake 
Erie, thirty miles from Buffalo, sold easily for four thousand 
dollars an acre. Thirty-seven acres at Dayton brought seven 
hundred dollars each. The discovery of marl-beds raised the 
value of farms at Freehold, New Jersey, from ten to one 
hundred dollars an acre. To sell at auction, in one day, real 
estate to the value of three hundred thousand dollars became 
a common occurrence in the large cities. 

One hundred and fifteen acres near Louisville, which 
twenty years before cost six hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
sold in 1835 for two hundred and seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. Two hundred acres in Wheeling sold for thirty-seven 
thousand dollars, and was at once laid out in lots. 

With this wild speculation in lands and houses went an- 
other, just as reckless, in stocks. “ Bulls” and “ Bears,” 
“ cornering,” “on time,” became terms familiar to the pub- 
lic. Again and again the press denounced the mania for 
gambling in stocks as highly immoral and injurious to the 
youth of the day. What is the difference, it was asked, 
between contracting to buy and receive at a future day stock 
which the buyer knows the seller cannot deliver because the 
purchaser in combination with others has cornered the stock 
in question—what is the difference between this and playing 
with loaded dice against ordinary dice? In what respect is 
it better than sheep stealing ? 

At a public meeting held at Philadelphia to consider the 
“system of gambling in stocks,” a resolution was adopted 
denouncing the practice as harmful to business, trade and 
commerce, by causing frequent and serious agitation in the 
money market and blunting the moral sense of young men, 
and a committee was appointed to suggest remedies and re- 
port at a future meeting. Instances were cited of bank clerks) 
who had misused funds, of tradesmen who had been ruined, 
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and of young men of means who had lost their all in the wild 
desire to become suddenly rich. But all to no avail. 

One cause of the evil was the abundance of money seek- 
ing investment. The payment of the national debt had set 
free a large amount of foreign capital. The high credit of 
the United States and the great number of corporations, 
canals, railroads, banks and industrial enterprises of many 
sorts and the rapid issue of State stocks brought over yet 
more money from abroad. Prior to 1833 the annual import 
of specie from Great Britain was about one hundred thousand 
dollars. In the course of the next three years almost nine 
millions in specie came from Great Britain and not fifty-two 
thousand dollars went back. From 1830 to 1837 the amount 
of gold and silver coin imported from all parts of the world 
exceeded that exported by nearly forty-five million dollars. 
But, above all, the enormous increase of State bank capital 
and the issue of millions of bank notes by scores of new banks 
put bank accommodation within the reach of every greedy 
speculator. During 1836 New York chartered eighteen 
banks, Massachusetts incorporated or increased the capital of 
fifty-six, Pennsylvania eleven, and Maryland, during 1835, 
ten. When Jackson began his first term as President there 
were three hundred and thirty State banks in existence. Re- 
fusal to recharter the Bank of the United States brought 
on a scramble for its business and raised the number to five 
hundred and seven. Removal of the deposits and the wild 
mania for speculation which followed added one hundred and 
seventy more, and on December first, 1836, six hundred and 
seventy-seven were flooding the country with paper money, 
stocks and discounts. Banking capital in 1830 was, in round 
numbers, one hundred and ten millions; * loans and discounts 
two hundred millions; and note circulation sixty-one millions. 
But such had been the rage for banking that seven years later 
the capital was three hundred and seventy-eight millions,t 
loans and discounts four hundred and fifty-seven millions, 
and the notes in circulation one hundred and forty millions 


* Report of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
+ Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, January 4, 1837. 
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In banking capital Louisiana led with fifty-six millions, of 
which thirty-three was paid in, then New York with thirty- 
one, Massachusetts with twenty-nine, Pennsylvania with sev- 
enteen, Mississippi with twelve, and Kentucky with eleven. 
Rhode Island with a population of ninety-seven thousand 
had sixty banks with a total capital of eight millions, Mary- 
land had eight millions, Connecticut had seven millions, 
New Jersey six, and Maine and Michigan each nearly three 
millions. State banks chartered in the early months of 
1836 had inflated the banking capital by eighty millions. 

As the inflation of the currency went on, labor, fuel, food, 
rent, all prices rose to figures never before known save in 
war times. ‘To import grain became so profitable that three 
cargoes of rye, wheat and oats from Europe reached New 
York City in February of 1836; another cargo of wheat, oats 
and flour arrived in March; another of wheat in May, and not 
a little wheat came into western New York from Canada. 
Three thousand sacks of oats reached Boston from Liverpool. 
Before the year closed flour was selling in New York at eight 
dollars and sixty-two cents a barrel. Eighteen pence a pound, 
it was said, is asked for choice cuts of beef, two dollars for 
a good turkey, eighteen pence a pound for North River bass 
—and this a land of plenty! Oak wood for fuel cost sixteen 
dollars and a half a cord at New York in March and twenty 
in Philadelphia. Flour in Cincinnati sold at fifteen dollars 
a barrel, and salt at ten dollars a sack. Pork running wild 
in the streets of towns was worth seven dollars a hundred in 
Kentucky and Mississippi, and wheat from two to three 
dollars a bushel. Pork at Chicago sold for twenty-five dollars 
a barrel. There were two causes for this state of affairs, it 
was said. During the last five years planters in the States 
along the Atlantic coast and in the South had turned their 
attention almost exclusively to the cultivation of cotton, rice 
and tobacco. Meantime population had been pouring into the 
Western States to an almost incredible amount, raising the 
demand for grain, live stock and provisions in the Ohio 
Valley States, where they are most abundantly produced, and 
when to this was added the demands of the planters of the 
South, the supply proved inadequate and prices rose. 
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By mid-year the price of money rose rapidly. That the 
surplus would be distributed was certain, but in just what 
manner the deposits would be drawn from the banks was not 
certain, and the deposit banks, in alarm, curtailed loans and 
discounts. The other banks followed their example, and in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York money became hard 
to get at any price. The outbreak of war in Texas having 
cut off the supply of gold and silver from Mexico, the bank- 
ing houses of New Orleans were forced to protect what little 
specie they held. The high price of produce in Havana, the 
abundant crops of sugar and coffee in Cuba, and the poor 
sugar crop in Louisiana changed the balance of trade, and 
put such a premium on sterling bills that remittances to 
Havana were made in specie. In April, money in New York 
brought two and a half per cent. a month, and in some cases 
two per cent. a day, a condition attributed to the immense 
amount of government surplus locked up in the banks, of 
which a large part was withheld from circulation; to the 
raging mania for wild speculation and overtrading, and to 
the necessity which the inflated state of the currency imposed 
on the deposit banks of reducing loans and calling for regu- 
lar settlement and payment of balances in specie. Every- 
where the country over, all signs pointed to a panic at no 
distant day. 

Next to catch the craze for speculation were the Western 
States, which one by one borrowed money with reckless ex- 
travagance, loaded themselves with debt far beyond their 
ability to pay, and wasted their borrowed funds on railroads 
and canals that could scarcely have been self-supporting in 
thickly settled communities. 

For this the example of the great States was largely re- 
sponsible. New York had eleven railroads whose combined 
length was two hundred and thirty-three miles, and a canal 
system that yielded in tolls more than sixteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, and had added millions to the assessed 
valuation of the farms along their routes. Pennsylvania in 
the course of ten years had incurred a debt of twenty-four 
millions, chiefly for internal improvements, owned six hun- 
dred miles of canal and one hundred and twenty of railroad, 
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and had received during 1835 nearly seven hundred thousand 
dollars in tolls. 

As planned, the Commonwealth was to build the railroads, 
but furnish neither cars nor motive power. Any citizen 
might use his own vehicles, provided toll was paid to the State 
for the use of the rails. At first, therefore, individuals and 
firms engaged in the business of transportation, provided their 
own cars and horses, employed their own drivers, and charged 
such rates as competition and the tolls exacted by the State 
would permit. The result was dire confusion. The road 
from Philadelphia to Columbia was a single-track affair, with 
turnouts to enable cars going in opposite directions to pass 
each other. But it often happened, as the curves were many 
and sharp, that teamsters did not see each other till they came 
face to face on the track between two turnouts. Who should 
go back would then become a question not always settled 
peaceably. 

In the hope of preventing such quarrels and delays, a 
post was put half-way between each pair of turnouts, and the 
rule made that when two cars met the one which had passed 
the post should have the right of way. But the drivers were 
a rough set, paid no heed to the posts or the rules, and in 
despair the commissioners ordered a second track to be laid 
from Philadelphia to Columbia. Toward the close of 1834 
this improvement was completed, and then for the first time 
two locomotives, dragging long trains of little cars, ran over 
the line from Lancaster to Philadelphia. The next year a 
third locomotive made its appearance, and from that hour the 
horse as a motive power was doomed. Opposition to the use 
of steam was strong. Locomotives would ruin the farming 
interests, hens would cease to lay, cows would no longer give 
milk, rates of insurance on houses and barns would rise, and 
hundreds of teamsters would be put out of employment. But 
it was so clear that both horses and steam could not be used 
at the same time on the road, and the engineer insisted so 
strongly on the use of steam, that the commissioners, in 1836, 
excluded the horse, supplied locomotives, and charged toll for 
moving the cars of shipping firms or individuals. 

It was then the custom for travelers going west from 
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Philadelphia to leave their names and addresses with the 
agent of some transportation line the day before departure, in 
order that the “ bus ” which went the rounds of the city early 
every morning should call for and carry them and their bag- 
gage to the depot. Once there, the passengers were hurried 
into the cars which were coupled in pairs, their baggage was 
piled on the roofs, and the little trains were drawn by horses 
to the foot of an inclined plane on the west bank of the Schuyl- 
kill River near Belmont. . Up this plane they were pulled by 
a stationary engine and rope, and when all were at the top 
the train of ten or a dozen cars was attached to a little puffing, 
wheezing locomotive without a cab, without a brake, and 
whose tall stack sent forth volumes of smoke mingled with 
red-hot cinders. But this was nothing to what happened 
when the train, rolling along at a rate of nine miles an hour, 
crossed a bridge. In those days the floors and trusses of such 
structures were protected by roofing them over and boarding 
up the sides almost to the eaves. To raise the roof so high 
above the rail that the tall stack of the locomotive might 
pass under would have been costly. The stacks, therefore, 
were jointed, and when crossing a bridge the upper halt was 
dropped down and the whole train was enveloped in a cloud 
of smoke and live cinders. 

A ride of five or more hours, according as the rails were 
dry or wet, brought the travelers to Lancaster, where they 
spent the night, and at four the next morning were up and 
ready to goon. No necessity existed for so early a start, for 
the distance from Lancaster to Columbia was but twelve 
miles, and the travelers could not leave Columbia till four in 
the afternoon. But, as they had been fed and sheltered at 
the hotel at Lancaster, it seemed fair that the Red Lion at 
Columbia should have them at breakfast and dinner. 

At Columbia the railroad ended and the canal began, and 
there, every week-day about four in the afternoon, a few 
blasts on a horn gave warning that the packet was ready to 
start. The canal wound along the east bank of the Susque- 
hanna to a point opposite the mouth of the Juniata, crossed 
by an aqueduct to the west shore, and went up the valley of 
the Juniata through most beautiful scenery to Hollidaysburg 
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at the foot of the Alleghany Mountains. There canal navi- 
gation ended, there the traveler spent the night of the second 
day after leaving Lancaster, and early the next morning 
began a journey, which none but the boldest ventured to 
take, over the portage railroad. The cars were drawn by 
horses from Hollidaysburg some four miles to the foot of 
inclined plane No. 10. An endless rope passed up the mid- 
dle of the right-hand track, around a series of great drums 
at the top, down the left-hand track and around other drums 
to the foot of the right-hand track. Made fast to this rope, 
the cars, two at a time, were pulled up the incline to level 
No. 10. Along this they were drawn by horses to the foot 
of incline No. 9, and by repetitions of these processes to the 
summit of level No. 6, which crossed the crest of the 
mountain. 

The traveler was then fourteen hundred feet above the 
canal at Hollidaysburg, and was about to be lowered eleven 
hundred and seventy-one feet by another series of inclined 
planes and levels to the basin of the Western Canal at Johns- 
town. Level No. 2 was fourteen miles long, passed through 
wild and beautiful mountain scenery and the longest tunnel 
in the country. Another incline and another level, four miles 
long, brought the traveler to Johnstown. There a change 
was made from railroad cars to a canal packet boat, which 
passed down the valleys of the Kiskiminetas and the Alle- 
ghany to Pittsburg. 

The completion of this great route of transportation to 
the West had been seriously felt by the merchants of Balti- 
more. Western buyers and Western trade were going to 
Philadelphia. If Maryland were to keep pace with her great 
neighbors she must enter on a system of extensive improve- 
ments. T’o Baltimore such a system was vital, and in the ses- 
sion of 1836 the matter was taken up in the legislature and 
reported on by the committee of ways and means. 

The report was in substance a statement that Maryland 
was a small and central State surrounded by large and power- 
ful communities, which had adopted certain financial and 
industrial policies from which she could not stand aloof if 
She wished to grow in commerce, wealth, and population. 
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New York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, advancing with 
giant strides, were grasping at the great trade of the West 
and South. If Baltimore was to compete with them, if the 
trade and commerce of the West were not to be turned from 
her, better means of internal communication and more capi- 
tal must be provided. As a slave-holding State Maryland 
had a common interest and a common sympathy with the 
South and the South with her; but if she was to share in the 
commerce of that region, more capital must be provided to 
enable her merchants to buy its agricultural products. If 
her population was to be held, her planters and farmers must 
be relieved from that depression of agricultural interests 
which was the cause of emigration. In many parts of the 
State, and particularly in the tidewater region, no exertion 
of individual enterprise had been able to prevent a steady 
shrinkage in the value of landed property due to a ceaseless 
stream of emigration which was sweeping away to the West 
the industrious poor. 

As a remedy for these ills, the committee recommended a 
general system of internal improvements carried on by State 
aid; the chartering of more State banks, and the setting 
apart of a liberal sum of money to be loaned on real estate 
for fifty years. 

The system of internal improvements, the report set forth, 
should consist of an east and west main line made up of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, the Baltimore and Port Deposit, the Wilmington and 
Susquehanna, the Oxford and Cecil County, and the New 
Castle and Frenchtown Railroads, with an extension of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to Baltimore and a canal from 
Baltimore to the Susquehanna. 

Branching to the northward from this great main line 
should be the Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad, the ca- 
nal up the Susquehanna, and a railroad from Hagerstown to 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Of these the first had already 
been completed. 

Branching southward should be the railroad from Balti- 
more to Washington, with an extension to the Winchester 
Railroad; the proposed canal from Baltimore to Annapolis; 
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and a railroad from Elkton down the peninsula to the south- 
ern limits of Somerset and Worcester Counties. Toward 
the completion of such of these works as were under way, and 
the construction of the others, the committee recommended 
the appropriation of eight million dollars. 

To aid the planters and farmers, it was further recom- 
mended that one million dollars be deposited in the treasury 
of the eastern, and a like sum in that of the western shore, 
to be distributed among the counties and loaned on landed 
security for fifty years at six per cent. per annum, to be used 
by the borrowers to drain marshes, buy manures, and plant 
mulberry trees as a basis of silk culture. 

The ten million dollars needed to carry on these improve- 
ments should be borrowed in Europe on State stock redeem- 
able at any time after fifty years. The stocks or bonds it 
was expected would sell at a premium of twenty-five per 
cent., so that the ten millions when sold would bring into the 
treasury twelve million five hundred thousand dollars. Part 
of the bonus was to be used to pay interest on the eight mil- 
lions while the railroads and canals were building, and the 
rest turned into the loan-office fund for the planters.* 

To the dismay of the friends of the scheme, the great 
improvement bill providing for all these enterprises was de- 
feated in the legislature by one vote.t But no sooner was 
this known at Baltimore than a great meeting was called and 
a committee sent post-haste to Annapolis to implore the leg- 
islature, which was about to adjourn, not to do so with noth- 
ing done for internal improvements. In this they suc- 
ceeded,t and before the legislature rose it agreed to meet 
again on the fourth Monday in May, to take into considera- 
tion “the important subject of internal improvement.” At 
that session a bill authorizing a loan of eight millions in aid 
of the railroads and canals passed each branch by a hand- 
some majority, and was made the occasion of a public dinner 
at Baltimore and much rejoicing throughout the State. 

While the old and populous States might indulge in canal 


* Niles’s Register, Vol. L, pp. 63-68, March 26, 1836. 
+ Ibid., p. 101. t Ibid., p. 101. 
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digging and railroad building with some hope of success, it 
was folly for those on the frontier to think of such works. 
But the craze for internal improvements had seized on them, 
and Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, not one of which had a 
population of five hundred thousand souls, where millions 
of acres were still owned by the Federal Government, where 
the farms were not yet half cleared, and where the mass of the 
people still lived in log cabins of their own construction, 
rushed wildly into schemes of improvement that quickly 
ended in failure and debt. 

Indiana in the early months of 1836 provided for the 
construction of more than twelve hundred miles of railroad 
and canal, to cost upward of twenty million dollars, and 
authorized State stock to the amount of ten million dollars 
to be issued and sold abroad. The whole State south and 
east of the Wabash River * was to be improved. Indiana, 
it is true, was increasing in population at a wonderful rate. 
Between 1830 and 1840 the number of her people almost 
exactly doubled,+ but a debt of ten million dollars in 1836 
meant twenty dollars a head for each man, woman, and child 
in a community still in frontier condition. For this, how- 
ever, the people cared nothing. Not only would the tolls 
and tariffs pay the interest and principal of the debt, but in 
the near future, it was confidently believed, they would yield 
such a sum as would meet the cost of government and render 
taxation unnecessary. Carried away by the delusion, the 
passage of a general improvement act was celebrated at In- 
dianapolis with bonfires and illumination and with popular 


* Three great canals were to be constructed. One was to go down the valley 
of the White Water River; a second, starting from some point on the Wabash 
and Erie Canal between Logansport and Fort Wayne, was to extend by way of 
Muncietown, Indianapolis, and the White River Valley to Evansville on the Ohio; 
the third, beginning on the Wabash and Erie Canal at the mouth of Tippecanoe 
Creek, was to pass down the Wabash Valley to Terre Haute, and thence to the 
Central Canal in the White Water Valley. There was to be a railroad across the 
State from Madison, on the Ohio, to Lafayette, on the Wabash; a macadamized 
road from New Albany, on the Ohio, to Vincennes; and a railroad or macad- 
amized road from Jeffersonville to Crawfordsville. The Wabash was to be im- 
proved from its mouth to Vincennes. 

+ In 1880 her population was 343,031; and in 1840, 685,886. 
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rejoicing everywhere. Farms and land along the routes of 
the proposed canals and railroads rose in value at once, and 
all who could made haste to borrow and buy. 

The system of internal improvement on which Illinois 
now entered was, if possible, wilder still. The State was 
in debt, her revenues were not sufficient to pay the ordinary 
cost of government, her school fund had been borrowed by 
the legislature and spent,* her population had of late been 
wonderfully increased, but was still less than four hundred 
thousand + and in no condition to bear the slightest increase 
of taxation. But the rage for speculation had done its work. 
The State map was dotted with phantom towns that had no 
existence save on paper, and all that was needed, in the 
opinion of the speculators and the people, to turn existing 
villages and cities and projected towns into villages, was such 
a system of railroads and canals as should develop the re- 
sources of the State, bring in more settlers, and attract for- 
elgn capital. 

Allured by the prospect of sudden wealth, the people held 
meetings, adopted resolutions, and ended by sending dele- 
gates to a convention which met at Vandalia toward the close 
of 1836. There was devised a general system which was 
recommended to the legislature for adoption. Regarding 
this as an instruction from the people, the legislature at its 
winter session enacted laws necessary to carry it out, and 
plunged the State, while still a frontier community, into 
debt. Nine railroads were planned. <A great central rail- 
road was to pass through the heart of the State and join 
Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio, with Galena in the far 
northwest corner.{ Four more were to cut across the State, 
one from Quincy on the Mississippi to the Indiana boundary 
in the direction of Lafayette; from Alton, on the Mississippi, 
to Mount Carmel, on the Wabash; § from Alton to the 


* The History of Illinois from its First Discovery and Settlement to the Present 
Time. Henry Brown, New York, 1844, p. 419. 

+ In 1830 the population was 157,445; in 1840 it was 476,188. 

{ From Cairo by way of Vandalia, Shelbyville, Bloomington, and Savannah to 
Galena. 

§ Alton, Edwardsville, Carlyle, Salem, Fairfield, Albion, Mount Carmel. 
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Indiana line near Terre Haute, and from a point near Vin- 
cennes to a point opposite St. Louis. A sixth was to join 
Alton and Shawneetown, on the Ohio; a seventh, Warsaw, on 
the Mississippi, with Peoria, on the Illinois; an eighth was 
to extend from Bloomington to Pekin, and the ninth to con- 
nect Belleville and Lebanon with the Mount Carmel road. 

Navigation of the Rock, Illinois, Kaskaskia, and the 
great and little Wabash rivers was to be improved, and the 
canal from Chicago to Peru, on the Illinois River, completed. 

The great results expected from these improvements were 
fully stated in a report of a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The people, it was said, expected, nay, were 
anxious, for the construction of the proposed works. To 
build them was practical from every point of view. Not a 
dollar of additional tax need be assessed. Money for con- 
struction could be borrowed, and the interest, and in time the 
principal, could be paid from tolls, rents for use of water 
power, taxes on the increased value of lands, from profits 
on the sale of land to be entered by the State along the 
railroads, from the net profits from bank and other stocks 
owned by the State, and from a part of the surplus soon to 
be received from the United States. 

Hager as the people were said to be for a system of in- 
ternal improvements, an unusual amount of bargaining, 
lobbying, and log-rolling was done before the bill passed. 
Counties through which none of the contemplated roads were 
to go were pacified by an appropriation of two hundred 
thousand dollars to be distributed among them. Delegates 
from about Alton were not appeased till that town was made 
the terminus of three railroads, which it was expected would 
make it the rival of St. Louis in commercial importance. 
The support of the nine delegates from Sangamon County, 
the “long nine,” of whom Abraham Lincoln was one, was 
secured by the removal of the State capital from Vandalia to 
Springfield.* The Governor and council of revision returned 
the bill; but the legislature passed it over the veto, and on 
July fourth, 1837, work began. 


* A History of Illinois from its Commencement as a State in 1818 to 1847, p. 187. 
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The law provided that twelve million dollars, or about 
thirty-five dollars a head for each inhabitant of the State, 
should be raised by a loan. A board of fund commissioners 
was established to negotiate the loan of eight millions for 
railroad building, and to the board of canal commissioners 
already existing was assigned the duty of raising four mil- 
lions for the construction of the Chicago Canal. Seven 
boards of commissioners of public works, one for each judicial 
district, were to superintend construction. Work was to 
begin simultaneously on all roads, and at both ends of each 
road and wherever it crossed a river. 

Wilder still was the scheme of Michigan. Fifteen years 
of growth and prosperity had turned the heads of her peo- 
ple. From a little frontier territory in 1821, with but one 
good-sized town, one newspaper, and a population of eighty- 
seven hundred, she had grown to be a State in 1836 with 
a population of over one hundred thousand. Aware of what 
the Erie Canal had done for New York and for the whole 
region of country bordering on Lake Erie, the framers of 
her constitution had inserted a provision requiring that “ in- 
ternal improvements shall be encouraged by the government 
of this State,” and that “it shall be the duty of the legisla- 
ture as soon as may be to make provision by law for ascertain- 
ing the proper objects of improvements in relation to roads, 
canals, and navigable waters.” 

Urged by the Governor, the first legislation under the 
Constitution took up the task and authorized the construction 
of costly internal improvements. Three railroads were to 
cross the State, joining towns on the eastern shore with places 
on Lake Michigan; routes for canals were to be surveyed, 
and five million dollars were to be borrowed on bonds bearing 
five per cent. interest. None were to be sold for less than 
par, and were to be paid interest and principal from a sink- 
ing fund composed of all proceeds of railroads and canals, 
dividends on bank stock then or thereafter owned by the 
State, and interest on all loans made from the internal im- 
provement fund. To this fund was next loaned the share 
which Michigan was to receive of the surplus. 

The deposit act required that each State should author- 
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ize its treasurer, or other competent person, to receive the 
money, sign such certificate of deposit as the Secretary of the 
Treasury should prescribe, and pledge the faith of the State 
to return the money whenever required in accordance with 
the provisions of the act. Should a State decline to receive 
the quota assigned it, the share of that State was to be 
divided among those that did accept. 

In obedience to this provision the States began to act, and 
before the end of the year sixteen passed laws providing for 
the acceptance of their shares,* seven others did so during 
January, 1837,+ and one each in the months of February, 
March, and May.t In some cases extra sessions were called, 
and long disputes arose over the acceptance of the money on 
any terms. In New Hampshire a minority report gave rea- 
sons why the share of that State should be declined, and pre- 
sented a resolution declaring distribution of the surplus to 
be unconstitutional, and dangerous to the liberties of the peo- 
ple. Virginia, in the preamble of her act of acceptance, de- 
clared that she had always considered any system of Federal 
taxation which produced more revenue than needed for the 
wants of government economically administered, to be un- 
just; that she denied the right of Congress to raise revenue 
for purposes of distribution or deposit among the States ; and 
that nothing but the belief that the surplus had arisen under 
extraordinary circumstances, not likely to continue, and that 
the act of Congress was merely intended to relieve an over- 
flowing treasury, induced her to receive a share.§ In Geor- 
gia the Governor in his message regarded the deposits as 
donations to the States, as a sop thrown out by the benefi- 
cjaries of the tariff to conciliate the complaining States, de- 
clared that Georgia had ample resources of her own, was 
too proud to become a beneficiary of the Federal Govern- 
PMG GN, ethene cigs ihe ee ee 

* Tennessee in October; Arkansas, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont in 
November; Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Virginia in December, 1836. 

+ Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, in January, 1837. 


{ Missouri in February, 1837; Louisiana in March ; Mississippi in May. 
§ Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia, Chapter III, 1836-1837. 
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ment, and should protest and call for a reduction of the tariff. 
Nevertheless he urged the acceptance of the money, because 
a refusal would not stop the operation of the law, but would 
increase the shares of other States.* The legislature took 
the advice, and declared that nothing but the provision that 
refusal would give the share of Georgia to other States in- 
duced her to accept it. 

The most difficult question to settle was that of the use to 
be made of the deposits. On this the people, the governors, 
and the legislatures in many cases were seriously divided. 
That the money was really a deposit, and not a gift, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury under any circumstances would 
ever call for its return was not generally believed by the 
people. In New England, therefore, the popular sentiment 
set strongly in favor of a per capita distribution, or at least 
a distribution among the towns on the basis of population, 
the towns to determine how the money should be spent. 

Maine ordered her share to be deposited with the cities, 
towns, and plantations on the basis of population to be deter- 
mined by a new census. A town might loan its share or use 
it for any purpose for which it could use money derived from 
taxation, might leave it in the hands of the State and draw 
interest, or could refuse to receive it, in which case the in- 
terest was to be a subject of future legislation. On sixty 
days’ notice the money must be returned.t What was 
done by the towns is difficult to find out. Biddeford voted 
to distribute her share among the inhabitants accord- 
ing to families. This was contrary to law, and when the 
authorities refused to obey and a suit was brought by an 
inhabitant for his share, the court decided that it could not 
be so distributed.t A year later, therefore, the legislature 
released the towns from all obligation to return the money 
and authorized a per capita distribution.§ 

Governor Hill of New Hampshire urged the legislature 
to loan the State’s quota and use the interest to pay the 


* Niles’s Register, November 26, 1836, Vol. V, p. 207, 
+ Laws of Maine, March 8, 1837, 

{ 2 Shipley in 14 Maine, pp. 375-382. 

§ Laws of Maine, February 28, 1838. 
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expenses of government.* The money, in his opinion, 
belonged to the State; in the opinion of the legislature it 
belonged to the people, and laying aside all other business, 
that body entered on a long wrangle which consumed more 
time than an ordinary session before the decision was reached 
to distribute it among the towns, to be loaned, not spent, and 
subject to recall should the United States ever demand it.+ 
They were next empowered to use the loan for any purpose 
for which they could lawfully levy taxes,{ and finally were 
authorized to make such disposition of it as a majority vote 
of the town should determine.§ Most of the towns used 
it for school purposes. In Portsmouth it was distributed per 
capita among the inhabitants. In Quilford the selectmen, 
having spent part of the town’s share, were ordered by a 
town meeting to borrow enough to make good the deficiency 
that the whole might be given to the people. This they re- 
fused to do. 

Vermont divided her quota among the towns on the basis 
of population; to be loaned at six per cent. interest and the 
income used to support schools. Should a town not need 
the money for such purpose it might be spent as the town 
ordered. 

Massachusetts, by a resolve of April, 1836, before the 
deposit act passed Congress, had authorized the Treasurer 
to receive her share. But when the Governor asked for it the 
Secretary of the Treasury denied that the resolve met the 
requirements of the law.|| The Attorney-General was called 
on for an opinion, and upheld the views of the Secretary and 
the Governor, who in his message recommended new legisla- 
tion. It was January, 1837, therefore, before the deposit 
was accepted,{ and March when the distribution law was 
passed.** The first and second instalments were to go to 


* Globe, December 3, 1836. 

+ Laws of New Hampshire, January 13, 1837. 

t Ibid., Act of July 4, 1838. 

§ Ibid., Act of July 2, 1841. 

|| Massachusetts resolves, 1886; Chapter LVIII, April 9, 1886. 
“| Laws of Massachusetts, January 19, 18387. 

** Laws ef Massachusetts. Passed March 21, 1887. 
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the towns on the basis of population as shown by the census 
of 1830; the third and fourth on the basis of a census to be 
taken May first, 1837. Twenty-five hundred dollars were 
to be reserved and the interest used to support schools among 
the Marshpee, Chappequiddick, and Christiantown, Gay 
Head and Herring Pond Indians. The towns were held 
responsible for a return of the money if it was called for, 
but might use their shares, or the interest on them, for any 
purpose for which money could be raised by taxation. 

Rhode Island deposited her money in the State banks 
at five per cent. interest, and apportioned the money among 
the towns for school purposes. The Governor of Connecti- 
cut called a special session of the legislature in December of 
1836 to consider the acceptance and use of the surplus. A 
leading Whig journal opposed the application of the fund 
to school purposes or to internal improvements, or its dis- 
tribution among the towns with authority to spend the in- 
terest, but not the principal. The money should be loaned 
and the interest applied to reduction of the State tax. 
Everybody would then get some benefit. The Senate at one 
time proposed to use the interest of the fund for education or 
support of town paupers. The Governor suggested that the 
school commissioners loan it on mortgages and turn over the 
interest to the school fund. The law as enacted deposited 
the money with the towns strictly as a deposit, authorized 
them to loan the money at legal rate of interest, and spend 
one-half the annual income on schools and one-half for or- 
dinary town expenses. 

Governor Marcy of New York urged the legislature to 
invest the four millions coming to the State, use a part of 
the interest for the support of common schools and academies, 
and add the remainder to the common-school fund. The 
suggestion was good, was carried out by the legislature,* and 
an act passed apportioning the money among the counties 


* One hundred and ten thousand dollars of the yearly income was to be divided 
among such school districts as maintained a schoo] during four months of the 
year; fifty-five thousand for three years was to be used to buy school libraries ; 
twenty-eight thousand was to be added each year to the library fund for acad- 
emies, and the rest turned into the common-school fund. 
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according to population, to be loaned on real estate at seven 
per cent. interest.* 

New Jersey divided her share among the counties in the 
ratio of the State tax paid by them, pledged each county to 
return the money when required, authorized the boards of 
chosen freeholders to loan the money on bond and mortgage, 
and bade them pay the interest to the townships, which might 
use it “for the benefit of said townships.” + 

Pennsylvania was to receive more than two million eight 
hundred thousand dollars. Her Governor recommended that 
her quotas, as paid, should be used to discharge the State 
debt; but some was appropriated for school-houses and edu- 
cation, most of it for internal improvements and payment of 
the debt, and by 1840 all had disappeared. Delaware in- 
vested her money in bank stocks, and in railroad bonds and 
loans, divided the income among her three counties for school 
purposes, and still has her investment, much increased in 
value. t 

Maryland used three-quarters of a million of her share to 
pay interest on her debt, deposited the rest in State banks 
willing to pay five per cent. interest, divided the income 
among the counties and Baltimore for the support of common 
schools,§ and finally used the principal to pay the State 
debt, and charged her treasury with the interest. 

Virginia invested her portion of the surplus in bank 
stocks.|| North Carolina spent some of hers to redeem the 
public debt, some for bank stock, some for draining swamp 
lands, some for contingent expenses, and added the rest to her 
fund for internal improvement, and set apart the interest for 


* The property mortgaged must be worth twice the sum lent. Outside of New 
York not more than $2,000, nor less than $200, could be loaned on any one piece 
of real estate. In New York city the limits were $5,000 and $500.—Laws of the 
State of New York, 60th Session, Chapter II, January 10, 1837, and Chapter 
CL, April 4, 1837. : 

+ Acts of the 61st General Assembly of the State of New Jersey. Act of 
November 4, 1836, and Act of March 10, 1837. 

t Laws of the State of Delaware, Chapter CXXVII, February 21, 1837. Also 
Chapter XLVII, January 16, 1837. 

§ Laws of Maryland, Chapter CCXX, March 18, 1837. 

|| Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia, Chapter III, December 20, 1886. 
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the use of schools. South Carolina bought stock in a rail- 
road and reserved the interest for public purposes. Geor- 
gia deposited her share in the Central Bank of Georgia to 
be used as banking capital, and ordered one-third of the 
annual interest to be paid to the common-school fund and 
used two-thirds for State expenses. Alabama put hers in 
the State Bank and its branches, and used the interest for 
school purposes. Mississippi, it is probable, spent her quota 
on internal improvements and State expenses. Louisiana 
spent more than three-fourths of her portion in payment of 
her floating debt, and subscription to the stock of a canal 
company, and appropriated the rest for education.* 

The share of Ohio was deposited with the counties in pro- 
portion to the male population of full age, to be loaned, and 
the interest used to support schools. Indiana invested one- 
half in bank stock and deposited the other with the counties 
on the basis of taxable polls, and required the counties to 
pay the interest to the school commissioners. In Illinois 


* STATE. SHARE DUE. SHARE RECEIVED. 
Alabarmes lt, ood aad aan ele at $892,115.71 $669,086.79 
Arkansas cic Sod eM ne ame. 382,335.31 286,751.49 
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KRentueny eo or ee 1,911,676.53 1,433,757.39 
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Newwerseys 2. tte hv uote ian 1,019,560.82 164,679.60 
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the money was wasted on internal improvements. In Michi- 
gan it went for State expenses and internal improvements. 
In Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas it became 
State bank capital and the interest reserved for the sup- 
port of schools. Such were the uses the States intended to 
make of the surplus revenue distributed in 1837. But the 
purposes of very few of them were ever realized. Banks 
failed, internal improvement schemes came to naught, the 
civil war brought disaster, and in many States where a share 
of the surplus seems still to exist it is in reality a mere fiction, 
and the interest is paid with money raised by taxation.* 

The work of removing the deposits began with the passage 
of the law. Section one ordered that no bank should have 
on deposit a sum of public money greater than three-fourths 
of its paid-in capital, and that no excess should be suffered 
to stay longer than was necessary to enable the Secretary to 
transfer it to the nearest deposit bank he considered safe and 
sound. In attempting to comply with this provision the Sec- 
retary was met by an unforeseen difficulty. Suppose there 
were not in the State enough safe and secure banks to receive 
the accumulated surplus on these terms, might he send the 
excess out of the State? To remove all doubt, a bill was 
introduced and hurried through Congress, and leave given to 
the Secretary to transfer money from the banks of one State 
or Territory to those of another in order to comply with the 
requirements of distribution. 

The excess thus to be distributed amounted in round 
numbers to eighteen million three hundred dollars, and in 
moving it from bank to bank the Secretary endeavored to 
take it from States where the public money on deposit was 
ereater than their shares of the surplus, and put it in those 
where the deposits were less. But in this his expectations 
were not wholly realized, and in December, 1836, there were 
sixteen States in each of which there was less public money 
than it was to receive, and eleven million dollars still re- 


* The whole story of the distribution and use of the surplus revenue is fully 
and carefully told by Prof. E. G. Bourne in his History of the Surplus Revenue 
of 1837, a book to which I am much indebted. 
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mained to be moved from the States where there was an 
excess to those in which there was a deficit. 

The surplus during the summer grew with great rapidity. 
From thirty-three million seven hundred thousand in March, 
it swelled to over forty-two and a half millions by December 
first, and to over forty-six and a half millions by the first of 
October. But the specie circular which went into effect on 
August fifteenth checked this rapid growth, and, though the 
public land sales were still very great, the surplus in the 
Treasury on the first of January, 1837, was reported by the 
Secretary to be $42,468,859.97. Five million of this was 
to remain in the Treasury. The rest yielded for each elec- 
toral vote $127,445.10. Twelve States by that time had 
signified their acceptance of the deposit, and to them the first 
quarter of their shares was paid as rapidly as possible. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE END OF JACKSON’S TERM. 


Wuen Congress adjourned on July fourth, the presiden- 
tial campaign, which had long been under way, was fast 
drawing to a close. In December, 1834, a majority of the 
members of the House of Representatives from Tennessee 
invited Senator Hugh L. White of that State to become a 
candidate for the presidency and opened the canvass in ear- 
nest. White replied that never at any time in his life had 
he wished to be President, never had he uttered a word or 
done an act for the purpose of inducing any man to think 
him fit for that high office. Having had no part in causing 
his name to be used, he would not be justified in directing 
the use of it to be discontinued. This was rightly consid- 
ered an acceptance, and the fact was then announced in a 
letter to the editor of the Knoxville Register, and the press 
promptly endorsed him. The Sons of Tennessee, it was 
said, go for Hugh L. White without a division. Van Buren 
never was their favorite. Unaided by the influence of Jack- 
son’s name he never would have been thought of for a mo- 
ment. White was the choice, not of a packed jury dignified 
by the name of a national convention, but of a free and 
enlightened people. 

A campaign newspaper named The Appeal was next 
started at Washington in the interest of Judge White. This 
paper, said the editor, is so called because it appeals to the 
people of the United States, and denies the right of a few 
office holders and office seekers to control the destiny of the 
republic. The people of Tennessee have placed Hugh L. 
White in nomination for the presidency. The office holders 
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have long had another individual in training and propose that 
their national convention shall put him in nomination. We 
are opposed to Mr. Van Buren because the tendency of the 
New York school of politicians is to divide the spoils of vic- 
tory, and distribute them as rewards of party service. “ Do 
not split the party,” is the ery of the office holders. They 
even go so far as to say they will support Judge White if 
nominated by the convention. But that convention is to be 
held for the very purpose of not nominating Judge White. 
What is the use of referring the question of choosing a presi- 
dent to the people at all, if the convention is to decide for 
whom the people shall vote? General Jackson was a man of 
the people. So is Judge White a man of the people, nomi- 
nated by the people, and we expect he will be elected by the 
people.* 

Meantime the anti-Van Buren members of the Ohio leg- 
islature, and citizens from various parts of the State who 
happened to be in Columbus, met and named Judge John 
McLean; and the Senate and House of Alabama in legisla- 
tive session endorsed Judge White. The dissenting minor- 
ity of the House declared they were not opposed to the judge 
but were opposed to caucusing, believed a nomination at that 
time premature, and asked leave to spread their reasons on 
the journal.+ 

In Mississippi a convention named Van Buren and Ben- 
ton, who promptly declined. In Massachusetts a caucus of 
members of the legislature unanimously named Daniel Web- 
ster. He was nominated not as a citizen of Massachusetts 
but as a citizen of “our country, our whole country, and 
nothing but our country,” a man just and impartial in his 
regard for the rights of the East and the West, the North 
and the South; an American in thought, word, and deed, a 
firm, zealous, and eloquent defender of the Constitution 
“under which we live.” + 

A mass meeting at the Court House of Dauphin County, 
Pennsylvania, named William Henry Harrison and raised 


* The Appeal, February 7, 1835. 
+ United States Gazette, January 26, 1835. t Ibid. 
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the ery, ‘‘ Huzza for Tippecanoe ” ; * but his selection as yet 
found little support. When the Democratic State Conven- 
tion met at Harrisburg in March, it chose an electoral ticket 
and delegates to the national convention and instructed them 
for Van Buren. A great meeting at Faneuil Hall in Bos- 
ton formally endorsed Webster. 

The Democratic National Convention suggested by New 
Jersey, and endorsed by the legislative caucus of New York, 
met in Baltimore late in May.t That Van Buren would be 
chosen was certain, and no surprise was occasioned when the 
chairman announced that each of the one-and-twenty States 
present had cast its vote for the vice-president.{ The great 
struggle was over the vice-president, for a large minority 
was determined not to accept Jackson’s candidate, R. M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky. Indeed, a member from New York 
was sent to Washington to ask Jackson’s permission to nom- 
inate some one else; but he came back with imperative orders 
to support Johnson, who on the first ballot received 178 
votes to 87 for Rives. A Virginian then announced that his 
State would not support Johnson for the vice-presidency, that 
she had gone as far as she could in voting for Van Buren, 
and would go no further, and on this issue the party split. 

_ Five candidates had now in one way or another been 


* A canvass made early in February gave to 


WEBSTER, WHITE, Van Boren, 
Vermont, Virginia, Maine, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, New York, 
Connecticut, Georgia, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Alabama, Missouri. 
Ohio, Mississippi, 

Kentucky, Louisiana. 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 


+ Each State in those days sent as many delegates as it pleased. Thus, Mary- 
land had 183; New York, 42; Tennessee, 1; Connecticut, 6; Louisiana,8. The 
vote cast by each State was the same as its electoral vote, and two-thirds of all 
cast was necessary to a choice. Men from Michigan and Arkansas attended but 
did not vote. 

¢ South Carolina, Alabama, and Illinois were not represented. 
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placed before the people. Ere the summer ended, however, 
McLean formally withdrew, and it became quite certain that 
neither Webster nor White was the real choice of the oppo- 
sition. Whigs at Bangor, Boston, Pittsburg, and New York 
did, indeed, endorse Webster; but all signs pointed to Har- 
rison as the choice of the Whigs. Old soldiers in Kentucky 
invited him to attend a dinner on the anniversary of the 
battle of Tippecanoe. Whigs in New York, and the Demo- 
cratic Association of Native Americans celebrated the anni- 
versary of his battle of the Thames. He was nominated at 
a public meeting in Albany; he was endorsed by a meeting 
in Philadelphia; he was questioned as to his views by the 
Anti-Masons; he was formally nominated by the Anti- 
Masonic convention at Harrisburg in December, and his 
nomination was at once ratified by the Democratic Repub- 
lican State Convention of Pennsylvania. The Maryland 
Whigs in convention joined his name with that of John 
Tyler, and in this the Whig members of the Maryland Legis- 
lature concurred. 

Members of the Legislature of Virginia opposed Van 
Buren and endorsed Hugh L. White; the Legislature of 
Alabama rescinded its resolutions passed at the previous ses- 
sion in support of White; and that of Tennessee recom- 
mended him to the people as a candidate. A caucus of mem- 
bers of the Virginia Legislature named Van Buren, and 
William Smith, of Alabama. The Senate of Illinois by 
resolution “repudiated, as grossly unjust, the arrogant 
claims of the Van Buren party to exclusive democracy, dis- 
approved of the convention system the Van Buren sup- 
porters were seeking to force on the American people, and 
recommended Hugh L. White.” The Anti-Masons of Mas- 
sachusetts endorsed Van Buren, and a State convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, and the Whig State Convention of New 
Jersey, endorsed Harrison and Granger. 

An attempt to fuse factions was made by a convention 
in Virginia by nominating Harrison and Tyler, and then 
adopting the White ticket of presidential electors. The 
Democratic Convention in Rhode Island pledged support to 
Van Buren and Johnson. 
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The candidates having been thus presented, the work of 
abusing and questioning them began. Harrison, while a 
member of the Senate of Ohio, had voted in favor of abol- 
ishing imprisonment for debt, and in favor of selling the 
time of petty criminals imprisoned for non-payment of fines 
and costs. He was now charged with having attempted to 
sell white men into slavery. After the battle of the Thames, 
R. M. Johnson ordered an Indian Moravian town near the 
field of battle to be burned because the Indians had fought 
with the British, and the town, if left standing, would afford 
them winter quarters too near Detroit. Harrison was charged 
with having wantonly burned the town, with all its pro- 
visions, and reducing the innocent Indians to such straits 
that all would have perished had not Perry kindly furnished 
them with food. 

Judge White was denounced as a friend of negro suffrage, 
and accused of having walked to the poll, in 1825, arm-in-arm 
with a free negro—a charge which his friends hastened to 
denounce as slander, and utterly foreign to his character. 
When questioned as to his opinion on a bank, he declared 
Congress had no power to charter a bank of any sort to carry 
on business within the limits of any State. 

To each of the leading candidates—Harrison, White, and 
Van Buren—was addressed a set of five questions: Will 
you, if elected, sign a bill to distribute the surplus revenue ¢ 
a bill to distribute the proceeds of sales of public lands? 
bills making appropriations to improve navigable streams 
above ports of entry? a bill chartering a national bank? and 
what is your opinion on the constitutional right of either 
house of Congress to expunge the records of a previous ses- 
sion? Harrison answered “ Yes” to all save the last, to 
which he said “No.” Wan Buren did not reply till after 
Congress rose, when he approved of the distribution of the 
surplus and the proposition to expunge, would not promise 
to favor a distribution of the sales of public lands, nor the 
improvement of rivers above ports of entry, and was opposed 
to a national bank. Judge White referred to his congres- 
sional record for answers to the first, second, and fifth ques- 
tions, and said “ Yes ” to the third and “ No” to the fourth. 
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When asked by citizens of North Carolina whether he 
did or did not believe that Congress had power to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, Van Buren replied that 
Congress had no power to interfere with slavery in any man- 
ner, or to any extent, in the States, and was opposed to its 
doing so in the District of Columbia. He would not go so 
far as to assert that Congress had not authority to abolish 
slavery in the District, but there were objections to the use 
of such power against the wishes of the States, as imperative 
as the most palpable want of power. 

The next party to question Van Buren was of recent 
origin, bore the name of Equal Rights, or Locofoco, and 
owed its origin to the principles of equal rights and anti- 
monopoly, so boldly asserted by the Agrarian and Work- 
ing-man’s party; to Jackson’s attack on the Bank of the 
United States; to the strong anti-bank feeling to which it 
gave rise; to the rage for bank charters which followed 
the removal of the deposits; to the hard-money campaign 
of 1834; and to the belief that the Legislature of the State 
was wholly in the hands of chartered institutions. The lead- 
ers of the new movement were Democrats, believers in free 
trade, anti-monopoly, and specie currency, as against bank 
notes, and began their work of reform within the party by 
inducing the friends of equal rights to consult, and select 
ward delegates to meet secretly at the various hotels, from 
time to time, and form a plan of action. 

When all had been done that could be done in this way, 
a bolder course was taken. A dinner was given to R. M. 
Johnson, and public attention aroused by toasts carefully pre- 
pared to express the doctrines of the party. ‘The Right 
of Instruction,” “ Liberty of the Press,” and “ The Rights 
of Man” were sentiments to which every Democrat around 
the table could heartily respond. But “‘ Equal Rights—no 
good Democrat will ask for more, and no true Democrat will 
be satisfied with less””—and “ Banks, banking, and paper 
money, labor-saving machines by which drones are enabled 
to grow rich without honest industry,’ were doctrines which 
formed no part of the political creed of the New York 
Democracy. 
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That a split in the party ranks must sooner or later occur 
was now certain, and became imminent when, at the ward 
meetings for the election of members of the Nominating 
Committee of the regular Democracy, it was decided not to 
pledge candidates for the Assembly against monopolies, as 
had been done the year before. 

Thus instructed, the Nominating Committee selected 
eleven candidates for the Assembly, one for the State Senate, 
and one for Congress, and, as none were pledged, the ticket 
was that of the monopoly party. Forced to meet the issue, the 
anti-monopolists took the ticket into consideration, decided 
to strike off five names and substitute five of their own 
selection. 

Now it was the usage of the party, after the ticket was 
made up, to call a mass meeting in Tammany Hall and sub- 
mit it for ratification to the voters. On the appointed even- 
ing, therefore, long before the hour named, a dense crowd 
gathered in front of the hall, and filled the passage and 
great stairway leading to the long room. Meantime the men 
who were to preside over the meeting, and a band of 
sturdy followers, were admitted by a rear door; and when 
this was done and the clock began to strike seven, the doors 
were thrown open, and a wild crowd rushed in, to find that 
Alderman Varian had already been nominated for the chair 
and was on his way to take it. 

As the room filled up, Joel Curtis was nominated for 
chairman by the Equal Righters, and as he started toward 
the platform a banner inscribed “Joel Curtis, the Anti- 
Monopolist Chairman,” is displayed to the shouting, yelling 
crowd; and then another, bearing the names of candidates 
to whom the Anti-Monopolists are opposed; and soon a third, 
with the whole Anti-Monopoly ticket. 

A struggle for the chair now ensued. Some held down 
Chairman Varian; others sought to pull him out. In the 
scuffle the chair and its occupant were upset, and the next 
moment Curtis was in it, and amid shouts of “ Don’t ad- 
journ!” “ Sustain the Chair!” Varian and his followers 
left by the private door, declaring their ticket and resolu- 
tions adopted. Curtis, waving his hat for silence, had just 
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begun a speech, when “the stoppers were put to the gas- 
lights, and the front part of the hall was in total darkness.” 
But the Anti-Monopolists were ready for this emergency, and 
‘in a moment the platform was lined with fifty sperm lights, 
and thus the old trick would not take.” 

The Anti-Monopoly ticket was then and there adopted, 
and also a set of resolutions to serve as a platform. These 
declared for one term for the President, and his election by 
direct vote of the people; the right of instruction; short 
terms for all office holders; and a currency of gold and sil- 
ver. Perpetuities and monopolies were declared offensive to 
freedom, and all laws which directly or indirectly infringe 
the free exercise of equal rights were denounced as odious, 
unjust, and unconstitutional. The Bank of the United States 
was unconstitutional ; all bank charters were at war with good 
morals, with just and equal government, and were founded 
on speculation and gambling, and tended to build up wealth 
and power against merit and equal rights. The Evening Post 
was then adopted as the organ of the party and promised its 
support. 

Next morning the Courier and Enquirer dubbed the new 
party the Locofocos, because in lighting their candles they 
had used a match called by that name. 

In the contest which followed the Whigs took sides with 
the Locofocos; yet, with this support, their ticket was beaten 
at the polls. All connection with the Tammany Society was 
then renounced, and from a County Convention of ward dele- 
gates came a plan of organization, and a declaration of princi- 
ples: That all men are created free and equal, and endowed 
with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that the true foundation of government is the 
equal right of every citizen in his person and property and 
in their management; that men, when forming the social 
compact, do not give up any natural right; that no man has 
a right to commit an aggression on the equal rights of another, 
and that this is all from which the law ought to restrain him; 
that every man is bound to contribute to the necessities of 
society, and that this is all the law should enforce on him, 
were asserted to be self-evident truths. Unqualified hostility 
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was declared to bank notes and paper money as a circulating 
medium ; to all monopolies by legislation; to all unconstitu- 
tional creations of vested rights, or prerogatives by legisla- 
tion; and to the exemption, by charter or otherwise, of any 
man, or body of men, from trial by jury and the jurisdic- 
tion of laws which govern the community. The name Equal 
Rights Party was then formally adopted, and a declaration 
made that no person who would not sign the declaration of 
rights should be eligible to a nomination, and that each 
candidate must sign a written pledge stating the particular 
measures he would support or oppose. 

At the charter election there were thus three tickets for 
common council; but a fourth, the Native American, pre- 
sented a candidate for the mayoralty. Opposition to the 
naturalized citizen, even at that early date, was far from 
local, but the chief centers of discontent were New Orleans 
and New York. At New Orleans the feeling arose from the 
presence of many foreigners; from the existence of a large 
body of citizens French in manners, customs, and language; 
from the belief that in the event of war with France they 
would not loyally support the government; because in 
Louisiana alien non-residents could own and inherit real 
estate; and because many fine plantations and large estates 
had been mortgaged to foreign capitalists. | 

When, therefore, in the autumn of 1835, the mechanics 
and artisans of New Orleans were discussing the question of 
permitting slaves to be taught handicrafts, and a public meet- 
ing was called to consider this issue, the question of natural- 
ized citizens holding office was also taken up for considera- 
tion. But the crowd grew disorderly, and the Legion was 
called out to keep the peace. At a later meeting the mechan- 
ics disavowed all responsibility for the disturbance, and a 
writer in a friendly paper, in commenting on the conduct of 
the Legion, expressed the. belief that in case of war with 
France it would not fight, as so many of its members were of 
French blood. ‘For this the editor was seized, flogged, and 
thrown into the calaboose. 

In New York feeling ran high on both sides. Thousands 
of foreigners landed there each year. Many remained in the 
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city, were allowed to vote before naturalization, and flattered 
and won over to Tammany by the nomination of fellow coun- 
trymen to office. The burning of the Charleston convent, the 
hostility to Irish laborers on the canals and railroads in 
many parts of the country, and the charge that half the emi- 
grants were paupers, idlers, and worthless persons, did not 
a little to intensify race feeling and affect political condi- 
tions. The natives, on the other hand, complained of the 
mildness and looseness of administration of the naturaliza- 
tion laws, of the large proportion of naturalized voters, and 
of the prospect that at no distant day office holding and the 
control of city government would be in the hands of ignorant 
foreign-born citizens. To counteract this, the Native Amer- 
ican Democratic Association was formed, a newspaper called 
the Native American Democratic Citizen was founded, and 
in the fall of 1835 James Monroe was nominated for 
Congress on the platform, “ Elevate no person of foreign 
birth to any office of honor, trust, or profit in the United 
States.” 

Monroe declined the compliment. He was, he said, in 
favor of such a change in the naturalization laws as should 
make citizenship more difficult to acquire, but he could not 
favor any course which would infringe the rights of foreign- 
ers already in our country, or of such as might come while the 
laws then on the statute-books remained in force.* 

When the charter election of 1836 came on, feeling ran 
higher than ever, and handbills headed ‘** Irishmen to your 
posts, or you may lose America!” and appeals to Catholic 
voters to make this a Catholic country and support two “ true 
Irishmen ” on the Tammany ticket, were freely circulated. 

The Natives then named a candidate for mayor, and at 
the election polled nearly fifteen hundred votes. The Equal 
Righters cast twenty-seven hundred, the Whigs near six thou- 
sand, and the Democratic candidate was elected. But the 
Board of Aldermen was equally divided between the Whigs 
and Democrats, and many weeks elapsed before a presiding 
officer was chosen. 


* Niles’s Register, November 7, 1835, p. 166. 
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The charter election over, the Equal Righters turned their 
attention to the autumn elections, nominated Monroe for 
Congress, and appointed a committee to question the can- 
didates for the presidency and vice-presidency “on the 
principles of reform advocated by the Anti-Monopoly 
Democracy.” 

Van Buren, when asked for his opinions on the declara- 
tion of rights, replied that he believed the true foundation of 
government to be the equal right of each citizen to his per- 
son and property; and for an answer to their other princi- 
ples, referred them to a public career “ of no inconsiderable 
duration in the State and Federal Governments, and to a suc- 
cession of public declarations heretofore made by me,” * an 
answer which the committee described as not satisfactory “ to 
any true Democrat.” 

A convention of mechanics and workingmen, meantime, 
had been called, to meet at Utica. This was the direct out- 
come of the rise of the Trades Union, and of the trial of a 
band of striking tailors charged with “ conspiracy against 
trade and commerce, and the peace, safety, and dignity of the 
State of New York.” 

Early in the year the journeymen tailors in New York 
made out a tariff of wages and adopted a rule for the govern- 
ment of employers in giving out work. Each employer was 
to hang in his shop a slate, and enter on it every piece of 
work given a journeyman, and no man was to receive work 
except in his turn. The master tailors refused to abide by so 
unjust a rule, and rejected the new rate of wages; whereupon 
the workmen struck, and paraded the streets with music, and 
with banners inscribed, ‘‘ Mechanics’ Rights!” “‘ No surren- 
der, by the Eternal! ” raised a riot, and committed such acts 
of violence on those who refused to join them that the mayor 
was forced to call out the militia to keep the peace. 

Twenty-one of the offenders were finally arrested, in- 
dicted for assault and battery, and prosecuted for riot and 
conspiracy injurious to trade and commerce. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty, and the court, when imposing sen- 


* Niles’s Register, August 6, 1836, p. 391. 
25 
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tence, fined the president of the union $150, a member who 
had been very active $100, and the others $50 each.* 

Angry at such treatment, the Union at once issued hand- 
bills calling a meeting of workingmen in the park to discuss 
the sentence.t An immense crowd attended, heard speeches, 
passed resolutions, called a State convention of mechanics 
and workingmen, to meet at Utica, and burned in effigy the 
judge who imposed the sentence. t 

On the appointed day in September, ninety-three dele- 
gates met in the Utica Court-house and adopted the Locofoco 
declaration of rights; named candidates for Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor; issued a long address to the people, 
and urged the friends of Equal Rights over all the State to 
put in the field tickets for members of Congress and the 
legislature. The reforms demanded were a repeal of the 
law excluding from circulation all bank notes of ten dollars 
and under; the election of judges by the people, and for 
short terms; repeal of all laws prohibiting workingmen, 
individually or collectively, fixing the wages of their labor; 
a better and more equal system of public schools; a lien law 
that really afforded relief to workingmen; no imprisonment 
for debt; and a convention to so amend the Constitution of 
the State as to prohibit future legislatures granting charters 
to companies or individuals in any case whatever. 

Isaac Smith and Moses Jacques were nominated for Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor, and full Congressional and 
Assembly tickets were chosen. The Whigs and Native Amer- 
icans supported the Locofoco candidate for the Senate, and 
he was elected. The Whigs and Equal Righters sent two of 
their candidates to the Assembly, and the Equal Righters cast 
thirty-five hundred votes for Governor. 

All the States were to choose electors in November, and 
in all save South Carolina the choice was to be made by gen- 


* New York Commercial Advertiser, June 11, 1836. 

+ New York Times, June 14, 1836. 

{In March the Equal Righters began the publication of a penny newspaper 
called the Democrat, and a little later the General Trades Union issued a penny 
paper called the Union. The Democrat stopped in June, and the Union in July. 
The Democrat was revived in September, but ceased to be issued in November, 
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eral ticket.* As the returns began to come in, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and, for a while, Virginia, were in doubt; but by 
the first week in December enough returns were received to 
show that Van Buren would have one hundred and sixty- 
seven electoral votes, Harrison seventy-three, White twenty- 
six, and Webster fourteen. South Carolina did not support 
any candidate, but cast her eleven votes for Mangum. The 
votes for White came from Tennessee and Georgia, and those 
for Webster from Massachusetts. Harrison carried Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky. 

Nobody was elected Vice-President. Johnson received 
one hundred and forty-four votes, Granger seventy-seven, 
Tyler forty-seven, and William Smith, of Alabama, the 
twenty-three votes of Virginia. As no one had a ma- 
jority, the duty of electing a Vice-President rested on the 
Senate. 

In Maryland the issues of the presidential campaign were 
of far less concern to the people than the result of a bitter 
struggle for a new or reformed Constitution. In the opinion 
of a majority of the people, that ancient instrument of gov- 
ernment had long ceased to be republican in form, had be- 
come oppressive, and was fruitful of evils too odious to be 
borne. The Governor was elected by the legislature; the 
judges were appointed by the Executive; representation in 
the legislature was not apportioned on population; and the 
Senate was chosen by an electoral college, and not by the 
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people. Kent and Calvert counties, the reformers com- 
plained, counties with a population of twenty thousand souls, 
were given the same representation in the electoral college 
and in the legislature as were Frederick and Washington, 
with a population of seventy-one thousand. In Baltimore 
were over eighty thousand people; yet Baltimore had but one 
representative in the legislature, while Kent and Calvert 
counties had two each. Not only did the minority rule and 
govern in the framing of the laws, but also in the appoint- 
ment of those by whom the laws were to be administered, 
expounded, and enforced. Could such a government be 
called republican ? | 

The State Constitution provided that every fifth year, 
beginning with 1781, on the first Monday in September, the 
qualified voters of each county should elect two persons, and 
the voters of Baltimore and of Annapolis one for each city; 
and that these delegates should meet on the third Monday of 
September, at Annapolis, and choose, out of their own body 
or from the people at large, fifteen Senators. As another 
Senate must be thus elected in 1836, the reformers bent 
their energies to secure a majority of the forty members of 
the electoral college. But when the contest ended the mem- 
bership stood twenty-one Whigs and nineteen Van Buren 
Democrats. Nevertheless, one hope remained to the reform- 
ers, for the Constitution provided that unless at least twenty- 
four electors met, no Senator could be chosen. 

Seizing the opportunity, the reformers posted a notice in 
Frederick, calling a public meeting at early candle-light on 
September tenth, to devise means for carrying into effect the 
will of the people in the formation of the State Senate. The 
nineteen Van Buren electors had received nearly two hun- 
dred and six thousand votes, and the twenty-one Whigs but 
a few over eighty-five thousand. The meeting required that 
the two electors for Frederick County demand that no mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates who opposed the bill calling 
a convention of the people to make a republican constitution 
should be elected to the new Senate; that at least eight of 
the new Senate should be Van Buren Democrats; that a 
majority of the Senate should be men known to favor a 
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thorough and radical reform of the Constitution; and that 
the Whigs should pledge themselves to carry out these con- 
ditions in good faith. Should the Whigs refuse to give a 
pledge, the two delegates from Frederick County were re- 
quested not to attend the electoral college. 

At a meeting in Elkton a like request was made to the 
two delegates from Cecil County. The reformers in Balti- 
more gave similar instructions to their delegate. When, 
therefore, the day came for the meeting of the electors, not 
one of the nineteen Van Buren men attended the session, 
and when the Whig members refused to notice a letter ad- 
dressed to them, the Van Buren party framed an address 
to the people of Maryland, and went home. 

The Whigs continued in session, published a reply to 
the address of the minority, and were supported in their 
acts by resolutions passed at Whig meetings in Baltimore, 
and by the Democrats of Alleghany County, where the four 
Van Buren candidates for the House of Delegates published 
their disapproval of the conduct of their party electors. In 
Frederick County the Van Buren ticket for delegates to 
the House was withdrawn. On the other hand, the me- 
chanics and workingmen of Baltimore, in mass meeting 
assembled, supported the action of the nineteen. The Con- 
stitution of Maryland, they declared, was “a blot on the 
principles of republicanism.” The time was suitable for 
framing a new constitution consistent with true republican 
principles, and none but power-loving aristocrats and grasp- 
ing monopolists could object. The reforms demanded did 
not constitute anarchy, nor were the friends of reform 
Jacobins or “ destructives.” 

The question now before the people was, Is there a 
government? The reformers, holding that failure to elect 
a new Senate prevented the organization of a legislature, 
and the election of a new governor, claimed that no govern- 
ment existed. The nineteen electors, in their address, there- 
fore suggested that the people in their respective counties 
elect, on the first Monday in November, six delegates to meet 
in convention on the third Monday in November, and invest 
them with full power to extend the authority of all civil 
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and military officials in commission, till a convention could 
be convened to form an entirely new government. 

In Frederick and Hanford counties this was warmly 
approved ; in Alleghany it was condemned, and in Washing- 
ton the senatorial electors were requested to attend the 
electoral college, provided assurances were given that a ma- 
jority of the Senators would be men willing to support a 
law calling a constitutional convention. Montgomery County 
denounced the nineteen, and declared the plan for a con- 
vention was adding insult to injury. 

At this stage of the dispute the Governor, Thomas W. 
Veazey, summoned the legislature to meet in extra session 
on the twenty-first of November, and take into consideration 
the present condition of public affairs; declared he would 
do his utmost to “curb the spirit of anarchy, disorder, and 
revolution manifested by” the conduct of the reformers, and 
called on Providence for direction and aid and on the people 
for support. This raised the question whether King Veazey 
had a legislature to assemble. Could members of the old 
Senate hold their seats after the day fixed for the election 
of a new? Suppose there had been an election of a Senate 
on the day fixed, could there have been an extra session of 
the old Senate after that time? Was there any provision 
in the Constitution continuing their time of service till 
successors were elected ? 

These questions, however, were not answered, for two 
electors from Queen Ann’s County, one from Carolina, and 
two from Anne Arundel, met with the twenty-one Whigs, 
raised the number to twenty-six, and a Senate was chosen 
on the nineteenth of November. The Whigs had pledged 
themselves to elect a Senate that would favor constitutional 
amendment. 

On the following Monday the legislature met. Nearly 
every member of the House of Delegates attended, but so 
few of the Senate came that no quorum was formed. The 
election of a new Senate on Saturday terminated, it was 
believed, the existence of the old. In this state of affairs 
the House continued its sessions till the following Saturday, 
and then adjourned without day. 
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A reform convention meantime assembled at Baltimore: 
demanded a new constitution providing for a popular elec- 
tion of the Governor; abolition of the Council; popular elec- 
tion of one Senator from each county, and from Baltimore; 
reapportionment of the House of Delegates ; abolition of all 
life tenures; limitation on the legislature in granting char- 
ters; and adjourned to meet on the first Monday in January. 

At the regular meeting of the legislature Governor 
Veazey and the old council were reélected, and the reformers 
apparently were hopelessly defeated. But the ery for reform 
was louder than ever, and ere the session closed a law was 
enacted which granted almost everything demanded. Hence- 
forth the Governor was to be elected triennially by the peo- 
ple, and was not eligible to a second term; the Council for 
the Governor was abolished; members of the lower House 
were apportioned among the counties with some regard to 
population; Annapolis was deprived of her special delegate ; 
the electoral college was abolished, and the Senate increased 
to twenty members, to be elected one in each county and one 
in the city of Baltimore, to serve six years. One-third were 
to go out biennially.* 

When this act was passed Jackson was no longer Presi- 
dent of the United States. As the day for the meeting of 
the last Congress in his administration drew near, he thought 
seriously of following the example of Washington and de- 
livering “a farewell address as a means of rendering a last 
service to my country,” and turned, as was so often his 
wont, to Taney for advice. He would like the opinion of 
the Chief Justice as to the time most fitting, the mode most 
proper, and the topics most appropriate. Should it be de- 
livered at the opening of the session and at the end of the 
annual message, or at the close of the session, when the 
committees came to ask if he had any further business 
to communicate? He was inclined, he said, to the latter 
time. 

Of the topics proper to be treated there was that of all- 


*Laws of Maryland, Chapter CXCVII. Passed March 10, 1837. Before be- 
coming a part of the Constitution it must be ratified by the next legislature. 
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absorbing interest, our glorious Union, and the many schemes 
ambition and the spirit of faction had devised to dissolve 
it and throw our country into anarchy. Sectional jealousy, 
sectional parties, sectional preferences, had greatly occupied 
his thoughts, and he would be glad to know in what light 
this topic appeared to Taney. The dangerous power of the 
Bank, the dangerous tendency of privileged monopolies, 
especially of those “ privileged to adulterate the currency,” 
and the gradual, all-consuming corruption which was spread- 
ing and carrying stock-jobbing, land-jobbing, and every kind 
of speculation into the State and national legislatures, were 
topics, he thought, most proper to be considered.* 

Taney’s advice was to make the address at the end of 
the presidential term.t The annual message, therefore, con- 
tained no allusion to the proposed farewell. Our foreign 
relations were briefly touched on. Even those with Mexico 
and Texas received but scant notice. That our people should 
sympathize with Texas was, he said, not surprising. But 
this sympathy should teach caution, lest public policy should 
be led by partiality or prejudice. The known desire of Texas 
to enter our Union placed us in a position of great delicacy, 
and exposed our conduct to such misconception in the eyes 
of the world that we should neither attempt to anticipate 
events nor seek to control them. 

The departure of the Mexican minister, because of the 
advance of General Gaines into territory claimed as a part 
of Texas, Jackson described as singular and unnecessary, 
and the result of a mistaken belief that the honor of his 
country had been wounded. 

The burden of the message was the state of the finances. 
The President complained that the act for the deposit of 
the surplus revenue was already spoken of as an act to 
give the money to the States; declared that the States had 
no more right to use the deposits without intending to return 
them, than a deposit bank would have to convert to its own 
private use public money temporarily in its keeping. He 


* Jackson to Taney, October 13, 1836, 
+ Taney to Jackson, October 15, 1836. 
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condemned the policy of raising revenue beyond the needs 
of the government, denounced the collection of money for 
distribution to the States or the people as impolitic, danger- 
ous, and unjust, and pointed out the effect of the deposit 
system on the multiplication of bank charters and in pro- 
ducing a spirit of wild speculation. He called attention 
to the difference between a distribution of the surplus on 
the basis of population and that according to the electoral 
vote; he showed that, if thirty millions were divided on the 
ratio of direct taxation, Delaware would receive less than 
one hundred and eighty-nine thousand dollars; but on the 
principle of the deposit act she would get more than three 
hundred and six thousand. 

The safest way to avoid the evils of a surplus was to 
collect no more revenue than the needs of the government 
required. Any transient mischief which might attend such 
a reduction of revenue was far preferable to the manifold 
evils of an overflowing treasury, rash speculation, idleness, 
extravagance, fluctuations in the price of property, and dan- 
gerous extensions and ruinous contractions of credit. 

The message touched on the effects of an extension of 
bank credit and the over-issue of bank paper, and told how 
they depreciated the currency and put up prices, which 
in turn forced up wages; how high wages and high prices 
stopped the exportation of products; how foreign, because 
cheaper, goods were imported and drew away specie; how this 
led to suspension of specie payments, the utter degradation 
of the currency, depression of prices, ruin of debtors, and 
accumulation of property in the hands of creditors; how 
the banks lent their notes to speculators in the public lands; 
how these men paid them to the receivers, who returned them 
to the banks; which lent them again and again as mere in- 
struments to transfer valuable public lands to speculators in 
exchange for credits on the books of the banks. 

The safety of the public funds, he said, required that 
these speculations should be stopped; and they had been by 
the specie circular, which checked the career of the Western 
banks, hindered the monopolizing of the public lands, saved 
the new States from non-resident proprietorship, kept the 

26 
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lands open for actual settlers, and brought gold and silver 
into the West, there to remain permanently. 

In the opinion of many of his countrymen the specie 
circular had been far from beneficial, and in the opening 
days of the session it was vigorously attacked. A joint 
resolution rescinding it, and forbidding the Secretary of 
the Treasury to delegate to any person or corporation power 
to decide what funds should or should not be received for 
customs duty or public lands, after long debate, was sent 
to the Committee on Public Lands, reported, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and never heard of again. But 
a bill designating and limiting the funds receivable for the 
revenues of the United States, passed both Senate and House, 
and reached Jackson on the afternoon of March second, was 
sent at once to the Attorney-General for an opinion, and on 
his advice was pocket-vetoed.* The meaning of the act, the 
Attorney-General said, was so obscure that it would admit 
of many interpretations and conflict with many laws not 
repealed. 

Once again Clay introduced a bill to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of public-land sales; but the Committee on Public 
Lands struck out all save the enacting clause, and reported 
as an amendment a bill to limit the sale of land to actual 
settlers. The Senate passed it, but the House did not. 
From Calhoun came a bill to distribute the surplus in the 
Treasury on January first, 1838, in accordance with the act 
of June, 1837. To this Jackson could not, in the face of 
his message, have consented, and it was not seriously con- 
sidered. 

The Texan question was brought before Congress in a 
long message opposing a recognition of independence. The 
opposite view was presented in a resolution offered by Sen- 
ator Walker. Texas having established and maintained 
an independent government, able to perform all the duties, 
foreign and domestic, which belonged to such, it was ex- 
pedient and proper, so the resolution read, that the inde- 


* The reasons for so doing, and the opinion of the Attorney-General, are given 
in Richardson’s Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. III, pp. 282-288. 
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pendent political existence of Texas be acknowledged by the 
government of the United States. After many postpone- 
ments, it was agreed to a few days before the end of the 
session. 

In the House the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill 
was amended, and provision made for the outfit and salary 
of a diplomatic agent to be sent to the “ Republic of Texas ” 
whenever the President should deem it expedient to appoint 
“such a minister.” These acts, in the opinion of Jackson, 
settled the issue, and he at once nominated Alcée La 
Branche, of Louisiana, to be chargé d’affaires to the Republic 
of Texas. 

With Mexico he had lost all patience, and in a special 
message urged Congress to vigorous measures. Failure to 
redress the injuries complained of, the long time which had 
elapsed since many of them were inflicted, the wanton char- 
acter of others, and the recent insult to the Government and 
people of the United States, would, he said, in the eyes 
of the whole people, justify war. To that extremity, how- 
ever, he was loath to go. Mexico should be given one more 
chance to atone for the past before we took redress into our 
own hands. He therefore recommended that an act be passed 
authorizing reprisals, and the use of the navy to enforce 
them, if Mexico should refuse a last demand for reparation 
made from on board one of our war vessels on the coast of 
Mexico. 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs, after a long 
review of the unprovoked and inexcusable outrages on the 
property and persons of our citizens, and on officers and 
the flag of our country, reported that they fully agreed with 
the President that ample cause existed for taking redress 
into our own hands, but were willing to make one more 
appeal, which should be made in the most solemn manner 
by a diplomatic functionary of the highest rank. ‘T'wo reso- 
lutions were therefore reported and adopted. One set forth 
in substance, that just cause for war existed; the other re- 
quested Jackson to make one more demand, “in the most 
impressive form,” on the Government of Mexico for redress 
of grievances. 
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The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, with 
Buchanan at its head, was not ready to recommend reprisals 
on the testimony of the President alone. They were hopeful 
of much good from the return of Santa Anna. That he had 
forfeited his life was beyond dispute; but the Texans had 
magnanimously spared him; he had visited Washington, had 
been sent home in a government vessel, and without doubt 
would be restored to the presidency of Mexico. Under such 
circumstances it seemed reasonable to expect that he would 
render to the United States the justice that was due. N ay, 
more, the committee were unanimous in the opinion that 
the thirty-fourth article of the treaty with Mexico required 
that another demand should be made before resorting to 
hostile measures. They recommended, therefore, that such 
a demand be made in accordance with the treaty. The mode 
and manner were “properly confided to his discretion.” 
Should this fail, it would then be “the imperative duty of 
Congress promptly to consider what further measures may 
be required by the honor of the nation and the rights of our 
injured fellow citizens.” To this the Senate unanimously 
agreed, 

The exciting debates of the session were produced, in the 
Senate, by Benton’s resolution to expunge, and in the House 
by a resolution to censure Adams. In the course of the two 
years which had elapsed since the vote of 1835, the com- 
plexion of the Senate had changed greatly. One anti-ex- 
punger had died; seven more, one from each of the States 
of Connecticut, New Jersey, North Carolina, Illinois, and 
Mississippi, and two from Virginia, had resigned or been 
retired, and their places given to expungers, and the strength 
of the expungers still further increased by the admission 
of two senators from the new State of Arkansas. All told, 
Benton believed that he could muster nine-and-twenty votes 
of the nine-and-forty which it was possible for the Senate 
to cast. 

Sure of victory, he gave notice early in the session that, 
when there was a Senate sufficiently well attended, he should 
ask leave to again introduce his resolutions to expunge. But 
nearly three weeks passed before he laid them on the table, 
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and more than a fortnight more sped by ere debate on them 
began. Thirteen Senators spoke; but the two great speeches 
were that of Benton, in which he reviewed and lauded the 
public career of Jackson, and that of Clay, which was de- 
elared by his friends to be the finest he had yet delivered, 
and was declaimed by two generations of admiring school- 
boys. Again the old arguments for and against the consti- 
tutionality of the proceeding were rehearsed, mingled with 
scorn, sarcasm, and invective. So questionable was expung- 
ing thought to be that in the midst of the debate, on the 
evening of Saturday, the fourteenth of January, the Demo- 
eratic Senators met in a restaurant to confer. ‘“ On that 
occasion,” says Benton in his account of the caucus, “ it re- 
quired all the moderation, tact, and skill of the prime movers 
to obtain and maintain the union upon details.” But toward 
midnight it was agreed that “there should be no adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, after the resolution was called, until it 
was passed.” This might cause a sitting of unusual length, 
and, “ knowing the difficulty of keeping men steady to their 
work and in good humor when tired and hungry, the mover 
of the proceeding gave orders that night to have an ample 
supply of cold hams, turkeys, rounds of beef, pickles, wines, 
and cups of hot coffee ready in a certain committee-room 
near the Senate-chamber.” On Monday, the sixteenth, the 
resolution was called, and late at night, after Ewing had 
closed the debate and Webster had read a solemn protest 
against expunging, Benton moved that the blanks in the 
resolution be filled by inserting the words “ sixteenth day of 
January and the date 1837.” This having been agreed to, 
the yeas and nays were called. Twenty-four Senators an- 
swered yea, and nineteen nay. 

The secretary of the Senate then brought in the journal 
of 1834, opened it at the proper page, drew black lines 
around the resolution of March twenty-eighth, and wrote 
across it, “ Expunged by order of the Senate this sixteenth 
day of January, 1837.” No sooner had he done so than 
hisses, loud and long, were heard from all parts of the 
gallery. The chair ordered the gallery to be cleared; but 
Benton protested, hoped the gallery would not be cleared, and 
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urged that the sergeant-at-arms be sent to ascertain, as best 
he could, and apprehend the ruffians who made the disturb- 
ance. “‘ Let him seize the bank ruffians!” exclaimed Ben- 
ton; “I hope they will not now be suffered to insult the 
Senate as they did when it was under the power of the Bank 
of the United States, when ruffians with arms upon them 
insulted us with impunity. Let them be taken and brought 
to the bar of the Senate. Here is one, just above me, that 
may easily be identified—the bank ruffian.”’ 

The chair then revoked its order, sent the sergeant to 
make the arrest, and was soon informed that the man was 
in custody. Benton moved that he be brought to the bar 
of the Senate. This was ordered, and when the prisoner 
had been produced, and in the most solemn manner pre- 
sented at the bar, Benton moved that he be discharged. 
Some debate followed; but the motion was carried and the 
ruffian discharged. Advancing toward the chair, he said, 
“Mr. President, am I not to be heard in my own defence?” 
“Take him out,” said the chair, and out he went. Well did 
Webster say, in his protest, that if it were not for “the 
ruthless violation of a sacred instrument,” the scene would 
be “little elevated above the character of a contemptible 
farce.” 

In the House the old struggle over the right of petition 
was renewed, by Adams offering a memorial from twenty- 
seven citizens of Pennsylvania who prayed for the abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 
Objection was at once raised to its reception. Under the 
resolution adopted at the last session, it was said, such me- 
morials must be laid on the table without being read, printed, 
or referred. But the Speaker ruled that the operation of 
the resolution ceased with the close of the session, and so 
reopened the whole question of reception, and gave to Adams 
a chance to begin a contest in which he was well pleased 
to engage. 

The motion to refer this particular petition having been 
laid on the table, Adams waited till he had received several 
more, and then, one morning in January, 1837, presented 
the first, signed by one hundred and fifty women, and moved 
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that it be read. This was objected to, and when a motion 
to receive was tabled, Adams gave notice that he would call 
it up from day to day till a decision was made, and presented 
a second petition, bearing two hundred and twenty-eight 
names. This he attempted to read as part of his speech, and 
proceeded amid shouts of “ Order! order!” till the Speaker 
forced him to take his seat. 

The Speaker then ruled that he might make a brief 
statement of the contents, but could not read the petition 
at length. Adams replied that the document was but five 
lines long; that to read it was the briefest statement of its 
contents he could make, and continued despite cries of 
“ Order! order!” from all parts of the House. The petition 
was received and laid on the table. This done, Adams pre- 
sented a third; but action on it went over as unfinished 
business, and the Speaker, holding that the first and third 
petitions were not in the possession of the House, sent them 
back to Adams. 

Before the matter could again be taken up the House 
adopted a gag resolution, which ordered that all petitions 
relating in any way to slavery, or the abolition of slavery, 
should be laid on the table without being either printed 
or referred.* 

By a rule of the House, on each Monday morning un- 
finished business was to be taken up first. When, therefore, 
on the following Monday the Speaker announced the unfin- 
ished business to be a matter of recent introduction, Adams 
raised a point of order, and claimed that the business of the 
morning was the question of receiving the petition from 
Dover. The Speaker ruled that by the adoption of the gag 
order the House had disposed of the Dover petition. Adams 
contended that the unfinished business was the question of 
receiving; that this was neither a “ petition,” nor a “ memo- 
rial,” nor a “ paper” to be presented, but a debate pending 
in the House, and did not come under the resolution. But 


* “Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, resolutions, propositions, or papers, 
relating in any way, or to any extent whatever, to the subject of slavery, shall, 
without being either printed or referred, be laid upon the table, and that no action 
whatever shall be had thereon.”—January 18, 1837. 
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the Speaker held to his ruling, and, on an appeal by Adams, 
the House sustained the decision of the chair. 

A fortnight later an unusually large number of abolition 
petitions were presented by different members, and laid upon 
the table according to the gag resolution, till Adams arose 
and stated that he held in his hand a petition which pur- 
ported to come from slaves, and asked the Speaker if it fell 
within the order of the House. The Speaker replied that 
the presentation of a petition from persons not free was so 
extraordinary that he would take the sense of the House, 
which at once plunged into an angry attack on Adams. One 
member could not express his astonishment at the conduct 
of Adams; another hoped the petition would be committed 
to the flames; a third demanded * that Adams should be 
brought to the bar and censured; a fourth proposed that he 
should be censured without coming to the bar ;¢ and a fifth, 
that, as he had, by his attempt to introduce a petition from 
slaves praying for the abolition of slavery in the District, 
committed an outrage on the rights and feelings of a large 
portion of the people of the Union, had shown a flagrant 
contempt for the dignity of the House, and, by extending 
to slaves a privilege belonging solely to freemen, had directly 
invited the slaves to insurrection, he should be called to the 
bar and censured. 

Adams now informed the House that he had not at- 
tempted to present a petition, but had merely stated that 
'e held in his hand what purported to be a petition, and 
liad asked if it came under an order of the House, and that 
the petition did not ask for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict. This, in the opinion of the slave-holders, was trifling 
with the House, was a new cause of offence, and the form 


* “Resolved, That the Honorable John Quincy Adams, by the attempt just made 
_ by him to introduce a petition purporting on its face to be from slaves, has been 
guilty of a gross disrespect to this House, and that he be instantly brought to the 
bar to receive the severe censure of the Speaker.” 

t “Resolved, That John Quincy Adams, a Representative from the State of 
Massachusetts, has rendered himself liable to the severest censure of this House, 
and is censured, accordingly, for having attempted to present to the House the 
petition of slaves.” 
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of the last resolution of censure was modified accordingly.* 
For the resolution so modified one member then submitted a 
substitute, and another a further modification, which the 
mover of the original proposition at once accepted.+ The 
substitute was then withdrawn, and the question became the 
original resolution of Thompson as modified by Dromgoole. 
A long debate followed, in the course of which two amend- 
ments were moved. One proposed to strike out all after the 
word “ Resolved,” and insert two resolutions to the effect 
that an attempt to present a petition from any slave, or 
slaves, or a free negro, was contempt of the House, and that 
a committee be appointed to inquire whether any such at- 
tempt has been made by any member of the House, and 
report accordingly. The other, an amendment to the amend- 
_ ment, set forth that the right of petition did not belong to 
the slaves of this Union; that any member who should 
thereafter present such a petition ought to be considered as 
regardless of the feelings of the House and the rights of 
the South, and an enemy to the Union; and that Adams, hav- 
ing solemnly disclaimed any intention to offend the House, 
all proceedings as to his conduct should stop. 

A bitter personal debate followed, and was still in prog- 
ress when the House adjourned at six o’clock. The next 


* Thompson offered as a substitute for his resolution: 


“(1) Resolved, That the Honorable John Q. Adams, by an effort to present a 
petition from slaves, has committed a gross contempt of this House. 

““(2) Resolved, That the member from Massachusetts above named, by creating 
the impression, and leaving the House under such impression, that said petition 
was for the abolition of slavery, when he knew it was not, has trifled with the 
House. 

(8) Resolved, That the Honorable John Q. Adams receive the censure of the 
House for his conduct referred to in the preceding resolutions.” 

t Dromgoole proposed a modification, which read: 


““(1) Resolved, That the Honorable John Quincy Adams, a member of this 
House, by stating in his place that he had in his possession a paper purporting to 
be a petition from slaves, and inquiring if it came within the meaning of a resolu. 
tion heretofore adopted (as preliminary to its presentation), has: given color to the 
idea that slaves have the right of petition and of his readiness to be their organ ; 
and that for the same he deserves the censure of this House. 

(2) Resolved, That the aforesaid John Quincy Adams receive a censure from 
the Speaker, in the presence of the House of Representatives,” ; 
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day the electoral vote was counted, and discussion was re- 
sumed on the following day. Several attempts were made 
to lay the whole subject on the table, to limit the range of 
debate, and to allay the growing irritation by stopping dis- 
cussion, by points of order, and appeals from decisions of 
the chair. In the midst of the excitement the first amend- 
ment was withdrawn, the second was modified by dropping 
the statement that the right of petition did not belong to 
slaves, and in this form was accepted by the mover of the 
original resolution. The previous question was then moved ; 
but when the vote was taken it appeared that the previous 
question was not seconded. Adams was then allowed to 
speak in his own defence. As he proceeded he was con- 
stantly interrupted by member after member rising to ex- 
plain; and as soon as he had finished, the previous question 
was again moved and seconded by the House, and the main 
question ordered by a yea and nay vote, and both resolutions 
were rejected.* 

But the issue was not yet settled, and two days later 
the House reconsidered its vote, again brought the resolu- 
tions before it, and finally resolved that it could not receive 
the petition purporting to come from slaves without dis- 
regarding its own dignity, the rights of a large class of 
citizens in the South and West, and the Constitution of the 
United States; and that slaves did not possess the right of 
petition secured to the people of the United States by the 
Constitution. 

In the midst of the debate on the resolution to censure 
Adams, the House had summoned the Senate to take part in 
counting the electoral vote. Two questions had come before 


* “(1) Resolved, That any member who shall hereafter present any petition from 
the slaves of this Union ought to be considered as regardless of the feelings of this 
House, the rights of the Southern States, and unfriendly to the Union.”—Yeas, 92; 
Nays, 105. 

(2) Resolved, That the Honorable John Q. Adams, having solemnly disclaimed 
all design of doing anything disrespectful to the House in the inquiry he made of 
the Speaker as to the petition purporting to be from slaves, and having avowed 
his intention not to offer to present the petition if the House was of opinion that it 
ought not to be presented, therefore all further proceedings in regard to his conduct 
do now cease.”—Yeas, 21; Nays, 137. 
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the joint committee appointed to ascertain whether any vote 
given by the electors of President and Vice-President were 
contrary to the provisions of the Constitution. The first 
was what should be done in the case of three electors in 
North Carolina, and one in each of the States of New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut, who at the time of their appointment 
as electors were deputy postmasters, and of one in New 
Hampshire who was president of a deposit bank and acting 
pension agent. Clearly they had no right to vote, but 
whether the right to judge of their qualifications rested with 
the electoral colleges or with Congress, the committee did 
not venture to say. 

The second question was, what should be done with the 
vote of Michigan. When her electors were chosen, and when 
they cast their votes, she had not been admitted into the 
Union as a State. But now she was a State in the Union, 
and following the precedent in the case of Missouri, the 
committee recommended that, as it would make no difference 
in the result whether the vote of Michigan was or was not 
counted, it should be announced that “in either case A. B. 
is elected President of the United States.” * The Senators 
from Michigan strongly objected ; but the plan was approved. 
The votes of the disqualified electors in North Carolina, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut were not challenged. 

Nobody having received a majority of the votes cast for 
Vice-President, the Senate, after the result was announced, 
returned to its own chamber and elected Richard M. John- 
son. On this ballot the Senators from Indiana, which had 
been carried by Harrison and Granger, voted for Johnson, 
and those from Rhode Island, whose electoral vote had been 
east for Van Buren, joined the Whigs and voted for 
Granger. 

To inauguration day Jackson looked forward with un- 
concealed delight. The defeat of Harrison, the triumph of 
_ the expungers, the confirmation of Taney, put him in high 


* The President of the Senate was to announce that “‘ Were the votes of Michi- 
gan to be counted the result would be for A. B. for President of the United States, 
votes. If not counted, for A. B. for President of the United States, votes. 
But in either event A. B. is elected President of the United States.” 
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good humor, and led him in a letter to a friend to use 
almost the very words Taney had addressed to him nearly 
a year before. “On the fourth,” he wrote, “I hope to be 
able to go to the Capitol to witness the glorious scene of 
Mr. Van Buren, once rejected by the Senate, sworn into 
office by Chief-Justice Taney, also being rejected by the 
_ factious Senate.” 

His hope was not disappointed, and toward noon, on the 
fourth of March, Jackson and Van Buren, seated in a 
phaeton made of wood from the frigate Constitution and 
escorted by infantry and cavalry, drove down Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Capitol, and entered the Senate chamber. 
There a procession was formed, and led by the sergeant- 
at-arms to the rostrum on the eastern portico, where Van 
Buren delivered his inaugural address and took the oath 
of office while the cannon at the navy yard fired a Federal 
salute. 

After the ceremonies of the morning were over the dip- 
lomatic corps took leave of Jackson in a formal address, 
and congratulated Van Buren. In the course of the day 
a farewell address by Jackson to the people of the United 
States was distributed in pamphlet form, and as quickly 
as possible was published by the newspapers in every part 
of the country. On the seventh, Jackson left Washington 
and made his way by easy stages to the Hermitage, delayed 
not a little by great crowds that thronged to meet and greet 
him at every town along the route. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
THE PANIC OF 1837. 


THE new President made but one change in the Cabinet. 
Cass retired, and Joel R. Poinsett became Secretary of War. 
Forsyth as Secretary of State, Levi Woodbury as Secretary 
of the Treasury, Dickerson as Secretary of the Navy, and 
B. F. Butler as Attorney-General, were undisturbed. As 
Van Buren looked over the country of which he was now 
Chief Magistrate he saw nothing but peace and prosperity. 
His inaugural address, it was said, contained much to ap- 
prove and little to condemn. The South was comforted by 
the assurance that he took office “ the inflexible and uncom- 
promising opponent of every attempt on the part of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia against 
the wishes of the slave-holding States,” and that he looked 
on the Constitution ‘‘as limited to natural objects,’ and 
“as leaving to the people and the States all power not ex: 
plicitly parted with.” Anti-annexationists were told that 
“we have no disposition, and we disclaim all right, to med- 
dle in disputes, whether internal or foreign, that may molest 
other countries”; that “we decline alliances as adverse 
to our peace”; sedulously cultivate the friendship of all 
nations, and desire commercial relations on equal terms. 
Of the great financial storm soon to sweep the country he 
saw no signs. 

Nevertheless, the signs were many and plain to be seen. 
The specie circular, by drawing real money from the East 
to the West to pay for the immense land purchases of 1836, 
had caused no little disturbance. The payment in specie 
of the first quarter’s instalment of $9,367,000, and the with- 
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drawal of this great sum from the deposit banks in January, 
increased the disturbance still more. Loans were called in, 
accommodations were lessened, building, speculating, manu- 
facturing, importing, and every sort of business carried on 
with the aid of bank loans, received a sudden and severe 
check. The price of money rose, and none but those with 
the best security could get it on any terms. To make matters 
worse, a panic began in England in March, the price of 
cotton fell from twenty to ten cents a pound, specie ceased 
to be imported, and large remittances in gold were demanded 
from the United States by Great Britain at the very time 
the banks were making ready to pay the second instalment 
on the first of April. 

The suffering produced by these causes was still further 
ageravated by the scarcity and high price of flour in the 
Eastern cities. The ravages of the Hessian fly in Pennsy]- 
vania during the summer of 1836 were such that by June 
the farmers were ploughing up their fields and buying wheat 
for seed. From Bucks, Montgomery, Luzerne, Lehigh, 
Northampton, Lancaster, York, and Cumberland counties, 
in Pennsylvania; from Maryland, east and west and on both 
shores of the bay; from western Virginia, from the great 
wheat region south of the James, and from Delaware, the 
one report was, the wheat crop is gone, nothing can save 
it. Even Tennessee did not escape. So wide-spread a dev- 
astation by the fly had never been known, it was said, in 
the memory of man. 

Wheat, which in April and May was steadily declining, 
began in July to rise in price, and carried flour up with 
it. By September, wheat was selling in Baltimore for two 
dollars and fifteen cents a bushel, and flour in New York 
at eight dollars and a half a barrel. The shortage in the 
crop and the certainty of a great increase in price led to 
importation, and by October ship-loads from England began 
to arrive at our ports. Ere the year closed nearly two hun- 
dred thousand bushels reached New York; * one hundred 
and eighteen thousand came to Baltimore in January, 1837,+ 


* Pennsylvania Inquirer, April 22, 1837. + Ibid., February 1, 1837. 
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and some five hundred thousand from Canada to the eastern 
part of our country during 1836.* 

By the first of February flour was selling at twelve 
dollars and a half a barrel in New York, and wheat at 
two dollars and a quarter a bushel at Baltimore. The 
distillers of Franklin County, Pennsylvania, met and con- 
sidered the best means of reducing, or, if necessary, stop- 
ping distillation for a time because of the scarcity and 
high price of bread-stuffs. The House of Representatives 
of Pennsylvania agreed to a resolution instructing the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to inquire into the expediency of levy- 
ing a tax for a short period on the distillation of ardent 
spirits. In Philadelphia the distress of the poor was such 
that the clergy of the city were appealed to and asked to 
urge their flocks to help women dependent on their needle 
for a living, and gave, as the causes of destitution, the high 
price of the necessaries of life and suspension of employ- 
ment.t| At New York a public meeting considered the 
case of seamstresses. The best of them, it was stated, could 
make but eight or nine coarse shirts a week, for which they 
received from six to twelve and a half cents a shirt. With 
flour at twelve dollars a barrel such wages would not purchase 
daily bread. A Philadelphia meeting appointed a committee 
to inquire into the cause of the high price of flour. They 
found it in the failure of the wheat crop, and recommended 
that the legislature establish public granaries for the storage 
of wheat. 

Affairs in New York were brought to a crisis by the 
leaders of the Anti-Monopoly, Equal Rights, or Locofoco 
party, who plastered the walls and fences of the city with 
a handbill calling a meeting of the people. 


* Montreal Courier. + Pennsylvania Inquirer, January 7, 1837. 
tBread, Meat, Rent, Fuel. 
Their prices must come down! 

(tay The voice of the people shall be heard, and must prevail ! 

(@¥~ The People will meet in the Park, rain or shine, at four 
o’clock on Monday afternoon, _g€J to inquire into the 
cause of the present distress and devise a suitable remedy. 
All friends of humanity, determined to resist monopolists 
and extortioners, are invited to attend. 
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On the appointed afternoon some five thousand persons— 
“mostly foreigners” according to one account, “the very 
ceanaille of the city ” according to another—gathered in front 
of the City Hall. Moses Jacques was chosen chairman, but 
the crowd was quickly parted into groups and addressed by 
several speakers on such topics as the currency, banking, 
high rents and extortionate prices, grasping landlords, and 
monopolizers of flour. Conspicuous among the orators was 
Alexander Ming, Jr., many times a candidate for City Re- 
corder. He closed his harangue by offering a set of resolu- 
tions to be presented to the legislature, and praying for a 
law prohibiting the circulation of bank notes under one hun- 
dred dollars. They were adopted, and Ming carried off on 
the shoulders of his admirers to Tammany Hall. 

Another speaker meanwhile was addressing another 
group of eager listeners, and, carried away by his denuncia- 
tion of the holders of flour, exclaimed, “ Fellow Citizens: 
Mr. Hart has now fifty-three thousand barrels of flour in 
his store. Let us go and offer him eight dollars a barrel, 
and if he does not take it’’—here somebody touched him 
on the shoulder— we shall depart from him in peace.” * 
The hint was enough, and his hearers set off in a body for 
the warehouse of Eli Hart & Co., in Washington Street, be- 
tween Cortlandt and Dey. The clerks, on the approach of 
the mob, hastened to shut the iron doors, but one was 
burst in, and barrels of flour were rolled into the street and 
there broken to pieces. Mr. Hart with a few police now 
arrived, but they were attacked with staves and stones and 
pelted with flour. The mayor was next to come, and at- 
tempted to make a speech; but he, too, was pelted with flour 
and driven from the scene. Barrels of flour and sacks of 
wheat meantime had been thrown from the windows by 
scores, and the flour eagerly gathered up by women and 
children. A thousand bushels of wheat and five hundred 
barrels of flour are said to have been destroyed. 
mT Senet a ea Terese it fee rn 


* New York Courier and Enquirer, February, 1837. New York Commercial 
Advertiser, February 14, 1837, Another version was: “ Let us go down peaceably 
and ask him to let us have it at ten dollars. If he won't, we'll-—-go peaceably 
away.” 
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While the mob was thus engaged, the cry “Meech! 
Meech!” was raised, and a part went off toward the East 
River to attack the warehouse of Meech & Co., in Coenties 
Slip; but stopped on the way and sacked the warehouse of 
Herrick & Co., and destroyed thirty barrels. 

In a card published in the newspapers, Hart & Co. re- 
marked that the impression prevailed that they were mo- 
nopolizing flour. The truth was, all flour in the city was the 
property of the millers and was held under the control of 
the owners. It was needless to say the destruction of an 
article could not tend to reduce the price. Nor did it, for 
flour at once went up fifty cents a barrel, and the callers 
petitioned the legislature for a law to make the city responsi- 
ble for the destruction of private property by mobs.* 

At a second meeting in the Park, a few weeks later, the 
crowd came bearing flags inscribed, c No rag money—give 
us gold or silver.” “Down with chartered monopolies! ” 
“We are now to see if we can make an effectual stand against 
the spirit of monopoly.” “We go for principle. No mo- 
nopolies!”” “ Equal Rights must and shall be preserved! ” 
“We will enjoy our liberties or die in the last ditch.” A 
carpenter’s bench was used for a platform, and, mounted on 
this, Ming urged his hearers not to use rag money, which 
was the foundation of aristocracy and monopoly. He would 
not, he said, counsel war on individuals, but against monopo- 
lists, aristocrats, speculators. Another speaker advised the 
crowd to go West in a body, buy land at a dollar and a quarter 
an acre, found a new State, and let the aristocrats build their 
own houses.+ This time the artillery paraded and no dis- 
order occurred. 

Ere another week passed the business world was startled 
by the news that three great cotton firms in New Orleans 
had failed for two and a half millions, and three New York 
firms at once suspended with liabilities of over nine millions.t 


* Pennsylvania Inquirer, March 2, 1837. 

+ United States Gazette, March 8, 1887. The meeting was held March 6. 

{ Silas Wright informed Van Buren that the failure of the Josephs, Jew 
brokers of New York, and four other houses was a cause of rejoicing, and that it 
was hoped other firms would be forced to stop. The desperation of these specu- 


£ 
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Money became so hard to get that none but the very best 
houses could secure any at two and a half per cent. a month. 
In vain the press urged the people to be calm. There was 
nothing terrible in the state of affairs, they were assured. 
No wealth had gone. But more failures were announced, 
gloom was visible on every face, and a deputation of mer- 
chants was sent to Philadelphia to seek aid from the United | 
States Bank.* In response to their appeal Biddle came at 
once to New York,+ and received from the chairman of an- 
other meeting a letter signed by nearly a hundred firms. 
He was asked “to interpose at this juncture ” by shipping 
coin, by selling bills of exchange in Europe, by the issue 
of post notes payable at Philadelphia, and of bonds payable 
at some distant day at London, Amsterdam, and Paris. 
In reply, he promised to have ready by the sailing of the 
next packet bonds payable in London which might be pur- 
chased and remitted in lieu of private bills, thus substitut- 
ing the better-known credit of the banks for that of private 
individuals. 

That same night a committee was appointed to visit the 
bank presidents and urge them to increase discounts and 
afford such other relief as was in their power. The banks 
readily agreed, the packets put off their sailing for a few 
days, and when they went carried out remittances consisting 
of bonds of the United States Bank, of the Morris Canal 
and Banking Company, endorsed by the Bank of North 
America, and a small amount of bills of exchange. t 

More failures were now announced, stocks fell, and 
private bills offered at ten per cent. discount found no 


ent Ee a Se el Se al ee UR Po 
lators had forced interest to “the enormous rate of seven per cent per month.” 
“IT have,” he wrote, “heard men of all political parties declare that it was non- 
sense to talk any longer of Treasury orders and currency bills, or of any action of 
the national or State governments as either having occasioned the mischief, or as 
being able to furnish the remedy; that the evil exists in the spirit of wild specu- 
lation which had existed for the last two years.” Wright to Van Buren, March 
21, 1837. Van Buren Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 

* Pennsylvania Inquirer, March 29, 1837. 

t Biddle’s letter to John A. Stevens, March 29, 1837.—Niles’s Register, April 8, 
1887, Vol. LII, p. 81. 

} Pennsylvania Inquirer, April 80, 1837. § Ibid., March 80, 1837. 
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buyers. The Wall Street banks, in hope of preventing a 
panic, agreed to an immediate discount of one and a half 
millions beyond ordinary lines, the Manhattan Bank offered 
to issue a million dollars in bonds payable at London, and 
the Bank of America to draw on the Rothschilds for a mil- 
lion. But news came from New Orleans that another house 
had “ gone by the board” for five millions, that Baltimore 
and Boston had begun to feel “‘ the flurry,” and stocks went 
lower than ever. “Stocks are down to-day,” said a New 
York paper, “ and the state of feeling is bad.” * “ Yester- 
day,” said another, ‘ was a day that tried men’s souls. The 
money market was tighter than ever. There were several 
failures yesterday, principally among our dry-goods people, 
which class of merchants were considered the cream of New 
York.”+ “ Business generally,” said a third, “is dull, and 
prices declining on most kinds of merchandise. There were 
two or three failures yesterday.” { Said a fourth, “ Stocks 
continue to fall, failures to take place, and commercial securi- 
ties to be less and less negotiable. The failure of St. John & 
Co. carried with it twelve or fifteen houses.” § Failures in 
New York by this time numbered ninety-eight, with over 
sixty million dollars in liabilities.||. Three days later the 
number was given as one hundred and twenty-eight.{ La- 
borers were now all out of employment. Book-printing 
stopped, furniture-makers discharged their hands, and peo- 
ple began to break up housekeeping. Trades unions, it was 
said, were nullified, and strikes no longer the order of the 
day. Provisions, wages, rents, prices, came down with a 
rush. 

At a meeting of merchants in the City Hall a committee 
was appointed to report on an application to the Governor 
requesting him to urge the legislature to loan its credit for 
six million dollars for ten years at ten per cent. per annum. 


* New York Journal of Commerce, April 6, 18387. 
+ New York Transcript, April 6, 1837. 

t+ New York Journal of Commerce, April 7, 1837. 
§ Ibid., April 8, 183'7. 

| Ibid. 

§] New York Herald, April 11, 1837. 
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The money was to be used to pay debts due in England, 
and not to be allowed to get into the hands of speculators.* 
The Board of Assistants, at the same time, listened to a 
report of its finance committee on a loan by the city of five 
millions on real estate.t+ 

By the middle of April failures in New York had 
reached one hundred and sixty-eight. A few had occurred 
in Philadelphia, and none in Baltimore, but in both cities 
money was “ distressingly tight.” In Charleston, at a con- 
ference of bank presidents, it was agreed that for sixty days 
only ten per cent. would be required on renewals, that weekly 
discounts would not be lessened, and that bills on the North 
should be taken at from one to two and a half per cent., 
according to time.{ At Mobile, nine-tenths of the merchants 
had suspended.§ At New Orleans, cotton on which fourteen 
cents a pound had been advanced would hardly sell at ten 
cents. Not a bank would buy a bill on New York.|| About 
the middle of April the largest cotton house in all the South- 
west failed for fifteen millions, and in two days’ time eight 
more followed, aggregating twenty-seven millions of lia- 
bilities, and the business world in the city was bankrupt. 
Every mail from the Southwest brought letters and news- 
papers full of dismal descriptions of business conditions. 
Since the first failure in New Orleans, in March, ten first- 
rate houses and some fifty smaller had stopped payment. 
One-fourth of the bank directors were insolvent, merchants 
no longer had confidence in each other, and banks distrusted 
their rivals and were distrusted by the people. Jive per 
cent. a month was necessary to negotiate the best paper, and 
a substantial guarantee of ultimate payment must be given, 
because every mail brought protested bills for large amounts. 
Excitement, anxiety, panic, pervaded all classes. Importa- 
tions of foreign goods had been immense, the merchants had 
fallen heavily in debt, and the commodities with which these 


* Pennsylvania Inquirer, April 25, 1837. The committee reported favorably 
and were ordered to memorialize the legislature. Ibid., April 17, 1887. The 
resolutions are in Niles’s Register, April 22, 1837, Vol. LI, p. 114. 

+ Pennsylvania Inquirer, April 10, 1837, t Ibid., April 14, 1837. 

§ Ibid., April 21, 1837. | Ibid., April 20, 1837. 
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debts were to be paid had depreciated astonishingly in value. 
Tobacco had fallen in price beyond all calculation. Cotton 
was down from seventeen to ten cents a pound, and no money 
could be had to buy it at that price. Instead of exporting 
bread-stuffs, the country, because of scanty crops, had been 
forced to draw on the granaries of Europe. Since February, 
1836, more than a million three hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand bushels of wheat had been imported from Europe. 
The cotton factors of Mobile and New Orleans, who made 
advances to the planters with which to buy land and slaves, 
and had even advanced on crops not planted, were unable to 
sell the cotton they had shipped. 

Distress meantime spread to the eastward. The shoe- 
makers of Lynn felt the pressure so keenly that a delegation 
was sent to New York to ascertain the state of affairs in 
that city. The manufacturers of Haverhill began to curtail 
business and dismiss hands. Whalers at Salem ceased fit- 
ting out their ships; the lumbermen of Bangor and Augusta 
were without orders, and scores of mechanics and laborers 
were leaving because of no work. 

The committee of New York merchants appointed to 
confer with the State authorities were met with the proposal 
that the banks should buy three and a half millions of five- 
per-cent. stock authorized to be issued for the construction 
of the Genesee Valley and the Black River canals, pay in 
instalments, and sell the stock to merchants, who should use 
it for remittances to Europe.* But such was their distress 
that another meeting was called to consider the present com- 
mercial crisis. The preamble of the resolutions adopted 
ascribed the wide-spread disaster which had overtaken the 
business world to the meddling of the General Government 
with the commercial and business interests of the country; 
to its interference with the currency; to its destruction of 
the national bank; to its attempt to substitute a metallic for 
a credit currency; and to the Treasury order known as the 
specie circular. The meeting, convinced of the truth of 
these charges, appointed a committee of fifty to go to Wash- 


* New York American, April 25, 1837. 
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ington and urge Van Buren to repeal the specie circular ;* 
to suspend, till January first, 1838, all suits on merchant 
bonds which might he over for non-payment; and to call 
a special session of Congress at as early a day as possible.+ 

While the committee was on its way to Washington 
alarming accounts of distress in the Southwest came by 
mail, In Mississippi the Governor had assembled the legis- 
lature, which it was feared would enact a stop law to delay 
the payment of debts, and a rumor was current that the 
people of several counties had taken the law into their own 
hands, compelled the sheriffs to resign, and that in Yazoo 
County they had pulled down the court-house. In his mes- 
sage the Governor laid the blame for existing troubles on 
interstate commerce. The people of Mississippi, he said, 
were fully competent to manage their commercial operations 
within their own borders. Just so long, then, as they con- 
sented to be tributary to or dependent on a large monopoliz- 
ing and in some respects a foreign emporium—New Or- 
leans—they must expect to experience disasters. As reme- 
dies, he suggested that the banks issue post notes bearing 
interest and receivable by the State in payment of all de- 
mands; that slaves should not be brought into the State for 
sale, thus checking the drain of capital from the State; and 
that the railroads in progress should be pushed to completion. 

A public meeting at Mobile called on the Governor to 
summon the legislature in special session and urge it to issue 
State bonds redeemable in twenty years, and authorize the 
banks to issue post notes receivable in payment of debts, but 
on no account to enact any law tending to impair the obliga- 


* Jackson, while on his way home, wrote to Van Buren, making an earnest 
plea for the specie circular. ‘You may rest assured,” said he, “that nineteen- 
twentieths of the whole people approve it—all except the speculators and their 
secret associates or partners.” Jackson to Van Buren, Smithland, Kentucky, 
March 22, 1837. Van Buren Manuscripts.—Rives urged the President to rescind 
the Treasury order. This was clearly the popular sentiment, as the resolution of 
Congress, passed at the end of the session and pocket-vetoed, proved. Rives to 
Van Buren, April 7, 1837. Van Buren Manuscripts—Cambreleng assured him 
that the Treasury order fortified the banks of the West, and an Albany correspond- 
ent that it saved the banks and thousands of individuals from ruin. 

+ Pennsylvania Inquirer, April 27, 1837. 
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tion of contracts. In New Orleans more firms had failed, 
the levee was deserted, few steamboats came or went, and 
negroes worth twelve hundred dollars were offered at three 
hundred. y 

The New York committee having reached Washington 
and requested an audience, the President named an hour, 
suggested that their communication be made in writing, and 
having read it, answered in writing, declined to repeal the 
specie circular or summon Congress, but expressed his will- 
ingness to consider the suspension of suits on merchant bonds. 

Greatly displeased with the President’s answer, the com- 
mittee went back to New York and reported to another 
meeting, which adopted resolutions denouncing his conduct. 
The meeting was glad that all the States had not yet chosen 
members of the next House of Representatives, and hoped 
Providence would guide the people in their choice; heartily 
approved of a national bank, and regarded the defeat of 
Clay’s land bill, the removal of the deposits, the veto of the 
bank bill, the veto of the bill rescinding the specie circular, 
as sure signs of “an infusion of monarchical principles into 
our system which demands the prompt and regular action 
of every patriot.* 

The city was then in a state of intense excitement, for 
on the morning of the day on which the meeting was held the 
Dry Dock Bank had closed its doors and suspended. On 
Sunday evening, May seventh, at a general meeting of bank 
directors, the state of the Dry Dock Bank was laid before 
them, assurances were given that it could not go through 
Monday without aid, and help was requested. This was re- 
fused, and when Monday came the bank announced its 
failure. A run on all the banks during Monday and Tues- 
day forced a meeting of directors Tuesday evening, and on 
Wednesday, May tenth, all banks save three suspended specie 
payment. That evening, at a public meeting in the Phila- 
delphia exchange, the banks were recommended to suspend 
in order to keep their specie, and did so the next morning. 


* Niles’s Register, May 18, 1837, Vol. LII, pp. 165-167. 
+ Pennsylvania Inquirer, May 11, 1837. 
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A public meeting approved the act, and councils ordered the 
issue of loan certificates to the amount of one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars to take the place of specie. They 
were to be in denominations of twenty-five and fifty cents, 
and one, three, six, seven, and eight dollars,* and receivable 
for taxes and water rates. 

In the far Southwest suspension began before it did in 
New York.+ On May fourth the Planters’ and the Agri- 
cultural banks led the way; on the ninth the State Bank at 
Montgomery, Alabama, refused to pay out specie; those 
in Mobile did so on the eleventh, and in New Orleans on the 
twelfth. 

On the evening of the ninth the Baltimore Board of 
Trade, after due consideration, reported to a meeting of 
merchants, waiting in the rotunda of the Exchange, that 
it was expedient to suspend specie payment on bills under 
ten dollars; but when news came of the general suspension 
in New York, the Baltimore banks suspended, and the city 
government followed the example of Philadelphia and issued 
small notes in sums of five, ten, twenty-five, and fifty cents, 
and one and two dollars. The Common Council of New 
York, however, unanimously rejected a request from the 
Chamber of Commerce that the city should apply to the 
legislature for authority to issue small bills. 

Suspension of specie payments and the immediate dis- 
appearance of silver small change at once brought on a conflict 
with the Post-Office Department, for the postmaster at Balti- 


* Pennsylvania Inquirer, May 12, 1837. 
+ The dates of suspension in the chief commercial cities were: 
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¢ Pennsylvania Inquirer, May-17, 1837. The ordinance is in Niles’s Register, 
May 20, 1837, Vol. LII, p. 170. 
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more was required to collect all postages in specie, and 
neither receive nor pay out the notes of banks which did not 
pay specie on demand. When the people protested vigor- 
ously and the postmaster wrote to Kendall, he was told that 
the funds of the Post-Office Department were part of the 
revenue of the United States, and were to be collected as 
the law required. 

In a few places, as at Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia, and at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, the banks stood 
out and continued paying specie, but they, too, were soon 
forced to succumb; * and as the news of suspension in the 
great cities spread over the country the banks in time every- 
where refused to redeem their notes in coin. 

Two results followed. The government had now no banks 
in which it could lawfully make deposits,+ nor, since March 
third, could its officials pay out bank notes of a less denomina- 
tion than twenty dollars “in any case whatever in which 
money is to be paid by the United States,” { nor bills of any 
denomination unless they were payable on demand “ in gold 
and silver coin.” Van Buren was thus forced to do what 
he had declined to do at the request of the New York 
merchants, and on May fifteenth issued his proclamation 
summoning Congress to meet in extra session on the first 
Monday in September. 

But the banks in many States had made themselves liable 
to forfeitures of their charters by suspending specie pay- 
ments. Demands were therefore made on the Governors 
by the people for special sessions of State legislatures to 
authorize suspension, at least for a time. The Governor 
of Pennsylvania refused to summon the legislature. Present 
evils, he said, were not caused by the government of Penn- 
sylvania, but by the general government meddling with the 
currency. Pennsylvania, therefore, could not cure them. 
To authorize the banks to issue notes under five dollars 


NO OSA ST UE I Ae TTT 


* Pennsylvania Inquirer, May 24, 1837. 

+ “No bank shall be selected or continued as a deposit of public money which 
shall not redeem its notes and bills, on demand, in specie.”—Sec. 5, Act of June 
23, 1836. 

¢ Act of April 14, 1886, Sec. 2. 
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would be the infliction of a permanent evil to cure a tem- 
porary ill. To exempt the banks from loss of their charters 
would increase bank-note circulation. A stay law would 
accustom the people to disregard the obligations of debt. In 
Louisiana the Governor declined to call a special session, 
because Congress had sole power to regulate the currency. 
In New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Virginia, Alabama, and 
Illinois, acts were passed legalizing the suspension of specie 
payments for a short time under certain conditions. In 
Kentucky the Governor declined to summon the legislature. 
In New York and Connecticut, where the legislators were 
in session, suspension was made legal and the banks relieved 
from the penalties they had incurred. 

At Boston, a report and resolutions by a committee on 
the issue of small bills was tabled in the Common Council. 
In Wilmington, where the City Council had ordered the 
issue of bills, a public meeting adopted resolutions declaring 
that the legislature, not the City Council, had authority to 
issue change notes, and that the Governor ought to call the 
legislature in extra session. The corporation of Georgetown, 
in the District of Columbia, issued small notes, as did many 
individuals.* But when the mayor of Washington recom- 
mended the City Council to do so, a public meeting opposed 
the plan as an impolitic and dangerous expedient in direct 
contradiction to an act of Congress, appealed to the banks 
to redeem their five-dollar notes in specie, and appointed 
a committee to visit the banks, and adjourned till the de- 
cision of the directors was known. At Philadelphia a public 
meeting, so large that twenty thousand persons were said 
to have attended, adopted violent resolutions, and appointed 
a committee to visit the banks and ask why they had sus- 


* A small-change note of New Orleans read: 
Faith of the Second Municipality Pledged 
No. 193 12} CENTS No. 193 


Municipality No. two promises to pay to the order of Seth W. Nye, 
comptroller, TWELVE AND A HALF CENTS, on demand. 


J. Doane, TJ’reasurer. 
New Orveans, May 20, 1837. 
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pended specie payments, and if they would redeem their 
five or two dollar notes. 

The meeting denounced the British party, the British 
bank, and the British press in the United States, charged the 
bank with exporting specie in order “ to bolster up with the 
treasure and lawful currency of the United States the ruined 
fortunes of Europe’s monarchies, and leave the American 
nation to the use of a spurious paper currency ”’; accused the 
Common Council of issuing small notes for the purpose of 
putting silver coin out of circulation, exporting it to Europe 
and raising the price of all the necessaries of life, and asserted 
that “the United States are indebted to no nation under 
heaven.” ‘The meeting declared the citizens were sternly op- 
posed to the issuing of paper certificates of stock as substi- 
tutes for specie currency, and threatened to prosecute any 
corporation, company, or individual that offered such substi- 
tutes in payment of wages or for articles bought; denounced 
monopolies in general and moneyed monopolies in particular ; 
considered the banking system one of fraud and oppression ; 
maintained that “ hard money ” was the only just and legal 
currency; called for a law forbidding banks to issue paper 
money; and agreed not to vote for any man who was not 
opposed to all banks and in favor of gold and silver as 
the only circulating medium. 

The banks told the committee that suspension of specie 
payments in New York made suspension necessary in Phila- 
delphia. 

When this reply was reported to a later meeting, more 
resolutions were adopted, and a committee of one hundred 
was appointed to ascertain the most prompt and proper mode 
of proceeding against individuals and corporations for vio- 
lating the law by issuing and circulating small notes. 

A great Baltimore meeting indorsed the specie circular 
and the refusal of Van Buren to rescind it, denounced the 
British bank party and the resolutions of the merchants at 
New York and Boston, declared that the remarkable coin- 
cidence in the time of suspension of specie payment by the 
banks of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and elsewhere, 
was proof of the secret acts of the Bank of the United States; 
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described the banking system as a “ well-matured system of 
fraud and deception,” impoverishing the mass of the people 
and enriching a few, and called on the President to order 
the Director of the Mint to coin “only pieces of smaller 
value, as of five, ten, and twenty-five cents.” 

The Washington committee appointed to request the 
banks to resume specie payments for small notes reported 
that they declined, and the meeting, having heard the report, 
adopted a resolution approving a temporary suspension, if 
not continued longer than was necessary to prepare for an 
early resumption. A minority report by one member of the 
committee having been refused consideration, he called an- 
other meeting, which adopted it. 

At New York the Locofoco party met, heard speeches 
from Ming and his followers, endorsed ihe specie circular, 
called for the eradication of the “curse of paper money,” 
demanded that the friends of equal rights present “a bold 
and united front to the chartered violators of man’s natural 
rights and the legalized robbers of the poor,” and described 
the cry of the speculators for a “new national promise 
factory”? to be chartered by Congress, as an insult to the 
American people. 

_ A meeting in Faneuil Hall to consider the propriety. of 
obeying the ‘‘ post-office specie circular,’ approved a report 
recommending that it should be resisted peaceably if possible, 
forcibly if necessary, but at all hazards resisted. The post- 
master was requested to postpone the execution of the order 
till he could hear from the department. 

Despite the opposition to corporation shinplasters, as the 
small-change notes were called, the amount put out proved 
far from enough, and the doneicies was now made good 
by the issue of more, either by the cities or by individuals.* 


* Those in New York were adorned with cuts of pigs or portraits of indi- 
viduals. 
The Hees will be entitled to 
FIFTY CENTS’ VALUE IN REFRESHMENTS 
_ At the Auction Hotel, 
123 and 125 Water Street. 


New York, May, 1837. 
CHARLES RiDABOCK. 
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Thus the city government of Baltimore authorized an addi- 
tional three hundred and fifty thousand dollars in certifi- 
cates ; the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company began to pay 
wages with its own change notes; and New York and Phila- 
delphia were flooded with the tickets of hotels, coffee-houses, 
and storekeepers. Where banks were forbidden to issue notes 
under five dollars they resorted to certificates.* Copper 
tokens resembling cents, and stamped with designs and mot- 
toes of a political character, were thrown by thousands into 
circulation. One was inscribed “ Bentonian Currency— 
Mint Drop”; another, “ Van Buren Metallic Currency ” ; 
on the obverse of a third was a tortoise carrying a sub- 
treasury safe and the legend, “ Executive experiment”; on 
the reverse a running jackass and the words “I follow in 
the footsteps of my illustrious predecessor.’ Another hailed 
the inauguration of Webster as President in 1841.+ 
Nowhere in all the land were the banks in such condi- 
tion as in Michigan. In March of 1837 an act popularly 
known as the General Banking Law was passed by the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of introducing competition into a busi- 
ness monopolized by a few favored corporations. Any ten 
or more freeholders with a capital of not less than fifty 
thousand and not more than three hundred thousand dollars 


GOOD FOR 124 CENTS 
At Horn’s Custom-House Hotel. 
J. Horn, JR. 
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might, the law provided, associate and form a banking cor- 
poration. Thirty per cent. of the stock must be paid in specie 
before the bank could begin business; security in bonds and 
mortgages, or approved bonds of resident freeholders, must 
be given for the payment of all debts and the redemption of 
all bills, and failure to pay notes in lawful currency on de- 
mand was to effect a loss of charter. 

Scarcely had the law been enacted, and before a single 
bank had gone into business, when the panic burst upon the 
country; the fifteen old banks suspended, and the Governor 
called the legislature in extra session. His message was as 
vigorous a denunciation of the evils of paper money and 
banks as the most ardent equal-righter could have desired. 
But neither he nor the legislature understood what he ut- 
tered, and in place of repealing the general banking law, sus- 
pension of specie payment was authorized till May of 1838, 
and any ten freeholders with sufficient capital were at lib- 
erty to organize a bank and issue notes in a state of suspen- 
sion. It may well be supposed that banks sprang into ex- 
istence everywhere. Before the end of the year twenty-one 
were organized and in full operation. 

Thirty per cent. was supposed to be paid in gold and sil- 
ver. But this provision was easily evaded. In some cases a 
small sum in specie was paid in, drawn out, and paid in again 
and again till the required sum was secured on the books.* 
In others, certificates of individuals falsely stating that they 
held amounts of specie for the bank were counted as specie. 
The most common practice was to borrow the specie required, 
organize the bank, and then pass the coin on from town to 
town and bank to bank, the very same money serving to “ set 
in motion a number of institutions.” + 

Many did not even go through these formalities, and had 
neither banking house, vaults, capital, nor specie. The 


* Documents accompanying the Journal of the Senate of the State of Michigan, 
1839, p. 432. 

+ The story of these operations is told in full in the Report of the Bank Com- 
missioners to the Michigan Legislature in January, 1889. Documents accompany- 
ing the Journal of the Senate of the State of Michigan at the Annual Session in 
1839, p. 192. 
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story of the Farmers’. and Merchants’ Bank of St. Joseph, 
at Centerville, as told by the Attorney-General, may well be 
taken as the history of others. The bank had been organ- 
ized, notice of the fact had been published, and just as it was 
about to go into operation a “ financier” who had acquired 
“ eonsiderable experience in the science of banking, and who 
thus controlled a manufactory of the most approved mate- 
rial for establishing banks, happened to pass that way,” and 
having his specie certificates, memorandum, and checks all 
ready, “he succeeded in convincing the original publishers 
of the notice so fully of his superior skill in financiering, that 
the whole management of the concern was at once given up to 
him.” 

The bills he had with him were intended for the Farmers’ 
and Merchants’ Bank of St. Joseph, a village in another 
county. But the words “at Centerville”? were stamped on 
them in red ink, “and from this circumstance the bank de- 
rived its cognomen of ‘ red dog.’” Nineteen thousand eight 
hundred dollars in these bills were then “‘ palmed off by the 
principal financier,” thereby violating the law in “ thirteen 
important particulars,” for the bank had no corporate exist- 
ence, no certificate from the bank commissioners, no part of 
its capital paid in specie, no actual capital, and most of its 
so-called stockholders were non-residents. * 

By the close of 1837 the currency was in such a state 
that the legislature appointed three bank commissioners, 
made it their duty to inspect each bank at least once every 
three months, and forbade any bank organized after January 
first, 1838, to suspend specie payment. But the law was 
utterly defied. Twenty-eight were organized after its enact- 
ment and issued their notes in a state of suspension. 

The commissioners were all activity; but the organizers 
of the wild-cat banks were too quick for them. Specie which 
they counted at one bank was packed up and sent on ahead 
to be counted by them at the next. ‘‘ The singular spectacle 
was presented,” say the commissioners in their report, “ of 
the officers of the State seeking banks in situations the most 


* Report of the Attorney-General, Documents, etc., pp. 518-523. 
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inaccessible and remote from trade, and finding at every step 
an increase of labor, because of new and unknown organiza- 
tions. . . . Gold and silver flew about the country with 
the celerity of magic; its sounds were heard in the depths of 
the forest, yet, like the wind, one knew not whence it came or 
whither it was going.” * One bank was found in a saw- 
mill. At another, what seemed kegs of specie were kegs of 
nails with a little specie on top. As a newspaper said, “ every 
village plat with a house, or even without a house, if it had 
a hollow stump to serve as a vault, was the site of a bank.” + 
The notes of these banks, despite the efforts of the commis- 
sioners, were spread abroad in the community “in every 
manner and through every possible channel.” Property, 
produce, live stock, everything which the people were tempted 
by high prices to dispose of, were paid for in notes which the 
issuers knew were utterly worthless. Every device possible 
was resorted to by the organizers to shift responsibility, “so 
that the singular exhibition has been made of banks passing 
from hand to hand like a species of merchandise, each suc- 
cessive purchaser less conscientious than the preceding, and 
resorting to the most desperate measures for reimbursement 
on his speculation.” { By the end of 1838, the commissioners 
estimated, a million dollars of worthless paper was in the 
hands of the people. The insolvent banks were closed up as 
rapidly as possible, and by the end of 1839 forty-two had 
passed out of existence. | 

As the panic spread and distress and ruin became gen- 
eral, the press, both Whig and Democratic, sought for causes 
and remedies. The pressure for money in Great Britain, 
said the Democratic journals, had raised interest from two 
and a half to five per cent. a year. This stopped the export 
of money to our country. British merchants were no longer 
able to accept, with the usual freedom, bills of exchange 
drawn on shipments of American produce. British capi- 
talists could no longer accept loans secured by American 


* Documents accompanying the Journal of the Senate of the State of Michigan, 
1839, p. 193. 

+ Michigan, by T. McI. Cooley, p. 269. 

¢ Documents, etc., p. 194. 
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stock, British manufacturers could no longer give credit to 
American importers, and when the price of cotton fell five 
cents a pound in England, and cargoes on which loans had 
been made would not sell for the money advanced, the 
great factors of New Orleans and Mobile were ruined. 
With them went down the planters of Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee, who had pledged their crops, and 
even their anticipated crops, as security for funds advanced 
by the factors to buy more land and slaves. 

With the factors also went down the houses in New York 
and Philadelphia which were under acceptance of New Or- 
leans bills of exchange drawn in anticipation of shipments 
or remittances of sterling bills never made. Clearly, from 
the Democratic point of view, the causes were money strin- 
gency in Great Britain and overtrading in the United 
States. 

The Whigs found the causes of financial embarrassment 
in the removal of the deposits from the Atlantic to the West- 
ern States, thus enabling the banks in that section of the 
country to loan more freely than ever; in the use of this 
money by speculators to buy government land, and by others 
to start new banks which issued money for speculation; in 
the craze for speculation in government land thus started, 
and the rolling up in the deposit banks of an immense sur- 
plus, not in money but in bank credits ; in the destruction of 
the national bank and the consequent rise of hundreds of 
State banks; in the disorders of the currency produced by 
driving out small notes in an attempt to create a specie cur- 
rency; in the manner in which the surplus had been dis- 
tributed and in the specie circular. The government, not 
the merchants, from the Whig point of view, had caused the 
panic. 

Political leaders also had causes to ascribe and remedies 
to suggest. Now is the time, wrote Jackson, to separate the _ 
government from all banks. Let it take and pay out nothing 
but gold and silver, and leave the commercial community 
and the banks to take care of themselves. Both were money- 
making concerns devoid of patriotism, each looking to its 


own interest, regardless of others. The history of the world 
28 
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had never recorded such base treachery and perfidy as had 
been committed against the government by the deposit banks. 
He was pleased to see that the Democracy was uniting on a 
plan of separating the government from corporations of all 
kinds, and of collecting and keeping the revenue by its own 
agents. Reduce the revenue to the real needs of the govern- 
ment, collect it in gold and silver, give no credits, make 
all payments in coin, and the country would have a metal- 
lie currency, no more overtrading, and prosperity in all 
branches of business.* He hoped no Treasury notes would 
be issued. 

The Federal Government, said Benton, is now a second 
time paying the penalty for its connection with the paper 
system. She had lost her revenues, but, thanks to the States, 
that gave her a public domain, thanks to Jefferson who 
purchased Louisiana, thanks to Jackson who had rescued 
the public lands from the hands of speculators, there was 
land enough left to support the government for many years 
to come and hard money enough to enable the people to 
buy it. Jackson’s policy had led to the accumulation of 
eighty millions of gold and silver, and these millions would 
furnish the mints with plenty of bullion for the coinage of 
small change and the extinction of the pestiferous issues of 
paper. The suspension of specie payments by the banks in 
a time of peace and tranquillity would be the death of the 
paper system by its own hand.t+ 

John Quincy Adams told a committee that came to pre- 
sent a gold-headed cane, that the government was to blame, 
but not solely to blame, for the ruin and bankruptcy which 
had overtaken the country. Unrestrained pursuit of in- 
ordinate wealth, and abuse of credit, were the immediate 
causes, and a national bank chartered by Congress to control 
all State banks and regulate the currency was the only means 
of restoring and maintaining specie payments. 

Webster, who at the end of the session attended a great 
Whig dinner given in his honor at Niblo’s Garden, in New 


* Letter from Jackson, July 25, 1887. Globe, August 9, 1837. 
¢ Benton to S. V. Noland, May 31, 1837, in Missouri Argus. Niles’s Register, 
June 24, 1837, vol. lii, p. 268. 
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York, and had then gone on a Western tour, expressed 
his views in a series of speeches, which were read with great 
interest. In the Niblo’s Garden speech, delivered on March 
fifteenth, he declared himself “opposed to the cession of 
the public lands to the States; to the collection of revenue 
beyond the just and reasonable wants of the government; in 
favor of protection to American labor and industry ; against 
the annexation of Texas, the rapid advance of executive 
authority, and the specie circular; and in favor of a specie 
basis for our circulation, and for specie as a part of our 
circulation, so far as it may be practicable and convenient.” 

When Wheeling was reached, the panic was sweeping 
over the country; merchants were failing, the banks had sus- 
pended, and the President had called for an extra session 
of Congress. Reviewing the causes of the panic, he at- 
tributed them all to the financial policy of Jackson since 
the veto of the recharter of the bank, and declared “ it is in 
vain, therefore, to say that the present state of affairs is 
owing, not to the acts of the government, but to other causes 
over which the government had no control. Much of it is 
owing to the course of the national government, and what is 
not so, to causes the operation of which government was 
bound, in duty, to use all legal powers to control. 
No doubt we shall hear every cause but the true ones ee ened 
for the present distress. It will be laid to the bank, it will 
be laid to the merchants, it will be laid to the Ponaeeeran 
it will be laid to the tariff, it will be laid to the north star 
or to the malign influence of the last comet whose tail swept 
near or across the orbit of our earth, before we shall be 
allowed to ascribe it to its just, main causes—a tampering 
with the currency, and an attempt to stretch executive power 
over a subject not constitutionally within its reach.” At 
Dorchester he declared that the great and interesting ques- 
tion of the currency was before the people, and no relief 
could be expected till they took these concerns into their 
own hands. 

The contrary view was set forth in an address of the 
Albany General Republican Committee. The causes of the 
panic, in its opinion, were overtrading, which rolled up in 
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Europe a balance of sixty millions against our merchants; 
the spirit of wild speculation, which drew fifty millions from 
trade and commerce to be invested in Western lands, cities 
on paper, and unproductive property; the great fire in New 
York, which destroyed twenty-eight millions of property; 
reckless extravagance of all classes; the preparatory steps for 
the distribution of the revenue, which, it could “not be 
denied, disturbed exchanges, unsettled the currency, and 
aggravated the evils” under which the country suffered. 
The remedies were, no more revenue than the public exi- 
gencies required, a divorce of bank and State, and the col- 
lection and safe keeping of public funds by public agents. 

The Whig State Convention of Ohio called for a na- 
tional convention of Whigs, to meet at Pittsburg, in June, 
1838, and nominate candidates for the presidency and vice- 
presidency, named William H. Harrison as its choice, and 
attributed present evils to a succession of abuses and usurpa- 
tions on the part of Jackson dating back to 1829. 

An anti-bank convention at Harrisburg, in an address 
to the people, drew a dismal picture of deserted streets, of 
canals and railroads so little used that nearly one-half the 
boats and cars had been withdrawn, of business stopped, 
of merchants and mechanics idle, the necessaries of life ex- 
orbitantly high, and the means of purchase gone; of creditors 
pressing, debtors unable to pay, banks closed, specie pay- 
ment suspended and the laws of the State shamefully violated, 
and the currency, “the very life-blood of business,” so 
diseased “‘ that a general paralysis has seized upon our pros- 
perity,” and threatened “ to sweep it with the besom of de- 
struction.” Neither the removal of the deposits, nor the 
specie circular, nor any of the financial measures of Jack- 
son’s administration, in the opinion of the convention, had 
produced this distress. The banks with their credit system 
had caused it all. In two years’ time Pennsylvania alone 
had increased her banking capital from seventeen millions to 
fifty-eight millions. The remedy was, make bank stockhold- 
ers directly and effectively liable, limit the issue of notes to 
the amount of paid-in capital, and prohibit the circulation of 
bills under twenty dollars. 
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The New Hampshire Republican State Convention de- 
clared against another Bank of the United States, and as- 
serted that the present state of the currency was proof of 
the soundness of the policy of Jackson, and demanded that 
his policy be pursued with unwavering steadfastness by New 
Hampshire. 

A business men’s convention at Philadelphia, a meeting 
composed of delegates from different parts of the country, 
attributed the depressed condition of business to the craze 
for speculation and consequent withdrawal of money from 
the usual channels of business; the distribution of the sur- 
plus; excessive issue of bank paper; the extensive and rash 
speculation in public lands, city lots, and stocks in which 
men of limited resources had engaged in their zeal “‘ to make 
haste to be rich’; neglect of agriculture and a consequent 
importation of bread-stuffs; idleness, luxury, and extrava- 
gance, and intense political excitement involving the mon- 
eyed institutions of the country and the ordinary pursuits 
of business men. A gold and silver currency as the only 
standard, and a bank paper not redeemable at all times, were 
condemned as unjust, and payment of duties in cash, dis- 
tribution of the public land sales, a uniform system of 
bankruptcy, and the cultivation of silk—of which twenty- 
three millions’ worth was imported during 1836—were 
demanded. 

The views of the President were made public when Con- 
gress met in September. They had been assembled, the mem- 
bers were told, because the suspension of specie payment by 
the banks made it impossible to obey the requirement that the 
revenue should not be deposited in any bank which did not 
redeem its notes in specie on demand; because he feared the 
financial condition of the country would so cut down the 
public revenue that the government would be unable to pay 
expenses; because of urgent appeals from merchants for in- 
dulgence in the payment of their bonds for duties; and 
because of the law forbidding the use by the United States 
of any bank note not convertible, on demand, into gold or 
silver at the will of the holder. The causes of the panic he 


gave as “ over-action in all departments of business,”’ exces- 
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sive issues of bank paper, and “ other facilities for the acqui- 
sition and enlargement of credit.” 

The consequences of this redundant credit, Van Buren 
said, were a reckless spirit of speculation; a foreign debt of 
more than thirty millions; extension to country merchants 
of credit for goods far beyond the wants of the people; invest- 
ment of thirty-nine millions in unproductive public lands; 
the creation of debts to an almost countless amount for lots 
in existing and anticipated cities and towns; the outlay of 
immense sums for improvements, many of which had already 
been found to be ruinously improvident; the diversion, to 
other pursuits, of labor which should have been applied to 
agriculture, and the expenditure, in consequence, of more 
than two million dollars for wheat imported since the first of 
January, 1837; and the rapid growth, among all classes, of 
extravagance and luxurious habits founded on merely fan- 
cied wealth. 

That such a state of affairs should long continue was im- 
possible. Disaster was inevitable, and was hastened by cir- 
cumstances insufficient in themselves to produce such wide- 
spread ruin. The great loss caused by the burning of New 
York city in 1835, the disturbing effects of the transfers of 
money under the deposit act, and the measures taken by for- 
eign creditors to reduce their debts and withdraw a large 
part of the specie from our country, were the immediate 
causes of our embarrassment. 

Matters which needed attention at once were, therefore, 
the regulation by law of the safe-keeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursement of the public funds; a designation of the kind of 
money to be received and paid by the government; the terms 
of indulgence to be extended to individuals and banks in- 
debted to the government; and such measures for the relief 
of the country as were constitutional and proper. 

He could never consent, the President said, to the creation 
of another bank. To a further connection of the government 
and the State banks he was equally opposed. He was in favor 
of designating certain public officers to keep and disburse the 
public money of the government, of receiving and paying 
out nothing but specie, of a uniform bankruptcy law, of with- 
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holding the fourth instalment of the surplus, and of issuing 
Treasury notes to be redeemed as this instalment was col- 
lected from the deposit banks. 

When the standing committees of the Senate had been 
announced, the remarks of the President were sent to the 
Committee on Finance, which promptly reported three impor- 
tant bills. One postponed indefinitely the payment of the 
fourth instalment of the surplus; another authorized the issue 
of Treasury notes; the third gave permission to the Secre- 
tary to extend the time of payment of each duty bond six 
months from the day it fell due. Three days later the same 
committee presented a bill which imposed additional duties, 
as depositories, on certain public officers. 

The Senate had now before it bills providing for such 
legislation as the President had suggested, and proceeded at 
once to discuss the postponement of the fourth instalment 
of the surplus. The Whig leaders were opposed, because 
withholding it would cause great inconvenience to the States 
and the people, and because provision could be made to pay 
it without a great addition to the sum which must be raised 
for the use of the Treasury. The Democrats supported it, 
because there were not nine millions and a quarter in the 
Treasury to distribute, and because the deposit act did not 
provide for a gift or loan to the States of a specific sum, but a 
transfer for safe-keeping of a surplus not needed by the gov- 
ernment. There was no surplus, nothing to transfer for 
safe-keeping, and not a cent in the Treasury the government 
did not need. Why, then, deposit the fourth instalment, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury might, on October sec- 
ond, demand the return of every cent of it? These reasons 
prevailed, and by a vote of twenty-eight to seventeen the 
bill was passed. 

The bill authorizing the issue of ten millions of Treasury 
notes in denominations of not less than one hundred dollars, 
bearing interest not greater than six per cent., each to be 
redeemed one year from the date on which it was issued, 
to be transferred by delivery and endorsement, and to be 
everywhere receivable for all taxes and duties levied, for all 
public lands sold by and all debts due the United States; and 
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the bill to extend the time of payment of merchant bonds, 
were next hurried through, and that which came to be called 
the sub-Treasury bill, the divorce bill, was taken up for 
debate. 

By it the Treasurer of the United States, the treasurers 
of the Mint and its branches, all collectors of customs and 
surveyors acting as such, all receivers of public money, and 
all postmasters, were required to keep safely the public 
money that came into their possession till ordered by proper 
authority to be paid out or be transferred. Marshals, district 
attorneys, and patentees might make payments to the Treas- 
urer in Washington, or to the Mint, or to any branch, or, 
when more convenient, to a collector or receiver. Additional 
clerks might be hired, and vaults and fire-proof chests for the 
safe-keeping of the funds might be purchased. 

To this bill Calhoun moved an amendment, that from 
and after January first, 1838, three-fourths of all sums due 
for duties, taxes, sales of public land, and other debts, might 
be paid in notes of specie-paying banks; one-half after Janu- 
ary first, 1839; one-fourth after January first, 1840; and 
after January first, 1841, in such notes, bills, or paper 
issued under authority of the United States as might be 
directed by law. After that date all disbursements of the 
United States or the Post-Office Department should be in 
gold, or silver, or such notes or paper as might be author- 
ized by law. 

The debate ran on for two weeks, and in the course of it 
nineteen Senators made long speeches. The Whigs opposed 
the bill because it would greatly increase executive patronage ; 
would separate the government from the people; provide one 
sort of currency, gold and silver, for the government, and an- 
other, such as the State banks furnished, for the people; and 
because it offered no security for the safe-keeping of the 
funds. It presented a strong temptation to peculation, would 
lead to favoritism to political partisans in the payment of 
duties, was unjust to the banks, and ruinous to the prosperity 
of the country. Specie would be drawn from circulation and 
from the vaults of the banks and held by the sub-treasuries, 
and the country be left without sufficient circulating medium 
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to transact ordinary business. Stripped of specie, the credit 
of the banks would decline, their paper would depreciate, and 
with it the price of labor and of every sort of property. The 
banks, in self-defense, would be forced to curtail loans and 
call on their debtors for payment. Business would come to 
a standstill, the farmer would find no market for his wool, 
his grain, his produce; the merchant would be forced to sus- 
pend, the manufacturer to close his factory, the mechanic 
to dismiss his hands, and the laborer to go without work. 
Webster took constitutional grounds. It was the duty of the 
government to go beyond the mere regulation of gold and 
silver coins, and establish and maintain a paper currency 
as a medium of commerce for the country. But the message, 
the bill, and the proposed amendment all denied such a duty, 
disclaimed such power, and confined the constitutional obli- 
gations of the government to the mere regulation of the coins 
and the care of the revenue. Clay declared that a disunion 
of the government and the banks would be followed by a 
disunion of the States. 

The Democrats replied that a divorce of bank and State 
would give the Treasury direct possession and a perfect knowl- 
edge of its funds at all times; would relieve it of all trouble 
with unavailable funds, of all necessity of using its means 
to sustain the credit of banks when brought into Jeopardy 
by revulsion in trade; would free Congress from bank influ: 
ence of all sorts, leave the banks to operate on their own 
capital, and build up public confidence in their integrity in- 
dependent of government patronage and public money, and 
stimulate if not compel them to bring their paper to par 
with gold and silver. 

To say that the bill would create one kind of currency 
for the government and another for the people was false. 
Who have given the people a base currency? The banks. 
To whom should the people look for a better currency? To 
the States? They could not “coin money,” nor “ regulate 
the value thereof.” Congress alone had power to do these 
things. Because the banks had flooded the country with 
notes which did not pass at their face value, must the gov- 
ernment bring down its standard to their level? To say that 
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the bill would fearfully extend the patronage of the govern- 
ment, was absurd. The bill created no new officers. It merely 
added new duties, new responsibilities, new bonds and securi- 
ties for a faithful performance of these new duties to a few 
officers already appointed. Would their places be any more 
desirable because of these duties? Would the political power 
of the executive over them be any greater because they were 
to be held responsible under bond for the safe-keeping of the 
public money? To say that the effect of the system would 
be the hoarding of gold and silver in the sub-treasuries, and 
its consequent withdrawal from business, was ridiculous. If 
the revenue was made to bear a just relation to expenditure 
there would be nothing to hoard. What would be received 
with one hand would be paid out with the other. The specie 
that came in as revenue would go out as disbursements. 

Early in October, by a vote of twenty-four to twenty- 
three, Calhoun’s amendment was adopted, and, by a vote of 
twenty-six to twenty, the bill passed. 

The House laid it on the table, passed the bill to extend 
the time of payment of duty bonds, amended the Senate bill 
postponing payment of the fourth instalment, and fixed Janu- 
ary first, 1839, as the day when it should become due; and, 
in place of the Senate bill providing for the issue of Treasury 
notes in denominations not under one hundred dollars, sent 
back a bill of its own in substance much the same as that 
from the Senate, but authorizing notes in denominations as 
low as fifty dollars. To all these changes the Senate agreed, 
and on October sixteenth the extra session closed. 

The banks meantime had been considering the question 
of resuming specie payments. At a convention of bank offi- 
cers of New York city, held in August, a circular calling a 
national convention of bank delegates to meet in New York 
in October had been adopted, and a committee appointed to 
send it over the country. That specie payments should be 
resumed as soon as possible was admitted to be necessary, 
but to do so before the foreign debt was paid and the rate 
of exchange reduced to specie par was held to be impossible. 
Even then nothing could be done without a concert of the 
banks in the different sections of the country. In hope, 
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therefore, of securing general co-operation and agreement 
to resume some time between the first of January and 
the first of March, 1838, a convention was called to meet in 
October.* 

A meeting of bank officers in Philadelphia declared such 
a convention not merely inexpedient, but likely to be injuri- 
ous, and declined to send delegates. The convention, never- 
theless, was held in November, was attended by one hundred 
and forty-one delegates from banks in nineteen States, and 
resolved not to fix any date for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, and adjourned to meet again on the second Wednesday 
in April, 1838. 

When the appointed day came and the delegates were 
reassembled, the business before them was again that of fixing 
a date for resumption of specie. A committee reported in 
favor of the first of October; but to this the convention was 
heartily opposed. The New York delegates wanted May 
first, because the law of their State required the banks to 
resume on that day. Mississippi wanted July first, 1839, 
because by that time another crop would have been gathered. 
Others stood out for the first of June or July, 1838. Finally, 
by a vote of thirteen States to two, the first Monday in Janu- 
ary, 1839, was chosen.t This late date, however, was far 
from satisfactory. When, therefore, in July, the Governor 
of Pennsylvania issued a proclamation enjoining the banks 
of that State to resume specie payment on August thirteenth, 
another convention was called by the Philadelphia banks, 
and the agreement entered into that in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri specie payment 
should be resumed on August thirteenth. The Ohio banks 
promptly joined in the agreement, and on the appointed day 
specie payment was resumed. 


* Niles’s Register, September 2, 1837, Vol. LIII, p. 6. 

+ Seventeen States—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Mississippi, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—attended. 

Maryland withdrew, and New Hampshire and Pennsylvania did not vote. 
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Some anxiety was felt lest a run should be made on the 
banks; but reports from all quarters show that little save 
small change was withdrawn. In New York resumption 
had already taken place. In New Jersey a law enacted 
by the last Legislature required the banks to resume on or 
before August thirtieth. The bank of North Carolina and 
its branches chose August first. The Charleston banks 
selected September first, those of Savannah October first, 
1838, and those of New Orleans January first, 1839. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
ALONG OUB BORDERS. 


Tue financial distress which makes the year 1837 one of 
the most memorable in our annals was by no means the only 
issue which the people and the new President were forced 
to meet. Foreign complications of various sorts arrested 
public attention. Immigration, the dispute over the North- 
east boundary, an insurrection in Canada, trouble with Mex- 
ico, and the issues growing out of the proposed recognition 
of Texan independence, called loudly for treatment. 

The steadily increasing stream of immigration, the num- 
ber of paupers and, it was believed, petty criminals sent to 
our shores by the parish authorities in Great Britain, the 
persistence with which these undesirable classes of immi- 
grants clung to the large cities, filling the streets with beg- 
gars and the almshouses with inmates, had already led to 
legislation by the several States; but more, it was felt, was 
needed. 

To such as thought on the matter of immigration, to such 
as considered the number and character of the newcomers, 
what they did and where they went after reaching our 
shores, the time seemed at hand for regulation or restriction. 
From such statistics as could be had, statistics far from accu- 
rate, it appeared that a hundred thousand immigrants were 
arriving annually. Some brought with them a little money ; 
others, wholly destitute of property, were imported to labor 
on the railroads, canals, and public works; but the mass 
either spent their all to purchase a passage, or were deported 
at the charge of some parish to which their support had be- 
come a burden, and landed at some seaport without money, 
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without friends, and utterly ignorant of the political and 
social institutions of the society of which they suddenly be- 
came a part. Bringing with them all the prejudices of their 
native land, and while still in character and opinion what 
they were while a part of some European society, they were 
in many States invested with the franchise, and the whole 
administration of government was subject to change by men 
but just arrived from a land where they possessed no voice 
in the affairs of state. 

Quite as serious, it was said, is the industrial phase. The 
extent of our unoccupied land, the almost unlimited demand 
for agricultural laborers, and the steady movement of our 
farming population from the East to the West, has produced 
a great demand for, European laborers. But, once here, the 
immigrant does not become a farm hand. The Irish, who 
come in great numbers, linger about the cities to which they 
come, or are imported, to labor on public works. The Ger- 
mans and the Swiss generally seek the West and settle in 
detached associations, where they speak their own language 
and retain their own customs, and do not pass by easy tran- 
sitions into the bosom of American society. 

Worse than all is the stream of foreign paupers that has 
already begun its gloomy procession to our shores. The poor- 
houses and parishes of England, unable longer to bear the 
burden of a pauper population, are unloading a part on the 
United States. Against this the State of New York has at 
last taken action, and by law imposes fine or imprisonment 
on the master of a vessel who shall knowingly land within 
her jurisdiction a convict, whether he come as passenger or 
member of the crew.* Why not extend this wise precaution 
to include paupers? Why not urge the enactment of such a 
law by every one of our maritime States, and States border- 
ing on Canada? The ignorant and improvident immigrant 
should be looked on as a pupil who is given five years in 
which to fit himself for the duties of citizenship, and, failing 
in that, should not become one. The convict and the pauper 
should be absolutely shut out. 

In Louisiana, a joint committee to examine the charity 


* Chapter 230, Acts of 1833. 
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hospital reported that of six thousand and sixty-two per- 
sons admitted in 1834, four thousand two hundred and 
eighty-seven were foreigners, sixteen hundred and seventy- 
seven natives, and ninety-eight unknown. The city of Bos- 
ton, alarmed at the steadily increasing burden of supporting 
alien paupers, sent an agent to examine the state of affairs 
in the almshouses and houses of industry and correction in 
the Northern and Middle States. In the almshouses of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston he found forty- 
seven hundred natives and fifty-three hundred foreigners. 
Of one hundred and eighty-seven paupers admitted to the 
poorhouse of Clinton County, New York, in 1833, only 
thirty-five were natives. In Niagara County the number of 
alien poor had risen from thirty-three in 1830 to one hundred 
and eleven in 1835. The overseer of the poor at Rochester 
assured him that seven-eighths of those who applied for relief 
came from Europe. So impressed was the General Court 
of Massachusetts with the evils of what was believed to be 
the systematic ‘ dumping on our shores” of the paupers of 
Europe, that a resolution was adopted instructing the Senators 
and requesting the Representatives to endeavor to secure the 
passage of a law by Congress to prevent the further intro- 
duction of paupers into our country. 

In presenting this resolution, Senator Davis referred to 
the report of a commission appointed by the King in 1833 
to collect evidence as to pauperism in Great Britain and re- 
port to Parliament. From this report it appeared that in 
the course of their investigation the commissioners discov- 
ered that some parishes had adopted the plan of getting rid 
of their paupers by persuading them to emigrate to America, 
and strongly impressed with the wisdom of such action, 
they recommended Parliament to adopt it. True, it was 
not expressly suggested that this worthless and depraved 
class should be sent to us, but it was equally true that to us 
they came. Immigrants had repeatedly been found in the 
house of industry in Boston with money given by their 
parishes sewed in their garments. Out of eight hundred and 
sixty-six persons received into that institution in 1835, five 
hundred and six were aliens. Fifty thousand dollars a year 
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was spent by Massachusetts to relieve such persons. She 
had attempted to check the evil by requiring shipmasters 
to give bonds that the emigrants they brought should not be- 
come a public charge for a certain period, but to no avail, 
and national legislation was necessary. Nineteen parishes 
in eleven counties of England, it was shown, had raised 
twenty-four hundred pounds to aid three hundred and twenty 
persons to emigrate. Fifty had come direct to us; the rest 
went to Upper Canada, whence it was quite certain they had 
entered the United States. Of five thousand seven hundred 
and forty persons who landed at New York city during the 
first half of May, one hundred immediately applied for relief 
at the almshouse. 

Impressed by these facts, the Senate sent the resolution 
of Massachusetts to the Committee on Commerce, which in 
the last hours of the session reported the resolution calling 
for information, which the Senate adopted. 

Circulars were at once sent to our consuls, and replies 
as promptly returned. Those at Belfast, Glasgow, Hamburg, 
and Rotterdam declared that no paupers were deported from 
those ports. At Cove of Cork and Waterford information 
was refused. The consul at Bremen reported that it some- 
times happened that families, almshouses, and civil authori- — 
ties, in order to get rid of troublesome dependents, paid the 
cost of transportation to America. Most of the German im- 
migrants were persons who, when they paid their passage, had 
little or no money left, and might therefore become paupers 
on landing. It was the custom of the government to require 
of such persons before embarking to renounce allegiance, lest 
they should return and become a burden. The consul at 
Hesse Cassel knew that criminals sentenced for life or a long 
term were given the option of emigrating, and if they went 
their passage was paid. But he believed the real inducement 
to emigrate was the low rate of passage. Steerage passage 
could be had for sixteen dollars, and, to make this pay, ship- 
owners sent agents into the interior of Germany and induced 
the very poor to emigrate by assurances of two dollars a day 
as soon as they landed in the United States. Allured by such 
prospects, old men and women sold their clothes, begged and 
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scraped money together in every way to pay the passage, only 
to land as paupers. 

At Liverpool and Kingston-upon-Hull the consuls knew 
of no exportation of paupers; but while aware that the par- 
ishes assisted emigrants, convicts were never sent, nor in- 
mates of workhouses, nor the aged or decrepit. Such as went 
were young persons who had made imprudent marriages, and 
poachers, and these always received from five to ten pounds 
over and above their passage and provisions. 

The collector of customs at Boston reported that few 
British immigrants arrived at that port. Irishmen came by 
way of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Eastport, but no 
paupers were sent from Europe. The Baltimore collector had 
no reason to believe that any paupers had been brought there 
from Great Britain. The collector at Philadelphia sent a re- 
port of the guardians of the poor, showing that during the 
year ending in November, 1836, twelve hundred and sixty- 
six alien paupers were admitted to the almshouse and fifteen 
hundred and fifteen natives. From the reply of our consul 
at London it appeared that during the last seven years two 
thousand and more paupers had left the port of Rye for New 
York city, and a few from Deal, Holden, Northbourn, and 
other places in Kent. 

Though our consuls abroad could find little proof of the 
departure of paupers, there was abundance of evidence at 
home of their arrival. New York was especially infested by 
them, and thither they were brought in open and deliberate 
defiance of the law. Captains of ships or vessels landing 
passengers in New York, whether they came from a foreign 
country or from another State, were required to report to 
the mayor, within twenty-four hours, the name, place of 
birth, last legal residence, age, and occupation of each pas- 
senger. Every person not a citizen of the United States, 
coming to the city to reside, must report to the mayor within 
twenty-four hours, under penalty of a hundred dollars’ fine. 
But about the middle of May the mayor was informed that 
the masters of certain ships had landed passengers in New 
Jersey and sent them over to New York, in violation of the 
law of the State. Indignant at the open evasion of the 
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act, the mayor at once served notice on the commanders of 
all ships, vessels, steamboats, and ferryboats that in future 
the law would be enforced. But the notice had not been 
posted two weeks when the British ship Lockwoods, from 
Liverpool, arrived at quarantine with three hundred and 
fifty steerage passengers. The health officer gave orders that 
they should wash and clean their clothes and come ashore, 
that the ship might be cleansed. The consignees, however, 
secured a tug, took the ship to Perth Amboy, and sent the 
immigrants on lighters to Jersey City, whence they were to 
go to New York. At Jersey City the authorities stopped 
and then took them to New York to be sent back to quar- 
antine. 

Scarcely had this been done when the health officer in- 
formed the mayor that three ships, bringing, all told, nearly 
eight hundred immigrants, had passed quarantine, with 
orders to land their passengers at Amboy, whence they were 
to go to New York. The Commissioners of the Almshouse 
at the same time complained to him that many of the aliens 
previously landed at Amboy had already made application 
for admission to the house, and asked that the evasion of the 
law be laid before the Common Council. 

Of those who came by the ship Lockwoods, some began 
to beg the very day they reached the city; others, the first 
night ashore, sought shelter at the watch-houses; still others 
went to the office of the Commissioners of the Almshouse, 
and not a few applied for aid at the home of the mayor. 
His Honor, when bringing the matter before the Common 
Council, declared that he was satisfied that a settled deter- 
mination existed in some parts of Europe to send their 
famishing hordes to New York. So eagerly was the city 
sought that an extra charge of two dollars a head was made 
to bring immigrants thither. Nearly two thousand came 
each week. Already the streets were filled, he said, with 
wandering crowds of foreigners unaccustomed to our climate, 
without money, friends, or employment, almost destitute of 
food or raiment, and bringing with them opinions not in 
harmony with the spirit of our government. New York had 
no serious turnouts, no riotous parades, no conspiracies 
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against the business of industrious American operatives till 
after the arrival of mischievous strangers. Some of these for- 
eigners, in their mad career, had lately recommended to a 
large assemblage of citizens that they should come armed to 
all future public meetings. These wild strangers should be 
taught that to do so is not ‘‘ peaceably ” to assemble, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. Many, it was true, were orderly, 
well-disposed men; but many were not, and if foreign pau- 
pers and vagrants came for political purposes, it was proof 
that our naturalization laws ought to be revised, and the 
term of residence necessary to qualify aliens to vote and hold 
office greatly extended. No passengers should be allowed to 
land unless bonded. A city ordinance provided that, instead 
of demanding indemnity bonds, the mayor might require 
such a sum as he thought fit, up to ten dollars, for each pas- 
senger. Henceforth he should exact ten dollars from each 
alien. 

The committee appointed to report on the mayor’s mes- 
sage drew a picture quite as dismal. Nearly all of the immi- 
grants, it was stated, were absolutely penniless, and reeking 
with filth due to long confinement on shipboard and an 
habitual want of cleanliness. Once in the city, they roamed 
the streets in bands of homeless, houseless mendicants, or 
sought help at the almshouse door. Crime followed destitu- 
tion, and the prisons and hospitals were crowded with aliens 
who had never contributed a cent to the general welfare. 

As the metropolis, the emporium of the country, New 
York had a duty to perform for the good of the country at 
large. She was bound to prevent the jails and workhouses 
of Europe from pouring their felons and paupers into her 
streets, thence to spread over the land. During 1836 no 
less than sixty thousand five hundred aliens arrived at the 
port of New York. During 1837 the number would probably 
be greater yet, as they were coming in at the rate of two 
thousand and more a week. Of three thousand inmates of 
the almshouse, three-fourths were aliens. Of twelve hundred 
and nine persons admitted to Bellevue, nine hundred and 
eighty-two were foreigners. In view of the seriousness of 
the matter, the report recommended that the mayor corre- 
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spond with the authorities of New York and New Jersey 
touching the better enforcement of the health laws and the 
passenger act. 

What was taking place in New York was also going on in 
Boston, in Philadelphia, in Baltimore, and was the cause in 
each city of a steady spread of native American feeling and 
a demand for a change in the naturalization law. Our prin- 
ciples, our institutions, our national existence, it was said, 
were threatened by an influx of ragged paupers, bringing in 
their persons and opinions the elements of degradation and 
disorder. So strong was the feeling in Washington, that in 
July, at a great meeting in one of the theatres called by 
upward of seven hundred subscribers, the Native American 
Association of the United States was formed and a consti- 
tution adopted. The declared purposes of the association 
were: Procure a repeal of the naturalization law; use every 
proper means to exclude foreigners from office under State 
and the general government; have no connection with general 
or local politics; aid no politicians or political party what- 
ever; join no religious sect or denomination, but seek with 
the help of like associations throughout the country to cher- 
ish the native American sentiment, to absolute exclusion of 
foreign opinions and doctrines introduced by foreign pau- 
pers and European political adventurers. Resolutions were 
adopted favoring the establishment of a native American 
newspaper and the appointment of committees to solicit sub- 
scriptions for it in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston. An address stated the purposes and principles of 
the association, and urged the formation of like associations 
everywhere. 

In Boston, one Sunday in June, as a company of firemen 
were returning from a fire they met a number of Irishmen 
waiting to form a funeral procession. A fight followed, but 
was soon quelled, and the engine company went on to its 
house. Meantime an alarm of fire was given, and as another 
company was on its way in search of the supposed fire it came 
suddenly on the funeral procession, broke through its ranks 
and threw it into confusion. A rush was made by the Irish- 
men for a neighboring woodpile, and, thus armed, they fell 
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upon the firemen. Two other companies now arrived, a gen- 
eral fight ensued, the spectators took sides as natives or Irish- 
men, and the latter were driven down Broad Street to Pur- 
chase. There the mob, which had followed in the rear of the 
firemen, attacked the houses of the Irish, sacked them, threw 
the contents into the street and demolished everything. The 
furniture, beds, bedding, trunks, and the contents of a couple 
of groceries, were strewn about the streets, and several Irish- 
men found hiding in cellars were dragged out and beaten. 
The air, it was said, was filled with feathers, and some thirty 
houses were sacked. After three hours of rioting the militia 
appeared and made some arrests. Beyond the fact that the 
men of one party were Irish and those of the other natives, 
no cause whatever could be found for the riot. 

At the next session of Congress the Native American 
Association at Washington presented a memorial signed by 
nearly nine hundred members, praying that the naturaliza- 
tion act be amended. | 

A still more serious complaint against Great Britain was 
her persistent refusal to come to an agreement on the North- 
eastern boundary. Since the rejection of the decision of the 
King of Holland, the dispute over the boundary had been 
the cause of endless complaints, correspondence, and resolu- 
tions, by the people in the disputed territory, the authorities 
of New Brunswick, Maine, and Massachusetts, by the Brit- 
ish Minister and the Secretary of State. Yet the issue was 
seemingly as far as ever from settlement. Now it was the 
land agent of Massachusetts reporting that people from New 
Brunswick were cutting trees, preparing lumber for market, 
and building mills in the disputed territory. Now it was 
the British Minister asking if it were true that the United 
States intended to occupy Mars Hill as a military station 
and protesting against such occupation; or charging Maine 
with exercising jurisdiction in the territory and attempting 
to set up a town government at Madawaska; or reporting the 
arrest of certain inhabitants of Maine accused of making a 
forcible inroad on the territory of New Brunswick in search 
of an offending Irishman; or complaining that land agents 
of Maine and Massachusetts were offering to buy pine 
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timber cut on the territory in dispute; or that Maine had 
opened a road beyond the conventional frontier with the - 
avowed intention of reaching the river St. John. Now it 
was the land agent of Massachusetts complaining that timber, 
which he had seized as cut without authority on the dis- 
puted territory, had been taken from him by the British 
warden and sold. 

In 1831 and 1832 both Maine and Massachusetts adopted 
resolutions denying that the convention of 1827 was consti- 
tutional, and in July, 1832, the Secretary of State informed 
the British Chargé that the Senate did not consider the 
decision of the King of the Netherlands as obligatory, and 
proposed a new negotiation for determining the boundary 
and settling the question of the right to navigate the river 
St. John. 

Nearly a year passed before the British Minister replied 
that the navigation of the St. John and the boundary of 
Maine were issues that must be discussed separately, and 
that to seek a settlement of the boundary by a new negotia- 
tion was utterly hopeless. The Secretary thereupon sug- 
gested a commission, chosen in either of two ways: An equal 
number of members appointed by each government and an 
umpire named by a friendly European sovereign; or a body 
of scientific men appointed by some crowned head to make a 
new survey and to be accompanied by agents of each party.* 
If, when more accurate surveys had been made, it was found 
that a line due north from the St. Croix would not meet the 
highlands described in the treaty of 17838, then another line 
which would meet them might be adopted. Again the Brit- 
ish Minister declined to consider the idea of a new com- 
mission, but expressed the belief that the time had come to 
abandon the faulty description of the treaty and agree on 
a purely conventional line of boundary, and asked for a 
fuller explanation of Livingston’s suggestion of such a line.+ 

Livingston answered that if the highlands could not be 


* Sir Charles R. Vaughan to Livingston, April 14, 1833. Senate Document 


24th Congress, 1st Session, No. 414. 
+ Livingston to Vaughan, April 30, 1833. Executive Document No. 414, 24th 


Congress, 1st Session. 
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found in the course of a due north line, they should be 
sought to the west of it, and when found a line should be 
drawn to them from the source of the St. Croix.* Sir 
Charles Vaughan then proposed that, before going farther 
with this question, the United States should accept the ruling 
of the King of the Netherlands on the two points on which 
he had made a plain and positive decision. These were, 
the northwest head of the Connecticut River, and that the 
forty-fifth parallel should be resurveyed and correctly located ; 
but that Rouse’s Point, whether above or below the true 
parallel, should belong to the United States. Assurance 
should also be given that the President would have power 
to carry into effect any agreement that might be reached. 

McLean, who succeeded Livingston as Secretary of State, 
replied that his government did not consider any part of 
the decision of the arbitrator as binding. The question sub- 
mitted to him was not a part of, but the entire, northeast 
boundary from the source of the St. Croix to the St. Law- 
rence. On this he had expressed nothing but opinions. He 
had not decided what spot is the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, nor which are the highlands spoken of in the treaty, 
nor which is the northwest head of the Connecticut, nor 
which is the true boundary from the northwest head of that 
river along the forty-fifth parallel to the St. Lawrence. 
Having failed to decide the points necessary to be ascer- 
tained for the purpose of establishing the boundary, the great 
objects of the treaty and the convention of reference were 
defeated. 

To accept his suggestion of a conventional line was not 
possible for constitutional reasons. The United States could 
not cede any of the soil of Maine, whose boundary was defined 
in the treaty of 1783. One part of this defined line was 
the “ highlands,” which the President proposed should be 
found by actual survey conducted by skillful persons on the 
ground. ! 

Before such a search could properly be undertaken, Sir 
Charles contended the surveyors must know exactly what was 


* Livingston to Vaughan, May 28, 1833. 
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meant by “the highlands” they were to find. The treaty 
limited them to such as parted the waters flowing into the 
St. Lawrence from those entering the Atlantic. Great 
Britain had contended, and the arbitrator had taken the 
same view, that the Restigouche and the St. John did not 
enter the Atlantic. A clear agreement on this point should 
therefore be reached if a new commission of survey was to 
be appointed. 

Forsyth declined to bind the commission by any such 
limitation. Great Britain then proposed a due north line 
from the St. Croix to the St. John, up that river to its 
southernmost source, and thence to the head of the Connecti- 
cut, in such a way as to divide the disputed territory in parts 
as equal as possible. This, too, was declined; but an offer 
was made to ask the consent of Maine to the adoption of the 
St. John River from its source to its mouth as a boundary. - 
This was declined, but Great Britain would agree to a com- 
mission of survey provided the commissioners were in- 
structed to search for highlands of such a character that 
they would be acceptable to both parties. Forsyth then asked 
which of the two modes of selecting the commission as pro- 
posed by the United States would be satisfactory to Great 
Britain ; but nearly two years passed before he was answered. 

Displeased by this inaction, Massachusetts sent to Con- 
gress resolutions calling on the Executive to secure a speedy 
settlement of the northeastern boundary dispute; * the 
Senate asked for a copy of the correspondence relative there- 
to;+ Congress appropriated twenty thousand dollars for sur- 
veying and marking a line due north from the source of the 
St. Croix River; and the Legislature of Maine adopted two 
sets of resolutions. One declared it was the duty of the Fed- 
eral Government to provide for the defense of the frontier of 
the States; that this constitutional obligation ought not to be 
evaded, neglected, or delayed, and called on the Maine dele- 
gation in Congress to use their influence to obtain a liberal 
appropriation for the defense of Maine and the Union.{ The 


* Senate Documents, 24th Congress, 1st Session, Vol. III, No. 267, March 1, 1836. 
+ May 21, 1836. ¢ Approved March 30, 1837. 
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other complained of British usurpations and encroachments 
on the northeastern part of the State, of the hostile spirit 
these pretentions showed on the part of a nation with whom 
we were at peace, bade the Governor call on the President to 
cause the northeastern boundary to be explored, surveyed, 
and monumented according to the treaty of 1783, asked for 
the codperation of Massachusetts, and urged firmness, vigi- 
lance, and resolution as the true policy of the State.* 

At the same session of the legislature at which these 
resolutions were adopted a law was enacted providing for 
the distribution of Maine’s share of the surplus revenue 
among the cities, towns, and plantations of the State. The 
basis of distribution was to be population, to ascertain which 
a census was ordered to be taken.t Ebenezer Greely was 
appointed an enumerator by the authorities of Penobscot 
County, went to the Madawaska settlement, and, while en- 
gaged in counting the people, was arrested by the authorities 
of New Brunswick and carried to Woodstock, where he was 
discharged by the sheriff. 

Returning to Madawaska he resumed his census-taking, | 
and was so engaged when the warden of the disputed terri- 
tory again put him under arrest, took him to Fredericton, 
and lodged him in jail. All these facts were promptly re- 
ported by the Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick and 
by Greely to the Governor of Maine,t who laid them before 
Secretary Forsyth without delay. The letter of Greely did 
not state the offense for which he was arrested, nor whether 
the place where the arrest was made was within or without 
the disputed territory. To make a formal demand for his 
release was therefore, Forsyth held, impossible; but as soon 
as full information was obtained, a demand for his release was 
made on the British Minister by Forsyth and on Lord Palm- 
erston by Stevenson.” To this his lordship made no reply, 


* Resolves of the State of Maine, Chapter 54, March 25, 1837. 
+ Laws of Maine, Chapter 265, Act of March 3, 1837. 
t Greely to the Governor of Maine, June 12, 1837. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
etc., to the Governor of Maine, June 12, 1837. 
* Forsyth to the Governor of Maine, July 14, 1837; Stevenson to Forsyth, 
August 21, 1837; Stevenson to Lord Palmerston, August 10, 1837. 
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and as Greely still remained a prisoner, a second note was 
addressed to him demanding a prompt release and in- 
demnity.* 

While this note remained unanswered the whole north- 
ern border was thrown into excitement by the destruction, 
by armed men from Canada, of the American steamboat 
Caroline while moored to the New York shore. After 
patiently enduring for nearly half a century what they con- 
sidered gross misrule, the people of Lower and Upper Canada, 
in the autumn of 1837, rose in rebellion against the Crown 
and appealed to the Americans over the border for aid and 
comfort. But it was not till blows had actually been ex- 
changed at Montreal, St. Denis, and St. Charles; not till 
the troops were called out, leaders arrested, and houses 
burned; not till the little church at St. Eustache had been 
bombarded and the patriots within it shot or burned alive; 
not till citizens of American origin, in mass meeting assem- 
bled at Montreal, denied that the sympathy or support of 
people of the United States would ever be enlisted in the 
cause of the disaffected, and pledged themselves to counter- 
act by earnest and constant effort the treasonable designs 
of the seditious, that our countrymen along the border began 
to act. Then in Middlebury and Burlington, St. Albans 
and Troy, Rochester and Buffalo, meetings were held and 
resolutions of sympathy and support adopted. Money and 
provisions, ammunition and clothing, were collected; volun- 
teer companies were organized, and committees appointed 
to distribute supplies. As the patriots were pressed harder 
and harder, and news came of their defeat at Montgom- 
ery’s tavern near Toronto, and of the dispersion of a force 
under William Lyon Mackenzie, interest in their cause rose 
higher than ever. At Franklin, in New York, a great meet- 
ing protested against the action of the Montreal Americans, 
and adopted resolutions approving the course of the patriots. 
At Oswego a meeting pledged the citizens to aid and assist 
the patriots in Canada in every legal and constitutional way, 
and appointed a committee to receive subscriptions of money. 


* Stevenson to Palmerston, November 8, 1837. 
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At Lockport, Ogdensburg, Montpelier, and Buffalo like meet- 
ings followed in quick succession. One of several at Buffalo 
was opened by singing the Marseilles hymn, and had been 
roused to great enthusiasm by speeches when the chairman 
fairly set it aflame by announcing that Mackenzie, on whose 
head a great price had been set, had escaped from Canada 
and would address the people the following night. Mac- 
kenzie, the chairman said, was in his house, and called for 
six volunteers to guard it. The whole meeting volunteered, 
and, forming a procession, escorted the chairman to his 
home. At the meeting on the following night, when Mac- 
kenzie told the story of his country’s wrongs, of the desire 
of his people for independence, and of their defeat, such 
excitement prevailed that even the -“llewspapers ea the 
people not to be rash. 

Despite the warning, volunteer companies were organ- 
ized for the invasion of Canada, the flag of the patriots, a 
tricolor with two stars, was displayed from the staff on the 
Eagle tavern, and presents of arms, ammunition, clothing, 
and provisions were brought to headquarters. 

Well aware that an invasion of Canada from the United 
States would never be allowed, Mackenzie and the refugees, 
some twenty-five in number, crossed over to Navy Island, 
in the Niagara River just above the falls. There a pro- 
visional government was established, a proclamation offering 
land to all who would join the army was issued, and paper 
money payable when the new government should be estab- 
lished was freely circulated. Volunteers came in, and Rens- 
selaer Van Rensselaer of Albany was appointed military com- 
mander and began the work of fortifying the island and 
drilling the troops. 

As news of the occupation of the island spread, offers 
of aid and assistance came to Mackenzie by every mail. 
Surgeons, engineers, physicians, officers in the militia of the 
border States, prompted by love of adventure, hatred of 
Great Britain, or want of employment, made haste to tender 
their services. A society sent word that it had money for the 
cause, and if the law allowed, would enlist one hundred men. 
One man offered four hundred acres of Canadian land. 
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Another informed Van Rensselaer that there were in Batavia 
three cannon, a hundred balls, two thousand stands of arms, 
and five hundred cartridges. A third sent cartridge boxes. 
The people of one town provided blankets, boots, shoes, and 
stockings. Those of another, blankets. A baker gave one 
hundred and seventeen loaves of bread. A score of rifle- 
men, veterans of the last war, offered their services. 
Silas Fletcher, who went along the frontier beating up 
volunteers, reported from Watertown that men with two 
field pieces and arms were on their way to Navy Island, and 
that at Sackett’s Harbor a procession, with flags and cheers, 
led him to town. One friend warns the patriots that a negro 
has been sent to poison the food, that the United States 
Marshal is about to interfere, and that the United States 
Government will demand the return of guns said to belong 
to it. Again and again the letters gave notice of pieces of 
artillery, guns, grapeshot, powder, provisions, and armed 
men that were coming to aid the patriots. A sympathizer 
who forwards a cannon states that for thirteen years he has 
been keeper of a state arsenal; that when he took charge he 
found a gun in the village, but not in the arsenal, and had 
therefore never included it in his returns, and that when 
he mentioned his intention to present it, the citizens offered 
to pay for the mounting and equipping. A letter from 
Batavia states that four loads of volunteers have gone and 
that another is about to start. Thus in a few days’ time 
the twenty-five men who went to Navy Island with Mac 
kenzie were increased to six hundred, provided with arms, 
ammunition, cannon, and clothes.* 

The Government, meantime, had not been idle. When 
the first reports of the insurrection in Lower Canada 
reached Washington, letters were sent by the Secretary of 
State to the governors of Vermont, New York, and Michigan 
asking for the prompt arrest of all parties engaged in any 
preparations of a hostile nature against the territory of 

* The Life and Times of William Lyon Mackenzie, by Charles Lindsey, Vol. II, 


pp. 182-139. 
+ Forsyth to the Governors, December 7, 1837. 
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The district attorneys along the borders of Vermont, 
New York, and Michigan were urged to be watchful of all 
movements of a hostile character, and prosecute without 
discrimination all violators of the laws for the preservation 
of peace.* : 

These orders were given not a moment too soon, for the 
whole border was in arms. The collector of customs for 
the Burlington district wrote that after the battle of St. 
Charles many of the patriots fled from Canada and gathered 
in Swanton and Highgate, two little towns in Vermont close 
to the border; that great sympathy was felt for them; that 
the citizens had furnished them with three cannon, small 
arms, powder, lead, and munitions of war; that thus sup- 
plied they entered Canada, were met and beaten by the 
royal troops, lost two cannon, and fled back to Swanton.t 
The Mayor of Buffalo ¢ informed the President that three 
meetings of sympathizers had been held, that the second was 
larger than the first, and the third was the largest ever 
known in Buffalo. Men were openly engaged in gathering 
arms and ammunition, and enrolling volunteers for the 
avowed purpose of invading Canada. A handbill calling 
for volunteers to meet in front of the theater prepared to 
set out for the seat of war was followed by the assem- 
blage of a number of men armed and equipped. Surrounded 
by friends and abettors they marched out of town; but soon 
after midnight returned, entered the courthouse, took from 
the sheriff two hundred stands of arms belonging to the State 
arsenal at Batavia, and two field pieces, and then marched 
to Black Rock. 

The collector of the port of Buffalo Creek wrote to the 
district attorney, told a similar tale, stated that Mackenzie 
had just left the city with about one hundred men to join 
the patriots at Navy Island, and asked for instructions. 
Some, he said, thought that the attorney should come, inves- 
tigate, and prosecute. Others believed that if arrests were 


* Forsyth to the District Attorneys, December 7, 18377. 

+ Wright to Forsyth, December 16, 1837, enclosing the Collector’s letter. 
Executive Documents, 25th Congress, 2d Session, No. 74, pp. 32, 33. 

¢ J. Trowbridge to Van Buren, December 14, 1837. Ibid., pp. 80, 31. 
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made bloodshed would follow.* A Canadian in Plattsburg, 
on business, wrote from Burlington to Governor Marcy that 
at Plattsburg a company of forty men were armed, equipped, 
and drilling; that each volunteer had signed an agreement 
to march into Canada when required, and that the village 
barber was making bullets. At Chateaugay another com- 
pany was forming.+ 

The attorney for the Vermont district now hastened to 
Swanton and St. Albans, and reported that the arms fur- 
nished at Swanton had been gathered by Canadian French- 
men, not by citizens of the United States, and that after 
the defeat and return of the patriots the town authorities 
had disowned them. From the United States Marshal came 
word that forty soldiers, with two pieces of cannon, had left 
Rochester, and that three-fourths of the people were heartily 
in sympathy with the patriots. The collector at Lewiston 
reported the number of men at Navy Island as five or six 
hundred, with nine pieces of cannon belonging to the State. 
The district attorney declared that six or seven hundred 
stands of arms, the property of New York, had been taken 
at Buffalo and Batavia, and that all the State artillery in 
Niagara County had gone to Navy Island. 

Alarmed at the occupation of the island by a force said 
to be fifteen hundred, but in reality never more than six 
hundred, the Governor of Upper Canada sent Colonel 
McNab to occupy Chippewa, opposite the island, and prevent 
a landing, and on the twenty-eighth of December came him- 
self, with four hundred volunteers. Rumor had it that he 
had landed on Grand Island, which was separated from 
Navy Island by a half mile of water. Grand Island is 
American soil, and as its occupation would have given the 
loyalists a great advantage, the rumor caused angry excite- 
ment at Buffalo. A town meeting was therefore held at once, 
and resolutions adopted calling on the British to withdraw 
and threatening an attack if they did not. The district 


* Pierre S. Parker to N.S. Benton. Executive Document No. 74, 25th Con- 
gress, 2d Session, p. 35. 

+ William Lyman to Governor Marcy. Ibid., pp. 36, 37. 

t Ibid., pp. 43-45, 
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attorney, likewise, sent a note to Colonel McNab at Chip- 
pewa and to Van Rensselaer at Navy Island. Judge Mc 
Lean bore the former, was assured that no landing had been 
made, that the invasion of any part of our territory by any 
person in arms would be an act of outlawry and would be 
dealt with accordingly. Twenty-four hours later just such 
an invasion took place. 

In the course of the day, December twenty-eighth, posi- 
tive information came to Colonel McNab that a little steam- 
boat called the Caroline had been hired by the patriots to 
bring cannon, stores, and volunteers to Navy Island from 
Fort Schlosser. This place had once been the site of an old 
French fort, but no trace of it then remained, and, save for 
a house which served as a small inn, a warehouse, and a 
wharf to which boats might make fast, no sign of human 
habitation was visible. 

The Caroline had been seized during the summer of 
1837 for smuggling, and lay at Buffalo when the patriots 
took possession of Navy Island. The demand for boats for 
the carriage of sightseers, volunteers, and supplies to the 
island led the owner of the Caroline to repair her, cut her 
out of the ice, and prepare to run her between Schlosser, 
Buffalo, and Navy Island.* 

Her first trips were made on December twenty-ninth, 
when she ran from Buffalo to Black Rock Dam, Tonawanda, 
Navy Island, and Schlosser, and twice from Schlosser to 
Navy Island, carrying passengers, a cannon, boards, lumber, 
and such freight as offered. McNab, who had been fully 
informed by men in Buffalo that the Caroline was to be 
employed in the service of the rebels,t had detailed two 
officers to watch for her on that day, and when they reported 
OEE ESS AR NRA Not 2 


* Deposition of Wells. Gould’s Stenographic Reporter, Vol. II, p. 47. Trial 
of Alexander McLeod. 

+ Deposition of Wells, Gould’s Reporter, Vol. II, pp. 47, 48. 

¢ Alexander McLeod, whose trial in 1841 brought us to the verge of war with 
Great Britain, declared he was the man who informed McNab both of the fact 
that the Caroline was to be used to aid the troops in Navy Island, and that she 
was to begin her trips on December 29. Gould’s Reportor, Vol. II, p. 209. See 
also pp. 169, 170. McNab in his deposition denied that information came from 
McLeod. Ibid., pp. 128, 124, 126, 127. 
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that she had been seen to land a cannon and some men armed 
and equipped as soldiers and had dropped anchor under the 
east side of the island, at once ordered Captain Drew, a 
commander in her Majesty’s Royal Navy, to gather a force 
of volunteers for a secret expedition that night.* When 
all was in readiness, the men were marched in a body to the 
beach at the mouth of Chippewa Creek, put on board a little | 
flotilla of seven rowboats, and Captain Drew instructed to 
find and destroy the Caroline.+ 

The night was moonless, and it was near midnight when, 
after rowing or tracking up the river for three-quarters of 
a mile, the boats put off into the current and floated with the 
stream toward the island. The Canadians had expected 
to find the Caroline at Navy Island,t but discovered her 
fast to the wharf at Schlosser, and went quietly on with 
the current till within a few yards of her. Schlosser, be- 
cause of its nearness to Navy Island, was the place of de- 
parture of men and supplies, and since the occupation of 
the island numbers of men gathered there every day. On the 
night in question so many came that the little inn could not 
contain them, and several who asked for quarters on the 
boat were allowed to come on board. A watch had been 
set as usual, and it was he who, well after midnight, aroused 
the sleepers with the cry, “ Turn out, boys, the enemy are 
coming!” * But before the men could gather their clothes 
and make for the shore, the Canadians clambered on board 
and began the work of destruction. As to just what took 
place the testimony of the captors is most conflicting. Cap- 
tain Drew declared in his report that five or six were killed 
on the deck; || another declares that he helped convey a 
wounded man on shore, that he saw no one killed on board, but 


* Deposition of Sir Allan A. McNab, Gould’s Reporter, Vol. II, pp. 121, 122. 
Trial of McLeod. Ibid., p. 286. 

+ Ibid., p.127. John Harris in his testimony states that seven started and five 
reached the Caroline, and that there were exactly forty-one men in the five boats. 
Ibid., p. 181, also p. 187. ; 

$ Captain Drew’s Report to Colonel McN ab, December 30, 18387, Executive 
Document No. 302, p. 62, 25th Congress, 2d Session. 

* Evidence of John Harris in McLeod’s trial, Gould’s Reporter, p. 182. 

| Captain Drew’s Report to Colonel McNab, December 30, 1837, 
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that Captain Drew cut down one man, disabled another, and 
drove three before him, hastening them with the point of his 
sword as he made them step ashore.* A third states that one 
was killed, his death being caused “by a blow from me 
immediately after he had wounded me.” + A fourth thinks 
one was killed and two or three wounded.t 

When all were driven ashore, the Caroline was set on 
fire, towed into the current, cut loose, and is said to have 
gone over the falls. After the capture of the boat it was 
discovered that Amos Durfee lay on the wharf dead. A 
bullet had entered the back of his head and come out of his 
forehead. 

On the following morning the district attorney took the 
sworn testimony of the owner, the captain, and others who 
were on board the boat, and sent it to Van Buren with the 
statement that the whole frontier was in commotion, that it 
would be hard to prevent the people avenging by force of 
arms the flagrant invasion of our territory, and that the 
sheriffs of Erie and Niagara had called out the militia to aid 
in keeping peace. The captain, in his affidavit, declared that 
of the thirty-three persons on the boat when attacked, twelve 
were missing and must either have been killed or carried over 
the falls. General Scott was at once dispatched with letters 
to the Governors of New York and Vermont asking them to 
call into service such a military force as he might deem neces- 
sary, and a correspondence opened with the British Minister, 
Henry S. Fox.* 

Fox waited to receive a report from Sir Francis Head, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, and then forwarded 
it to Forsyth. Sir Francis gave an account of the Canadian 
Rebellion, and of the aid afforded by citizens of the United 
States; described the attack on the Caroline, asserted that © 
she was guarded by an armed force at the inn, called the men 
a gang of pirates, and asked if Upper Canada was bound 
to refrain from acts of self-defense against a people whom 


* Evidence of W. S. Light, Gould’s Reporter, pp. 140, 141, 148. 

¢ Evidence of Stephen McCormick, Gould’s Reporter, p. 171. 

¢ Evidence of R. Armoux. Ibid., p. 150. 

* Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. III, pp. 899, 401-404. 
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their own government either could not or would not control. 
Forsyth replied that the statement of facts presented by Sir 
Francis was at variance with the information received by 
the United States. But admitting it to be true, it furnished 
no justification for the act of aggression committed on the 
territory of the United States. 

On the island matters had gone badly with the patriots. 
Early in January, Mackenzie, while on his way to Buffalo 
with his wife, was arrested on the charge of raising an armed 
force within the borders of the United States to be used 
against her Majesty’s province. He was quickly liberated 
on heavy bail, and returned to the island, which for a few 
days was heavily bombarded. It was now so apparent that 
further supplies of men and ammunition from the United 
States would not be allowed, that on the thirteenth of Jan- 
uary the patriots crossed to Grand Island, where a force of 
American militia had been stationed, surrendered their 
arms, and went back to New York. At Grand Island Van 
Rensselaer was arrested. 

The excitement, by this time, had spread to the Michigan 
frontier. At Detroit subscription papers were circulated, 
supplies purchased, several hundred men enrolled and drilled, 
and on January fourth, 1838, four hundred stands of arms 
were openly seized at Monroe. That night the State arms 
were taken from the Detroit arsenal, and on the night fol- 
lowing the jail was raided and stripped of all the arms and 
ammunition deposited there for safe-keeping. Several at- 
tempts to secure a steamboat to carry the men and arms 
were frustrated by the United States officials. But a schooner 
named the Ann was finally obtained, the arms and a hundred 
men were hurried on board, and the order given for the 
members of the expedition to go quietly to Gibraltar, a little 
town on the Michigan shore, near the mouth of the river. 
Some four hundred accordingly gathered there; but word 
came down from Detroit that Governor Mason was descend- 
ing the river with a strong force, and the patriots at once 
set off for Bois Blanc, a British island, opposite Fort Malden. 
By some mistake they brought up on Sugar Island, a place 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. The next day 
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a small body under General Sutherland landed on Bois 
Blanc, ran up the tricolored flag of the patriots, and issued 
a pompous proclamation. But the schooner Ann, having 
sailed around to the foot of the island and drifted ashore, 
was fired on and taken by the Canadians. On hearing the 
noise of the guns, Sutherland put out in a boat, and seeing 
the enemy clambering up the side of the vessel, fled back to 
Sugar Island, followed by his men. Affairs on the island 
now grew serious. No supplies arrived, food became scarce, 
the ice descended the river in great quantities, and the 
chances were that the men would soon be without provisions 
and unable to get away. In this state of affairs the officer 
in command appealed to Governor Mason, and begged him to 
come to the island and disperse the troops. Mason consented, 
came down to the camp in a steamboat, took on board the arms 
and ammunition, and landed the men safely at Gibraltar. 
Once on shore, they went inland a few miles, where 
for some ten days they were drilled without arms. The 
United States Marshal now got out some sixty writs, and 
armed with these called on the commanding officers, and 
offered, if the men dispersed, to return the writs unserved. 
The offer was accepted, and the men marched to Gibraltar 
and disbanded. Later in the winter two other attempts at 
invasion were made, one at Fighting Island, and another at 
Point au Pellee Island, both of which ended in failure. 
Thousands of refugees had by this time found a shelter 
in our country. But they were without good leaders, with- 
out organization, and without any plan of united action. 
At a meeting of patriots at Lockport, in March, it was 
decided, therefore, to appoint a committee to ascertain the 
number, names, location, and condition of all refugees along 
the border, and draft articles for the Canadian Refugee 
Relief Association. This association was to redress the 
grievances and mitigate the sufferings of the patriots, was 
to send agents over the country to form branch unions wher- 
ever possible, and adopt such measures as would best conduce 
to the general welfare.* The organization was quickly 
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formed, and, though its purpose was apparently benevolent, 
several members of the committee soon made themselves 
conspicuous in a couple of border forays. 

In the River St. Lawrence were the Thousand Islands, 
many of which were within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. They were small, heavily wooded, had steep rocky 
sides and no inhabitants, and were well adapted as hiding- 
places for men bent on desperate ventures. Some of them, 
therefore, had been taken possession of by the refugees, who, 
having nothing else to do, were easily persuaded, by a mem- 
ber of the committee who had come there to organize branch 
associations, to attempt the destruction of a Canadian steam- 
boat by way of revenge for the burning of the Caroline. The 
vessel selected for destruction was the Sir Robert Peel, a 
steamboat that plied between Prescott and Kingston, carry- 
ing freight and passengers. It was her custom, in making 
this trip, to stop at one of the Thousand Islands called 
Welles, to take on wood, and about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of May thirteenth, while so engaged, she was suddenly 
boarded by a band of some forty painted and disguised men, 
_ who, with cries of ‘‘ Remember the Caroline!” overpowered 
the crew and captured her. The crew and passengers, of 
whom many were women, were driven on shore, such money 
as could be found was seized, and the boat cut loose and set 
on fire. After drifting a short distance, she burned to the 
water’s edge.* 

As the island was within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, reports of the act were at once sent to Washington 
by the deputy marshal, the district attorney, and Governor 
Marcy. A dozen men were arrested, and rewards offered 
by Marcy for the capture of four more. A force of militia 
was sent to the frontier, and an officer dispatched to search 
the islands. He reported that at Abel Island he found 
clothing, a set of silver spoons, and three camps. Marcy 
assured the Secretary of War that to make a thorough search 
would require five hundred men with boats, that he believed 
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lawless bands had depots of arms and ammunition on several 
islands, and that to dislodge them would require the codpera- 
tion of the Canadian authorities. Of the men arrested, but 
one was an American citizen. All the others were refugees 
driven from Canada by the recent disturbances.* 

While the excitement was at its height, another vessel 
was attacked, this time on the Canadian shore. After the 
burning of the Sir Robert Peel the Canadian authorities had 
stationed guards at various points with orders to watch for 
the appearance of armed men, and to give the alarm. On 
June second, as the American steamboat Telegraph was 
passing a wharf at Brockville, Upper Canada, she was hailed 
and ordered to come to by two sentinels on the wharf. On 
refusing to do so each fired three rounds. For this they were 
promptly arrested, examined, and swore that they did not 
fire at or into the boat, but into the air, and their intention 
was merely to give the alarm. Those on the steamboat de- 
clared that one ball entered the ladies’ cabin, another the 
engine room, and a third the cook’s galley. No demand was 
made by either government on the other for reparation, and 
both incidents were allowed to drop. Troops, however, were 
ordered to Sackett’s Harbor, Plattsburg, and Swanton, 
and a steamer manned with fifty armed men was assigned 
to duty on each of Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

In Michigan, by this time, organization had been carried 
out on a grand scale. Lodges were formed and the members 
sworn to bear true allegiance to the Sons of Liberty engaged 
in the cause of Canadian independence, obey the orders of 
their superior officers, and never divulge any plans of the 
association; commissions were sent to trustworthy men in 
the United States and in Canada to form lodges, and a hun- 
dred couriers and spies appointed to gather and transmit 
intelligence to the commander-in-chief at Detroit. Each 
had a beat of ten miles to cover daily, and must report at 
either end to others. Two hundred companies, of one hun- 
dred men each, were to be enrolled in Canada, and held 
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ready to rise at a moment’s notice. July fourth was then 
selected as the day for an attack on Windsor, a little village 
opposite Detroit, and a plan was formed to rob the arsenal 
at Detroit. But the guard was unexpectedly changed the 
day before the attack, and the expedition failed for want 
of arms.* 

Another secret oath-bound association, with a network 
of lodges all along the border from Vermont to Michigan, 
was that of the Hunters. Their oath pledged each member 
to defend and cherish republican institutions and ideas, com- 
bat and help to destroy every power of royal origin on our 
continent, and never to rest till all British tyrants ceased 
to have any dominion in North America.¢ The members 
were divided into degrees, had signs, grips, and passwords, 
and were believed by government spies to number many 
thousands. These Hunters lodges planned the next invasion 
of Canada, and in November sent a force over the border 
from Ogdensburg to make an attack on Windsor. But again 
United States officials interfered, cut off their supplies and 
seized their steamboats, and the attempt ended in defeat and 
disaster, and called forth another proclamation from Van 
Buren and some remarks in the annual message. 

The same message informed Congress that Russia de- 
clined to renew the article of the convention of 1824, which 
permitted our citizens for ten years to enter the interior 
seas, gulfs, harbors, and creeks north of 54° 40’ for the 
purposes of fishing and trading with the natives. The action 
of Russia north of 54° 40’ was, however, of far less impor- 
tance just then than the action of the British south of 54° 40’. 

The story of the Oregon country was left at the time 
when Wyeth returned to Cambridge, and Jason and Daniel 
Lee were appointed missionaries to the Flathead Indians. 
At a missionary meeting in New York, in October, 1833, 
three thousand dollars were voted for an outfit, and authority 
given the Lees to travel about the country, raise the money, 
and join some company of fur traders early in the spring of 


ne 
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1834. But news of the arrival of Wyeth soon followed, and 
Jason Lee was instructed to visit and consult him. Wyeth 
gave what information he could, offered to carry their sup- 
plies in a vessel he proposed to send around Cape Horn, and 
invited them to join him in the overland journey in the 
spring. The offer was accepted, and in March Wyeth and 
the two Lees, with five companions, met at Independence, 
in Missouri. There they joined a company of fur traders 
under Sublette, and late in April set off for the far West. 
Their route was across the Kansas River, up the west fork 
of the Platte and the Laramie to the rendezvous of the 
trappers on Green River, and thence to a place in what is now 
Idaho, where Wyeth remained to build Fort Hall. Driving 
their cattle before them, the missionaries, with half-breeds 
and Indians under an agent of the Hudson Bay Company, 
went on to Walla Walla, where the cattle were left to be 
transported by barge, while the Lees and their companions 
went by canoe to Fort Vancouver. 

Much of the Oregon country was at that time in posses- 
sion of the Hudson Bay Company, and was dotted with 
forts and trading-posts. At the north of the Columbia 
River, on the site of Astoria, was Fort George, a fort only in 
name, for the stockade was in ruins, and the sole representa- 
tive of the company was the white trader in charge. Farther 
up the river, some six miles east of the mouth of the 
Willamette, was Fort Vancouver, consisting of a strong 
stockade twenty feet high, with bastions, surrounding the 
dwellings and offices of the Hudson Bay Company’s servants. 
It was the great stronghold of the company, and the place 
of residence of Dr. John McLaughlin, chief factor, and in 
fact governor of the company in Oregon. Within the fort 
were the warehouses, magazines, workshops of all sorts, and 
the store; without, arranged along a street, were some forty- 
nine log houses, occupied by the Canadians, half-breeds, and 
Hawaiians, all of them servants of the company. Nearby 
was the farm of three thousand acres where grain and vege- 
tables were raised, cattle and sheep pastured, and fruits of 
many kinds cultivated. There, too, was a flour mill and 
threshing machine worked by horse or ox power, and a few 
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miles away, on the bank of a stream, a sawmill where 
lumber was made for use at the fort and for shipment to 
Hawaii.* 

Two hundred miles up the Columbia from Fort Van- 
couver was another stockaded post, Fort Walla Walla, and a 
hundred and thirty-eight miles farther up the river, Fort 
Okanagan, and a hundred miles beyond this, Fort Colville. 
It stood, like the others, on the bank of the river, was the 
supply post for the forts and trading stations north of the 
Columbia, and ranked second in importance to Fort Van- 
couver. Northward and westward on the Kootenais, the 
Spokane, and the Flathead rivers, and Lake Pend d’ Oreille, 
were the trading-posts, and a mile from the head of Puget 
Sound was Fort Nisqually, another stockade inclosing ware- 
houses, magazine, and dwellings. Far to the south of the 
Columbia, on the Umpqua River, which enters the Pacific, 
was Fort Umpqua, and far to the eastward, on the Snake 
River, near the mouth of the Boise, stood Fort Boise, the 
first of the company’s posts in what is now Idaho. On the 
same river was Fort Hall, built in 1834 by Wyeth. At the 
mouth of the Willamette, on Wapato Island, was Fort Will- 
iam, also built in that year by Wyeth. Farther up the valley 
and some forty miles south of the Columbia, at a place 
ealled French Prairie, was a settlement of a dozen families 
of French-Canadians, old servants of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. 

Such, in brief, was the state of settlement of the Oregon 
country when the Lees reached Fort Vancouver in the 
autumn of 1834. With as little delay as possible they be- 
gan the work of exploration for a mission site, went up the 
valley of the Willamette, and some sixty miles from its 
mouth, on a broad grassy plain, found a spot to their liking 
on the east bank. Thither, with all possible speed, they 
removed their goods and cattle, and began the labor of 
building log cabins and barns. 

While so engaged, they were surprised one day by the 
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arrival of a dozen men, led by Hall J. Kelley and Ewing 
Young, on their way to Fort Vancouver. But the reputation 
of some of the band was none too good, and Kelley found, 
on reaching the fort, that the Governor of California had 
described them, in a letter to McLaughlin, as horse thieves, 
banditti, dangerous persons, and that not one of them could 
enter the gate. Kelley, however, was treated with kindness, 
was given quarters in a cabin without the stockade, and in 
the spring was provided with money and taken in one of 
the Company’s ships to Hawaii, whence he made his way 
to Boston. 

While Kelley was on his way East, another band of mis- 
sionaries was wending its way West. In the spring of 1884, 
the Presbyterian Church, through its American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, sent out Samuel 
Parker, John Dunbar, and Samuel Allis, as missionaries 
to the Flatlands.* They reached St. Louis too late to join 
the annual expedition of the American Fur Company, so 
Parker came East, while Allis and Dunbar went on, and took 
up their labors among the Pawnees. Karly in 1835, how- 
ever, Parker set off again, and at St. Louis met Marcus 
Whitman, a physician, whom the Board had appointed his 
new associate. The two missionaries proceeded to Liberty, 
on the Missouri River, joined the fur-trading party, and 
went with it by way of Fort Laramie to the trappers’ ren- 
dezvous on Green River. There Dr. Whitman extracted 
an arrow-head from the back of Bridger, a famous frontiers- 
man, whose name is still borne by Fort Bridger in south- 
western Wyoming, and another arrow-head from the shoulder 
of a trapper who had suffered from it for several years. 
Such a display of surgical skill astonished the Flatheads 
and Nez Perces, and made them more eager than ever to 
have such white men live among them. It was agreed, there- 
fore, that Whitman should go East, secure assistants, and 
return the next spring, while Parker, escorted by the Flat- 
heads and Nez Perces, went on to the Columbia River. He 
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reached Fort Vancouver in November, 1836, was kindly 
received by McLaughlin, and in the spring set off for the 
rendezvous at Green River, but was forced to abandon the 
attempt. After several months spent in exploring Oregon, 
he sailed for Hawaii, and in the spring of 1837 was back 
in Ithaca. There he wrote and published a journal of his 
tour, one of the best of the early descriptions of Oregon. 

When Whitman left Green River and started eastward, 
his purpose was to secure enough assistants to found two 
mission stations, one among the Flatheads and another with 
the Nez Perces. In this he was disappointed, and in March 
of 1836 he set out on his return with a wife he had just 
married. At Pittsburg, by good fortune, he met H. H. 
Spalding, a young minister lately graduated from the Lane 
Theological Seminary, who, with his bride, was on his way 
to the Osage Indians as a missionary. Spalding and his wife 
were finally persuaded to join Whitman and his wife, and 
the four went on to Liberty, where the party was increased 
by the arrival of William H. Gray, two Indian boys, and 
a lad of sixteen from Jowa. 

Wagons, teams, riding horses, pack animals, and sixteen 
cows were purchased, blacksmith tools, a plough, grain for 
seed, and clothing for two years, were placed in the wagons, 
and under escort of the fur company’s caravan the long 
journey across the plains was begun. At Laramie the fur- 
traders left their carts. But the state of Mrs. Spalding’s 
health led Whitman to keep one of his light wagons, and in 
this she made the journey over the South Pass to the Green 
River rendezvous. 

While the party rested at Green River, Wyeth arrived. 
He had sold his forts to the Hudson Bay Company, and, hav- 
ing delivered Fort William, was on his way with a chief 
factor of the company to deliver Fort Hall. This done, the 
trader was to return to Vancouver. His offer to accompany 
the missionaries thither was willingly accepted, and after a 
delay of a few weeks the little party once more resumed its 
way. The farming and blacksmith tools and other heavy 
articles were left at Green River, but the light wagon was 
dragged as far as Fort Hall, where two wheels were removed, 
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and thus cut down to a cart, it was taken on to Fort Boise, 
where it was left, the horses being no longer able to pull it. 
September first came before the party arrived at Fort 
Walla Walla, and the twelfth before Vancouver was reached 
and the first white women to cross the plains and the moun- 
tains were safe within the stockade. The site chosen by 
Parker for the mission station was at Waiilatpu, on the bank 
of the Walla Walla River, and there, and also at Lapwai, 
a few miles above the mouth of the Kooskooskie, or Salmon 
River, trade houses were built. By Christmas, 1886, the 
Whitmans were at Waiilatpu and the Spaldings at Lapwai. 
The return of Kelley and the publication of his book 
arrested the attention of the Secretary of State, and led him, 
in November, 1835, to send William A. Slocum to Oregon to 
examine into the truth of Kelley’s statements. Slocum went 
first to California, and finding no means of conveyance to 
the Columbia, proceeded to Hawaii. There he chartered an 
American brig, arrived safely at Fort George, and was taken 
by canoe to Fort Vancouver, which he reached early in Jan- 
uary, 1837, not long after the departure of the missionaries, 
Whitman and Spalding, for their posts. He visited the 
Methodist post on the Willamette, and early in February, 
sending his brig to San Francisco, he made his way over- 
land to that city, whence he sailed for San Blas and came 
by way of Mexico to Washington. Trouble over the pay- 
ment of expenses followed, and in December, 1837 , he ad- 
dressed a memorial to Congress accompanied by a report.* 
The memorial of Slocum was followed by a message from 
Van Buren. In October, Senator Linn, of Missouri, an 
earnest and persistent advocate of our right to Oregon, per- 
suaded the Senate to call on the President for the corre- 
spondence with any foreign government relative to the occu- 
pation of the territory of the United States west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and for information whether any part of 
it was in the possession of any foreign power.+ 
At the opening of the regular session Van Buren for- 
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warded a brief reply from the Secretary of State * so little 
to the point that Linn presented a bill to organize the Oregon 
territory, spread the revenue laws over it, establish a port of 
entry, erect a fort on the Columbia, hold the country by 
military force, and appropriate fifty thousand dollars for 
these purposes. Unless something were done, and that 
quickly, he believed that the country, in the course of five 
years, would pass from our possession. Buchanan supported 
him heartily. The time had come, he said, to insist on our 
claim to Oregon or abandon it. Information presented by 
Mr. Slocum made it clear that the Hudson Bay Company 
was building forts, cutting the timber, sending it to market, 
and acquiring the allegiance of the Indian tribes, while we 
looked on patiently. There were too many unsettled ques- 
tions with Great Britain, and this one ought to be settled 
at once. 

The bill was sent to a select committee, and a few days 
later Linn asked that the Secretary have prepared a map 
of all the country claimed by us west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and send with it all information about Oregon he might 
have in his possession. In the House, Caleb Cushing moved 
a call for the correspondence with any foreign government 
respecting our title to the Oregon country, and when the reply 
of Van Buren was received, moved that it be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, with instructions to report 
on the expediency of establishing a post on the Columbia 
River. t 

The Senate Committee reported in June, made long ex- 
tracts from the memorial of Slocum, presented a map of the 
Oregon country and another of the Columbia River for a 
distance of ninety miles from its mouth, quoted from the 
journal of Spalding, the Encyclopedia of Geography, Lewis 
and Clark, Prevost, and Irving; cited the passage of the 
mountains by Mrs. Spalding and Mrs. Whitman as proof that 
“the great obstacle to a direct and facile communication 
between the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific Ocean has 
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vanished,” and presented a bill authorizing the President to 
use the army and navy to protect the persons and property 
of residents in Oregon.* 

About the time Slocum was leaving Oregon, a ship 
arrived at the Sandwich Islands with the first reinforcement 
sent out by the Methodists to their mission on the Willamette. 
The party, or missionary family, numbering sixteen, men, 
women, and children, left Boston in July of 1836, went 
round the Horn, and reached Honolulu so late in the winter 
that they remained there till spring, and did not arrive at 
Fort Vancouver till May of 1837. Of the newcomers one 
was a physician, another a blacksmith, another a ship- 
carpenter, but the women and many of the men were bent 
on missionary work. Scarcely had they settled down to the 
work in hand when a second ship from Boston, with supplies 
and more workers, reached Fort Vancouver, and raised the 
number at the station to some sixty, of whom twenty-five 
were missionaries and their children. 

A new station was now established at the Dalles, and 
as Jason Lee determined to go Kast for more help, a meeting 
of settlers was held in March of 1838, and a memorial ask- 
ing Congress to extend its jurisdiction over Oregon was 
adopted and signed by thirty-six missionaries and settlers 
on the Willamette. After alluding to the natural features 
of the country, its climate, and the commercial advantages 
it offered for trade with China, Japan, and the islands of the 
Pacific, as strong inducements for the government to take 
formal and speedy possession, the petitioners set forth the 
benefits such control would confer on them. Hitherto, good 
order had been maintained by the moral influence of, and 
a feeling of dependence on, the Hudson Bay Company. But 
this could not go on forever. Emigrants would surely come, 
and as population increased the feeling of dependence on 
the Hudson Bay Company would diminish, and what would 
then be the state of affairs was a matter of anxious concern. 
As the founders of what must be a great State, they were 
desirous to give “ tone to the moral and intellectual character 
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of its citizens.” Whether future settlers should be reckless 
and unprincipled adventurers, or the hardy and enterprising 
pioneers of the West, was for Congress to decide. 

Toward the close of the year Lee reached New York, 
and shortly after Congress assembled, sent the memorial to 
Caleb Cushing, chairman of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. At the opening of the session his committee, 
as instructed at the last session, had reported on the expe- 
diency of establishing a post on the Columbia, had approved 
the idea, and had presented a bill much the same as that 
introduced into the Senate.* 

In order to report on the second part of the instruction, 
the extent of seacoast, number of harbors, climate, soil, pro- 
ductions, and trade, Cushing next wrote to Lee, Wyeth, 
Kelley, the Secretary of the Oregon Provisional Emigration 
Society of Lynn, and the Secretaries of State, War, and the 
Navy, and presented their replies as a supplementary report 
in February, 1839. But no legislation followed. 

The Missouri frontier for two years past had been in a 
state of civil war. The arrival of the Mormons in Clay 
County in the autumn of 1833 was followed by nearly three 
years of peace. As time passed, however, and more and more 
of the sect came in, and none showed signs of departing, the 
Gentiles began to realize that the day was coming when 
county rule would be entirely in the hands of the Saints. 
To this they were as little disposed to submit as the men of 
Jackson County, and in June of 1836 they, too, began active 
measures to drive out the Mormons. A public meeting was 
held at Liberty and a committee appointed to draft resolu- 
tions expressive of the sense of the people. When the 
Mormons, said the committee in its report, fleeing from their 
persecutors, came “‘ to Clay County, a friendless, penniless, 
buffeted people, seeking an asylum, their destitute condition 
excited the deepest sympathy, and they were received, toler- 
ated, and treated with peculiar kindness.” They had always 
said that they regarded Clay County not as their home but 
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as a temporary asylum, and that, when required by a respect- 
able portion of the people, they would go in peace. The time - 
for the fulfillment of their pledge had now arrived. They 
were detested because they were “ Eastern men, whose man- 
ners, habits, customs, and even dialect,” were ‘‘ essentially 
different from our own”; because they were non-slave- 
holders, had kept up a constant communication with the 
Indians on the frontier, and had ‘“‘ declared from the pulpit 
that the Indians are a part of God’s chosen people,” destined 
of Heaven to inherit the land in common with themselves.* 

As a means of arresting the rising feeling of hostility, 
the committee urged the Mormons to put an immediate stop 
to the immigration of their brethren, and seek an abiding 
place where the manners of the people were more like their 
own. The Territory of Wisconsin was recommended because 
it was free-soil, but sparsely settled, and because the few in- 
habitants there were from the North and East. Unless they 
would go civil war was inevitable. A committee of ten was 
then appointed to confer with the Mormons and report. 

The Saints in their reply denied that they were opposed 
to slavery, or favored abolition, or had held communication 
with the Indians, or claimed any county, or country, or 
land, save such as they bought with money. For peace sake, 
however, they promised to leave Clay County. This an- 
swer was read to a second meeting at Liberty in July, was 
accepted as satisfactory, and a committee was chosen to raise 
money to aid the removal of the Mormons.t 

When these proceedings were made known to the authori- 
ties of the Church at Kirtland, they wrote to the Liberty 
committee, denied the charges brought against their brethren, 
promised that they would go, and in another letter to the 
Mormons advised them to do so.* The place selected was 


* The Liberty resolutions are given in full in History of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, by Joseph Smith and H. C. Smith, Laomi, Iowa, 1902, 
Vol. II, pp. 56-62. They are taken from Far West, a newspaper printed at 
Liberty. 
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Ray County, and to this, during the summer of 1836, they 
began to remove. The legislature in December organized 
it as Caldwell County,* with Far West as the county seat, 
and there, on the wild prairie, a little town of log huts was 
quickly erected. 

At Kirtland, meanwhile, the business enterprises of the 
Church were far from prosperous, and in hope of preventing 
financial ruin, application was made to the Legislature of 
Ohio for a bank charter. It was refused, and thereupon 
Smith organized the Kirtland Safety Society Bank, with a 
capital of four millions, and sent Cowdery to Philadelphia 
to procure a plate for the notes, and Hyde to Columbus to 
secure a charter. When this failed the society was reor- 
ganized as the Kirtland Society Anti-Banking Company. 
But Cowdery brought back two hundred thousand dollars 
in printed bills of the old company. A stamp was therefore 
procured and each bill so changed as to read “ The Kirtland 
Safety Society Anti-Banking Co. will pay,” and in defiance 
of the law the notes were put in circulation. The fraud was 
too apparent, and in March of 1837 an information was filed 
against Rigdon and Smith, and they were arrested and 
convicted in October.+ An appeal was taken on the ground 
that an anti-banking company was an association, not a 
bank. But ere the appeal could be reached, the bank, in 
November, 1837, closed its doors, and Smith and Rigdon fled 
to Far West. | 

From the day these men arrived trouble began. In April 
of 1838 Smith announced a revelation commanding a temple 
to be started on July fourth, and stakes to be planted in the 
neighboring counties. In May, accordingly, on the bluffs of 
Grand River in Daviess County, they founded Adam-ondi- 
Ahman, and planted another stake three miles from Gallatin, 
the seat of Carroll County. On July fourth the corner stone 
of the temple was laid with much ceremony. The event of 


* Laws of Missouri, Act approved December 26, 1836. 

+ History of the Church, Vol. II, p. 83. 

t For an account of the organization of the Safety Society see History of the 
Church, Vol. II, pp. 89-92. A facsimile of one of the notes is given in The 
Story of the Mormons, and in Kennedy’s Early Days of Mormonism. 
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the day was an address by Rigdon, ever since known as the 
salt sermon, which in time powerfully affected the destiny 
of the Church. 

Trouble began during an election at Gallatin, in August, 
when an attempt was made to prevent the Mormons from 
voting. A fight ensued, and when the news reached Far 
West, Smith and Rigdon, with a volunteer party of one hun- 
dred and fifty, started for Gallatin. F inding no mob, they 
visited a justice of the peace named Adam Black, a well 
known hater of Mormons, forced him to sign a paper to the 
effect that he would not molest them so long as they did not 
molest him, and went back to Far West. | 

Indignant at what they considered an armed invasion of 
their county, several citizens of Daviess County secured 
warrants for the arrest of Smith and Lyman Wright, charged 
with being leaders. But when the sheriff called on Smith, 
who was beyond his jurisdiction, he decided not to serve the 
warrant. The report now spread that Smith and Rigdon 
had resisted arrest, and the Missourians made ready to take 
them by force. Smith, in alarm, sent for General D. R. 
Atchison and General A. W. Doniphan, leading lawyers in 
Missouri, who advised him and Wright to surrender and 
stand trial before Judge King of Daviess County. They did 
so, and were bound over for a hearing in September. 

Ere the day for the trial came the authorities at Far 
West heard that a wagon load of firearms was on its way from 
Richmond to the people of Daviess County, and sent the 
sheriff after the wagon. He seized the guns, and those in 
possession of them were held for trial on the charge of smug- 
gling guns to a mob. Both parties now rushed to arms. 
General Atchison, who commanded a division of militia, 
sent General Doniphan with a force of men to Far West, 
where he recovered the guns and released the prisoners. 
He found the county in a state of civil war. Some three 
hundred citizens of Daviess, Carroll, and other counties were 
assembled at a place called the Campgrounds, near the county 
seat, and about the same number of Mormons at Adam-ondj- 
Ahman. Both parties disbanded when ordered, but armed 
hands scoured the county, committing depredations of every 
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sort. ‘The Mormons ran off cattle and hogs, burned houses, 
made a night attack on Gallatin, and set fire to some dwell- 
ings and stores. The Missourians struck back, and when 
a band of them threatened Far West, a company of Mormons 
fell upon, fought, and routed them. The Missourians in 
revenge attacked a Mormon settlement, drove the settlers 
into a blacksmith shop, and killed a score of them. The 
Governor thereupon ordered General Clark to raise four 
hundred men and “exterminate”? the Mormons or drive 
them from the State. Late in October, accordingly, General 
Lucas set off for Far West, and surprised and demanded 
the surrender of the town. His terms were, give up the 
leaders, make over their property to pay for damage they had 
done, leave the State, and deliver their arms of every sort. 
The conditions were accepted, and Smith, Rigdon, Platt, 
Wright, and some forty-six others were made prisoners and 
lodged in the jail at Richmond. The hearing accorded them 
was a disgrace to the judge, and ended with sending Smith, 
Rigdon, Wright, and three others to the jail at Liberty on 
charge of treason, and Platt and four companions to the Ray 
County jail on charge of murder, and requiring twenty-three 
others to give bail on charges of burglary, robbery, larceny, 
and arson. Rigdon made his escape in February. Smith 
and his companions were indicted in Daviess County for 
murder, treason, burglary, and a long list of crimes, but 
secured a change of venue to another county, and on the way 
thither, in April, 1839, escaped, and fled to Quincy, IL, 
where the Mormons found a temporary shelter when driven 
from Far West. 

The resolution of the Senate in February, 1837, recom- 
mending the President to make one more demand on Mexico 
for the redress of grievances, was followed by the appoint- 
ment of Powhatan Ellis as minister, and by the dispatch of 
Robert Greenhow as special messenger to make the final de- 
mand. ‘The documents he carried consisted of fifty-seven 
subjects of complaint, with such evidence as each required, 
and a letter addressed to the Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Treasure, he was told, belonging to citizens of the 
United States, while in transit from Mexico to the coast, 
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had been seized by Mexican officers; vessels of the United 
States had been captured, detained, condemned on the most 
frivolous charges, unlawful duties had been imposed on 
others, and some had been ruined in the Mexican service ~ 
without compensation to their owners; citizens of the United 
States had been robbed and murdered on the high seas by 
Mexican officers, and some thrown into prison and kept there 
without any statement of the offenses charged ; the house of 
the American Consul at Matamoras had been forcibly entered 
and sentinels posted before his door. The list was indeed 
a formidable one and clearly showed a defiant spirit on the 
part of Mexico. These wrongs, Forsyth stated, were of a 
character not to be tolerated by any self-respecting nation, 
and that the demand then made for reparation was final.* 

Greenhow was instructed to present the papers in person, 
state that he would wait one week, and then start for home.t 
The demand was presented in July, and nine days later the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs replied that the shortness of the 
time before the return of Greenhow made an explicit answer 
to each claim impossible, but that steps were being taken 
to examine each, and that the Mexican minister in Washing- 
ton would inform Forsyth of the decision of the President 
of Mexico. 

In the meantime, on May twentieth, just one week before 
Greenhow received his instructions, the Mexican Congress 
authorized Bustamente to offer to submit our claims to arbi- 
tration, and if we denied satisfaction for her claims on us, 
or continued the aggressions already begun, to close the 
Mexican ports to our trade, forbid the introduction and use 
of our manufactures, and take all measures necessary for 
the safety of the republic.t The offer to arbitrate, however, 
was not communicated to Forsyth till December twenty- 
second, some weeks after Van Buren had sent in the annual 
message, in which he had announced that although a new 
minister from Mexico had been received, he had little reason 
to hope that any efforts of the Executive would be successful, 


* Executive Document No. 3, 25th Congress, 2d Session, Vol. I, pp. 81-112. 
f Idem, p. 112. 
} Congressional Globe, 25th Congress, 2d Session, p. 62. 
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and that it was his painful duty to return the subject to 
Congress to decide on the time, the mode, and the manner 
of redress. | 

In the House the matter was brought up by Adams, who, 
late in December, presented a petition from the Peace Society 
in New York, praying that Congress accede to the offer of 
arbitration. A debate arose over the question of reference, 
and in the course of it a member denied that such a proposi- 
tion had ever been made. Want of a quorum prevented 
action, and when the matter again came before the House, 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs retracted 
his statement and sent a copy of the Mexican decree to the 
chair, and the memorial went to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs.* 

By April, 1838, the Mexican Government had succeeded 
in examining three of the fifty-seven claims, and was sup- 
posed to be examining the rest, when Martinez, the Mexican 
Minister, informed Forsyth that the President of Mexico, 
convinced that the most effectual way to end “ the evils to 
which Mexico and the United States are now subjected” 
would be arbitration, had ordered him to propose such a 
manner of settlement. This was the first time that such a 
proposition was officially made, and two weeks later Forsyth 
expressed his willingness to enter into negotiation for a con- 
vention for arranging the particulars of arbitration. Mar- 
tinez replied that he had applied to his government for the 
necessary powers, and was authorized to propose Prussia as 
a mediator. To this Forsyth agreed. France by that time 
had blockaded the coast of Mexico, and some difficulty was 
encountered by the Mexican minister in sending his dispatch 
to his government. 

When the committee reported early in July no reply 
had come, but considering the peculiar situation of Mexico 
the majority contented themselves with an expression of 
dissatisfaction with the unsettled condition of the negotia- 
tion, with making no recommendation to the House, and 
with an expression of hope that Mexico would so conduct 
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herself that the President could resume the exercise of the 
powers he had found insufficient for the protection of the 
honor of the government and the rights of the people of the 
United States.* 

A proposition to annex Texas was officially made to 
Forsyth in August, 1837, by General Hunt, the Texan min- 
ister. Texas, he said, sought it because she was a nation 
of the same blood as the people of the United States, and 
claimed, because of ties of blood, language, and institutions, 
a common origin, a common history, a common freedom. 
Forsyth replied that the question of annexation of an inde- 
pendent State had never before been presented to our govern- 
ment. Whether the constitution contemplated the annexa- 
tion of such a State, and, if so, in what manner, were 
questions the President did not think it expedient at that 
time to agitate. So long as Texas was at war and the United 
States at peace with Mexico, the proposition of Texas in- 
volved a question of war with her adversary to whom the 
United States was bound by a treaty of amity. The obliga- 
tions of that treaty must be scrupulously performed.+ 

That the people of Texas had voted for annexation and 
that application for admission into the Union as a State 
would be made, was well known, and so roused the anti- 
slavery people that when Congress assembled in the panic 
session of 1837 scores of petitions bearing thousands of sig- 
natures and protesting against annexation were presented to 
the House and Senate. In each body they were laid on the 
table; but the House called for the correspondence with the 
Texan minister on annexation and tabled a resolution, intro- 
duced by Adams, which declared that the power of annexing 
the people of an independent foreign State was not delegated 
by the Constitution to Congress, nor to any department of 
government, but was reserved to the people.{ When news 
of Van Buren’s refusal to consider annexation reached 
Texas, the House of Representatives of that republic passed 


* Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, July 7, 1838. 

+ Executive Documents, No. 40, 25th Congress, Ist Session. 

¢ Journal of the House of Representatives, September 19, 1837, 35th Congress, 
1st Session. 
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a resolution instructing the President to unconditionally 
withdraw the offer, “ and thus, in the most decisive manner, 
refer the people of Texas, for all the future good they may 
hope to receive or enjoy, of social security, to their own in- 
dependent and manly energies”; but the Senate rejected it, 
because the proposition had been made by vote of the people 
and not by action of the Congress, and left the President to 
assume the responsibility of recall. 

At the regular session of Congress the number of peti- 
tions and memorials was greater than ever, and with them 
came resolutions from Rhode Island, Ohio, and Massachu- 
setts against annexation, and from Alabama and Tennessee in 
favor of it. About the middle of June the House committee 
to whom the papers had been referred reported that no 
proposition to admit Texas as a State or annex its territory 
was pending in the House; that to recommend action likely 
to prejudge any such proposition if made in the future or 
forestall public sentiment was inexpedient, and asked to be 
discharged from further consideration of the subject. Excep- 
tion was at once taken. The issue, it was said, is before the — 
House, petitions have been presented, and States have re- 
monstrated, and it is due to the protestants to express an 
opinion. A resolution was therefore moved to recommit the 
report with instructions to report in full on the merits of the 
questions presented by the resolutions from Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Ohio, Michigan, and Massachusetts. To this two 
amendments were offered. One, by Thompson of South 
Carolina, bade the committee report a joint resolution direct- 
ing the President to take the steps necessary for the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States as soon as it could be done 
consistently with treaty stipulations. The other, by Adams, 
instructed it to report that power of annexing the people 
of a foreign state was not delegated by the Constitution to 
Congress nor to any department of government, but was 
reserved to the people, and that any attempt by act of Con- 
gress or by treaty to annex the Republic of Texas, would be 
a usurpation of power, unlawful, and evil, which it would be 
the right and duty of the free people of the Union to resist 
and annul. 
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The issue was thus definitely raised; but day after day 
till the end of the session Adams occupied the entire morning 
hour with a continuous speech and prevented the House from 
reaching’ a vote. 

In the Senate the question was brought up early in the 
session in another form by a resolution of Preston of South 
Carolina. The just and true boundary of the United States 
under the Louisiana Purchase treaty, he claimed, was the 
Rio Grande, and continued to be so till the territory west 
of the Sabine was surrendered by the treaty with Spain in 
1819. This surrender of territory was of evil precedent and 
doubtful constitutionality. Weighty considerations made it 
expedient to reéstablish this true boundary line and reannex 
the territory occupied by the State of Texas, Therefore, 
Texas consenting, it was expedient to reannex the territory 
as soon as 1t could be done consistently with treaty obligations. 
The Senate finally laid it on the table, and when Congress 
rose in July nothing had been done by either house. 

In Florida the Seminole war still dragged along. Gen- 
eral Jesup, having taken command of the army, began an 
aggressive campaign, and toward the close of the year at- 
tacked the Withlacoochee settlement and made prisoners of 
a few score women and children. The Seminoles and their 
negro allies, enraged at the capture of their women, struck 
back and attacked Fort Mellon. They were beaten off, 
whereupon Jesup penetrated the Indian country with his 
entire force, won a few skirmishes, took more prisoners, and 
persuaded some of the chiefs to meet him at Fort Dade to 
discuss terms of peace, 

The treaty, or capitulation of the Seminole nation and 
its allies, as it was called, which was signed at this confer- 
ence, provided that hostilities should cease, that the whole 
nation should go to the country beyond the Mississippi, and 
that “their negroes, their bona fide property,” * should go 
with them. Hostages were given; a camp ten miles square 
was designated near Tampa Bay; the Indians were required 
to assemble there before a certain day in April, and vessels 


* Executive Document No. 78, 25th Congress, 2d Session, Vol. IIT, pp. 79, 80. 
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to carry them to New Orleans were soon riding at anchor 
in the bay. But these fair prospects of peace were quickly 
destroyed by the eager and unexpected attempts of white 
men to recover their fugitive slaves. Some came to Fort 
Armstrong in search of runaways, and others to the Tampa 
Bay Camp. <A few who had fled from Florida to Charleston 
for safety protested against the terms of the capitulation and 
appealed to the Secretary of War;* and a public meeting 
at St. Augustine + declared that, while peace was indeed 
a matter of the first importance, the preservation of negro 
property was of scarcely less moment. The negroes, most 
of whom were fugitives or the descendants of fugitives, took 
fright; no more came in, and thirty who were in the camp 
of Jesup fled on the appearance of white men in search of 
their slaves.{ Jesup thereupon seized ninety at Tampa Bay 
and sent them to New Orleans; a band of armed warriors 
captured three chiefs held as hostages and hurried with them 
to the swamps, and several hundred Indians and their 
families gathered at Tampa Bay, fled to their fortresses and 
the war was on again. 

While the sickly season lasted no attempt was made to 
attack the Seminoles. The time was spent in preparing for 
the autumn campaign and in making slave-catching forays 
into the Indian country. In the course of one of these, two 
chiefs, Philip and Uchee Billy, fell into the hands of the 
troops. The loss of Philip was severely felt, and late in 
October a band of eighty Seminoles, led by Osceola, Wild 
Cat, and Cloud, approached Fort Peyton and asked for a 
talk. Jesup authorized Hernandez to hold the talk, but re- 
membering that Osceola and Wild Cat had been concerned 
in the capture of the chiefs held as hostages, Jesup gave 
orders that they should be seized if they came within Fort 
Peyton. But they would not come into the fort, and re- 
quested Hernandez to meet them at their camp and to come 
without an escort.” Suspecting foul play Jesup prepared 


* Executive Document No. 225, 25th Congress, 2d Session, Vol. V, pp. 55, 56. 
+ Idem, pp. 108-110. 

¢ Idem, pp. 13, 14. 

#* Executive Document No. 327, 25th Congress, 2d Session, Vol. IX, p. 11. 
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a set of questions to be addressed to the Indians,* and 
ordered Hernandez, if the answers were not satisfactory, to 
seize the chiefs and their followers. 

Thus instructed, Hernandez met the chiefs, surrounded 
their camp with an armed force, and proceeded to question 
them,+ and, while so engaged, received a command from 
Jesup to “order the whole party to town.” + The signal 
was instantly given, the troops closed in, and Osceola, Wild 
Cat, and their followers were marched to St. Augustine. 
Thence Osceola was taken to Fort Moultrie in Charleston 
Harbor where, in January, 1838, he died. 

At the time of the seizure of Osceola, in Florida, steps 
were being taken at Washington to send a delegation of 
Cherokees to the Seminoles to act as meditators. The sug- 
gestion of such a mission had been laid before John Ross 
by a special agent of the United States, and with full author- 
ity from the Secretary of War, Ross, in October, appointed 
a delegation, instructed them what to say, and sent them to 
Florida.* Making their way to a gathering of Seminoles, 
some sixty miles from Fort Mellon, they presented an address 
from Ross, and induced Micanopy, Cloud, Toskogee, and 
other chiefs to go, under a flag of truce, to the fort. There 
a promise was made to surrender the families of the Indians 
imprisoned at St. Augustine, and bring in all Indians within 
four days’ march of the fort. Messengers were at once sent 
off to put these promises into effect, but, news having reached 
the Indians that Wild Cat had escaped from St. Augustine, 
they hesitated to come in, whereupon Jesup seized the chiefs 
and warriors who had come in under the flag of truce and 
sent them to St. Augustine. || The Cherokees, justly en- 
raged to find themselves the instruments of deception, made 
all haste to Washington, there to report to Ross. | 
Bm EU os ccd UNS ARB a AR al 

* Executive Document No. 327, 25th Congress, 2d Session, Vol. IX, pp. 4, 11. 
+ The questions and answers are given in Document No. 827, pp. 7, 8. 

¢ Document No. 327, Vol. IX, pp. 4, 6. 

* Document No. 285, Vol. VIII, pp. 1, 6-8. 

| The whole story of this treachery is told by John Ross in letters to the 


Secretary of War. Executive Document No. 327, 25th Congress, 2d Session, 
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The duty of invading the Indian country having been 
assigned to Colonel Zachary Taylor, then in command at 
Tampa Bay, he set off with a force of eleven hundred regulars, 
volunteers, and Indians, and just before Christmas came on 
the Seminoles strongly posted on a hommock on the edge of 
the Okechobee swamp, where a great battle was fought. Wild 
Cat led the Seminoles who, for hours, kept up a desperate 
resistance, but Taylor won the day at a cost of twenty-six 
killed and one hundred and twelve wounded. To push on 
with such a hospital was impossible, so the army, carrying 
the wounded in litters, made its way back to the Withla- 
coochee, 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 
A FREE PRESS AND THE RIGHT OF PETITION. 


Amone matters of domestic concern which occupied the 
attention of Congress when reassembled in December, 1837, 
the first to rise into serious prominence was the old issue 
of slavery. 

Indeed, at no time during the year had the subject been 
absent from the public mind. The passage of the gag reso- 
lution by the House of Representatives, the attempt to cen- 
sure Adams, the belief that a scheme to annex Texas was 
well under way, the signing and presenting of hundreds of 
remonstrances against the admission of that republic into 
the Union as a State, the resolutions of legislatures, the 
meetings of anti-slavery societies, the occasional lynchings 
in the South, the acts of pro-slavery mobs in the North, 
and the promise of Van Buren to veto any bill for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia without con- 
sent of the slave-holding States, all served to keep the issue 
constantly before the people. 

In response to appeals from the people the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts solemnly protested against 
the gag resolution of January, 1837, as an assumption of 
power at variance with the spirit of the Constitution; as 
injurious to the cause of freedom; as doing violence to the 
inalienable rights of man; as impairing the fundamental 
principles of natural justice and natural law, and thanked 
the delegation in Congress for their able defense of the 
rights of petition.* 


* Niles’s Register, April 8, 1837, Vol. LII, p. 87. 
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In Ohio the people having petitioned for the repeal of 
all laws discriminating between whites and blacks, the mat- 
ter was referred to the Judiciary Committee to report. Of 
what privileges, said the committee, is the negro derived? 
He cannot give evidence in court unless both parties are 
blacks. He cannot settle and reside in the State till he gives 
evidence of freedom, and not even then unless under. bond 
that he will behave well, and not become a charge on the 
community. His children cannot attend a common school 
endowed with public funds. In all other respects he is 
amply protected. None of these restrictions, the commit- 
tee held, should be removed. The presence of free colored 
people in the State was an evil scarcely less to be deplored 
than slavery itself. No good could come from increasing 
the numbers of such persons, estranged as they were in feel- 
ings from the whites. Sound policy required that nothing 
should be done which would tend to bring free negroes to 
Ohio. The restrictions complained of had existed many 
years without essential change, and should not be suddenly 
repealed or radically altered. The causes which led to their 
original enactment had increased rather than diminished ; 
the laws were neither oppressive nor unjust; their repeal 
would bring in more negroes, increase existing evils, and 
produce excitement, and for these reasons the committee 
recommended that the petitioners have leave to withdraw 
their petitions.* 

In Illinois a joint committee, to which was referred the 
memorials of the legislatures of Virginia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, New York, and Connecticut relating to domestic 
slavery, reported that they could not see how any real friend 
to the negro could expect to benefit him through abolition 
societies. Before such associations existed, colonization so- 
cieties were hastening the hour when, released from thral- 
dom, the negro slave would be returned to his own land, a 
moral and intelligent being. Abolition societies, on the 
other hand, had forged new manacles, new irons for the 
black man, and had added one hundredfold to the rigor of 


* The report is given in full in The Liberator, May 12, 1837. 
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slavery. They had scattered firebrands of discord and dis- 
union among the States, had roused the turbulence of the 
mob, and had threatened the violation of the rights of private 
property. Citizens of slave-holding States were no more re- 
sponsible for slavery than the citizens of the free States. 
Slavery was introduced by their common ancestors. The 
rights of property in slaves was secured to the slaveholding 
States and could not be destroyed without their consent. 
Slavery was a part of the civil and domestic economy of the 
slaveholding States, and could not and ought not to be in- 
terfered with by any independent authority, State or Fed- 
eral. The existence of abolition societies was, therefore, to 
be deplored. Their doctrines did more harm than good, for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia would 
be unwise, injudicious, and highly inexpedient.* 

A convention of the “ Friends of the integrity of ihe 
Union” in Pennsylvania, which met at Harrisburg in May, 
after a session of two days, resolved; that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had no constitutional power whatever over the re- 
lation of master and slave in any State in the Union. 
Whether Congress did or did not have power to legislate 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia was 
of little moment, for it would be unwise and impolitic in 
the extreme to exercise such a power. Each State had the 
sole right to judge of, establish, and maintain within its 
borders its own system of domestic policy, and every attempt 
by citizens of one State to overthrow the institutions of an- 
other was hostile to the peace and harmony of the Union. 
The colonization of free negroes and slaves in Africa held 
cut the only hope of the ultimate abolition of slavery. The 
efforts of the Colonization Society deserved the support of 
all friends of peace, order, harmony, and the integrity of 
the Union.+ 

Before adjourning the members of the Vermont Demo- 
cratic State Convention passed resolutions that, as Demo- 
crats, they could not justify slavery, either political or 
domestic, and looked with confidence to the day when all 


* The Liberator, May 19, 1837. + Ibid., May 12, 1887. 
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men in the United States would be born free and equal. 
While they deplored the evils of slavery, they could not but 
remind the men of the North that the slave masters were 
their political brethren, and that all labors in behalf of the 
slave should be tempered with wisdom, prudence, and love.* 

In Rhode Island the Executive Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society questioned the candidates for Congress. 
Two were Whigs, two were Democrats, and two—Thomas 
W. Dorr and Daniel King—were put forward by a new 
party organized for the purpose of procuring the adoption 
of a State constitution. The questions were: Do you be- 
lieve Congress has authority to abolish slavery in the Dis 
trict of Columbia? Do you believe Congress should sus- 
tain, unabridged, the right of the people to petition for the 
abolition of slavery in the District? Do you believe that 
members of Congress should sustain, by their votes, the 
prayers of those who thus petition? Are you in favor of 
the annexation of Texas? ach one declared against the 
annexation of Texas, against the gag resolution, and avowed 
himself a firm believer in the authority of Congress to abol- 
ish slavery and the slave trade in the District.+ 

As the time approached for the meeting of Congress, the 
belief that the question of annexing Texas would be brought 
up in the extra session caused a general discussion of the 
issue by the Northern press, and the calling of public meet- 
ings to protest against annexation. There is, it was said by 
the writers of newspaper editorials, a fixed determination 
existing, in the southern and southwestern parts of the 
Union, to involve us in the war between Mexico and her 
rebel subjects in Texas, for the purpose of adding that prov- 
ince to our already too extended and cumbrous country. 
Such a measure ought to be vigorously opposed, for it would 
involve us in a war with Mexico, would give great political 
preponderance to the slave-holding States, and would endan- 
ger the safety of the Union. Our country is now extensive 
enough. Even now the remote portions know hardly any- 


* The Liberator, July 7, 1837. 
+ The correspondence is given in The Liberator, August 11, 1837. 
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thing of each other except by the collisions of interest which 
take place between them.* In view of these consequences 
it is high time for the people of the North to awake. The 
question is one of great moment. 

Public opinion, however, was by no means undivided. 
When the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society was about to 
hold its meeting in Boston, in January of 1837, not a 
meeting-house, not a hall of any size could be obtained, and 
the members were forced to assemble in a stable attached 
to one of the hotels.| When the New England Anti-Slavery 
Convention was about to be held in Boston, in June, appli- 
cation was made to the authorities of every church in the 
city—Episcopalian, Unitarian, Congregational, Universalist, 
Baptist, Methodist, Orthodox Congregational, Friends, Chris- 
tian, New Jerusalem, and Catholic—for the use of their 
buildings. {| Some made no reply; of such as did answer 
all save three refused. | 

Offended at such treatment, the convention in the course 
of its proceedings called loudly for the purification of the 
churches, and resolved that any man who held his brother 
man as property ought not to be admitted to membership 
in the Christian Church; that church members guilty of this 
sin should be remonstrated with and, if incorrigible and per- 
sistent in their sin, should be put away. Churches, religious 
bodies, preachers of the gospel, were entreated to make the 
sin of slave holding a subject of serious consideration, and 
by prayer and preaching, by the publication of opinions, 
and by opening their pulpits and meeting-houses, do all in 
their power to purify the Church and break the bondsman’s 
chains.” 

But the ministers did not propose to open their pulpits 
any more than their meeting-houses to abolition preachers, 


* In The Liberator for August 11-25, 1838, are extracts from such journals 
as The Massachusetts Spy, Boston Atlas, New York Evening Post, Montrose Spec- 
tator, Harrisburg Telegraph, Buffalo Spectator, Portland Courier, and Lowell 
Journal, 

+ Life of Garrison, Vol. II, pp. 124, 125. 

¢ The correspondence is given in The Liberator, May 26, 1837. 

* The Liberator, June 2, 1837. 
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and at the next meeting of the General Association.of Massa- 
chusetts a pastoral letter was addressed to the churches under 
their care,* for they saw much to condemn in the conduct of 
the Abolitionists and their bodies. Garrison was especially 
obnoxious because of his attacks on the Colonization Society, 
of which a large number of ministers were members, because 
he was not a member of any sect or church, and because, in 
a criticism of a speech of Dr. Beecher’s on the increasing 
desecration of the Sabbath day, he laid down the doctrine 
that not one in seven, but every day should be a Sabbath, 
and that every attempt made to enforce the observance of 
the first day of the week “by pains and penalties, civil or 
ecclesiastical, is positive tyranny.” 

The activity of women in the cause of anti-slavery, cir- 
culating petitions, raising money, attending anti-slavery 
meetings and forming societies, was another subject of con- 
demnation, After the attack on the Boston Female Anti- 
Slavery Society and the mobbing of Garrison in 1835, the 
editor of one religious journal declared that those who per- 
sisted in a course which led to such a riot were as culpable 
as the rioters. Another remarked that when it came to matters 
of grave political reform it might be wiser “ for the gentler 
sex to seek information at home.” To complaints of this sort 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, in 1836, answered 
with a resolution that, in the anti-slavery cause, which was 
the cause of philanthropy, all God’s creatures, white men and 
colored men, citizens and foreigners, men and women, had 
the same duties and the same rights. But when, in 1837, 
the Grimké sisters appeared upon the platform and urged 
immediate emancipation, the religious pro-slavery party cried 
out against the indelicacy of women bearing an active part 
in matters of religious reform, and denounced what was 
called ‘‘ Women’s Rights”; and the General Association 
issued the Pastoral Letter, urging that the churches should 
be closed to anti-slavery lecturers, and that church members 
should give no countenance to women lecturers. “‘ The per- 
plexing and agitating subjects now common amongst us” 


* The Liberator, August 11, 1887. 
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should not be forced upon any church as matter for debate 
at the hazard of alienation and division; that if there were 
certain topics on which their ministers did not preach in the 
manner that pleased them, it was a violation of sacred and 
important rights to encourage a stranger to present them; 
and that it was a great mistake to encourage women to bear 
an obtrusive and ostentatious part in measures of reform or 
countenance any ‘“ of that sex who so far forget themselves 
as to itinerate in the character of public lecturers and 
teachers.” 

While church members were still pondering and pastors 
still preaching on the Pastoral Letter, a new attack was made 
from a most unexpected quarter. Five anti-slavery ministers 
of Boston and the neighborhood issued an ‘‘ Appeal to Cleri- 
eal Abolitionists on Anti-Slavery Measures.” * They com- 
plained of the “ hasty, unsparing, and ferocious denuncia- 
tion” by The Liberator of two slave-owning ministers from 
the South who had recently preached in Boston, of the “ ap- 
parent tone of demand with which The Inberator has urged 
the reading of anti-slavery notices from the pulpits, and 
charged the Abolitionists with heaping abuse on ministers of 
the gospel who were willing to aid anti-slavery societies, and 
with diverting funds from home and foreign missions, and 
the tract, Bible, and educational societies. 

Fired by the appeal, thirty-nine students of the Andover 
Theological Seminary now issued an appeal to Abolitionists.+ 
As Abolitionists, they saw with grief the attacks by certain 
anti-slavery publications on the gospel ministry; had noticed 
with concern statements prejudicial to the cause of foreign 
missions; condemned public lectures by females, and disap- 
proved of discourses to children by certain Abolition agents. 

While the quarrel thus started was at its height the 
anti-slavery world was shocked to hear of the murder of 
Elijah Lovejoy. Lovejoy was a native of Maine, and a 
graduate of an Eastern college. When twenty-four years 
old he went to St. Louis and became a teacher, and then the 


* The Liberator, August 11, 1837. 


+ Ibid., August 25, 1837. 
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editor of a newspaper devoted to the interests of Henry 
Clay. About 1832 Lovejoy joined the Presbyterian Church, 
studied for a short time at the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, was licensed to preach, returned to St. Louis, and, in 
1833, established a weekly religious newspaper called The 
Observer. While the subjects of his editorials were chiefly 
of a religious or moral kind, they were not always so, and 
during 1834 and 1835 slavery was often a topic for com- 
ment. Little attention seems to have been paid to them till 
the public mind was excited by a case of lynching. Two 
men, suspected of decoying some negroes, were seized, taken 
out into the country and given, it is said, two hundred 
lashes.* Threats were then made to demolish the office of 
The Observer, and during the absence of Lovejoy the pub- 
lisher printed a card that nothing on the subject of slavery 
should appear while the editor was away.t But the mob 
was not satisfied with such a temporizing promise. Threats 
continued to be made, and the owners issued a second ecard, 
renewing the promise and expressing opposition “to the 
mad schemes of the Abolitionists.” At a public meeting 
which followed a few days later, resolutions were adopted, 
declaring that slavery was sanctioned by the Scriptures; that 
the course pursued by the Abolitionists, if persisted in, must 
break up the Union; and that the constitutional guarantee 
of free speech and free press did not imply the moral right 
of the Abolitionists “to freely discuss the question of 
slavery, either orally or through the medium of the press.” $ 

To all this Lovejoy, on his return, published a manly 
reply, defined his position, boldly upheld his right to discuss 
slavery issues, and declared he never would surrender free- 
dom of speech and of the press. Requested to resign, he 
did so; but when The Observer, a few days later, was sold 
for debt, the new owner recalled him, and he again took up 
his old duties as editor. 


* Memoir of the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, who was murdered in defense of the 
liberty of the press at Alton, Ill., November 7, 1837, by Joseph C. and Owen 
Lovejoy, New York, 1838, pp. 155, 156. 

+ Memoir of the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, pp. 137, 188. 

t Ibid., pp. 188-40. 
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Belief that the paper would be better supported on free 
soil now led to the determination to remove. it to Alton, a 
little town across the river in I[llinois.* But Lovejoy was 
not destined to go in peace, for in the same issue which con- 
tained the notice of removal was bitter criticism of a charge 
of Judge Lawless to a grand jury. 

Some time before, a negro, in resisting arrest, stabbed 
and killed a white man; and for this was taken from jail 
by a mob, hanged in chains to a tree, and burned alive. This 
act of violence it became the duty of Judge Lawless to bring 
before the grand jury, and in his charge he laid down the 
doctrine that a crime which, if done by one or two men 
would properly be punished with death, might be perpe- 
trated by a mob with impunity, as an act “ beyond the reach 
of human law.” For the remarks Lovejoy made on this 
charge the mob in St. Louis tore down his office. The press, 
meantime, had been delivered at Alton by a steamboat cap- 
tain, and while lying on the river bank was smashed to pieces 
by half a dozen citizens of the place.+ 

A meeting of the more cool-headed citizens of Alton, 
held the same day, denounced abolitionism, but repudiated 
mob violence and promised to make good Lovejoy’s losses. 
A new press was accordingly purchased at Cincinnati; The 
Observer was reéstablished, and for nearly a year was unmo- 
lested ; but in July, 1837, another rupture occurred. In one 
editorial Lovejoy had heartily approved the signing of peti- 
tions for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and in another, written on the Fourth of July, had urged 
the formation of a State Anti-Slavery Society. Such doc- 
trines were too much for pro-slavery men, and at a public 
meeting, held a few days later, a committee was appointed 
to confer with Lovejoy and ascertain if he intended spread- 
ing abolition doctrines through the columns of The Observer. 
The committee sent him the resolutions enclosed in a letter, 
to which he replied that the right of a mass meeting to 
decide what sentiments should or should not be discussed 
in a newspaper could not be recognized. Liberty of speech 


* Memoir of the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, pp. 178, 179. ¢ Ibid., p. 180. 
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and freedom of the press were not to be called in question 
by any man or body of men.* Threats having failed to 
quiet him, the mob again rose and, one night in August, 
entered the office of The Observer and destroyed type, press, 
and furniture. 

Lovejoy, far from disheartened, now issued an appeal 
to the friends and subscribers of The Observer, asked for 
fifteen hundred dollars with which to establish a new office, 
and secured such support that, toward the close of Septem- 
ber, another press arrived and was stored in a warehouse. 
Preparations to protect it were made by the friends of Love- 
joy; but at the request of the mayor of Alton its safety was 
entrusted to his keeping. A constable was then stationed 
at the door for a few hours, and the moment he left a dozen 
men, with handkerchiefs over their faces, entered the ware- 
house by force, rolled the press across the street to the river 
bank, broke it to pieces, and threw the fragments into the 
Mississippi. A fourth press was now ordered, and one Sun- 
day night in November reached St. Louis, where an arrange- 
ment was made with the captain of the steamboat to land it 
at Alton at three o’clock on Tuesday morning. 

On Monday the mayor was informed of the arrival of 
the press at St. Louis, and requested to appoint special con- 
stables to keep the peace, and that evening some fifty men 
met in the stone warehouse, where the press was to be stored, 
to act as the mayor might decide. Promptly at three 
o’clock the boat made fast to the river bank, and, despite 
the blowing of horns and the gathering of a small mob, the 
press was landed and housed. During Tuesday no demon- 
stration was made; but that night the mob assembled around 
the warehouse and demanded the press, and when refused 
began to hurl stones at the windows. Soon a gun was fired, 
and then another; whereupon one of the defenders of the 
press discharged his piece and killed a man in the crowd. 
The mob then withdrew; but soon returned, and placing a 
ladder against the building attempted to set fire to the roof. 
Lovejoy and a few of his supporters made a sally to prevent 


* Memoir of the Rev. Elijah Lovejoy, pp. 216-223 and 225-229, 
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this, and while standing near the door Lovejoy received five 
balls in his body, and died a few moments later. The in- 
mates of the building then beat a hasty retreat; the mob 
entered unresisted, and the press having been thrown from 
a window, was broken to pieces with a sledge hammer. 

Throughout the slave-holding States the one opinion was 
that Lovejoy had received what he deserved. We condemn 
mob violence, said the Missour: Republican, but when we 
see a man recklessly, wantonly, and mischievously persist 
in a course which others are sure to regard as an outrage on 
their feelings, which is sure to inflame the popular mind 
and lead to violence, we have but little sympathy for his 
sufferings. He who willfully excites the tempest should be 
the first to feel its violence. If, said a religious newspaper 
published in North Carolina, we know anything about the 
laws of Christian morality, as great an amount of guilt les 
at the door of Mr. Lovejoy as at that of any of his assailants. 

In the great stronghold of anti-slavery Lovejoy was re- 
garded as the first martyr to the cause. Memorial services 
were preached; public meetings were held and resolutions 
passed ; anti-slavery newspapers appeared in mourning dress; 
anti-slavery societies passed resolutions, and the press of the 
North very generally denounced this new gag by mob vio- 
lence. In Boston an application to the aldermen for the 
use of Faneuil Hall for a public meeting was at first refused, 
lest it should provoke a mob. But a meeting of citizens, 
held in the Supreme Court room to consider the reasons 
assigned for refusing the use of the hall, sent a committee 
to renew the application. Permission was then given, and 
the meeting was held and made memorable in anti-slavery 
annals by a famous speech of Wendell Phillips. 

Congress by that time was in session, and to it, day after 
day, hundreds of petitions came pouring in, praying for the 
abolition of slavery in the District. 

In the Senate for a while they were laid upon the table; 
but trouble began when a petition was presented from women 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and a motion made to 
refer it to the Committee for the District of Columbia. A 
Senator promptly moved that the motion be laid upon the 
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table, but withdrew it at the request of Clay, who said it 
was manifest that the subject of slavery in the District was 
daily engaging more and more of the public attention. Was 
abolition spreading, or was it mixed up with other matters, 
as the belief that the sacred right of petition was assailed ? 
The duty of the Senate, it seemed to him, was to inquire 
into and understand the subject well. Many of the peti- 
tioners, undoubtedly, did not mean to assert that slavery 
should be abolished. ‘They were contending for what they 
considered a great constitutional right. Would it not be 
wise, then, in order to allay the excitement and calm and 
tranquilize the public mind, to refer the subject to a com- 
mittee that should elicit the facts, reason coolly, and present 
their conclusions dispassionately to the non slave-holding 
States ? 

Calhoun replied that he had foreseen what this issue 
would come to: he knew its origin, and it lay deeper than 
was supposed. It grew out of a spirit of fanaticism that 
was daily increasing, and must be crushed or, by and by, 
it would dissolve the Union. Accept the petitions, and the 
Senate would next be asked to act on them. He was for 
no conciliation, no temporizing. Instead of yielding an inch 
he would rise in opposition, and he hoped every man from 
the South would stand by him and help to put down this 
growing evil. There was but one question that could ever 
dissolve the Union, and that was involved with slavery. A 
man must see very little of what was going on if he did not 
perceive that the spirit of abolition was growing, and that 
the rising generation was strongly imbued with it.* - 

A Senator from Virginia scouted the idea that fanati- 
cism was not back of the petitions. Oh, it was not fanati- 
cism, it was not humanity, it was not philanthropy; it was 
patriotism, a desire to assert and maintain inviolate the great 
right of petition. No man in the whole land more dearly 
loved, or would more sacredly guard than he, the inestimable 
right of petition as asserted and practiced in England, and 
thence ingrafted in our written Constitution. But, like all 


* Congressional Globe, 25th Congress, 2d Session, p. 34. 
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good things, it was liable to abuse and had its limits. The 
people had a right peaceably to assemble and petition—for 
what? To take away his right to enjoy life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness? No; but to redress grievances 
to which the lawmaking power could apply a remedy; but 
the grievances must be within the law and the Constitution. 
Davis, of Massachusetts, did not doubt but that the custom 
of laying the petitions on the table, which was tantamount 
to a rejection, had done much to increase their number. Be- 
fore Congress made war on the right of petition this excite- 
ment over slavery in the District was not in existence. It 
had been raised and created by the opposition, the resistance, 
the particular and invidious discrimination made against 
petitions of this sort. No case could be supposed which 
would justify the rejection of the right of petition. 

After debate had run on in this way for some time Cal- 
houn again took the floor and said that the course urged by 
Clay was sure to produce, not to allay, excitement. If one 
step were yielded, the fanatical spirit would be reanimated. 
It had been stated that receiving the petitions would imply 
considering, discussing, deciding on them. In what situa- 
tion would all this put the South? He did not ask how the 
North would be affected; for his purpose was to keep the 
South united on this subject with a susceptibility always 
alive. The Southern States must first preserve themselves, 
and then the Union. Clay replied that he looked to the 
whole Union, and not to any part or section more than to 
another. He had no despondencies, as had the Senator from 
South Carolina, as to the effect of the slave or any other 
question on the permanency of the Union. He had no fears 
for the Union. His purpose was to preserve the Union and 
separate fanaticism from those capable of listening to rea- 
son. There would be no ground lost by arguing, and that 
cause must be a bad one that did not admit of reasoning. 
Calhoun answered that there were cases in which reason- 
ing and argument were absurd and cowardly. Suppose a 
petition were sent asking that the manufactories of the North 
be burned, would the Senator stop to reason on such a propo- 
sition? Suppose Congress was petitioned to give the prop- 
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erty of the rich to the poor, would he reason about that? 
Abolition in the District was the first step. The next would 
be to destroy the slave trade between the States, and then 
the attempt would be made to destroy slavery in the States. 
Congress would then discuss the right of the Southern man 
to property guaranteed by the Constitution, and the South- 
ern man who allowed it to be drawn into discussion sacri- 
ficed the rights of the South. At the end of the debate the 
motion to lay on the table the motion to receive the petitions 
was renewed and decided in the affirmative.* | 
The next day Mr. Swift presented a memorial and some 
resolutions from the Legislature of Vermont.+ Petitions ° 
had come from all parts of the State declaring that Congress 
had power to abolish slavery and the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict and in the several territories, and to prohibit the slave 
trade between the States; that it was the duty of Congress 
to use this power, and that as Congress had no authority to 
incorporate into the Union a separate and independent State, 
the Senators of Vermont ought to be instructed and her rep- 
resentatives requested to use their influence to prevent the 
annexation of Texas. The committee to which the petitions 
were sent reported that it could find in the Constitution no 
provision empowering Congress to incorporate with our ter- 
ritory a separate and independent State. New States might 
be admitted, but they must be those and only those whose 
constitutions had been authorized and approved by Congress. 
The purchases of Louisiana and Florida ‘were not prece- 
dents, for they, too, were unconstitutional. But popular 
approbation and the belief that these acquisitions were neces- 
sary alone prevented, at the time, any strong opposition to 
the purchase or serious examination of the right to acquire 
them. But there were other objections to the annexation of 
Texas besides lack of constitutional power. Texas was a 
slave-holding State; and to slavery, in any form, the people 
of Vermont had ever been opposed. To consent to be drawn 
into close and fraternal bonds with a people who, beyond 
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any yet known in modern times, had made the most delib- 
erate and heartless assault on human freedom, would, there- 
fore, be inconsistent in Vermont, and would prove that she 
had somewhat cooled in her fervor for liberty. 

The most ardent advocates of annexation urged it not 
because our population was too crowded, but because it added 
to and strengthened the slave-holding influence in the man- 
agement of the Government. The anarchy and disorder pre- 
vailing in the South; the outrages which her own citizens, 
as well as those of the free States, had suffered for two years 
past, outrages provoked, for the most part, by an honorable 
advocacy of liberty and a not less honorable condemnation 
of slavery, outrages that had been passed by unnoticed and 
unpunished by the proper tribunal; the fearful sacrifices of 
Northern interests demanded by the South for the security 
of her peculiar institutions, such as the surrender of free- 
dom of speech, liberty of the press, the right of petition— 
all these united justified the apprehension that the additional 
political strength which the annexation of Texas would give 
to the slave-holding interests would soon lead either to a dis- 
solution of the Union or to the political degradation of the 
free States. 

The committee, therefore, recommended the adoption of 
a set of resolutions protesting against the annexation of 
Texas, or the admission of any slave-holding State, and de- 
claring that Congress had power to abolish slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia and in the territories, 
and to prohibit the slave trade between the States. These 
resolutions were adopted by the Legislature and forwarded 
to Senator Swift. After presenting the memorial Mr. Swift 
moved that it be printed and laid on the table. Against this 
King, of Alabama, protested. The paper, he said, was an 
infamous libel and an insult to the South. Calhoun believed 
the present was a moment of the deepest importance. He 
had long foreseen the present state of things, and now the 
time had actually come when it was to be settled whether 
the North and South were to remain one united and happy 
people, or the Union be dissolved by the hand of violence, 
Vermont had struck a deep and dangerous blow into the 
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vitals of the Confederacy. It was a time for action; but he 
was not prepared just then to act, so he would move to lay 
the memorial on the table, pledging himself to call it up 
after he had time to determine what was best to be done. 
The subject should not rest till it had received final treat- 
ment by the Senate. After some debate Mr. Swift with- 
drew the memorial and promised to present it again a week 
later. When that day came he gave notice that, as many 
Senators were absent, he would defer the presentation till 
the Senate was full. On the following day Calhoun sub- 
mitted what he intended to be his reply to the memorial of 
Vermont. 

It consisted of six resolutions. The first set forth that 
in adopting the Constitution each State acted as a sovereign, 
free, and independent State; that each for itself, by its own 
voluntary assent, entered the Union with a view to its in- 
creased security against all dangers, domestic as well as 
foreign. The second asserted that in delegating a portion 
of their powers to the Federal Government, the States re- 
tained severally the sole and exclusive right over their own 
domestic institutions and police; and that any intermeddling 
by one or more States, or by a combination of their citizens, 
with the domestic institutions or police of the others, on 
any ground or under any pretext whatever, political, moral, 
or religious, was an assumption of superiority not war- 
ranted by the Constitution, insulting to the States interfered 
with, and dangerous to their peace and tranquillity. The 
Federal Government, the third stated, was a common agent 
instituted by the States to carry out the powers they had 
delegated for their common security and prosperity; that it 
was in duty bound to so use these powers as to give security 
to the domestic institutions of the States and to resist all 
attempts by one portion of the Union to use it as an instru- 
ment to attack the domestic institutions of another or to 
weaken or destroy them. Domestic slavery, said the fourth, 
formed an important part of the institutions of the Southern 
and Western States, existed when the Constitution was 
formed, was recognized by it as constituting an essential 
element in the distribution of its powers among the States, 
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and no change of feeling on the part of other States could 
justify them or their citizens in open and systematic attacks 
thereon with a view to its overthrow. The intermeddling, 
said the fifth, of any State or States, or of their citizens, to 
abolish slavery in the District, or in the territories, on the 
ground that it was immoral or sinful, or the passage by Con- 
gress of any act with that end in view, would be a direct 
ahd dangerous attack on the institutions of the slave-holding 
States. The sixth set forth that the Union of the States 
rested on equality of rights and advantages, and whatever 
destroyed that equality tended to destroy the Union. It was 
the solemn duty of all, therefore, to resist any attempt to 
discriminate between the States in extending the benefits of 
the Government, and to refuse to extend to the South any 
advantages which might arise from the annexation of a new 
State or Territory, on the pretext that the institution of 
slavery was sinful or immoral, would be contrary to the 
equality of rights which the Constitution was intended to 
secure. * 

The resolutions were ordered printed, and on the follow- 
ing day Mr. Norvell, of Michigan, offered a set of resolu- 
tions on the subject of abolition and abolition petitions.+ 
The Federal Government was declared to be one of limited. 
powers; the States in their reserved powers were sovereign, 
free, and independent political communities; and any inter- 
ference by one or more States, or by the people of one or 
more, with the domestic institutions of any other was a pal- 
pable and dangerous infraction of the spirit of the Consti- 
tution and likely to sever the links which bound the States 
together. The Senate, therefore, would neither receive nor 
entertain any petition, memorial, resolution, or other paper 
praying Congress to prohibit the slave trade; nor receive 
nor entertain any paper praying for the abolition of slavery 
in the District unless it came from the people of the District. 

Still another set of resolutions, intended to be a direct 
reply to those of Calhoun, were next submitted by Mr. 


* Congressional Globe, 2d Session, 25th Congress, Vol. VI, p. 55. 
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Morris. The Constitution, according to Morris, had been 
framed by the States acting in their sovereign capacities; 
but it had been adopted by the people acting through agents 
especially elected for the purpose. The people, in delegat- 
ing a portion of their power to the Federal Government, 
retained exclusive control of their domestic institutions, and 
reserved to individuals and to States the full liberty of 
speech and of the press to discuss the domestic institutions 
of any of the States. An attempt on the part of the Federal 
Government, or that of any of the States, to restrain this 
liberty would be an exercise of unauthorized power and in- 
_ sulting to the people of the States so interfered with; for 
each State alone has power to punish individuals for the 
abuse of this liberty within its jurisdiction. Domestic 
slavery, as it existed in the Southern and Western States, 
was declared to be a moral and political evil. Its existence 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution was not 
recognized by that instrument as an essential element in the 
exercise of the powers over the States; and no change of 
feeling on the part of any of the States could justify them 
or their citizens in open and systematic attacks on the right 
of petition, on freedom of speech, or the liberty of the press. 
The right of any State to endeavor, by all lawful and con- 
stitutional means, to abolish what is sinful and immoral 
was not to be disputed, and Congress alone had power to 
abolish slavery and the slave trade in the District and in 
the Territories. An act for this purpose would be constitu- 
tional. The union of the States rested on the intelligence 
and virtue of the people, and not on any advantages it might 
afford to any particular State. It was the duty of the Sen- 
ate to resist all attempts to discriminate between the States, 
and to annex any new Territory or State with a view to the 
advantage of any State or its peculiar domestic institutions 
would be unwise, unjust, and contrary to the Constitution. 

Still another view was expressed by Mr. McKean in two 
resolutions setting forth that Congress had no constitutional 
right to abolish slavery in any State wherein it then ex- 
isted, and that it was not expedient, at that time, to legis- 
late concerning slavery in the District of Columbia. 
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Meantime the discussion of Calhoun’s resolutions had 
begun. The first was adopted as presented; the second was 
amended by striking out the words “assumption of supe- 
riority ” and “insulting to the States interfered with”; in 
the fourth the phrases “ essential element ” and “ distribution 
of its powers” were changed to “important element” and 
“apportionment of its powers.” While the fifth was under 
debate Clay announced that he could not vote for it in the 
shape in which it had been presented. Whether the Con- 
stitution was framed by the people of the United States act- 
ing collectively, or by the separate States composing the 
Confederacy was a question which, he had always thought, 
had received more importance than it deserved. Whether 
formed in the one way or the other, the powers granted in it 
were exactly the same, and the real question was not how 
the Constitution was framed, but what is it? He could 
not, again, but consider the combination of the subject of 
abolition with that alien and the most exciting of all subjects 
at the present time, the annexation of Texas, as most unneces- 
sary and most unfortunate. In his opinion the best way 
to check the spirit of abolition was to receive the petitions 
respectfully and refer them to the Committee for the District 
of Columbia. The mode of disposing of these petitions lately 
pursued by the Senate certainly had not produced the tran- 
quilizing effect so anxiously desired. The Abolitionists had 
not diminished. They had increased, and, from most satis- 
factory information, they had increased because they had 
been able to persuade many that the right of petition had 
been denied. If additional succor were given them by coup- 
ling the annexation of Texas, in the same resolutions, with 
the subject of abolition, then indeed there was much reason 
to fear that the North would, at no distant day, be united 
as one man. A wiser course was to keep the Abolitionists 
separate from all other classes, and the subject of abolition 
apart from and distinct from the right of petition, from 
Texas, and from all other subjects. 

Having said so much on the general subject, with the 
permission of the Senate, he would read some resolutions 
covering the whole ground occupied by any of the petitions 
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in respect to slavery. The resolutions which Clay then read 
set forth that domestic slavery was subject to the exclusive 
control of the States in which it existed, and that neither the 
people of any non-slave holding State nor Congress could 
rightfully exercise any power whatever to interfere in any 
manner therewith. If any citizen of the United States, re- 
gardless of the spirit of peace, harmony, and union which 
should animate every member of the Confederacy, should 
present to the Senate any petitions touching the abolition 
of slavery in any of the States, such petitions should be in- 
stantly rejected, without debate and without further pro- 
ceedings. When Maryland and Virginia ceded the District 
of Columbia to the United States, slavery existed in both 
these States, and as it still existed in both of them, it could 
not be abolished in the District without a violation of that 
good faith which was implied in the cession and acceptance 
of the Territory; nor, unless compensation were made to the 
slave owners, without an infringement of an amendment of 
the Constitution; nor without exciting just alarm in the 
States recognizing slavery far transcending in mischievous 
tendency any benefit which could be accomplished by aboli- 
tion. Therefore it was the deliberate judgment of the 
Senate that slavery ought not to be abolished in the District ; 
but it felt itself constrained to declare that it held itself 
bound to receive and respectfully treat any petitions, couched 
in decorous language, presented by citizens of the United 
States touching slavery in the District; and that such peti- 
tions when received should be referred to the appropriate 
committee. To abolish slavery in Florida, the only Terri- 
tory in which it existed, would be highly inexpedient be- 
cause of the serious alarm which would thereby be excited 
in the States sustaining slavery; because the people of that 
Territory had not asked that it be done; because when the 
Territory was admitted as a State into the Union they would 
be entitled to decide that question for themselves ; and because 
it would be a violation of a solemn compromise by which, 
while slavery was prohibited north it was admitted south of 
the line thirty-six-thirty north latitude. 

These resolutions, Clay said, contained nothing abstract 
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or metaphysical. They related to the abolition of slavery 
in the States, in the District of Columbia, and in Florida, 
the only Territory wherein slavery then existed, and to the 
slave trade between the slave-holding States. They covered 
the whole field, and nothing but the field; had no ulterior 
views, and approached the subject directly and without the 
necessity of any interpretation. He ended by moving his 
third resolution as an amendment to the fifth of the series 
offered by Calhoun. But much debate took place and much 
amendment was made before it was adopted, and in sub- 
stance declared that the interference by the citizens of any 
of the States with the view to the abolition of slavery in the 
District would be dangerous to the rights and security of the 
people of the District; that any act of Congress designed to 
abolish slavery in the District would be a violation of the 
faith implied in the cession by Maryland and Virginia and 
a just cause of alarm to the people of the slave-holding 
States, and would have an inevitable tendency to disturb 
and endanger the Union; that any attempt of Congress to 
abolish slavery in any Territory of the United States in 
which it existed would create serious alarm and just appre- 
hension in the States sustaining that domestic institution; 
would be a violation of good faith toward the people of any 
such Territory, because they had not asked for the abolition 
of slavery therein, and because, when any such Territory was 
admitted into the Union as a State, the people thereof would 
be entitled to decide that question for themselves. 

The sixth of Calhoun’s resolutions was laid on the table, 
as the subject was one that could be more appropriately dis- 
cussed in connection with the resolutions for the annexation 
of Texas introduced by Preston, of South Carolina.* 

In the House the presentation of petitions and memo- 
rials touching slavery in the District and in the Territories, 
and the annexation of Texas, was productive on more than 
one occasion of scenes of great excitement. Late in Decem- 
ber, Mr. Slade presented two memorials from Vermont 


* Congressional Globe, 25th Congress, 2d Session, Appendix pp. 21-32; 36-41; 
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praying for the abolition of slavery in the District, and 
moved that they be referred to a special committee. But 
debate threatening to arise, they were laid over. When at 
last they were taken up, Mr. Slade read one, complained of 
the manner in which the House disposed of abolition peti- 
tions, and charged preconcerted action by Southern mem- 
bers, some of whom invariably rose and moved to lay all 
motions for reference on the table. Mr. Wise repelled the 
charge. Mr. Dawson called on Slade to explain his remarks, 
and when he had done so and began to discuss slavery, the 
chairman stopped him. He then modified the motion to 
refer to a select committee by adding the words, “ with in- 
structions to report a bill abolishing slavery within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”; went on with his speech amidst calls 
to order, requests for the floor, appeals to the chair, and 
motions to adjourn; quoted from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the constitutions of the several States, and 
was about to take up that of Virginia when Wise called him 
to order. 

The chair having ruled in his favor, he read a memorial 
of Franklin on slavery, and was about to show the state of 
feeling in Virginia previous to the date of the memorial, 
when Wise rose and asked his colleagues to retire with him 
from the hall. Mr. Holsey made a like request to the Georgia 
delegation and hoped every Southern member present would 
leave the chamber. Mr. Rhett then announced that the South 
Carolina delegation had consulted and agreed to meet at three 
o’clock in the room of the Committee for the District of 
Columbia, whereupon numbers of the Southern delegates 
left the hall. Great confusion followed. Objection was 
made to the gentleman from Vermont proceeding, and the 
speaker was about to take the question of permitting hin, 
when the House adjourned. Mr. Campbell, of South Caro- 
lina, then announced that many of the Southern delegates 
had assembled in the District Committee room, and that he 
was instructed to request the immediate attendance of all 
gentleman representing slave-holding States. 

The chairman of the meeting was Mr. Patton, and from 
him, the next day, came a request for consent to introduce 
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a resolution. Adams objected; but the rules were suspended 
and the resolution introduced.* 

Mr. Patton then made a few remarks stating why the 
resolution was introduced and moved the previous question. 
Adams at once arose and had said, “ Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man precedes his resolution,” when the chamber rang with 
cries of “ Order, order, order!” and Adams was commanded 
to take his seat. The demand for the previous question was 
then seconded by the House; the question “ Shall the main 
question be now put?” was in order, and the main question 
on agreeing to the resolution was carried by one hundred and 
twenty-two yeas to seventy-four nays. When Adams’s name 
was called he rose and said, “I hold the resolution to be in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, of the 
right of my constituents and of the people of the United 
States to petition, and of my right to freedom of speech, as 
a member of this house.” After all had voted and the clerk 
had read the list Adams rose and said that he did not hear 
his name called and asked to have his answer entered. 
The speaker replied that the only answer that could be given 
was aye or nay. Adams then moved that his answer be en- 
tered on the journal as he gave it. The speaker ruled the 
motion out of order; whereupon Adams asked that his request 
and the speaker’s decision be recorded as part of the journal. 

A week later, after presenting sundry petitions touching 
the cultivation of the mulberry-tree and the manufacture of 
silk, Adams announced that he would present a petition from 
the inhabitants of Halifax praying for the abolition of slavery 
in the District. This he did because he believed the resolu- 
tion laying all such petitions upon the table was unconsti- 
tutional, null, and void; and because he did not consider him- 
self bound by that resolution any further than he was bound 
by physical force. He had also a petition demanding that 
the resolution should be rescinded by the House which he 


* “ Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, and papers touching the abolition 
of slavery, or the buying, selling, or transferring of slaves in any State, district, 
or territory of the United States be laid upon the table without being debated, 
printed, read, or referred, and that no further action whatever shall be had 
thereon.” 
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would offer later. He would also say that since the adoption 
of the resolution he had received a great number of petitions 
from Philadelphia and other cities, expressing in the strong- 
est terms the indignation of the petitioners at that tyrannical 
and unjustifiable measure. The chair intimated that his re- 
marks were irrelevant; whereupon Adams replied, “ I do not 
submit to that resolution any more than I am obliged to sub- 
mit to the power of the House. I denounce it as unconsti- 
tutional and oppressive.” 

The effect of the gag resolution on the people was quickly 
apparent. To sign protests denouncing it as a violation of 
the right of the people to petition, and of the representative 
to freedom of speech, and a bold assumption of authority dan- 
gerous to representative government, the rights of minorities, 
and the sovereignty of the people, became the fashion of the 
hour. From Massachusetts came more than one hundred 
and fifty; from New York nearly fifty; from Pennsylvania 
nearly thirty; from Ohio thirty. Indeed, the only free State 
from which none came was Illinois. The General Court of 
Massachusetts protested against the gag as an assumption of 
power, as a violation of the spirit of the Constitution, as sub- 
versive of the principles of free institutions, at war with the 
prerogatives of the people, derogatory to the dignity and 
rights of the States, and dangerous to the Union.* Con- 
necticut also sent a protest in much the same words.t 

In the midst of this petition signing and protesting, a 
new attack on freedom of speech was made in Philadel- 
phia, where a pro-slavery mob destroyed Pennsylvania Hall. 
Driven from the churches, halls, and public buildings of that 
city, the abolitionist, anti-slavery. people, and friends of free 
discussion had put up a building, named it Pennsylvania 
Hall, because the motto of the State was Virtue, Liberty, and 
Independence, and had dedicated it to Liberty and the Rights 
of Man. The ceremony of dedication took place in May, 
occupied several days, and afforded an occasion for addresses 
on Temperance, on the Right of Free Discussion, on the 


* Passed April 16, 17, 1838; Journal of the House of Representatives, 25th 
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Right of Petition, on Indian Wrongs, on the Abolitionists, 
on Slavery and Its Remedy, and on Requited Labor. No 
trouble occurred on the first day; but on the morning of the 
second, manuscript placards were seen posted in several parts 
of the city. “‘ Whereas,” they read, ‘a convention to effect 
the immediate abolition of slavery is in session, it behooves 
all citizens who respect the rights of property to interfere, 
forcibly if they must, to prevent the violation of pledges.” * 
All so disposed were then called on to meet in front of the 
hall the next morning and demand the adjournment of the 
convention. Few came during that day; but the evening 
meeting was disturbed by stamping, yelling, and the throwing 
of bricks. The following morning, the fourth day of the 
meeting, the mob gathered early. The managers in alarm 
applied, first to the mayor and then to the sheriff, for protec- 
tion. Neither would do anything. About sunset the mayor 
announced that, if given possession of the building, he would 
disperse the mob. The keys were thereupon delivered; the 
mayor made a speech to the mob, and, when he had finished, 
the attack began. The door was beaten in, window blinds 
and books from the anti-slavery bookshop on the first floor 
were heaped on the speaker’s platform, the gas pipes, pulled 
from the ceilings and walls, were bent toward the pile of 
books, a match was applied, and in a few hours the building 
was in ruins. 

All the next day the mob ruled the city and when 
night came attacked and set fire to the Shelter for Colored 
Orphans,+ stoned a negro church, and howled around the 
houses of several anti-slavery men. For denouncing the 
attack on the women’s meeting as a “scandalous outrage 
against law as well as against decency” the office of the 
Public Ledger was surrounded; ¢ but, hearing that it would 
be defended, the mob moved off and attempted to burn a 
negro church. 

When the excitement had gone down the mayor pub- 
lished a defense of his inability to scatter the mob, the Gov- 


* History of Pennsylvania Hall, which was destroyed by a mob on the 17th 
day of May, 1888, p. 186. 
+ Public Ledger, May 19, 1888. } Ibid., May 24, 1888. 
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ernor offered a reward of five hundred dollars for the arrest 
and conviction of each and every person engaged in the de- 
struction of the hall or the asylum; the mayor offered two 
thousand dollars, and the Committee on Police made a report 
to Councils. The cause of the destruction of the hall was, 
the committee said, the determination of the owners to 
“ persevere in openly promulgating and advocating in it doc- 
trines repulsive to the moral sense of a large majority of our 
community. Of their legal and constitutional right to do so 
there can be no question.” But that they had a moral right, 
the report attempted to disprove. The willingness of the 
citizens to countenance the mob, and the refusal of the on- 
lookers to respond to the ery, ‘Support the mayor,’’ were 
the causes for the inability of the mayor to save the hall.* 

The press, the country over, united in lamenting or con- 
demning the violence of the mob; but in the free States it 
was divided on the question where to put the blame. The 
New York Gazette laid it on “the white-skinned damsels 
who promenaded the streets of Philadelphia arm and arm 
with their lamp-black paramours.” The Philadelphia jour- 
nals denied that such a sight had ever been seen in their city. 
The Baltimore Patriot declared that “ this nation is the only 
one which presents the disgraceful spectacle of a set of women 
leaving the sphere of domestic duty to which they belong and 
voluntarily agitating questions which have rarely yet been 
touched upon without rousing the worst passions of the com- 
munity.” The Lynn Record bemoaned the debased tone of 
the city journals that extolled women “ for dancing, singing, 
speaking, and acting publicly in a manner which decency 
would blush to witness, but express great horror when a sen- 
sible and benevolent female, personally acquainted with, and 
deeply feeling for, the injuries and outrages done her sex,” 
comes forward to plead for their removal. ‘“‘ Who are the 
rioters?” said the Philadelphia Spirit of the Times. “ Asa 
solemn truth we answer—the abolitionists. The liberty of 
speech and the freedom of the press are two of the strong 
pillars of the Republic, and we would be the last to abridge 
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or destroy the one or the other. But what is a rioter? Now 
we contend that the abolitionists are rioters, wanton, licen- 
tiously festive, seditious, turbulent, and that they knew the 
building of the Pennsylvania Hall would cause a riot in 
Philadelphia some day.” 

“The destruction of this Temple of Amalgamation in 
the City of Brotherly Love should not be regretted by any 
American citizen who entertains just pretentions to patriot- 
ism,” said the St. Louis Saturday News. ‘‘ We would as 
soon denounce the sages of our revolution as rebels as cast 
a shade of censure on the actors of the late Philadelphia 
affair. The abolition lecturers and the proprietors of this 
unholy temple may think themselves fortunate that their 
ashes have not been mingled with the rubbish of their 
edifice.” 

The example thus set in Philadelphia was quickly fol- 
lowed elsewhere. While the ruins of the hall were still smol- 
dering a mob attacked a church in Paterson where an aboli- 
tion meeting was in progress, smashed the doors and 
windows, and scattered the audience. But when placards 
were posted in Boston and the mob summoned to attend the 
dedication of a negro church known as Marlboro Chapel, the 
mayor ordered four companies of light infantry to be ready 
to march at the tolling of the bell. When Fanny Wright 
attempted to lecture in New York she was, on one occasion, 
driven from the stage by indecent language, and on another 
an attempt was made to seize her. When the Genesee Con- 
ference and Preachers’ Anti-Slavery Society met near 
Elmira the mob broke up the meeting. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 
BUCKSHOT, AROOSTOOK, AND ANTI-RENT WARS. 


Wuite the people in the free States were being thus 
aroused by the anti-slavery issue, the people everywhere were 
called on to declare for or against the great financial issue— 
the divorce of bank and State. Van Buren in the annual 
message in December had a second time urged the sub- 
treasury plan. This he did because, since the suspension 
of specie payment by the banks, the plan had been in opera- 
tion and ample time had been afforded to judge of its suc- 
cess; because he did not consider the action of Congress at 
the late session as final; because time had been afforded the 
members to consult their constituents, and because he was 
more than ever convinced of the wisdom of the plan. 

His remarks were referred by the Senate to its Com- 
mittee on Finance, of which Silas Wright was chairman, 
and by him another sub-treasury bill was promptly reported. 
The one lost at the last session provided for the total divorce 
of banks and treasury, and there stopped. But the friends 
of a specie currency in the course of debate proposed an 
amendment which prescribed that the kind of money to be 
received should in time be specie. With this amendment the 
bill passed the Senate, but not the House. Profiting by 
this experience, the committee, when drafting the new bill, 
inserted a section which was in substance the old amend- 
ment. From and after the last day of December, 1838, one- 
sixth of all duties, taxes, sales of public lands, debts, and of 
all sums of money due the United States were to be paid 
“in the legal currency of the United States.” From and 
after December 31, 1839, two-sixths were to be so collected, 
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and the amount increased by one-sixth each year till the 
last day of the year 1848, after which the only sorts of 
money that could be received by the United States for post- 
age, lands, taxes, duties, debts of any sort were gold and 
silver coin or notes, bills or paper issued under the authority 
of the United States. | 

Four receivers general were to be appointed to hold office 
during four years. One was to be stationed at each of the 
cities of Boston, New York, Charleston, and St. Louis, and 
these, with the treasurer of the mint at Philadelphia, and 
of the branch mint at New Orleans, and the treasurer of the 
United States at Washington, were to be keepers of the pub- 
lic money. 

The friends of the bill were for prompt consideration 
and its enemies for delay. It was pointed out by Calhoun 
and those who urged immediate consideration that the busi- 
ness world the country over was deeply concerned with the 
fate of the measure ;* that commercial men were unwilling 
to go on with the transaction of their regular business opera- 
tions till Congress had acted definitely on the currency ques- 
tion; and that to act was a plain, imperative duty. Clay led 
the opposition. Since the beginning of the Government 
there had never, in his opinion, been a bill of such moment- 
ous magnitude or fraught with such tremendous consequences 
as this one. All the calamities of war with the most potent 
power on earth, he said, would be a blessing compared with 
the consequences of the measure. It would consolidate the 
Government and destroy the power and influence of the 
States. It would place at the feet of the Secretary of the 
Treasury a power equal to the combined power of nine hun- 
dred banks scattered over the Union. He was for delay till 
expression of opinion came from the States and the people. 
He wanted to hear from the West, from Albany, from Rich- 
mond, from the Keystone State, from all quarters of the 
country that were so deeply and vitally interested in the bill. 
That was no reason, in the opinion of Calhoun, for delay. 
Let us, said he, argue here and let our arguments go to the 
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States. We can discuss the subject better than the States, 
and before we come to a decision the State Legislatures will 
have adjourned. | 

As the debate proceeded the protests from the States, and 
the petitions from the people for which Clay insisted that 
the Senate should wait, came in by scores. States that pro- 
tested complained that the sub-treasury plan was a union of 
purse and sword, was anti-republican, was against the spirit 
of our free institutions, was unsafe, impolitic, injurious, un- 
necessary, odious. It would separate the government from 
the interests of the people; would establish one kind of cur- 
rency, gold and silver, for the Government and the office- 
holder, and another kind, depreciated paper money, for the 
people; would create a multitude of new officers; would ex- 
pose the public money to embezzlement and to corrupt and 
partisan use; would increase the patronage of the executive, 
and would set at naught the constitutional obligation of the 
Government to regulate commerce between the States by pro- 
viding a sound and uniform currency. It would injure the 
State banks by taking away their specie; would withdraw 
millions of money from trade and commerce and lock them . 
up in safes and vaults for long periods; and by so doing 
would disarrange the currency and prostrate business. 

Many of the States went so far as to instruct their Sena- 
tors and request their Representatives to vote against the sub- 
treasury plan. Buchanan, who was so instructed, announced 
that he believed in the right of the State to instruct and in 
the duty of the Representative to obey, and that he must, 
therefore, vote against the bill, though he had rather resign 
than do so. When a similar command was sent to Grundy, 
of Tennessee, he wrote a long letter to the General Assembly 
and scolded it soundly. ‘‘ You have,” he said, “ taken upon 
yourself the responsibility of the vote I am to give. I am, 
therefore, relieved from it, and shall obey in good faith.” 
Nevertheless, nothing save his belief in the right of instruc- 
tion made him obey; for he had heard of no memorials re- 
quiring the Legislature to interpose between him and his vote. 
He knew that the members were elected before the sub- 
treasury plan was suggested; and he did not believe many of 
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them had since consulted their constituents, or had even seen 
a copy of the bill so vigorously condemned. 

Between those who opposed an independent treasury and 
those who upheld it was a third party disposed to compro- 
mise, and from those so minded came another bill offered 
as a substitute. To reéstablish a national bank, they admit- 
ted, was not possible. To continue the system established 
by the deposit act of 1836, they granted, was not expedient ; 
but to cut off all connection with State banks, they held, 
would be the ruin of business. The substitute proposed, 
therefore, that not more than twenty-five banks should be 
employed as public depositories, and that they should pay 
their notes in specie, and be selected by the Secretary sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress. All revenues were to be 
collected in gold, silver, treasury notes, or notes of specie- 
paying banks, One year after the act went into effect the 
notes of banks circulating bills under five dollars were not 
to be received in payment of debts due the United States; 
and at the end of a second year the notes of such banks as 
circulated bills under ten dollars were to be barred.* 

The issue before the Senate thus became the bill or the 
substitute. As the debate proceeded, Buchanan, as instructed 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, moved to postpone con- 
sideration of the bill till the next session. This was decided 
in the negative. A little later the substitute was lost. The 
section of the original bill which required that the Govern- 
ment should gradually cease to receive the notes of State 
banks, and, after 1848, take nothing but specie or Govern- 
ment paper, was next stricken out, and thus changed, the 
bill passed. Late in the session the House of Representa- 
tives refused to order the bill to its third reading and, by so 
doing, rejected it. 

Congress adjourned a few days later; the members went 
back to their homes; the campaign for the election of mem- 
bers of the Twenty-sixth Congress opened in earnest, and 
addresses, speeches, letters to constituents, and the question- 
ing of candidates and their replies became matters of cur- 
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rent interest. A committee, claiming to speak for the Re- 
publican members of Congress, put forth a long address to 
Republicans everywhere. Recent years, they said, had been 
fruitful of changes destined powerfully to affect the polit- 
~ ical destiny of the country. Jn a land developing with the 
rapidity of the United States such changes must occur. But 
never before, in so short a time, had there happened so many 
events of such far-reaching importance. Within the last few 
years the national debt had been paid; the charter of the 
national bank had expired; the misnamed American system 
had been destroyed; the suspension of specie payment had 
occurred; and the issue of abolition had arisen to torment the 
country. 

The first effect of all there had been to unsettle public 
opinion. In this state of affairs, therefore, it was their duty 
as men intrusted with the management of public affairs to 
give a full and explicit exposition of their views. The com- 
mittee then went on to state at length the objections to the 
establishment of a national bank, a treasury bank, or one 
of any sort; discussed the evils of, and the cure for, a sur- 
plus revenue; urged the advantages of the sub-treasury plan; 
reviewed the objections that it would increase executive 
patronage, was a blow at the banks, and an attempt to force 
on the country a purely metallic currency; and closed with 
a denunciation of abolitionism. Slavery existed when the 
Constitution was framed, was recognized in the provisions 
for apportioning representation and direct taxes, and in the 
requirement that fugitives from labor should be returned. 
Power to regulate slavery was not delegated. It was re- 
tained, therefore, by the States, and any interference with 
Slavery, or the slave-holding States, by other States or their 
citizens was a violation of the national compact. To abolish 
it in the District of Columbia would be a step toward aboli- 
tion in the States, and as such was at variance with the Con- 
stitution. On the delicate question of the gag resolution the 
committee had nothing to say. On this issue, however, and 
on the attempt to annex Texas, J ohn Quincy Adams wrote 
a long letter to his constituents, and McDuffie of South Caro- 
lina, Polk of Tennessee, Pierce of New Hampshire, Dicker- 
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son of New Jersey, and many whose names were long since 
forgotten, found it necessary to explain their position. 

When the returns came in from the autumn States Whig 
gains were manifest in Vermont, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, in the election of Whig candidates 
and in reduced Democratic majorities. Mormon troubles, 
it was said, had much to do with the Whig success in 
Missouri, and the border troubles with Democratic defeat in 
Vermont. There a Whig Governor was elected; but, in the 
Congressional district bordering on Canada, the Whig candi- 
date for reélection was beaten because he had east his vote for 
an Act of Congress, passed at the late session, for the enforce- 
ment of our duties as a neutral. In Maryland the people act- 
ing under the amended Constitution were, for the first time in 
the history of the States, to elect a Governor and State Sen- 
ate. The Democrats elected the Governor by a majority of 
less than two hundred and fifty in a total vote of nearly fifty- 
two thousand. 

In Ohio the Governor had surrendered John B. Mahan, a 
farmer and Methodist preacher, to the Governor of Kentucky 
on the charge of kidnapping. The indictment accused him of 
having aided and assisted a certain slave to escape to Ohio.* 
When the trial came on a witness swore that Mahan told him 
that during the month preceding the indictment fifteen slaves 
had passed through his hands; that there was a chain reach- 
ing from Kentucky to Canada for the purpose of forwarding 
fugitive slaves, and had urged the witness to become one of 
the links. It was shown by the defense that Mahan was a 
citizen of Ohio, had never been in Kentucky till brought 
there by legal process, and that the statute of Kentucky did 
not apply. The judge, in his charge, reminded the jury that 
slaves in Kentucky were better fed and clothed than many of 
the Abolitionists; were well treated, had trial by jury, and 
were punished more mildly than whites; that slavery was a 
divine institution, and finally warned the jurors to remember 
that they had no jurisdiction over crimes committed out of 
the State.+ Convinced that the offense charged had not been 
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committed in Mason County, the jury returned a verdict of 
not guilty. 

Meantime the extradition of Mahan became a political 
issue, and Governor Vance was defeated. 

In New York Seward and Marcy, candidates for Gov- 
ernor, were asked if they were in favor of granting jury 
trials to negroes claimed as fugitive slaves, if they believed 
in the abolition of all distinction in the constitutional rights 
of citizens based on color, and if they would support the 
repeal of the New York law which authorized the importa- 
tion of slaves into that State and their detention as such for 
nine months. Seward replied that these subjects entered not 
at all into the political creed of the large body of freemen 
whose candidate he was. Yet he would answer them, and 
to the first his answer was yes; to the second a qualified no, 
and to the third that he could see no good to be accomplished 
by declaring to the people of the Southern and Western 
States that, if they entered the State of New York, they must 
not bring with them those attendants whom custom, habit, 
or education had made necessary. 

Marcy replied that there was a law on the statute books 
of the State which provided, that when a claim to a person 
as a fugitive slave was disputed the issue might be submit- 
ted to a jury, and that, if the proper tribunal should sustain 
this law, he was in favor of retaining it in the code; that 
he was not in favor of putting negroes on an equality, as to 
voting, with whites, and that he did not believe in a repeal 
of the law alluded to in the third question.* Tracy, the 
Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, took the 
same ground as Marcy.t 

Bradish, the Whig candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, 
said yes to each question. Levi Lincoln, when asked by the 
Worcester Anti-Slavery Society for his views on the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia and the admis- 
sion of any new slave-holding State into the Union, declined 
to give any pledges and referred to his past record. In New 


* Niles’s Register, November 8, 1838, pp. 155, 156. 
+ Ibid., November 24, 1838, p. 206. 
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York, however, the anti-slavery issue was overshadowed in 
importance by the financial issue at one end of the State and 
the border troubles at the other. On each of these the 
policy of the administration was detested. Business men de- 
nounced the sub-treasury plan; men along the border abused 
Van Buren for tamely sumbitting to the Caroline outrage, 
and aiding Great Britain in her attempt to subdue Upper 
Canada, and Seward was chosen governor by the Whigs. 

In Maine both candidates for Governor were questioned 
by the anti-slavery people, and both parties exerted them- 
selves to their utmost. Ninety thousand votes were polled, 
which was more by nineteen thousand than had ever before 
been cast at any election. Kent, the Whig candidate, was 
beaten. 

In Pennsylvania and New Jersey fierce contests followed 
the election and brought on what is known as the Buckshot 
War in one and the Broad Seal War in the other. To under- 
stand the struggle in Pennsylvania it is necessary to recall 
the political system in use at that day. For certain election 
purposes the county of Philadelphia was cut off from the 
city, and in this dispute Philadelphia, as a city, was not 
concerned. The elections were for a Member of Congress, 
two State Senators and eight Representatives. For the elec- 
tion of member of Congress the county was cut into two dis- 
tricts, the candidates in one of which were Naylor for the 
Whigs and Charles J. Ingersoll for the Democrats. For 
convenience of voting the county was divided into seventeen 
districts. In some all the votes were received at one win- 
dow; in others at several windows; but at each window there 
were a judge, two inspectors, and two clerks. The voting 
over and the polls closed, these men counted the votes pre- 
‘sented at their windows, and made out a written statement 
which all signed. When there were several windows at one 
voting place, the judges for each met, prepared, and signed 
the return. Each district then appointed a return judge, 
who, on the Friday following the election, must repair to 
Independence Hall, taking with him the signed return of 
his district. 

When these return judges, seventeen in number, met 
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in December, 1838, ten were Democrats and seven Whigs. 
They were to make “one general and true return of the 
whole district.” But ere they could proceed to this work, 
Ingersoll, followed by a host of supporters, entered the room 
and protested against counting the returns of Northern Lib- 
erties. First, he charged fraud; but on this the judges had 
no authority to act. He then charged irregularity and 
claimed that one of the two tally lists required by law to 
be made was lost. The list in question was that of one ward 
out of seven in the district; yet Ingersoll insisted that the 
returns of all the seven be rejected, and by a vote of ten to 
seven the judges so ordered. This gave Ingersoll a majority 
over Naylor. 

In the sixteen districts counted the average Democratic 
majority for Senators and Representatives was fifteen hun- 
dred; but in Northern Liberties the Whigs had an average 
majority of one thousand. Had it been counted, the Demo- 
crats would still have had an average majority of five 
hundred.* 

Having decided to reject Northern Liberties, the ten 
judges prepared duplicate returns, deposited one in the pro- 
thonotary’s office of Philadelphia, and sent the other through 
the post-office to the Secretary of the Commonwealth at Har- 
risburg. A notice was then sent to each successful candi- 
date. This was in strict accordance with law. 

Six of the Whig judges, however, met privately at night, 
canvassed the returns of the districts represented by the 
seven Whig judges, for they could get no others, certified 
the election of two Whig Senators and eight Representatives, 
filed a copy in the office of the prothonotary, and gave a 
duplicate to the sheriff, who sent it posthaste to Harris- 
burg.t 

The contest for the seat in Congress could not be settled 
till the Twenty-sixth Congress met, in 1839. But who should 
have seats in the Legislature must be settled when that body 
assembled early in December. As the day for the meeting 
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of the Legislature drew near, every car, stage, and boat that 
came to Harrisburg was packed with men of both parties fully 
determined to seat their candidates, by force if necessary. 
One report, from a Whig source, declared the Federal Gov- 
ernment was rallying its myrmidons, hired bullies, and 
legions to resist control, and overawe the government of a 
State. Another, from the Democratic side, declared that the 
city swarmed with State officeholders gathered to sustain 
fraud and usurpation. Be this as it may, on December 
fourth, the day appointed for the meeting of the Legislature, 
the halls, lobbies, and galleries of both houses were filled 
with a crowd of angry and excited citizens. 

In the House proceedings began by an order for the clerk 
of the last House to read the returns of the late election for 
representatives. The Secretary of the Commonwealth then 
appeared and laid on the Speaker’s desk what he stated were 
the official returns. The first to be read were those from 
Philadelphia County, and when the clerk had finished read- 
ing them a Democratic member asked by how many judges 
they were signed. The clerk replied by six judges. The 
member then presented a copy of a return signed by the ten 
judges and certified by the prothonotary. After some de- 
bate, the clerk was allowed to finish reading the returns from 
all the counties and then proceeded to call the roll of names 
returned as representatives. Forty-eight Democrats and 
forty-four Whigs had uncontested seats. ight seats were 
in dispute. While the clerk was calling the roll Thaddeus 
Stevens rose and appealed to the fifty-two Whigs to elect 
a Speaker, moved that tellers be appointed, put the motion, 
named the tellers, and finally declared Cunningham, the 
Whig candidate, elected. Cunningham then took the chair, 
was sworn into office and administered the oath to the fifty- 
one Whigs, who soon adjourned till one o’clock the next day. 

The clerk meantime had finished the roll call, to which 
none but the fifty-five Democrats present answered. By these 
men another Speaker was elected, and, after he had been 
sworn into office and had administered the oath to the Demo- 
crats, they adjourned till ten o’clock on the following day. 

The Senate did not meet to organize till afternoon. 
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Charles B. Penrose, late Speaker of the Senate, took the chair. 
This was a departure from old usage and some displeasure 
was shown; but order was soon restored and the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth brought in the returns, and the clerk 
was ordered to read the names of Senators who attended the 
last session and omit the names of those newly elected. The 
names of the new members were next read; but when the 
clerk presented the return of the six Whig judges certifiying 
that two Whigs had been elected, a Senator offered the cer- 
tified copy of the return of the ten Democratic judges. But 
the chair refused to touch it, said that no return but that of- 
fered by the clerk could be accepted, and after some debate 
and in the midst of much excitement Penrose was again 
elected Speaker and the new members, including the two 
Whigs from Philadelphia County, took the oath of office. 

The Democratic members state, in the story of the affair 
published over their signatures,* that no disorder oceurred 
till after the Senate adjourned, when the crowd took posses- 
sion of the floor. 

The Whig Speaker and Senators in an address to the peo- 
ple declare that during the proceedings the crowd in the gal- 
lery applauded Democratic members, shouted “ Hear him! 
Hear him!” “ Reconsider your decision!” “ We will have 
our rights!’ when a member was declared out of order, and, 
when the motion to adjourn was made, rushed within the 
bar before the Speaker had announced his decision, took pos- 
session of the hall, and forced the Speaker and several mem- 
bers, under threats of violence, to escape by a back window.t 

Early on the morning of the second day of the session 
the Democratic members of the House met and were still 
in session when, at two in the afternoon, the Whigs, who had 
adjourned to meet at that hour, attended. At the suggestion 
of their Speaker, a member moved that the House adjourn; 
but the mob from the lobbies and the gallery rushed upon 
him, drove him from the hall, and, following after him, broke 
one of the doors and in other ways injured the room. On 
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the third day no session was held, and the mob had posses- 
sion of the chamber. The Whig Speaker now addressed the 
people in behalf of “the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives driven from its hall.” * The Legislature, he said, 
had been dispersed and prevented from assembling by tumul- 
tuous and riotous multitudes; lives of members had been 
threatened and put in jeopardy; officers of the State Govern- 
ment had been designated as objects of attack, and all these 
proceedings had been instigated by officials of the General 
Government. 

Not knowing what this mob drawn from Philadelphia 
and other places might do, the Governor called on the cap- 
tain of the United States Dragoons at Carlisle for aid, which 
was refused; called on the captain in charge of United States 
munitions of war at Frankfort for fixed ammunition, who 
promptly issued ball, buckshot, and pistol cartridges; and 
appealed to the President of the United States. Van Buren 
was told that the Senate had been forced by violence to 
adjourn; that the Speaker had been driven from his chair, 
that the State Department was closed, and was asked to de- 
fend the State against domestic violence. The President 
replied that the disorder of which the Governor complained 
did not arise from opposition to the laws, but out of a politi- 
cal struggle between different members of the Government, 
and that in such a contest the Federal Government could 
not interfere. Some State militia, meantime, were sum- 
moned from Carlisle and Philadelphia. | 

On the night of the opening day of the sessions, a meet- 
ing of citizens of Harrisburg appointed a committee of safety 
and met again the next morning to assert their determination 
to maintain their rights and support the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Legislature in the course they were pursuing. 
But a rumor spread that the Governor had sent for troops, 
and that powder and cartridges had been taken to the State 
Arsenal during the night, and that a force of men were sta- 
tioned in the building to defend it. Greatly excited by the 
story, the crowd went off to the arsenal and would have re- 
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sorted to violence had not two members of the committee of 
safety appeared and given assurances that the Whig leaders 
had pledged their honor that no arms, muskets, or ammuni- 
tion should be taken from the arsenal to arm any forces col- 
lected in obedience to the Governor’s proclamation.* 

The proclamation set forth that a lawless, infuriated, 
armed mob from the counties of Philadelphia and other 
places had assembled at the seat of government to overawe 
the Legislature and stop the discharge of its duties; that this 
mob had entered the Senate Chamber, and by clamoring, 
shouting, and threatening violence and death to some mem- 
bers, and by rushing within the bar, had forced the Senate 
to suspend business; that the mob was still in force and led 
by an officer of the Federal Government, and that the militia 
must be ready to repair to Harrisburg to aid in curbing the 
mob and upholding the supremacy of law.t+ 

The sheriff replied that he knew of no infuriated mobs, 
no riotous proceedings which required his interposition to 
preserve the peace. True, there was some uproar and con- 
fusion in the chamber of the Senate and in that of the House. 
But those bodies had ample power to keep the peace within 
their houses. At all times was he ready to preserve order in 
Harrisburg. Yet the Governor had not called on him for 
aid. ¢ 

Sixty-one citizens of Harrisburg answered him, charged 
him with having been an eye-witness to a mob that rushed 
down one of the streets hurling brickbats and missiles at a 
citizen fleeing before it, and accused him of having done 
nothing to allay excitement or silence inflammatory speakers. 

The Philadelphia troops were the first to arrive. In the 
order calling them into service General Patterson commanded 
them to assemble “ provided with thirteen rounds of buck- 
shot cartridges ” and seven rounds of ball. 

When this was made public a meeting of Democrats in 
Philadelphia denounced the Governor for the call and Gen- 
eral Patterson for his buckshot order, and recommended “ the 
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free citizens of the several wards, districts, and townships to 
prepare and hold themselves in readiness to act at a mo- 
ment’s warning in defense of their fellow freemen at Har- 
risburg.” The Democrats of Berks County, at a meeting at 
Reading, ordered a committee of observation, consisting of 
five hundred men, to be appointed to go to Harrisburg; rec- 
ommended the executive committee, chosen by the meeting, 
to accept the services of three thousand minutemen to be 
ready to act at the shortest notice, and pledged their lives, 
fortunes, and sacred honors to support the Constitution and 
the laws against usurpation. At Philadelphia meanwhile 
mass meetings had been held by both Whigs and Democrats, 
a committee of conference had been appointed by each, and 
an hour for a joint meeting had been arranged, when the 
Democrats, hearing that troops had left for Harrisburg, de- 
clined to attend.* 

Democrats in the Fourth Ward of Philadelphia now as- 
sembled and named a committee to enroll such citizens as 
were “ willing to act promptly ”; the Harrisburg Committee 
of Safety issued a partisan address; the Senate appointed a 
committee to report on the disputed election; and after ten 
days of service the troops from Philadelphia returned home, 
their general’s order having won for Governor Ritner 
the title of the “ buckshot and ball executive.” 

At Harrisburg the Democratic House met from day to 
day and went through the form of transacting business, but 
was not formally recognized by the Whig Senate; for that 
body had not decided which House, that under Speaker Hop- 
kins or that under Speaker Cunningham, was legally or- 
ganized. 

To settle this question and enable business relation be- 
tween the two branches to be resumed, a resolution was in- 
troduced in the Senate declaring that the House organized 
under Hopkins as Speaker was illegally constituted. This 
was carried by a majority of seven. Thereupon the Demo- 
cratic or Hopkins House issued an address. 

In the House meantime an attempt at compromise was 
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made by the Whig members. They proposed that both 
Speakers should resign, that the members whose seats were 
not contested should elect a new Speaker, and officers pro 
tem, and that a committee should investigate the rights of 
the contestants; or that both sets of contestants from Phila- 
delphia County resign and that a new election be held. 

At this stage of the quarrel three Whigs who had taken 
no part in the organization of the Whig House took their 
seats in the Democratic House, which then had fifty-one un- 
disputed members. Fifty-one was exactly a quorum, and 
when this fact was made known to the Senate, six Whig Sen- 
ators joined with the Democrats in the passage of a resolution 
that the Senate ought no longer to refuse to recognize the 
House presided over by Speaker Hopkins. A committee 
was then sent to inform the House that the Senate was or- 
ganized and ready for business. Nineteen more Whigs now 
appeared in the House and qualified. Hopkins thereupon 
resigned and was at once elected Speaker. Neither in the 
House nor in the Senate were the Whig claimants seated. 

In New Jersey six Congressmen were to be chosen. 
They were to be elected not by districts, but at large, and 
each party placed the names of its six candidates on one 
ticket. 

The law required that the judges, inspectors, and clerk 
of election in each town should make separate lists of 
votes for each candidate and send them to the county 
clerk on the Saturday next after the election, before five 
o’clock in the afternoon. By five o’clock on the Saturday 
after the election the clerk of Cumberland County had re- 
ceived returns from all the towns save Millville. The return 
from Deerfield was made out as that for the Thirty-sixth, in- 
stead of the Twenty-sixth, Congress, and was not included in 
his return, but was added as an appendix with a notice of 
the defect. After the hour fixed by law, after the clerk had 
made out his return, but before he had sent it to the Gov- 
ernor, the return from Millville came in, but was not trans- 
mitted. 

When the clerk of Middlesex County was making out 
his return he found that the list from South Amboy was not 
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signed by the clerk of election, and was signed by a person 
as inspector who by the records did not appear to be such an 
officer. The clerk, because of these irregularities, rejected it. 

From the clerks of counties the returns passed to the 
Governor, who was required to lay them before the Privy 
Council, who were to cast up the whole number of votes in 
all the counties, determine the six persons having the great- 
est number of votes from the whole State, and commission 
them under the great seal to be representatives in Congress. 
This was done; and, having no returns from Millville and 
South Amboy, the Governor and Council found the six Whig 
candidates elected, and they were given certificates under 
the broad seal of New Jersey. Had the returns from Deer- 
field, Millville, and South Amboy been presented and 
counted, five Democratic Congressmen would have been 
elected. The Democrats, therefore, raised the cry of fraud, 
denounced the action of the Governor and Council as an elec- 
tion trick, obtained certificates of election for their candi- 
dates from the Secretary of State, and so prepared the way 
for one of the most memorable contested-election disputes 
in the history of the House of Representatives. 

While the elections were under way the work of prepar- 
ing anti-slavery petitions, remonstrances, and memorials had 
not been neglected. That the House of Representatives 
would not receive them was certain. But the course pur- 
sued by the majority of that body, when it met in December, 
greatly surprised and excited the North. By a standing 
rule, the Speaker was required to call for petitions each day 
during the first thirty days of the session, and thenceforth 
on the first day of meeting each week. A party struggle 
over the election of clerk and other matters so delayed the 
organization of the House that a week passed before peti- 
tions were called for in the order of the States, beginning 
with Maine. New Hampshire came next, and, when called, 
Atherton rose and asked leave to introduce five resolutions. 

The first declared the Federal Government was one of 
limited powers and that Congress had no jurisdiction what- 
ever over slavery in the several States; the second asserted 
that petitions for the abolition of slavery in the District, and 
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in the Territories, and against the slave trade between the 
States were part of a plan to destroy slavery in the States. 

The third denied that Congress had no power to do 
indirectly what it could not do directly, and that the attempt 
to overthrow slavery was against the spirit and meaning of 
the Constitution, an infraction of the rights of the States, 
and a breach of the public faith on which they entered the 
Confederacy. The fourth declared that the Constitution 
rested on the broad principle of equality among the mem- 
bers of the Confederacy, and that Congress may not discrim- 
inate between the institutions of one portion of the States 
and another, with a view to abolish those of the one and 
promote those of the other. Therefore, said the fifth reso- 
lution, all attempts on the part of Congress to abolish slav- 
ery in the District, or in the Territories, or prohibit the 
slave trade between the States, are violations of the Consti- 
tution, and beyond the jurisdiction of Congress, “ and every 
petition, memorial, resolution, proposition, or paper touch- 
ing or relating in any way, or to any extent whatever, to 
slavery, as aforesaid, or to the abolition thereof, shall, on 
the presentation thereof, without any further action thereon, 
be laid on the table without being debated, printed, or 
referred.” 

Caleb Cushing at once objected. Atherton moved to sus- 
pend the rules, and the House, having so ordered, made a 
speech in defense of his resolutions and moved the previous 
question. The House, by a majority of one, seconded the 
motion, and by a majority of seven ordered the main ques- 
tion to be put, and the first resolution was adopted. 

On the following day the second was adopted as pre- 
sented; but the others were each divided into two parts be- 
fore adoption by great majorities. Against this proceeding 
Wise, of Virginia, had fought persistently. He repudiated 
them as Southern resolutions, denied that they expressed the 
sentiments of the South, and called them a trap surrepti- 
tiously sprung upon the House. He now offered a set of 
resolutions of his own, declaring that Congress had no power 
to abolish slavery in the District, or in the Territories, 
whether such power was or was not used as a means to over- 
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throw slavery in the States; that Congress had no power to 
abolish the slave trade between the States, or between the 
States and the District, or the States and the Territories; 
that Congress could neither receive nor consider petitions 
for the exercise of any power whatever over slavery which 
Congress did not possess; that Congress alone had power to 
regulate the mode and manner in which fugitive slaves 
should be apprehended and tried in the non slave-holding 
States and in the Territories, and in what manner they 
should be restored to their owners in the slave States; that 
Congress could not require any State to abolish slavery as 
a condition of admittance into the Union; and that slave- 
owners had a constitutional right to take their slaves to, or 
through, a non-slaveholding State, and sojourn there tem- 
porarily; that Congress is bound to protect such property 
in such States, and that any laws in conflict with the acts 
of Congress providing for such protection are null and void. 
The House, however, refused to suspend its rules in order 
to allow him to introduce his resolutions. 

The effect of the passage of the gag was such as its 
opponents had again and again predicted. To sign peti- 
tions of the’ proscribed kind now became the duty of every 
friend to the right of petition and freedom of speech, and 
ere the session ended, hundreds upon hundreds protesting 
against slavery in the District and in the States, against 
the slave trade between the States, against the annexation 
of Texas and the admission of any more slave-holding States, 
and calling for the recognition of Hayti and the repeal of 
the resolution of December twentieth, 1838, were laid on 
the table as ordered. 

Among the petitions and memorials treated in this sum- 
mary manner was one from the Legislature of Vermont in- 
structing the Senators and requesting the Representatives of 
the State to oppose the annexation of Texas, and use their 
best efforts to secure the abolition of slavery in the District, 
and in the Territories, and of the slave trade between the 
States and Territories. A solemn protest was also made 
against the resolution of December twenty-first, 1837, as a 
flagrant violation of the Constitution. A motion was at once 
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made that the memorial from Vermont be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union. But the Speaker held that it fell under the gag 
resolution and must be laid on the table. An appeal was 
taken, a debate followed, and the next day the Speaker modi- 
fied his ruling. So much as related to slavery, he held, 
should be tabled, but that protesting against the gag need 
not be. A motion was thereupon made to lay the motion 
to appeal on the table, and this was adopted. 

In the Senate a petition from citizens of the District 
praying that slavery might not be abolished within that 
tract of country was presented by Clay. As a candidate for 
the Presidency, Clay looked with dread on the spread of | 
abolitionism. ‘The part played by it in the recent elections, 
the avowed support given by abolitionists to Seward and 
Bradish in New York, and the defeat of the Whig candi- 
date in Ohio because of the extradition of Mahan seriously 
alarmed him. He must put himself right with the South, 
and, seizing the occasion of the presentation of the petition, 
he defined his position on abolitionism in a speech famous 
in its day. As to the expediency of such a course, Clay 
had consulted Senator Preston, of South Carolina, and Pres- 
ton, when addressing a Whig meeting in Philadelphia not 
long afterward, told this story: “On one occasion he did 
me the honor to send for and consult with me. It was in 
reference to a step he was about to take, and which will, 
perhaps, come to your minds without more direct allusion. 
After stating what he proposed, I suggested whether there 
would not be danger in it, whether such a course would not 
injure his own prospects as well as those of the Whig party 
in general. His reply was, ‘I did not send for you to ask 
what might be the effect of the proposed movement on my 
prospects, but whether it was right. I had rather be right 
than be President.’ ” * 

Serious as the abolition movement had become, it gave 
the administration far less concern than the border troubles, 
which suddenly brought the country to the verge of war with 
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Great Britain. The blame for this condition of affairs was 
laid, by the Whigs, on the new Democratic Governor of 
Maine. In that State, indeed, the boundary dispute had never 
been a party issue, and men of every shade of political belief 
had held but one view. In the country at large, however, the 
acts of Governor Fairfield found no support, and his Aroos- 
took War was condemned as a piece of political folly. 

The Aroostook country, the section of Maine where trou- 
ble arose, must not be confounded with the Madawaska 
region, where Greeley had been arrested two years before. 
The River St. John, it should be remembered, flows, from its 
source in the west, almost due northeast into the northern 
part of the State, then turns a right angle and flows almost 
due southwest into New Brunswick. Just at the right angle 
it is entered by the Madawaska River, coming down from the 
northwest. Near where it enters New Brunswick the St. 
John is joined by the Aroostook River, coming up from the 
southwest. Along the Madawaska the Crown had made 
grants before the Revolution, and Great Britain had thus 
some show of right to exclusive jurisdiction till the boundary 
line was determined. Along the Aroostook she had no claim 
to jurisdiction, for there were no settlements there prior to 
1822, when they were made by citizens of the United States 
and by men who came from New Brunswick that they might 
be beyond the reach of creditors. Along the Aroostook 
again jurisdiction had been exercised by Massachusetts, 
while Maine belonged to her. 

After the monument was placed at the source of the 
St. Croix, Massachusetts ran from it a due north line 
and located two ranges of townships, six miles square, con- 
tiguous to the line and extending many miles north of 
the Aroostook. In 1807 townships, including a part of the 
river, were sold and conveyed by Massachusetts, and still 
others in later years. In 1826 townships west of the two 
ranges and extending nearly to the St. John were surveyed 
by Maine and Massachusetts and divided between them. 
Later still a military road was laid out from the Matawau- 
keog, a tributary of the Penobscot, across the Aroostook to 
the St. John. Land agents of both States had long been 
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accustomed each year to sell timber, grant permits to cut 
down trees, and had driven out trespassers in this region. 

In 1838, following the usual custom, agents of Maine 
and Massachusetts entered the Aroostook country in April, 
and in October, and served processes on certain men cutting 
timber, broke up their camps, and drove off their teams. 
Later still a third official visited the region. At Grand River 
he found fifty trespassers; at Fish River, seventy-five with 
sixteen yoke of oxen and ten teams. These men not only 
refused to depart, but told the agent they defied Maine to 
put them out. 

When Governor Fairfield was informed of these things 
he sent a special and confidential message to the Legislature 
and asked for authority to provide the agent with a force 
sufficient to disperse the trespassers.* The authority was 
at once given and ten thousand dollars appropriated to meet 
the expense.+ 

With one hundred and fifty men the land agent, Mr. 
Rufus McIntire, set off from Bangor and, accompanied by 
the sheriff of Penobscot County, repaired to the mouth of 
the Aroostook River where three hundred trespassers, well 
armed, were ready to resist. Finding he had with him a 
six-pound cannon, they retreated down the river toward New 
Brunswick. The agent then dispatched a letter to the Brit- 
ish warden of the disputed territory asking for a meeting 
at the house of a certain settler; but one night, while asleep 
in the house, Mr. McIntire was seized by a party of tres- 
passers, was carried to Woodstock in New Brunswick, and 
then under guard to the jail at Frederickton. 

When the land agent reached Woodstock, and news of 
his capture and of the presence of Maine troops on the 
Aroostook spread, a mob broke into the arsenal, took out 
several hundred stand of arms and set off for the disputed 
country. On the arrival of the prisoner at Frederickton, 
Lieutenant-Governor Harvey, of New Brunswick, issued a 
proclamation, summoned all who had carried off arms and 
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munition to return them, denounced the presence of the 
Maine forces on the Aroostook as an invasion and outrage, 
and ordered the militia to be ready to march at a moment’s 
notice. * 

A copy of the proclamation was forwarded to the Gov- 
ernor of Maine, with a letter in which General Harvey de- 
manded the recall of the Maine forces, asserted exclusive 
jurisdiction of Great Britain over the Aroostook region, said 
that his instructions did not permit him to suffer any inter- 
ference with this exclusive jurisdiction, and that he had 
ordered a strong force of Her Majesty’s troops to be in readi- 
ness to support her authority. 

The Governor at once demanded that General Harvey 
release Mr. McIntire, and transmitted the copy of the proc- 
lamation to the Legislature. General Harvey replied that 
the land agent was a State prisoner, and that his fate rested 
with Her Majesty’s government; but that he had ordered 
the release, on parole, of Mr. McIntire; that if it was the 
desire of the Governor of Maine that the friendly relations 
existing between Great Britain and the United States should 
not be disturbed, the armed force then within the disputed 
territory must be immediately withdrawn; and that Mr. 
James Maclauchlan the British warden of the territory 
who, while on a visit to the camp of the land agent, had 
been seized by way of reprisal, should be released. 

The Governor answered that Mr. Maclauchlan should 
be released on parole of honor, but refused to withdraw the 
troops. Reinforcements were meantime hurried to the 
Aroostook camp which, since the arrest of McIntire, was 
commanded by Charles Jarvis, and a thousand militia were 
ordered to assemble at Bangor. 

The Legislature as soon as the Governor’s message was 
received unanimously resolved that a sufficient body of men 
should be stationed on the Aroostook and if practicable on 
the St. John near the boundary line; appropriated eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the purpose. and instructed the 
Governor to request the codperation of Massachusetts, and 
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to write to the President and ask the aid of the Federal 
Government. 

When the appeal for aid reached Van Buren he sent 
it with a message to Congress. The acts of the British 
Governor, he said, were based on the assumption that the 
United States had agreed to leave Great Britain in sole 
possession of, and with exclusive jurisdiction over, the dis- 
puted territory till the question of boundary was settled. 
No such agreement existed. Maine had a right to stop the 
depredations of the timber cutters. But between an effort 
on the part of Maine to preserve the timber and a military 
occupation by that State of the disputed territory, there was 
an essential difference. In such an enterprise he did not 
think Maine should call on the Government for aid. Ami- 
cable means alone should be used. On the other hand, 
should the authorities in New Brunswick seek to enforce 
their claim to exclusive jurisdiction by a military force he 
should feel bound to consider a call from Maine for aid in 
repelling the invasion. The proper course in the present 
case was for Maine to disband her force of militia and for 
each party to release the captured agent of the other.* 

The end of the session was near, but in the Senate the 
message and documents were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and in the House to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. | 

The House Committee recommended that a special min- 
ister should be sent to Great Britain to aid the resident 
minister in an attempt to settle the long-pending contro- 
versy, and reported a bill, which promptly passed.+ 

The Senate Committee could find no trace of any under- 
standing, expressed or implied, much less of any agreement, 
that the disputed territory should be under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Great Britain. There was, however, a clear 
understanding that neither party should exercise jurisdiction 
over any portions of it save such as had been in the actual 
possession of the one or the other. In sending armed men 
to drive out the intruders Maine had not violated the un- 
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derstanding, and should her Majesty’s Government persist 
in the attempt to maintain exclusive jurisdiction by force 
then the President would be justified in using the military 
power of the United States to repel invasion. When, there- 
fore, the House bill to give the President authority to resist 
any attempt of Great Britain to enforce by arms her claim 
to exclusive jurisdiction over the disputed territory in Maine, 
use the land and naval forces if necessary, and in the event 
of the actual invasion of our territory, call for fifty thousand 
volunteers, borrow ten million dollars, arm and equip the 
naval force, and put such a fleet of vessels on the lakes as 
he thought proper, reached the Senate it was passed unani- 
mously. One section made an appropriation for the outfit 
and salary of a special minister to Great Britain if the Presi- 
dent saw fit to send one. Yet another limited the duration 
of the act to sixty days after the meeting of the first session 
of the next Congress. 

While the two committees were considering the question, 
Forsyth and the British Minister drew up and signed a mem- 
orandum. This stated the views of Great Britain and of 
the United States as to jurisdiction, declared that the issue 
could only be settled by friendly discussion, and that mean- 
time Her Majesty’s officers would not seek to drive out the 
armed party sent by Maine; that the Governor of Maine 
would withdraw it; and that the agents of both parties who 
had been taken into custody should be released.* 

As soon as the memorandum was signed copies were sent 
posthaste to the Governors of Maine and New Brunswick, 
and General Scott was ordered to Augusta. There he 
found a new levy of a thousand men about to start for the 
Aroostook. But the arrival of the memorandum and the 
presence of Scott induced the Governor to delay the march 
till the Legislature had considered the action of the Secre- 
tary of State. Scott meantime dispatched a proposition to 
Governor Harvey. If the Governor of New Brunswick 
would agree not to attempt to take military possession of 
the disputed territory, or seek by force of arms to drive out 
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the armed posse or troops of Maine, Scott was sure the Gov- 
ernor of Maine would agree not to disturb New Brunswick 
in the possession of the Madawaska settlements, or seek to 
dislodge the British by force of arms. Harvey at once 
agreed to this,* the Governor of Maine also assented; + the 
troops at Augusta were sent home, others were recalled 
from the Aroostook country, and the prospect of war, for 
the present, was averted. 

To Van Buren these border troubles were a source of 
much anxiety. A projected trip through the South and a 
visit to the Hermitage were abandoned,t and Silas Wright 
was sent to the New York frontier to examine and report 
on the state of affairs along that part of the border. From 
Canton in St. Lawrence County, New York, Wright wrote 
to the President that the treatment of American prisoners 
taken at Prescott had aroused a warlike feeling along the 
border; that designing persons were playing upon it for 
their selfish ends; and that a rumor, which he did not believe, 
had gained currency that the British were executing the 
prisoners in secret. The district attorney, moreover, was 
too active. He had, by secret agents, procured testimony 
against many alleged to have been concerned in the raid, 
had arrested six men at Oswego, and had warrants for three 
others. This in the opinion of the friends of the admin- 
istration was all wrong. Arrests should not be multiplied 
unnecessarily; otherwise real aggressions would be pro- 
duced and political harm done. The district attorney 
should be instructed to stop his extraordinary measures. 
The President should know that a serious feud existed in 
the party at Oswego as a consequence of the Patriot move- 
ment. One faction was composed of Patriot sympathizers; 
the other ranged itself with the proclamation.* Wright 
now labored earnestly to heal the feud, spoke of the gravity 
of the questions connected with our British relations, of the 
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impropriety of trifling with them, and sought to show how 
the course of many worthy friends, if persisted in, must 
place them in opposition to the administration; but all to 
little purpose.* The defeat at Prescott and the execution 
of a few of the prisoners, citizens of New York, inflamed 
rather than quieted the border, and when news of the 
Aroostook war reached the people a new outbreak followed. 
Night after night bands of Canadian refugees and of men 
who were not refugees crossed the line, burned houses, 
barns, and haystacks, and ran off cattle. Counter raids fol- 
lowed, and in retaliation the farms of peaceable citizens of 
Vermont and New York were harried by men from Can- 
ada.t To put an end to this wanton destruction of prop- 
erty twenty-two citizens of New York captured at Prescott 
were pardoned by the Governor of Upper Canada and sent 
to Sacketts Harbor, with the promise that if this act of clem- 
ency should have a happy effect in quieting the prevail- 
ing excitement the release of others would follow.t The 
magistrates who received the prisoners returned the thanks 
of the community, the men, in an address to the public, 
warned all reckless persons to take heed, and border raiding 
ceased. But the indignation of the people at what they re- 
garded as the failure of Van Buren to obtain redress for the 
Caroline affair and his readiness to side with Great Britain 
in the Patriot War was strong and found expression a little 
later at the polls. 

These, however, were the days of popular violence and 
mob rule. The lynchings, the abolition riots, the expulsion 
of the Mormons from Missouri, the race riots, the Buckshot 
War in Pennsylvania, the border troubles in Maine and New 
York were but so many indications of the lawless spirit 
which prevailed from one end of our country to the other. 
No issue of even local concern could be settled without the 
use of force. It is not surprising, therefore, that a dispute 
over rents between the farmers on the Van Rensselaer es- 
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tate and the heirs of the old patroon bred riots and resist- 
ance to law. 

Two hundred and odd years before this time, when the 
Dutch West India Company was attempting to found agri- 
cultural settlements in New Netherland, it offered a great 
tract of land and feudal rights to any member of the com- 
pany who, within a given time, should locate fifty families 
on the domain. The first to avail himself of this offer was 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, an Amsterdam merchant, who, 
between 1630 and 1637, acquired a patroonship eleven hun- 
dred and fifty-two square miles in area. It lay along both 
banks of the Hudson, for twenty-four miles, and ran back 
into the country twenty-four miles to the eastward and the 
same distance to the westward of that river, and comprised 
almost all of what are now Albany and Rensselaer counties 
and much of Columbia. 

After the British seized New Netherland in 1664, the 
patroon was confirmed in his possession of Rensselaerwyck 
by provisional orders; but in 1685 Governor Dungan 
granted a patent and turned the patroonship into an English 
manor and the patroon into the lord of the manor, and took 
out a strip of territory one mile along the river front at 
Albany and running back sixteen miles into the country. 
Queen Anne, in 1704, confirmed the grant, and fixed the quit 
rent at fifty bushels of wheat a year. During the patroon- 
ship and after it became a manor, the tenants held their 
farms by leases, all of which were perpetual save a few 
which ran for sixty years. The annual rent for every one 
hundred acres was from ten to fourteen bushels of wheat; 
but each holder of a farm of one hundred and sixty acres 
paid, in addition to the wheat, four fat hens and one day’s 
labor with horse and wagon, a rent which in later times 
could be paid in money at the rate of two dollars in lieu of 
the day’s labor and fifty cents in lieu of the four hens. 

Another source of income to the patroon was the quar- 
ter sale. Whenever the holder of a perpetual lease sold 
his farm one quarter of the sum received went to the 
patroon. If the lease was not perpetual the seller paid the 
patroon one year’s extra rent. Small as the annual rent 
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seems it was in many cases heavy, for some farms lay in 
the sandy belt, some were stony, and some were in the hands 
of indolent and thriftless men. These conditions and the 
recurrence of hard times were causes of arrearages of rent 
which Stephen Van Rensselaer allowed to remain till, on his 
death in January, 1839, the back rents amounted to some 
four hundred thousand dollars. By his will he bequeathed 
the eastern part of the estate to his son William, the western 
to his son Stephen, and required that the back rents should 
be applied to the payment of his debts. This meant that 
the old debts were at last to be collected and caused no little 
excitement among the tenants. arly in the spring of 1839, 
therefore, a mass meeting of farmers was held in the Bern 
township on the Helderberg Hills, and a committee ap- 
pointed to visit Stephen Van Rensselaer. He refused to see 
the committee, heard their complaints through an agent, 
and finally by letter refused to sell and made no offer of a 
settlement. The result was widespread resentment and a 
general determination to resist the collection of rents as 
well as arrearages. 

During the summer of 1839 writs of ejectment and of 
fiert facias were sued out in the Supreme Court by the execu- 
tors and given to the sheriff to serve on tenants in Bern, 
Westerlo, and Rensselaerville, remote townships in Albany 
County. A few were served by the undersheriff; but while 
so engaged he was warned not to proceed in his work, was 
assured that the people were determined not to allow any- 
body to serve processes for the patroon, as the tenants still 
called Van Rensselaer, and that night the horse, wagon, and 
harness of the sheriff’s deputy were injured. 

Later in the year the sheriff sent a young man with 
thirteen writs. But after serving a few he too was forced 
to desist, and while at Bern, on his way back to Albany, 
was seized by a mob and compelled to return and collect 
the writs he had served on offenders. With these in hand 
he was taken to a blazing tar barrel, was forced to throw 
his writs into the flames, and was then suffered to go on to 
Albany. The sheriff with three assistants now set off for 
Bern to serve the processes. But at Reidsville, some six- 
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teen miles from Albany, he was stopped by a mob and com- 
pelled to give up the attempt. A little later the sheriff and 
his men went again to Reidsville and were once more sent 
home. 

A posse comitatus was now summoned and early in De- 
cember the sheriff with some five hundred men, on foot, 
on horseback, and in carriages, set out from Albany for 
Reidsville. At several places on the way crowds were en- 
countered and when Reidsville was reached the road was 
blocked by some fifteen hundred men. The posse attempted 
to break through, but were forced back, and as the crowd 
was armed with clubs, and the posse unarmed, the sheriff 
withdrew his men. Application was then made to Governor 
Seward for troops; but the Governor instructed the sheriff 
to sue out attachments for contempt, and get warrants for 
the arrest of persons who had resisted him. This done he 
was ordered by Seward to summon the Albany militia to 
attend him as an armed posse comitatus. 

With one hundred and twenty men thus provided the 
sheriff once more marched to Reidsville, where some five 
hundred horsemen blocked the road and as many more 
sought refuge from the cold in houses and sheds. No re- 
sistance was offered; but the posse for want of quarters was 
forced to go back to Clarksville. Thence a report and re- 
quest for aid was sent to the Governor, who called out the 
Troy militia, hurried them with two fieldpieces to Clarks- 
ville, bade the sheriff do his utmost to make the arrests for 
which he had warrants and levy on and remove the property 
for which he had executions, and issued a proclamation to 
the resisters. 

The proclamation, the arrival of the troops and the re- 
inforcements, and the knowledge that more were on their 
way from Montgomery County overawed the mob. The 
sheriff was enabled to serve his writs and make his arrests 
undisturbed; and this done the troops returned to Albany. 

Seward, in his annual message to the Legislature when 
it met a few weeks later, narrated these events and sug- 
gested legislation. The tenures by which the tenants held 
their farms were regarded, he said, as inconsistent with mod- 
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ern institutions. They had become odious to those who 
held under them, were unfavorable to agricultural improve- 
ment, and were opposed to sound policy. Petitions from 
the tenants were also presented, and in May of 1840, an 
act passed providing for the appointment of commissioners 
to adjust the dispute. They were met by delegates from 
the seven western townships on the estate and by an agent 
of Van Rensselaer. 

The agent proposed that all arrears of rent be paid with 
interest from the time of the late patroon’s death; that quar- 
ter sales should be released on the payment of thirty dollars 
down, or on the addition of two dollars a year to the rent; 
that payment in kind should be so commuted that the an- 
nual rent of a farm paying twenty-two bushels of wheat, 
four fat fowls, and one day’s service with horse and wagon 
should be thirty dollars, or, if the quarter sale was released, 
thirty-two dollars; and that if a tenant wished to buy his 
farm outright he should pay four dollars an acre, one-fifth 
down and the rest in four annual installments secured by 
mortgage. 

The tenants proposed that rent in wheat should be com- 
muted at one dollar a bushel; that all reservations should 
be taken off, and that they should be allowed to buy their 
farms for such a sum as, at seven per cent interest, would 
produce the rent if paid in money. All hopes of a settle- 
ment were thus ended; the commissioners suspended their 
labors, and the Legislature took no action; but the agita- 
tion among the tenants went steadily on and, in time, 
produced new disorders and bloodshed.* 

In the commercial world the summer and autumn of 
1839 was a period of widespread distress and disaster. ‘The 
year had opened with every sign of increasing prosperity. 
The resumption of specie payment in 1838 restored confi- 
dence and was followed by another outbreak of reckless 
speculation. Land sales, which fell to a little over three and 
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a half millions of dollars in 1838, rose to seven millions 
during 1839. Custom receipts, which amounted to but 
eleven million dollars in 1837, reached twenty-three millions 
in 1839, and this in spite of the fact that under the com- 
promise of 1833 a third reduction was made in the tariff in 
December of 1837. Hard times in Great Britain brought 
down the price of articles of every sort; and a heavy im- 
portation for speculative purposes followed, though a fourth 
reduction in the tariff was to be made in December of 1839, 
and though shiploads of goods were sent over consigned 
to British houses and sold at auction. An estimated short- 
age of five hundred thousand bales in the cotton crop afforded 
another opportunity for speculation and, aided by large ad- 
vances from banks in the Southwest, the cotton planters and 
factors forced the price of raw cotton to sixteen cents a 
pound. 

Against this the spinners of Manchester stood out. Some 
closed their mills; others ran them but four days a week. 
So little cotton was used that in July of 1839 nearly five 
hundred thousand bales of the crop of 1838 were still un- 
sold in Liverpool. The Bank of England thereupon ceased 
to discount cotton bills, and the exportation of specie from 
our country began. Never had the need of it in London 
been greater. Failure of the crops in Great Britain had 
forced the purchase of food on the Continent. Payment for 
the supply had to be made in specie, and so great was the 
drain on the Bank of England that, by midsummer, the bul- 
lion in its vaults had shrunk to four millions sterling. The 
rate of discount rose to five per cent and cotton fell three 
farthings. Drained of specie by the immense importation 
of grain, the Bank turned to Amsterdam, Hamburg, and 
Paris and, unable to get enough, turned to the United 
States, and it was said, ceased to buy American stocks and 
beat down the price of every bale of cotton. By July every 
packet, every steamship that left New York carried out 
specie. ‘The money market grew “ tight ”; stocks fell in the 
effort to convert them into cash; six-per-cent treasury notes 
would not bring par, and domestic exchanges on the South 
and Southwest sold with great difficulty or were not sold 
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at all. For Mobile the rate was twelve and a half per cent; 
for New Orleans five; for Natchez ten to thirty; for Nash- 
ville eight, and for Cincinnati three. Money rose to one 
and a half per cent a month. “Our banks,” said a news 
writer at New York, “discount only when they have to.” 

By September the pressure on the money market was not 
only severe but “ unmitigated.” Banks were worrying each 
other with specie drafts for the settlement of balances, and 
property was being sold at great sacrifice in order to get 
money which, by the end of August, brought two per cent 
a month. Week after week the shipment of specie grew in 
volume. When the Great Western sailed, at the end of the 
third week in September, she carried out more than half a 
million in specie. The British Queen, a week later, went 
off with seven hundred thousand. The banks, such was the 
low state of their deposits and the severity of the foreign 
eall for specie, then ceased to discount paper, refused to 
enlarge their circulation, and numbers of merchants sus- 
pended. 

Alarmed at the prospect of being stripped of specie by 
the New York banks, the officers of those in Philadelphia 
met to consult and listened to an appeal by a representa- 
tive of the Board of Trade. Unless the banks, he said, 
extended their accommodations all trade was at an end. If 
the foreign drafts were such as to make the bankers fearful 
of discounting largely, then they ought to suspend. A 
motion that it was inexpedient to suspend was carried; but 
the next morning, October ninth, several banks whose offi- 
cers had voted against the motion refused to pay specie 
over their counters. 

A combination of adverse circumstances, it was said, had 
forced them to resort to a temporary suspension. The fail- 
ure of the harvest in England in 1838 had caused a demand 
on the Bank of England for six million pounds in specie, 
which went to the Continent to pay for food. The with- 
drawal of this great sum produced a deeline in the price of 
cotton and other American produce, lessened our means in 
England of paying for the heavy importations of foreign 
merchandise, and began to drain the banks of specie. ‘Two 
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million dollars would just as surely have gone to New York 
before the first of November as did one million during 
September. 

No bank in Pennsylvania was then allowed to issue notes 
under five dollars. To keep small change in circulation, 
therefore, the banks for a few days continued to pay out 
silver in exchange for five-dollar bills. But when it was 
seen that unprincipled persons had, by this means, drawn out 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars in specie and sold it to 
the brokers the banks stopped specie payment entirely. 

As fast as the news was carried southward and westward 
from Philadelphia, the banks, in city after city, suspended 
specie payment. Most of those in the interior of Pennsy]- 
vania, in Delaware, Baltimore, Georgetown, Washington, 
Richmond, Portsmouth, Norfolk, Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
Charleston followed within a week. When this became 
known in Illinois the State bank stopped paying specie and 
sent off express riders to inform its branches. The Detroit 
banks were the next to suspend, and when the news from 
the East, passing down the Mississippi reached New Orleans, 
the banks in that city decided not to pay out specie “ until 
the Northern banks shall have resumed.” 

Eastward of Philadelphia the banks, save some in Rhode 
Island, refused to suspend. The cause of this widespread 
suspension was now sought for diligently. One journal 
found it in Great Britain’s loss of trade with China. The 
instrument of this trade had been opium; but as opium 
could no longer be used, specie had taken its place. <A great 
demand for gold and silver was the result, and the balance 
of trade happening to be against the United States, it was 
used to draw bullion thence to Great Britain. The banks 
could not stand this forever and had thus been forced to re- 
fuse to pay specie. Others attributed the financial condition 
of the country to the craze for internal improvements by the 
States and the contraction of large debts; to the issue of 
State stocks to provide capital for banking; and to the high 
wages of laborers on the public works which had drawn so 
_ many thousands from agricultural pursuits, that in place of 
exports during the last two years there had been heavy im- 
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ports of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and potatoes, all of which 
were paid for in specie. 

A meeting of delegates from the Philadelphia banks 
gave other reasons why suspension was necessary. Resump- 
tion of, specie payment in August of 1838 was premature 
and did harm both at home and abroad. At home, men 
thought all danger passed and rushed into new enterprises, 
and the States into new improvements, relying on the enjoy- 
ment of their old facilities of credit. Abroad, merchants 
hastened to sell on credit and capitalists to lend on the pub- 
lic securities. Thus after a year of nominal resumption, 
the commercial debt to Europe was larger, and the debt of 
the States to Europe much larger, than at the time of re- 
sumption, while the specie in the country had been greatly 
diminished. In this condition of affairs trouble came upon 
England. Her crops failed. She was forced to purchase 
food, not from the United States, but from her neighbors 
who could sell it cheaper. But they were small consumers 
of her goods, and she was forced to pay in specie. The 
result was that money rose to three times its ordinary price, 
and heavy shipments of coin were made to Europe. Under 
these circumstances the banks had to adopt one of two alter- 
natives—force the community to pay its debts to them in 
specie to be shipped to England, or suspend specie payments 
till their foreign troubles had passed away. They chose the 
latter course, fully convinced that the public good re- 
quired it. | 

Among the chief sufferers by the flow of specie to Great 
Britain, the sale of American securities by British holders, 
the suspension of specie by the home banks, and the hard 
times were the States which had plunged so recklessly into 
the construction of railroads and canals. 

Till the panic of 1837 swept over the country the credit 
of Pennsylvania was unimpaired and her bonds sold at a 
good premium. But the suspension of specie payments 
forced her to pay interest in August, 1837, February, 1838, 
and July, 1839, in paper money, and her bonds fell below 
par. Her debt was then over thirty-four millions, of which 
nearly thirty was secured by State stocks bearing a million 
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two hundred thousand dollars of annual interest. But her 
yearly expenses were greater by a million dollars than her 
income and the question was, the Governor told the Legis- 
lature, how can money be procured to pay interest on the 
debt, meet loans falling due, and defray the cost of overn- 
ment. The faith and honor of the State, he said, were 
pledged in the most solemn manner to the payment of inter- 
est and principal. Every consideration of duty, integrity, 
and fidelity bound Pennsylvania to the honest performance 
of her part of the bargain with the holders of her loan. It 
was of no consequence whether she had received paper, gold, 
silver, merchandise, railroad iron, or any other commodity 
for the loans. The obligations of the commonwealth must 
be paid. For that purpose, however, the revenue was not 
sufficient. Nothing therefore remained to be done but 
to resort to taxation, contract new loans, or sell the canals 
and railroads. To sell, save at a ruinous sacrifice, was 
impossible. To borrow more money, save at unwarranted 
rates of interest, was impossible. Taxation was the only 
remedy, and this the Governor asked the Legislature to ap- 
ply. Two millions a year should be raised, and provision 
should be made at once to pay six hundred thousand dollars 
of interest that became due on the first day of February. 

To this appeal the Legislature responded, late in Janu- 
ary, by the passage of an act authorizing the Governor to 
borrow eight hundred and seventy thousand dollars, and the 
Governor at once applied to banks in Harrisburg and Phila- 
delphia for six hundred thousand dollars. But when Febru- 
ary first came the money had not been obtained, and Penn- 
sylvania was forced to default in the payment of interest.* 

When the House was informed of this state of affairs 
the rules were suspended and a joint resolution passed di- 
recting interest-bearing certificates to be issued in payment 
of the interest due.+ Three days later a loan was effected 
from three banks,t and on February fourth payment of the 
defaulted interest began.* 


* Governor Porter to the Legislature, February 1, 1840. 
+ The Pennsylvanian, February 3, 1840. t Ibid., February 5, 1840. 
# Governor Porter to the Legislature, February 5, 1840. 
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With this the Legislature seemed content, and was about 
to adjourn without day, when the Governor summoned it to 
an extra session. No provision, he said, had been made for 
the payment of interest due before the Legislature would 
meet again.* Then the matter received attention; new taxes 
were levied; the money was ordered to be applied to the pay- 
ment of interest and principal of the internal improvement 
debt; and a law was enacted providing that the interest 
should be paid in specie or its equivalent. 

When Maryland, in the flush times of 1836, entered on 
her scheme of internal improvements, she authorized an 
issue of eight millions in bonds, and in 1837 sent commis- 
sioners abroad to put them on the foreign market. When 
the commissioners reached Europe, times had changed ; 
money was scarce; American credit was impaired and they 
found it impossible to dispose of the bonds at the price stipu- 
lated in their instructions. Failing in this attempt the bonds 
were delivered to the various canal and railroad companies 
by whom they were hypothecated for loans at home and 
abroad, and sold for what they would bring. 

The canal and railroad companies were responsible for 
the interest on their respective shares, and were to pay 
the money into the State treasury before the end of each 
interest period, that the State might be able to discharge her 
obligations promptly. None, however, save the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad had ever done so. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company, which should have paid one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars a year, had turned in but ninety- 
five thousand in 1839. The Susquehanna Railroad, from 
which seventy-five thousand and eighty-two dollars and fifty 
cents were due in 1839, had paid the eighty-two dollars and 
fifty cents, but not the seventy-five thousand. The burden 
of making good these defaults of interest having fallen on the 
State, the Governor, in his annual message, recommended 
that no more stock be hypothecated, that public expenses be 
reduced by rigid economy, that a small tax be laid on real 
and personal estate to raise two hundred thousand dollars a 


* The Pennsylvanian, April 18, 1840, 
35 
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year, and that the money be used to pay interest and prin- 
cipal of the debt. 

Some persons expressed the opinion that the debt was not 
binding on the State, and others that, even if binding, it 
would not be paid, because the people would never consent 
to be taxed. To them the Governor replied that it was im- 
possible to question the validity of the debt, and unreason- 
able to plead inability to discharge it without first making 
the attempt. Others had suggested that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should assume the State debts. This the Governor 
said was beyond the control of Maryland, and the safest 
course was to provide for the payment of her debts. Others 
looked: to a division of the proceeds of the public lands 
among the States for purposes of internal improvement. 
Before that day came the Governor feared the railroads 
and canals of Maryland would be past all assistance. 

The Committee on Ways and Means accordingly took the 
whole matter into consideration, reported the deficit for 1840 
would be nearly five hundred and sixty thousand dollars, 
and that the available resources of the State applicable to 
this deficit were bank stock and so much of her share of the 
surplus revenue as was still unexpended. If these were ap- 
propriated taxation need not be resorted to till 1842, when 
at least six hundred thousand dollars would have to be raised 
by taxation. A bill was therefore reported authorizing the 
sale of the bank stock owned by the State, and the appli- 
cation of the money and the surplus revenue to the pay-. 
ment of the interest on Maryland’s debt.* 

In Ohio the condition was quite as bad. The annual in- 
terest on the State debt was nearly six hundred and thirty- 
three thousand dollars; the net earnings of the canals were 
not two hundred and forty-six thousand dollars; the deficit 
was three hundred and eighty-seven thousand dollars, which 
had to be paid, it was said, by taxes on the farmers with wheat 
at fifty cents and corn at thirty cents a bushel. 

In Indiana the work of construction was brought to 
a sudden stop in the autumn of 1839 by the failure of the 


* Niles’s Register, March 28, 1840. 
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Morris Canal and Banking Company to pay for the bonds 
purchased from the State. Seven millions had by that time 
been expended; yet all the State had to show for the money 
were twenty miles of the Madison Railroad, thirty miles of 
the Clear Water Canal, unfinished excavations and embank- 
ments, and half-built locks, aqueducts, culverts, and bridges 
scattered over a wilderness. Thousands of laborers were 
thrown out of employment; thousands dependent on them 
were reduced to dire poverty; the farmers and tradesmen 
were brought near to ruin by the stoppage of business 
and the fall of prices, and the credit of the State was im- 
paired. 

Illinois had sold some of her bonds in New York, some 
to the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, and some at a 
price below par to a London firm which disposed of half 
a million and then failed with the proceeds and the unsold 
bonds in its possession. The panic and general suspension 
of 1839. cut off all supply of funds at home. The debt was 
then fourteen millions; the annual interest over eight hun- 
dred thousand, and the revenue less than two hundred thou- 
sand. The people, as bitter against the grand scheme as they 
had once been enthusiastic in its behalf, cried out for a total 
abandonment of internal improvements, and the Governor 
in desperation called a special session of the Legislature in 
December, 1839, and the system of internal improvement as 
far as possible was abolished. All engineers and agents 
whose services were not absolutely indispensable were dis- 
charged; the old board of seven commissioners was swept 
out of existence, and the three new commissioners were com- 
manded to adjust all liabilities and give drafts on the Fund 
Commission for all debts due contractors. When this was 
done the contracts were to be considered as canceled. Out 
of three hundred miles of railroad, said a writer of the 
time, some twenty are completed. The rest is in every stage 
between commencement and completion, embankments half 
formed, bridges half built, and an immense quantity of tim- 
ber lying on the ground. ‘The first is left to wash away; 
the second to tumble down and decay; and the last to rot 
in utter uselessness unless some kind persons will take it for 
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firewood or fences.* The condition of Illinois, said another, 
is truly deplorable. After an investment of ten millions of 
dollars for public works, scarcely a mile of her canals and 
railroads have been so far completed as to yield an income 
to the State.t 

Michigan having authorized the issue of five millions of 
bonds the Morris Canal and Banking Company was em- 
ployed to negotiate the loan. One million three hundred 
thousand dollars of the bonds were delivered for which two 
hundred and fifty thousand were to be paid in cash and the 
rest on demand. But a few months later the entire issue 
was delivered to the Morris Canal and Banking Company, 
and to the United States Bank of Pennsylvania. In 1839 
these institutions suspended and the bonds were found to 
have been hypothecated, though some had not been paid 
for at all; others only in part, and but a few entirely. The 
Governor thereupon informed the Legislature that the sys- 
tem of internal improvements was beyond the means of 
Michigan, and that every consideration of prudence forbade 
its further prosecution, and all laws relating to it should 
be at once repealed. 

In this state of affairs the Whig press in many parts of 
the country began to agitate for the assumption of the State 
debts by Congress. Disarrangement of the money market, 
said one journal, has created distrust of the ability of States 
to pay and bonds are down. Would it not be well for Con- 
gress to set aside public lands for redemption? * A circular 
on the subject by Baring Brothers was published in a score 
of journals. After stating that the United States Bank had 
secured a loan of eight hundred thousand pounds in State 
stocks at a price which gave ten per cent a year to the sub- 
scribers, the Barings discussed the standing: of American 
stocks. If the whole scheme of internal improvements in 
the Union was to be carried out by means of foreign capital 
a better guarantee than that of any single State would be 


* St. Louis Argus, Niles’s Register, February 22, 1840, p. 403. 
+ Niles’s Register, Vol. LXI, p. 247. 

t Niles’s Register, February 8, 1840, p. 378. 

#* National Intelligencer, October 28, 1839. 
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required in order to raise so large an amount of money in 
a short time. A national pledge would undoubtedly col- 
lect capital from all parts of Europe; but the forced sales of 
loans made separately through many channels by individual 
States in reckless competition rendered the terms more and 
more onerous. The States, therefore, should either pause 
in their works of improvement or adopt some general scheme 
of combination.* 

Now what is to be done? said a Whig journal, in com- 
menting on the circular.t Shall the credit of all the States 
which have embarked in internal improvements be suffered 
to go by the board and their half-finished works be left to 
fall into ruin? It is quite clear that with the works yielding 
no revenue the States cannot pay the interest. But, it will 
be said, the United States has no constitutional right to 
assume the payment. Not according to the letter of the Con- 
stitution. But let Congress divide the proceeds of public 
lands among the States on condition that the money is used 
by them to pay their debts. Let it issue four-and-a-half per 
cent stock in exchange for State stocks and apply the land 
sales to its redemption. About two hundred millions of 
State stocks have been issued, and at five-and-a-half per cent 
carry some eleven million of interest annually. United 
States stock at four-and-a-half per cent could be exchanged 
at twenty-five per cent premium for State stocks, thereby sav- 
ing fifty millions and reducing the interest to six millions. 
Let the United States, said another, create three hundred 
millions of stock at four per cent, apportion it among the 
States on the principle of Clay’s land bill, and pledge the pro- 
ceeds of the land sales for its redemption.* 

That the people would not consent to be saddled with a 
new national debt of three hundred millions was certain. 
That Congress might pass a bill setting apart the land rev- 
enue, or distributing it among the States to pay their debts 
was quite likely. That the Whigs in the campaign already 
et chelates 105 5 lds Se ee Vole Leber LADS Why yy Oe 


* Niles’s Register, November 16, 1839, p. 177. 
¢ Commercial Advertiser, November 22, 1839. 
{ New York American, November 20, 1839. 

#* New York Courier and Enquirer. 
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at hand would demand such a law, if it seemed popular, ad- 
mitted of no doubt. Benton therefore determined to defeat 
the scheme by securing its condemnation by the Senate, 
where the Democrats had a good majority and, in December, 
1839, offered six resolutions against assumption. 

The introduction of these resolutions and, indeed, the 
work of the session were delayed till the closing days of 
the year because of the contest in the House over the seats 
of five members from New Jersey. The House was com- 
posed of two hundred and forty-two members from twenty- 
six States; but failure to elect a member in the sixth district 
of Massachusetts reduced the number to two hundred and 
fifty-one. Subtracting the six contested seats, the one from 
Philadelphia and the five from New Jersey, the strength of 
the two parties was, Democrats one hundred and twenty- 
two, Whigs one hundred and thirteen. That there would be 
a bitter contest over the New Jersey seats was certain. On 
the opening day of the session, therefore, every member elect 
of the House was in his seat, save one Whig from New York. 
The absence of this member made the voting strength of the 
parties, Democrats one hundred and twenty-two, Whigs one 
hundred and twelve; but in all subsequent proceedings, 
R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, voted with the Whigs. Thus 
at the opening of the struggle the parties stood, Democrats 
one hundred and twenty-one, Whigs one hundred and 
thirteen. 

At noon on December second Hugh A. Garland, clerk of 
the last House of Representatives, following the usual cus- . 
tom, rose and announced that, if agreeable to those present, 
he would read the roll of the members elect of the House 
of Representatives of the twenty-sixth Congress. No ob- 
jection having been made he began with Maine and pro- 
ceeded in geographical order till he reached New Jersey, 
when he called the name of Joseph F. Randolph and stopped. 
There were, he said, five seats belonging to representatives 
of New Jersey that were contested. To decide who were en- 
titled to the five seats was no part of his duty. He would, 
therefore, with the permission of those present, pass over the 
remaining names of the gentlemen from New Jersey and 
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finish the roll call. This done he would present such evi- 
dence touching the rights of the claimants as was in his pos- 
session. Many voices cried, ‘‘ Agreed, agreed!” But a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey delegation at once protested against 
such treatment, and denied the right of the clerk to ques- 
tion his certificate. The law of the sovereign State of 
New Jersey, he said, required the Governor and Council 
to decide which candidates in a State election had received 
the greatest numbers of votes, and give such persons com- 
missions under the great seal of the State. This had been 
done, and he and his colleagues had presented to the clerk 
certificates of election signed by the Governor and bearing 
the great seal of the State. What evidence had the claimants 
presented? They had delivered to the clerk certificates 
signed by the Secretary of State and bearing the seal of his 
office. But the Secretary of State had no legal right to issue 
such certificates.* 

As a Rhode Island member pointed out, the clerk had 
called the name of Mr. Randolph, who had presented ex- 
actly the same sort of commission as the five other represent- 
atives whose names the clerk refused to call. Mr. Ran- 
dolph had a certificate signed by the Governor and bearing 
the great seal of the State. If this paper was good evidence 
in the case of one man, why was it not good in the case of 
the five men? While the right of the clerk to act as he had 
was still under debate, dusk came on, and by general consent 
an adjournment was taken till the morrow. No vote was 
put, for the opinion was that the roll having been but par- 
tially called, a legal House did not exist. 

The second day of the struggle opened with an appeal 
by the clerk to the members elect. ‘“‘ Before God and my 


* Sec. V.—The Governor, or person administering the Government, shall, with- 
in five days after receiving the list, lay the same before a privy council to be by 
him summoned for that purpose, and after casting up the whole number of votes 
from the several counties, for each candidate, the said Governor and privy council 
shall determine the six persons who have the greatest number of votes from the 
whole State for representatives in Congress from this State, which six persons the 
Governor shall forthwith commission, under the great seal of the State, to represent 
the State in the House of Representatives of the United States. 
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country,” said he, “I have but one object in view, and that 
is to do my duty in this case.” Never before had a clerk 
been placed in such a situation. All former claims, save one, 
to seats had been presented on petition to the House itself: 
the clerk had nothing to do with them. In the one instance, 
where the members elect had been called on to act before the 
regular organization of the House, both claimants, by com- 
mon consent, retired, and relieved the members of great em- 
barrassment. In this case evidence in favor of the conflicting 
claimants had been brought to the clerk, had been presented 
at his office, had been forced on him. What was he to do? 
What could he do but take the matter with all the difficult 
questions connected with it to the House, and ask that he be 
permitted to state the reasons for his action so far. 

Member after member refused to allow him to make a 
statement, while others insisted that leave be given. At 
last Cushing moved that the clerk read his statement. It 
was thereupon pointed out that if a vote were taken both 
sets of New Jersey claimants would vote, and that it would 
be monstrous to allow five more votes than there were mem- 
bers of Congress. The debate on this question of allowing 
the clerk to read his explanation was still under way when 
darkness brought the session to a close. 

The third day opened with a resolution presented by 
Wise, that the acting clerk should call the names of gentle- 
men whose rights to seats were not disputed; that when the 
eall was finished and before a Speaker was elected or a per- 
manent organization effected, the rights of the contestants 
from New Jersey to seats in the House should be settled. 
Hunt of New York followed with a resolution that a tem- 
porary Speaker be chosen, that the gentlemen from New 
Jersey holding certificates bearing the broad seal of the 
State be allowed to vote; that the committee on election be 
chosen by ballot, and that, when the question of the disputed 
seats was settled, a Speaker for the twenty-sixth Congress 
be chosen. A Kentucky member proposed that the clerk 
call the roll in the usual way and put on it the names of 
such members from New Jersey as presented the broad seal 
certificates. But the third day closed with nothing done. 
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On the fourth day, while the members were debating in 
the same hopeless way, John Quincy Adams took the floor. 
He reviewed the situation; he declared that the refusal of the 
clerk to go on with the roll call and his determination not 
to put any question save that of adjournment had brought 
matters to such a pass that the members might stay till 
doomsday and not be able to organize a House, and offered 
the resolution presented by a member from Kentucky, a reso- 
lution the clerk had refused to put to vote. “ How shall the 
question be put? Who will put the question?” asked a dozen 
voices. “I intend to put the question myself,” said Adams. 
An attempt to force the clerk to put it, or to compel him to 
say that he would or would not put it, caused wild confusion 
and disorder, in the midst of which Rhett, of South Carolina, 
offered a resolution that John Quincy Adams be appointed 
chairman to serve until the House was organized by the 
election of a Speaker, put the question, and declared it car- 
ried. Adams was then escorted to the chair; the rules of the 
last House were adopted, and a motion offered that the clerk 
be ordered to go on with the roll call, in the usual way, “ call- 
ing the name of such members from New Jersey as hold the 
regular and legal commissions from the executive of that 
State.” 

At this stage the session of the fourth day ended. On 
the fifth Rhett moved to lay the pending motion on the 
table in order to take up that offered by himself. On this 
the yeas and nays were ordered, and when Dromgoole of 
Virginia was appointed one of the tellers, he asked Adams 
who of the ten New Jersey claimants were to be allowed 
to pass between the tellers. ‘ Those,” said Adams, “ who 
have commissions in accordance with the law of New Jer- 
sey.” Dromgoole said he did not know who had such pa- 
pers. ‘ Those,” said Adams, “ whom the clerk has named 
as having papers, in the same words as that of Mr. Randolph, 
whom the clerk has recognized.” A member from New 
York denounced this as “a gross act of usurpation” and 
took an appeal. The debate which followed occupied all of 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh days of the session. The ques- 


tion was then decided in the negative; from which it followed 
36 
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that those holding the Governor’s certificates could not vote 
on the pending question. Adams thereupon announced that 
the meeting must decide who should be called as members 
from New Jersey, and refused to put the question to lay 
the motion of Wise on the table till this question was de- 
cided. “The State of New Jersey,” said he, “ cannot be de- 
prived of a representation on this floor, and it shall not be, 
so long as I stand in this chair.” Great confusion and ex- 
citement followed. Half the members were on their feet, 
some shouting, “ Order, order!” others, “ Go on, go on!” 
as member after member attempted to offer a motion, or take 
an appeal. Finally a motion was made, put, and carried that 
on the motion of Rhett to table the motion of Wise the 
tellers should count all who passed between them, and if any 
passed whose right to vote had been disputed their names 
should be reported to the chair for the decision of the House. 
The call for the previous question was then put and seconded, 
and on the main question the tellers announced the vote to 
be, yeas one hundred and fifteen, nays one hundred and four- 
teen, and that Naylor of Pennsylvania had voted. 

Adams then voted in the negative, announced a tie, and 
declared the motion lost. From this an appeal was taken on 
the ground that the seat of Naylor was in dispute, and that — 
his right to vote should be determined before the result was 
announced. While the discussion of this issue was under 
way an adjournment was carried and the eighth day ended. 

On the ninth day debate on the appeal from the decision 
of the chair declaring the vote a tie was resumed. The pre- 
vious question was moved, the main question put, and the 
result stated to be one hundred and twelve votes in the af- 
firmative, counting Naylor and the five New Jersey Whig 
claimants with the broad-seal certificates, and one hundred 
and eighteen votes in the negative, counting Ingersoll, the 
contestant with Naylor, and three Democrats from New Jer- 
sey with certificates from the Secretary of State. These 
facts were stated by Adams without announcing the result. 
As there were more members voting from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania than the Constitution and the law allowed, the 
meeting, Adams held, must decide on the right of the dis- 
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puted members to vote, by name. After another scene of 
noise, disorder, and confusion, it was decided that Naylor be 
allowed to vote. This decision gave the Whigs one hundred 
and fourteen votes. 

This having been settled, the right of Mr. Aycrigg, a New 
Jersey Whig holding a broad-seal certificate, was next taken 
up. The yeas, counting four of the New J ersey Whigs, were 
one hundred and seventeen. The nays, counting three New 
Jersey Democrats, were one hundred and twenty-two. When 
announcing the result, Adams, amidst jeers and shouts of 
laughter, remarked that he considered the decision utterly 
unconstitutional. It deprived a sovereign State of its right 
to say through its constituted authorities who should be its 
representatives. In the same way each of the other Whig 
claimants was denied a vote. Ingersoll was next deprived 
of his vote, as were the five New J ersey claimants holding 
certificates from the Secretary of State. 

The long-pending motion of Wise was now brought to a 
vote and decided in the negative, a resolution offered by 
Rhett was carried, and on the morning of the next, the tenth 
day, the roll call was completed. 

The resolution under which the call was completed pro- 
vided that after the names of members whose seats were not 
disputed had been called, and before a Speaker was elected, 
all contested election cases should be settled, that between 
Ingersoll and Naylor alone excepted. The first provision 
having been carried into effect, it was moved, in order to put 
the second provision in operation, that a select committee of 
nine be appointed, viva voce, to report on the contests for 
seats from the State of New Jersey. This was adopted; but 
was unanimously rescinded the next day, and a motion of- 
fered that the credentials of the five men holding broad-seal 
certificates were sufficient to entitle them to seats in the 
House, leaving the question of contested election to be settled 
by the House. The vote was a tie; so it was decided that 
they should not have seats as representatives from New 
Jersey. 

A motion was at once made to proceed to the election of 
a Speaker and carried. Balloting, however, did not begin 
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till the following day, when eleven ballots were taken before 
the Whigs rewarded R. M. T. Hunter for his support of 
their cause, by joining the State Rights men and electing 
him Speaker. On the next day the oath of office was admin- 
istered to all the members save those from New Jersey, and 
when this had been done the six Whigs from New Jersey 
took their stand before the clerk’s table and demanded to 
be sworn. The Speaker refused to do so, and referred the 
matter to the House, and Wise moved that they be not 
sworn. More wrangling followed before the motion was 
withdrawn and another, that the Speaker proceed to swear 
the claimants, was voted down. 

After waiting nearly three weeks without hearing from 
either set of claimants, the chairman of the Committee on 
Elections took action. He reminded the House that it was 
usual in contested election cases for the contestants to bring 
their case before the House by petition or memorial. WNei- 
ther of the parties claiming to be representatives from New 
Jersey had done so. He moved, therefore, that all papers 
and testimony in the possession of or within control of 
the House in relation to the election of representatives in 
New Jersey be sent to the Committee of Elections with in- 
structions to report who were entitled to the five contested 
seats. To this, after much debate, the House agreed, and 
early in March the committee reported that the five Demo- 
crats holding certificates from the Secretary of State were 
those who had received the greatest number of lawful votes. 
This conclusion was reached by counting the votes in the 
townships of Millville and South Amboy.* The House 
thereupon declared these men entitled to seats and bade the 
Speaker qualify them whenever they attended.t+ 

This action gave the Democrats one hundred and twenty- 
six members on the floor of the House. The absent New 
York Whig returned late in December; another Whig was 
sent from the Massachusetts District in January, and the 
Whig vote on the floor of the House, which had been re- 


* Congressional Globe, 26th Congress, 1st Session, March 5, 1840, pp. 241-242. 
+ Ibid., March 10, 1840, p. 257. 
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duced to one hundred and thirteen by the election of Hunter 
to the Speakership, became one hundred and fifteen. 

But the struggle was not yet ended. The minority of the 
Committee of Elections at once published an address to the 
people calling attention to an accompanying document. It 
was entitled, “ The suppressed report of the minority of the 
Committee on Elections in the New Jersey case; presented to 
the House of Representatives on the 10th of March, 1840, 
and, contrary to all precedent, excluded from the House (its 
reception and reading being refused, with the previous ques- 
tion pending and all debate cut off), by a party vote in the 
negative.” To this the majority, as individuals, replied in 
an address to the people, defending themselves against these 
charges of the minority and upholding their report. In J uly, 
new testimony having been received, the majority made a 
further report and again declared the five New J ersey Dem- 
ocrats duly elected. The report was adopted, and with this 
the long controversy ended. } 

The struggle over the New Jersey seats so delayed the 
organization of the House that it was not till the twenty- 
fourth of December that the President’s message was read. 
As the time for the writing of the message drew near, his 
thoughts turned naturally to his favorite idea of a sub-treas- 
ury, and he wrote to Silas Wright for advice.* Hitherto, 
he said, he had dealt with the plan as a fiscal matter. In the 
coming message he proposed to take higher ground. He 
would show the utility and necessity of such a measure as 
a restraint on overbanking and overtrading, would urge Con- 
gress to adopt the specie circular, or at least require frequent 
settlements with the banks; would point out the danger to 
the Federal system from making so tempting and disturbing 
a subject as the use of the people’s money a part of the 
legislation of Congress, and, finally, he would dwell upon 
the evils attendant on the use of the public money by in- 
dividuals or corporations; how it deprived the government 
of any assurance that it could have its money when needed, 


*Van Buren to Silas Wright, September 23, 1889. Van Buren Manuscripts, 
Library of Congress. 
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and led corporations to take a hand in legislation and main- 
tain their champions in Congress. Ere Congress met, how- 
ever, Van Buren found a far more powerful argument in 
the second suspension of specie payment by many of the 
banks. 

No sooner had the House listened to the reading of the 
message than Wise rose and asked for a suspension of the 
rules that he might introduce a resolution which proved to 
be a new gag. Consent was refused, whereupon the pro- 
slavery men sought to make the gag a rule of the House, 
and moved to amend rules 54 and 55 by the addition of 
Patton’s resolution adopted by the Twenty-fourth Congress. 
This was tabled to make way for the resolution offered by 
Wise, to which Adams moved a substitute to be added to the 
standing rules of the House and numbered twenty-one. 
The issue was now fairly joined. The pro-slavery amend- 
ment to the rules provided that when any anti-slavery paper 
was presented the reception of it should be considered as 
objected to, and the question of its reception should be laid 
on the table without debate or further action. Rule twenty- 
one, as offered by Adams, provided that every petition should 
be received unless objected to; that the reason for the ob- 
jection should be entered on the journal; that the question 
should be, Shall the petition be rejected? and that none 
should be rejected but by a majority of the members present. 

A violent and bitterly partisan debate now followed, till 
a member from Maryland moved to strike out all of Adams’s 
resolution after the word resolved, and put in words of a 
very different purport, and moved the previous question. 
The House seconded the motion, the main question was 
decided in the affirmative, and as quickly as parliamentary 
proceedings would permit, the amendment was made number 
twenty-one of the standing rules of the House.* 

While the House was wrangling over the disposition to 
be made of anti-slavery petitions, the Senate had taken up 


* “That no petition, memorial, resolution or other paper praying the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, or any State or Territory, or the slave trade 
between the States and Territories of the United States in which it now exists, 
shall be received by this House, or entertained in any way whatever.” 
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the anti-assumption resolutions of Benton. The substance 
of them was that to assume the debts of the States would 
be unconstitutional, unjust, unwise, impolitic, and danger- 
ous; that the greater part of the State stocks were held by 
foreigners and had been purchased far below par; that an 
attempt to obtain the assumption of them by the United 
States would greatly enhance their value to the profit of 
foreign speculators and capitalists, and bring all the influ- 
ence of foreign moneyed power to bear on public opinion, 
State elections, and State and Federal legislation. To pre- 
vent this it was necessary to cut off all hope of assumption, 
and to cut off this hope at once the Senate should declare 
its firm opposition to the proposal contained in the circular 
of Baring Brothers.* 

After a long speech by Benton in support of his resolu- 
tions they were sent to a select committee, together with an- 
other resolution offered by Grundy, which declared that an 
assumption by the General Government of the debts of the 
States, either directly or indirectly, by a distribution of pub- 
lic money among the States, would be impolitic, unjust, dan- 
gerous, unequal, and unconstitutional.t 

The committee acted promptly, and before the month 
ended presented a report which was well described as a lec- 
ture to the sovereign States of the Union. It announced 
the State debts to be two hundred millions; it spoke of ex- 
travagant burdens laid on the people by prodigal legislatures, 
of members of legislatures who would rather see the credit 
of their States decline than tax their constituents to main- 
tain it; argued that the sound States should not be called 
on to pay the debts of those who by gambling and reckless 
speculation had fallen into bankruptcy, and cited Louisiana 
as a signal example of this folly. 

The denunciation of the States was received with as- 
tonishment. What clause of the Constitution, it was asked 
by the Whigs, authorizes Congress to pry into the local af- 
fairs of the States, and the proceedings of State legislatures 


* Congressional Globe, 26th Congress, 1st Session, Appendix pp. 85-93. 
+ Ibid., p. 105. 
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when acting within their proper spheres? Had any State 
asked to have its debts assumed? What State had squan- 
dered its means, and if there were such a one, what right 
had the Senate to proclaim its bankruptcy and refuse it aid 
before aid was asked? How did the committee find out the 
amount of indebtedness of the States, and what one “had 
run into debt to construct an unprofitable road,” and which 
to establish an insolvent bank? 

The Democrats answered that assumption would soon be 
demanded; that it was a Whig measure, and cited Whig jour- 
nals to prove the charge. They declared that it was a 
British mandate, and cited the circular of the Barings as 
evidence; and they charged that it was another scheme 
to secure a distribution of the land revenue among the States 
on the plea of relieving the distress of such as had fallen 
into debt. 

The report having been ordered to be printed, the resolu- 
tions accompanying it came up for adoption. They were 
four in number, and were, in substance, that assumption, 
direct or indirect, would be unjust to the States and to the 
people; that it would be highly inexpedient and dangerous 
to the Union of the States; that it was unauthorized by the 
Constitution and repugnant to the purposes for which the 
Union was formed; and that to set aside public lands, or 
the revenue arising from them, would be unjust, inexpedient, 
and unconstitutional. 

The Whigs met these with two resolutions, which set 
forth that the debts of the States had been contracted by 
the exercise of a constitutional right, that there was no 
ground to doubt the ability and intention of the States to 
pay; that it was just and proper to distribute the proceeds 
of the public lands among the States, and that the condition ° 
of those having large debts made such a distribution expedi- 
ent and necessary. This was defeated by a strict party 
vote; but when the yeas and nays were called on the first, 
second, and third resolutions of the committee, the great 
Whig leaders and their followers did not answer, and the 
resolutions were agreed to with but three nay votes. The 
fourth was elaborated, and a fifth was added, declaring that 
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the resolutions were not intended to create doubt as to the 
right of the States to contract debts nor of their disposition 
to pay. 

The Whigs having been deprived of this piece of cam- 
paign material, the Senate gave its attention to the sub- 
treasury bill. Wan Buren had asked for it in the annual mes- 
sage, and if it was to be passed it must be passed quickly 
before the five vacancies in the Senate were filled,* before 
any more instructions against it came from Whig legisla- 
tures, and while the House was still in the hands of the Dem- 
ocratic party. On the fourteenth of J anuary accordingly, 
Wright reported the bill from the Committee of Ways and 
Means and explained wherein it differed from that of the 
previous session. On the seventeenth it was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and on the twenty-third was 
passed by a vote of twenty-four to eighteen. 

It had, as Benton pointed out, two great features—the 
exclusive use of gold and silver coin by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the exclusive keeping by the Government of its 
own revenue by its own officers. All the rest was detail. 
The exclusive use of gold and silver was to be reached grad- 
ually. One-quarter of all dues was to be paid in coin after 
June thirtieth, 1840; one-half after June thirtieth, 1841; 
three-quarters after June thirtieth, 1842, and all after the 
last day of June, 1843. Every officer in the United States 
who received money for the Government was made a de- 
pository; but at certain points where large sums of public 
money were received or disbursed, or both, the security of 
the revenue and the convenience of the public required that 
there should be depositories independent of the collecting 
officers. These points were Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, St. Louis, and New Orleans, and at these 
points, as in the old bill, sub-treasuries were established. 
The evils from which the country suffers, said the administra- 
tion Senators, are due to the pernicious influence of bank 
paper. For these the bill supplies a corrective. It will 
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* New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, and Arkansas had but one 
Senator each, 
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check the importation of foreign goods for speculative pur- 
poses; suppress the credit system, restore a specie currency, 
reduce the wages of the laborer to a specie basis, and advance 
the value of property. 

Clay denied these statements. Never had he known a 
period of such universal and intense distress. The general 
Government was in debt; the revenue did not suffice to pay 
current expenses; the States were in debt, and some had been 
forced to contract loans in order to pay interest on their 
bonds; property was falling in value, great staples were de- 
clining in price; banks were curtailing their circulation, and 
about one-half of them, from New Jersey to the extreme 
Southwest, had suspended specie payment. No currency of 
uniform value existed, and what: did exist varied in value 
from par to fifty per cent discount. The causes of this state 
of affairs, Clay said, were the refusal to recharter the United 
States Bank, removal of the deposits, the multiplication of 
banks in consequence, the stimulus to extend their circula- 
tion given by the Treasury, the bungling manner in which 
the surplus had been distributed, the specie circular, and the 
veto of the bill distributing the proceeds of public lands. 
What was needed to restore prosperity was a sound currency, 
good government, and the abandonment of rash experiments. 
And what did the Administration offer? A sub-treasury, an 
independent treasury, a divorce of bank and state bill. And 
what did the bill provide? It provided for exacting from 
the people specie in the payment of dues, and a distribu- 
tion of specie by the Government in the payment of salaries 
and Government creditors. The twenty-third section, with 
all its bars and bolts, safes and vaults, receivers general and 
examiners, had nothing else in view than the exaction from 
the people of specie, and the distribution of specie among 
Government officials. It did not touch, nor pretend to touch, 
the currency. It left the banks where it found them, and 
provided one kind of money for the Government and an- 
other for the people. 

Discussion began in the House in committee of the 
whole on May twentieth and ended at midnight on June 
twenty-ninth, and consumed, it was pointed out, one hundred 
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and fifty-seven hours.* When the vote on its passage was 
taken, one hundred and twenty-four Democrats answered 
yea, and one hundred and seven Whigs nay. Eleven mem- 
bers did not vote. 

The Whigs were deeply chagrined, and thenceforth no 
Whig procession was complete without several banners bear- 
ing inscriptions expressive of their indignation. The delight 
of the Democrats knew no bounds. The passage of the 
Independent Treasury Bill, said the Globe,+ will form an 
era in the history of our country. It should eall forth the 
earnest and lasting congratulation of every sincere Repub- 
lican. It lays the ax at the root of that complicated system 
of measures by which Hamilton and his party sought to de- 
stroy the spirit while keeping the forms of the Constitution, 
This Bill of Rights which has just been adopted levels a 
fatal blow at that policy against which J efferson, Madison, 
and the fathers of the Republican church protested so elo- 
quently. It was, in fact, a second Declaration of Independ- 
ence, an emancipation from a thraldom more corrupting and 
degrading than the foreign yoke which was thrown off on 
the fourth of July, 1776. It is now nearly three years since 
the defeat of the measure was celebrated by the opposition 
with sacrilegious rejoicings. Desecrating the solemn cere- 
monies of the dead, they paraded at midnight with a coffin 
inscribed Sub-Treasury, and after insulting the high func- 
tionaries of the Government with groans, mock music, and 
cannon, tossed it contemptuously into the canal. This was 
the funeral of the sub-treasury. But we have just seen its 
glorious resurrection. Republicans! celebrate everywhere 
your triumph, but celebrate it with dignity and decorum like 
men. The bill, we hope, will become a law on the fourth 
of July, 1840, for the Government, for the first time since it 
was established, is rescued from the dominion of bank power. 
Freemen, rejoice! Laborers, clap your hard hands at this 
triumph of Democratic principles over the fraud, tyranny, 
and dominion of associated bank privilege.t 
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* Congressional Globe, 26th Congress, Ist Session, p. 4938. 
+ The Globe, July 1,’1840, ¢ The Globe, July 3, 1840, 
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To Van Buren, as to his party, the bill seemed a new 
Declaration of Independence, and with an ostentation he 
rarely showed he announced that it should be signed at noon 
on the fourth of July. At that hour, therefore, in several 
places the signing was celebrated by the discharge of cannon 
and other manifestations of delight.* 

The Independent Treasury Bill, said the Whigs, has 
passed. But how did it pass? The total number of Demo- 
crats in the House is one hundred and twenty-six. One was 
absent; another who had been instructed did not vote, so the 
bill was passed by one hundred and twenty-four yeas to one 
hundred and fifteen Whig nays. Suppose the absent mem- 
ber had been present, and subtract the five seats stolen from 
New Jersey and give them to the Whigs to whom they be- 
long, and the vote would have been one hundred and twenty 
yeas to one hundred and twenty nays. The casting vote of 
the Speaker would then have defeated the bill. But it will 
all be made right after Mareh fourth, 1841. 

Another bill Van Buren signed on the fourth of July 
gave him equal pleasure. By it the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was instructed to pay to the heirs of Matthew Lyon 
the sum of one thousand and sixty-two dollars and fifty 
cents, with interest from the ninth of February, 1799, to the 
day the act passed. The thousand and odd dollars was a fine 
imposed on Lyon when convicted under the famous Sedition 
Act of 1798. That it should be refunded was eminently 
just. Indeed, petitions from Lyon or his heirs had six times 
been the subject of committee reports in the Senate or House 
since 1820. Each time the report recommended the return 


* Ata fourth of July celebration near Alexandria, Virginia, Benton proposed the 
toast: “The Fourth of July, 1776, and the Fourth of July, 1840. The former gave us 
a Declaration of Independence from European government; the latter gives us 
an Act of Independence from the government of moneyed corporations.” Amos 
Kendall followed with this toast: ‘The Declaration of Independence on the Fourth 
of July, 1776, and the act to establish an independent Treasury approved July 
fourth, 1840. The former delivered the American people from the power of the 
British throne; the latter delivered them from the power of British banks.” 

At Philadelphia, when the State House clock struck twelve, an orator, address- 
ing a crowd in Independence Square, stopped and called for three cheers for the 
independent Treasury law. 
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of the money, and four times bills for that purpose were 
reported. That all these should have failed while that of 
1840 succeeded was due, not to the merits of the case, but 
to the exigencies of the campaign. The Democrats were 
charging the Whigs with Federalism, and to show their 
hatred of Federalism, and, if possible, force the Whigs to go 
on record, a bill to atone most liberally for a piece of in- 
justice done in the days of the black cockade was brought in 
and forced to a vote. One hundred and twenty-four Demo- 
crats voted yeas. The Whigs were in a dilemma. Support 
a Democratic party measure they would not; vote as a party 
against such a bill they dared not. One hundred of them, 
therefore, failed to answer to their names. 

Van Buren was greatly pleased, and in declining an in- 
vitation to attend a Democratic rally in Kentucky, late in 
July, called attention to the act. It was the Kentucky 
resolutions, backed by those of her parent State, he said, 
which changed the current of public opinion and brought 
back the administration of government to the principles of 
the Revolution. Nothing could more effectually prove the 
purity of these principles than the progress they had since 
made in the minds of men. They had entered into the creed 
of every political sect, and the people, almost with one voice, 
had recently recognized and consecrated them by an act as 
impressive and emphatic as it was possible for a nation to 
perform. Since receiving the invitation it had been his 
agreeable duty to confirm the fiat of the nation, settling for- 
ever the unconstitutionality of the sedition laws of 1798, by 
approving an act for the relief of the heirs of Matthew Lyon. 
Party prejudice, judicial authority, dread of the precedent, 
respect for that which had assumed the form of law for 
forty years had successfully resisted this act of justice. But 
at length all had been swept away by the irresistible current 
of public opinion, and the Sedition Act had been irrevocably 
decided to be unconstitutional by a tribunal higher than 
courts of justice—the sovereign people of the United States. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE LOG-CABIN, HARD-CIDER CAMPAIGN. 


Tue most remarkable and exciting campaign our country- 
men had yet witnessed was by this time drawing to a close. 
The difficulty which troubled the Whigs at the outset was 
that of uniting the many factions, old and new, which divided 
their ranks and those of the Democrats. There were anti- 
renters, anti-slaverymen, and Abolitionists; there were the 
friends of Harrison, the friends of Webster, the friends of 
Clay; there were the Conservatives in New York bitterly 
opposed to Van Buren; the men in Maine who denounced the 
Government for its failure to settle the boundary question, 
and voters everywhere who attributed the hard times to the 
refusal of the Government to come to their aid. All along 
the border from Vermont to Michigan were thousands of 
voters who looked on Van Buren as a British tool because 
he had suffered the burning of the Caroline to pass un- 
avenged, and had sent troops to prevent the patriot invasion 
of Canada. Could all these factions be united under one 
chief a Whig victory was certain. But how could they be 
united, and under what chief? 

As early as July of 1837 the Ohio State Convention of 
Whigs suggested that delegates from all the States should 
meet at Pittsburg on the second Monday in June, 1838, and 
select candidates to be supported for the presidency and 
vice-presidency in 1840. The delegates from each State 
were to be equal in number to its Senators, and Representa- 
tives, were to be chosen in such manner as the people saw 
fit, and no nomination was to be made unless by a majority 
of all the States represented by at least one delegate. Ohio 
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Whigs preferred Harrison, but would support the choice of 
the Convention.* 

No attention was paid to this call, and nothing more 
was heard of a national Whig Convention till March of 1838, 
when the friends of Harrison in Pennsylvania met and ap- 
pointed a central committee to further his interests. But 
the State Convention at Harrisburg which nominated Har- 
rison in December, 1835, had also appointed a central com- 
mittee. These two bodies now united, formed the Demo- 
cratic Republican Central Committee of Pennsylvania, and 
in April called for a national convention to meet at Pitts- 
burg on July fourth, not to nominate Harrison, for the com- 
mittee considered him as already nominated, but to aid his 
election. + 

Great opposition at once appeared in Ohio. “ This move- 
ment,” said one Whig journal, “is premature, shortsighted, 
and suicidal. To express approbation of Harrison, to use all 
means to secure his nomination by a national convention 
was fair; but let there be no partial convention to effect an 
organization of the friends of any one man. Let one and 
all, Harrison-Whigs, Clay-Whigs, Webster-Whigs, cling to 
a national convention as the sheet anchor of Whig hopes 
and follow the banner there raised. In the present state of 
aifairs for any portion of the Whig party to nail its banner 
to the mast of one man and declare its determination to vote 
for him, is to say it loves men better than principles.” 

Aroused by this show of Harrison sentiment, the friends 
of Clay in Philadelphia met, declared their preference for 
him and urged the Whig members of Congress to call a 
national convention and fix the time and place.t Thus 
prompted they did so, and suggested Harrisburg as the place, 
and the first Wednesday in December, 1839, as the day, for 
the meeting of the convention, and that each delegation be 
equal to the representation of its State in both houses of Con- 
gress. Efforts were thenceforth made in all parts of the 
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* Niles’s Register, July 27, 1837, Vol. LII, p. 329, 
{ National Intelligencer, April 20, 1838. 
f¢ National Intelligencer, May 10, 1838. 
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country to prevent expression of preferences for any man 
and so unite those who for any reason hated the admin- 
istration. A Boston journal insisted that the question of 
choosing a candidate should be left with the convention. 
Young men assembled at Utica declared that the time had 
not come when it was proper for a public assemblage to ex- 
press any preference for a candidate for the office of Chief 
Magistrate. The people were calmly and deliberately dis- 
cussing that question.* A Richmond journal urged Whigs 
to attend to the coming Congressional elections and leave 
other issues alone. A Kentucky journal insisted that no 
man, no State, should say there was but one man on whom 
the great Whig party could be brought to unite. He who 
was unwilling to give a Whig vote unless for a particular 
person was no Whig, but a man-worshiper. Let the as- 
sembled patriotism of the country in 1839 settle the ques- 
tion of Van Buren’s successor. When the Philadelphia 
Whigs met to rejoice over the Whig victory and the election 
of Seward in New York, they approved of the national con- 
vention and appealed to Whig brothers everywhere to leave 
the choice of a candidate to the delegates. 

In November, the Democratic Anti-Masonic national 
convention met in Philadelphia and, on motion of Thaddeus 
Stevens, unanimously nominated Harrison and Webster.” 
The body was in no sense national and was attended by few 
delegates from States other than Pennsylvania. Harrison, 
nevertheless, accepted the nomination, and in his letter laid 
down what he considered true Whig principles.||_ The Presi- 
dent, he believed, should have but one term, and no con- 
trol over the treasury, should exert no influence on elections, 
should suffer no Federal officeholder to take part in elec- 
tions, should never use his high office for purely partisan 
purposes, should always give reasons for removals from of- 
fice, and should limit the veto to such bills as were uncon- 
stitutional, or infringed the rights of the States, or, when 
i I CONN Oe RSS Oe 


* National Intelligencer, July 20, 1838. + Ibid., July 18, 1838. 
t National Intelligencer, December 3, 1838. 

# Public Ledger, November 15, 1838. 

| National Intelligencer, February 14, 1889. 
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great interests were involved, required more deliberation or 
a reference to the people. 

As the winter drew to a close Whigs in many of the State 
legislatures felt called on to express their preferences, and 
thenceforth little heed was paid to the plea for uninstructed 
delegates. A convention of Whig members of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature and delegates from towns having no 
Whig representatives in the General Court named Webster 
as its choice, but pledged the Whigs to abide by the decision 
of the national convention.* Members of both branches of 
the legislature of Louisiana declared for Clay, but, having 
appointed delegates to the national convention, bade them 
unite in support of any other man who received the votes 
of a majority of the convention.+ In Connecticut, before 
the legislature ended its session, the Whig members named 
Clay as their first choice; but, as principles were more than 
man, and country more than party, they would cheerfully 
support the candidate of the party.t The Whig State 
convention of Pennsylvania having adopted a resolution de- 
claring Clay the preferred candidate, an attempt was made 
to strike out his name and insert that of Harrison, and when 
it failed the Harrison men presented a written protest and 
left the hall.” The friends of Harrison in the State leg- 
islature thereupon called for a State convention of the anti- 
Van Buren party to be held at Harrisburg in September. 
New Jersey Whigs were for “ principles, not men,” and 
made no recommendation. Neither did the conventions in 
Vermont, New Hampshire, or Rhode Island. Convinced 
that he did not have the smallest chance of a nomination by 
the party, Webster, who had gone abroad, now addressed 
a letter to the people of Massachusetts || and withdrew his 
name, to the great delight of the followers of Harrison 
and Clay. 

The anti-Van Buren union and harmony convention, as 
it was commonly called, when it met at Harrisburg in Sep- 


* National Intelligencer, March 4, 1839. 

+ National Intelligencer, March 380, 1839. t Ibid., June 14, 1839. 
* Held June 14, 1839, National Intelligencer, June 22, 1839. 

| National Intelligencer, July 6, 1839. 
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tember, chose delegates to the national convention, adopted 
resolutions, bade a committee write an address, and declared 
that no one save Harrison could unite the anti-Van Buren 
party and rescue the country from misrule. The reasons for 
this statement were fully given in the address. ‘ There are 
in the party of opposition,” it was said, ‘ many branches: 
Abolitionists, anti-Masons, Democrats, Whigs, and men who, 
prompted by gratitude for arduous military services, sup- 
ported Andrew Jackson. Can Mr. Clay unite these? He 
cannot. The position taken by him in a recent speech in the 
Senate must of necessity drive from him all Abolitionists. 
A like difficulty existed with the anti-Masons. Not only 
have they persistently refused to support Mr. Clay, but they 
have gone so far in opposition as to nominate General Har- 
rison. Could the Jackson men attached to the Whig party 
forget the bitter opposition of Mr. Clay to their hero? 

“To General Harrison no such objections exist. Look at 
the election returns for evidence of the popular estimate of 
Mr. Clay and General Harrison. In 1832 Mr. Clay was 
beaten in Ohio, in New Jersey; in Indiana and in Maryland | 
had a majority of but ninety-two, and in Delaware of but 
one hundred and sixty-six. Im 1836 General Harrison car- 
ried each of these States by handsome majorities, and cut 
down the Democratic majority in Pennsylvania from twenty- 
four thousand to forty-three hundred. Van Buren, to be 
sure, was elected in 1836. Then he had the halo of Jack- 
son’s popularity. But how is it now? Has a bankrupt treas- 
ury, a wretched currency, profligate use of public money, 
insolent meddling of Government officers with elections, the 
many evils of his administration added to his popularity?” 

In New York the outlook for Clay was far from good. 
Early in February an old friend informed him that the great 
body of the New York Whigs preferred him before all 
others, and that the Whig Legislature stood ready to openly 
declare him its choice, but were restrained by a class of poli- 
ticians who thought it unwise to make a public declaration 
at that time. Chief among such Whigs were Seward and 
Thurlow Weed, then the most important political leaders in 
the State. Disturbed by this warning Clay decided to do 
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what he had the year before declined to do, and accepted an 
invitation to visit New York. The time chosen happened 
to be that selected by Van Buren for a like political tour. 
Each party sought to surpass the other in enthusiasm for its 
chief, and the journey of each leader resembled a political 
progress. All went well with Clay till Saratoga was reached. 
There he met Weed who told him, as politely as possible, 
that he could not carry New York, and that for the good of 
the party he should withdraw in favor of a candidate on 
whom all the opponents of the administration could unite. 
That Weed was correct in his estimate need not be doubted; 
for neither anti-Masons, Abolitionists, nor Conservatives 
were likely to cast one vote for Clay. But he was willing 
to take his chances, and the two men parted; Clay fully de- 
termined to remain a candidate, and Weed as fully deter- 
mined to defeat him. 

The animosity which the Conservatives felt for Van 
Buren was expressed in an address by their State convention. 
The President was charged with responsibility for the panic 
of 1837 and all the ills it brought, because he had refused to 
recall the specie circular; with a cruel neglect of the paternal 
and protecting duties of government by refusing to assemble 
Congress till the Government was bankrupt, and, after bring- 
ing insolvency on the land, with adding to the manifold evils 
by recommending the sub-treasury, and withholding the 
fourth instalment of the surplus. He was a political apos- 
tate; he had forgotten his promise to follow in the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessor, and was no longer worthy to 
be called a Democratic Republican. He was the enemy of 
credit, the enemy of banks, the uncompromising advocate of 
metallic currency. He proposed to put the public revenue 
in the hands of the Executive, through agents appointed by 
him and removable at his will, unite the purse and sword, 
increase his means of corruption, and by uniting in his per- 
son the command of the army and navy, and the keeping 
and the spending of the public money, gather to himself 
every attribute which defines a monarch and creates a tyrant. 
“ Suppose we had a metallic currency,” it was said, “ would 
our condition be improved? There is in this country about 
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sixty millions of specie. Our circulation, even in these times 
of distress, is not less than five hundred millions. How much 
more freely then will we breath when the President has 
brought us down to sixty millions? The man who now gets 
a dollar a day will then get a shilling, and think himself for- 
tunate to get that. The man who has ample means will 
be reduced to insolvency, and the man who owns a farm and 
owes for one-eighth of it will lose his estate and be brought 
to want. Shall the People or the Executive control public 
measures? Shall we have a Government by the people or 
by officeholders? Shall we have prosperity or ruin and 
misery? These are the questions you must answer.” 

The Whig convention in Virginia declared for Clay and 
Tallmadge,* as did that of North Carolina.t Those of 
Michigan, of Tipton County, Tennessee, and of New York 
City preferred Clay, but would support the choice of the 
convention.{ That Clay was the party favorite was by this 
time quite clear; but it was equally clear that he was not 
the available candidate and that if the many factions op- 
posed to the administration were to be united under the 
Whig banner, it would have to be carried by another chief. 
A rumor, current in August, set forth that Seward, Weed, 
and the New York Whigs would abandon Clay and take up 
Winfield Scott.* But it came from a Locofoco journal, was 
denounced as a foolish attempt to divide and conquer the 
Whigs, and was soon forgotten. Yet it was true, and when 
the great Whig convention met in December, General Scott 
was given the votes of New York, New Jersey, and Ver- 
mont. 

The first day of the Harrisburg convention was taken up 
with matters of organization. On the second the work of 
selecting a candidate began. The Massachusetts delegation 
presented an order of business which proposed that the dele- 
gates from each State should assemble, appoint each a com- 
mittee, and then ballot for President and Vice-President; 


* Niles’s Register, October 19, 1839, p. 127. 

+ National Intelligencer, November 18, 1839. 

¢ Ibid., November 23, 1839. 

* The New Era. National Intelligencer, August 3, 1889, 
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that the result should then be made known to the commit- 
tee, which should announce it to a general meeting of the 
committees from all the States; that in this way the State 
delegations should continue to ballot until a majority of the 
States should have voted in favor of some one particular can- 
didate whose name should then be laid before the convention 
for further action. No little opposition was made to this 
plan; but it was adopted, with an amendment that the vote 
of the majority of each delegation should be reported as the 
vote of the State, which should be its full electoral vote. 

On the third day, in order that the balloting might go 
on, adjournments were taken again and again till near mid- 
night, when the chairman of the committee of three from 
each State reported that two hundred and fifty-four votes 
had been cast; that one hundred and twenty-eight were nec- 
essary to a choice; that Winfield Scott had received sixteen, 
Henry Clay ninety, and William Henry Harrison one hun- 
dred and forty-eight.* 

The committee was then given leave to sit again and 
ballot for a Vice-President. When the convention assembled 
on the morning of the fourth day member after member rose 
to eulogize Clay. “The first choice of my constituents,” 
said one, “ was Henry Clay; and my constituents are uncom- 
promising; but it is in their hostility to Martin Van Buren. 
They left me uninstructed who to vote for save on the first 
ballot, and now I stand on the broad platform of hostility 
to Martin Van Buren and will support the nomination.” 
“The first choice of Maryland,” said another, “is well 
known. I came here to support, and did support, that choice 
till it was found that there was another name under which 
we can carry dismay into the ranks of the oppressors of our 
country with perhaps better hope of success.” He moved, 
therefore, that the nomination of Harrison be made unani- 


* On the first ballot Clay received 103, Harrison 91, and Scott 57 (New York, 
New Jersey, and Vermont). Michigan was divided till the third delegate appeared. 
After several ballots Connecticut and Michigan went over to Scott, thus making 
the vote Clay 95, Harrison 91, Scott 68. On the last ballot, New York, Michigan, 
and Vermont left Scott and Illinois left Clay and the vote stood Harrison 148, 
Clay 90, Scott 16. 
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mous. ‘The convention and the crowd that filled the gal- 
leries shouted a willing response, whereupon the friends of 
Clay, one by one, rose to express their determination to give 
to the chosen candidate that support which they had “ here- 
tofore felt bound to give to another equally cherished name.” 
Preston of Kentucky moved for an address to the people, 
declared the hopes of Kentucky were blighted in the defeat 
of her favorite son, but assured the convention that no 
disappointment would rankle in the breast of Henry Clay. 
“There is,” he said, “a letter in possession of the conven- 
tion which will prove the truth of my statement, and I 
hope the letter will be read.” A great clamor for the read- 
ing of the letter brought another delegate from Kentucky 
to his feet, and in the midst of a profound silence a docu- 
ment which Clay had never expected would be used was 
laid before the convention. Appeals, Clay wrote, direct and 
indirect, had been made to him by a Pennsylvania conven- 
tion and by private citizens urging him to withdraw his 
name in favor of a distinguished son of Ohio who was the 
first choice of the opposition in Pennsylvania. Respectable 
citizens of New York had also addressed him and recom- 
mended him to decline in favor of another citizen distin- 
guished alike in the military and in the civil service of the 
United States. On the other hand private citizens, public 
meetings, and conventions in various parts of the country 
had called on him to be the candidate of the opposition. Un- 
der these embarrassing circumstances it seemed best to leave 
to the Harrisburg convention the free selection of a candi- 
date. Should another than himself be chosen, “far from 
feeling any. discontent the nomination” should have his 
“best wishes and receive ” his “ cordial support.” : 
More eulogies followed. Delegate after delegate de- 
clared that his first choice had been Clay; but that he would 
support the nomination and, in the words of Wise of Vir- 
ginia, he was for “Union for the sake of Union.” In 
the midst of this speechmaking the chairman of the com- 
mittee of three from each State reported that John Tyler 
was the unanimous choice of the States for Vice-President. 
The convention confirmed this choice, recommended that the | 
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Whig young men of the several States hold a convention at 
Baltimore on Washington’s Birthday, or at any other time, 
for the purpose of organization, and then adjourned without 
day. No platform was adopted; no address to the people 
was ordered. 

The convention having come to an end many delegates 
with one accord started for Washington. Happening to take 
the same train, it was found on comparing notes that all— 
all to a man—were the earnest admirers and steadfast friends 
of Clay. A meeting was forthwith called, a chairman elected, 
and a resolution passed to wait on Clay and assure him 
that his crowning act of self-sacrifice was fully appreciated, 
that his letter urging the convention to merge all other con- 
siderations in that of helping their country and their cause 
was an everlasting monument to his principles and a justi- 
fication of all that had ever been said of him by his warmest 
friends. After reaching Washington and gathering for the 
purpose of their visit to Clay, it was found that of the 
twenty-two States which sent delegates to Harrisburg, eight- 
een were represented in Washington. 

The meeting with the great man is described as most 
affecting. All hearts were moved. A profound solemnity 
settled over the faces of the delegates and some shed tears, 
for Harry of the West has “been offered up, not so much 
by his friends, however, as by himself, a living sacrifice to 
the great principles of our political faith which forbids man 
worship 7’? 

The affecting ceremony over, a committee from the Whig 
members of Congress invited the delegates to a dinner 
which took place on the night of the following day. There 
was a speech from Clay, who was astonished to hear of sac- 
rifices. There had been no sacrifice, none whatever! How 
_ could it ever have entered the hearts of men to suppose that 
what the Whigs of the New World were toiling for ever was, 
or ever could be, a contest for men—for Henry Clay, or 
William Henry Harrison, or Daniel Webster, or Winfield 
Scott? There were speeches from Tyler, from Crittenden of 
Kentucky, and Wise of Virginia, and Bell of Tennessee, and 
Granger of New York, and Lincoln of Massachusetts, and 
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happy allusions to “the North Bender,” to Harry and to 
Harry’s-son and Harry’s-burg, where those who could not 
get Harry had wisely determined to take Harry’s-son.* 

As the result of the labors of the convention became 
known great ratification meetings were held at Philadelphia, 
New York, and Poughkeepsie. When the Whig members of 
the Kentucky legislature heard the news they met at once 
and appointed a committee to address the people, and the 
Whig Central Committee called earnestly on the voters to 
support Harrison, for the defeat of Clay was keenly felt in 
Kentucky. In New Jersey the Whigs of Mercer County 
met at Trenton and, in the resolutions then adopted de- 
clared that they rejoiced over the nomination of Harrison 
as a bright omen for the country, as the morning star of 
hope, as the sure forerunner of the return of good govern- 
ment; that their ardent and long-cherished admiration for 
that high-souled man, devoted patriot, and preéminent states- 
man, Henry Clay, was still more elevated by his noble 
conduct in espousing the cause of Harrison; and that the 
Whigs of New Jersey were impatient for election day when, 
at the head of a long array of admiring supporters, they 
would lead the Hero of Tippecanoe in triumph to the presi- 
dential chair. The Abolition press was delighted with the 
nomination and hailed the defeat of Clay as a new triumph 
for the cause. 

The Liberator regarded it as another sign of the times, 
as a signal defeat to slavocracy. Had it not been for the 
Abolitionists, Henry Clay would surely have been nomi- 
nated. Never again would a slaveholder be permitted to 
fill the presidential chair. ‘‘ Praise God!” exclaimed the 
Emancipator, “ for a great anti-slavery victory. A man of 
high talents, of great distinction, of long political service, of 
boundless personal popularity has been openly rejected for 
the Presidency because of his devotion to slavery. A slave- 
holder is incapacitated for the Presidency of the United 
States! Set up a monument of progress!” “ The rejection 


® All these proceedings are narrated in the National Intelligencer, December 
14, 1889. 
+ National Intelligencer, January 3, 1840. 
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of Mr. Clay,” said the Philanthropist, “and the selection of 
General Harrison is to some extent a concession to the spirit 
of liberty in the North.” “The rejection of Henry Clay,” 
said the Oberlin Evangelist, “ shows that a slaveholder can 
never again expect to be President of this free Republic. 
For what has been gained, we thank God, and for what is 
yet to be gained we trust in the same God.” Another jour- 
nal declared that the Abolitionists of Ohio were in ecstasies 
over the defeat of Clay and the nomination of Harrison. 
The Globe, the administration newspaper, charged Harrison 
with being an Abolitionist, and as such, attacked him vigor- 
ously. An Ohio newspaper* assured its readers that if 
Harrison were elected the twenty-eight millions of surplus 
revenue deposited with the States would be recalled and used 
to buy “refuse negroes to be set free to overrun our coun- 
try.” Had he not said in a speech that nothing was nearer 
his heart than to see the whole surplus revenue appropri- 
ated to the cause of emancipation? 

To this charge the Whig members of the Virginia legis- 
lature made reply. On every question involving political 
principle Harrison was, they held, more orthodox than his 
competitor. Especially was this true on that all-absorbing 
and, to the South, vital, question, Abolition.. Surely Harri- 
son, who had lost a high and honorable position because he 
opposed the Missouri restriction, and who denied the power 
of Congress to meddle with slavery in the States, ought to 
be preferred by the South to Van Buren, who was chiefly 
instrumental in getting up the restriction and who had 
voted to give the negro the same right of suffrage as the 
white man in New York.+ 

The Whigs having failed to provide a platform for their 
opponents to attack, the Democratic press fell upon the man, 
and in sneers at his poverty and humble occupations as a 
farmer and clerk of a court, gave to the Whigs the most 
popular of platforms. A correspondent, writing to a Balti- 
more newspaper, observed that when a friend of Clay heard 
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* Ohio Statesman. The Globe, January 13, 1840. 
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of the Harrisburg nomination, he remarked that if Harri- 
son were given a pension of two thousand dollars a year, 
plenty of hard cider, and a log cabin to live in, he would 
never trouble anyone about the Presidency.* 

Because of this Harrison was promptly dubbed “ The 
Log Cabin and Hard Cider candidate,” an old granny, a de- 
serving old gentleman, doubtless, but one his friends should 
be content to leave in the quiet enjoyment of his fees as 
clerk of a court in Ohio.+ The sneer, Log Cabin, Hard 
Cider candidate, was just such a campaign cry as the Whigs 
needed. It was taken up instantly, and in a little while 
the plain people the country over believed that he really did 
live in a log cabin, that he was a man who never touched 
strong liquor, earned his bread by cultivating his farm with 
his own hands, and was, in fine, a modern Cincinnatus at the 
plow. 

Log Cabin candidate, said the Whigs, is the term of re- 
proach given by the Van Buren party to General Harrison 
because, after fifty years of patriotic devotion to his country, 
he has retired to his farm poor and dependent on his daily 
labor for his daily bread. ‘The pampered officeholders of 
the Federal Government sneer at the idea of making a poor 
man President. These scoffers at Republican simplicity 
point with exultation to the palace of Van Buren, to his 
liveried servants, his numerous outriders, and ask if a man 
who has drunk hard cider all his life is fit to occupy the 
White House.t He has lived in a log cabin long enough, 


* “ Give him a barrel of Hard Cider, and settle a pension of $2,000 a year on 
him, and my word for it, he will sit the remainder of his days in his Log Cabin, by 
the side of a ‘sea-coal’ fire and study moral philosophy.”—Baltimore Republican. 

“A Proposition. It was proposed, some time since, that Gen. Harrison should 
be presented with a barrel of Hard Cider, on condition of his retiring from the 
field as a candidate for the Presidency.””—Baltimore Republican. 

“Gen. Harrison’s poverty has awakened the sympathy of the ladies of this 
District, and they are now at work getting up a subscription to supply the ‘ war- 
worn hero’ with a suit of clothes. If you have any old shoes, old boots, old hats, 
or old stockings, send them on and they will be forwarded to the ‘Hero of North 
Bend.’ ”’—Washington Correspondent, New York Evening Post. 

+ Utica Observer. National Intelligencer, January 4, 1840. 

+ New York Daily Whig. National Intelligencer, January 14, 1840. 
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and the people intend on March fourth, 1841, to give him 
free rent of their great white house in Washington.* Every 
log cabin beyond the mountains and throughout the mighty 
West will rush to the contest in support of a gallant soldier 
and veteran statesman and seat him in the Presidential 
chair. 

“ Listen,” exclaimed a North Carolina Whig editor, “ to 
the fawning minions of power casting sneerg at the venerable 
hero of Tippecanoe on account of his poverty! Hear them 
urging it against him that he is a clerk in a county court! 
He who has fought more and harder battles than any other 
warrior now living in the United States, who gained more 
splendid victories than any other American hero now liy- 
ing; who was Governor of the Northwest Territory for fif- 
teen years; who was a delegate, and a Representative in 
Congress, a Senator of the United States, and a minister 
to a foreign court, has come out of all these offices poor. 
He might have been as rich as Jackson or Van Buren.” + 

At a Harrison and Tyler ratification meeting at Har- 
risburg a huge transparency was displayed. On one side 
was Harrison’s log cabin; on the second, the battle of the 
Thames; on the third, the flag of the Republic; and on the 
fourth, “ Democracy, Reform, and one Presidential term.” + 
Such popular meetings in the East were tame when compared 
with the enthusiastic rallies in the West. When the Indi- 
ana Whig State convention was about to assemble at Indian- 
apolis the delegates came with bands of music, flags, ban- 
ners, and mottoes, and came in such numbers that they 
formed a procession a mile long.* At another, in the West- 
ern Reserve, described as the greatest ever known there, 
were three thousand men who left their “log cabins” to 
“cheer on the friends of the log-cabin candidate.” There, 
too, was a procession with banners bearing such inscriptions 
as “ Don’t give up the ship”; “The Union of the Whigs 
for the sake of the Union”; “The Hero of Tippecanoe”; 


* National Intelligencer, January 10, 1840. 

+ North Carolina Star. National Intelligencer, January 14, 1840. 
t Ibid., January 27, 1840. 

* National Intelligencer, January 28, 1840. 
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“The Farmer’s President; the People’s candidate.” * 
Twenty-five hundred were counted at the Cleveland rally. 
No building could contain the crowd, so “the temple of 
nature was used.” 

Greater still was the attendance at the Ohio Whig con- 
vention, at Columbus, on Washington’s Birthday. Travel 
at that season of the year was, indeed, difficult. But neither 
snow nor rain, nor roads knee deep with mud could dampen 
the zeal of the Whigs. Twenty thousand, it was claimed, 
came from all parts of the State. Some walked, some rode, 
whole delegations arrived in canoes or log cabins or boats, 
mounted on wheels and drawn by six or eight horses, and 
decorated with banners and mottoes. On one banner was 
the American Cincinnatus with his hand on the plow. On 
another he stood at his cabin door dealing out hard cider 
to canal laborers. A delegation from the Maumee brought, 
on wheels, a model of Fort Meigs. A company of Mad 
River trappers came in a log cabin decorated with coon 
skins; the men from Cleveland had a square-rigged brig; 
a party on foot shouldered corn-shuck brooms; on the roof 
of some of the log cabins as they rolled along sat “ merry 
fellows eating johnnycake, and drinking hard cider and 
singing patriotic songs.” + The great procession was on the 
second day of the convention. With eight men marching 
abreast, and the cabins, canoes, and boats in line, it was 
two miles long. , 

The West, it was truly said, was aflame. “ There is not 
a tree, not a stone in all the West,” exclaimed one enthu- 
siastic editor, “that does not own to the Harrison cause. 
Women name their children Tippecanoe, North Bend, any- 
thing that smacks of Harrison. We know a drayman who 
hag called one of his horses Tip and the other Ty, and as he 
snaps the whip crys out, ‘Go it, Tip! come it, Ty!’ Har- 
rison and Tyler are everywhere. They are seen in the beams 
of the western sun. They are heard in every breeze that 
blows. ‘ Huzza for Harrison!’ say the boys as their sleds 


* National Intelligencer, January 5, 1840. 
¢ Ibid., February 28, 1840. 
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glide down the streets. ‘ Huzza for Harrison!’ shout the 
urchins as they go home from school. The people are strug- 
gling to hold in; they want to vote now.” * “The hens in 
the West,” said a wag, “never lay an egg nowadays but 
they cackle, ‘ Tip-tip! Tip-tip! Tyler’! ” 

“In what grave and important discussion,” a Van Buren 
editor asked, “are the Whig journals engaged? How are 
they enlightening the public mind and supplying material 
for that deep and solemn reflection which befits a great peo- 
ple about to choose a ruler? We speak of the divorce of 
bank and state; and the Whigs reply with a dissertation on 
the merits of hard cider. We defend the policy of the ad- 
ministration; and the Whigs answer, ‘log cabin,’ ‘big 
canoes,’ ‘go it, Tip, come it, Ty.’ We urge the reélec- 
tion of Van Buren because of his honesty, sagacity, states- 
manship, and show the weakness and unfitness of his oppo- 
nent; and the Whigs answer that Harrison is a poor man 
and lives in a log cabin. We show that he is not a poor 
man, that he does not drink hard cider, unless from choice, 
that his home is not a log cabin, but a fine house, and 
that as clerk of a court he receives a clear income of six 
thousand dollars a year in fees; the Whigs reply, ‘ No mat- 
ter, the prairies are on fire.’ ” 

The poverty, the log cabin, the hard cider, the Demo- 
erats never wearied of pointing out, were false appeals to 
sympathy. The man the Whigs pictured as poor really 
lived in a large and splendid mansion on the banks of the 
Ohio, in the midst of a princely estate of two thousand 
acres. That he was mentally unfit to be President was 
proved, they said, if it needed to be proved, by the way his 
friends guarded him. When an association in Oswego ad- 
dressed a letter questioning Harrison as to his political faith, 
they received a reply signed by three men who called them- 
selves his confidential committee. For General Harrison to 
answer the many letters received each day was impracticable. 
The duty of replying had therefore been taken over by the 


* The Pennsylvanian, February 28, 1840, 
+ Ibid., March 25, 1840. 
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committee whose policy it was that General Harrison should 
make no further declaration of his principles for the public 
eye.* Delighted at what it considered a sure sign of imbe- 
cility the Democratic press ridiculed the committee as the 
“sense-bearers,” dubbed Harrison “ General Mum,” and de- 
clared that the poor old gentleman had been taken in charge 
by a committee without the formality of a writ de lunatico 
inquirendo. | 

Scoffs and jeers, however, went unheeded by the Whigs, 
or served but to inflame the rising enthusiasm for their can- 
didate. Most wisely did a Democratic journal call on the 
party to let Harrison and his history alone and “ fire away ” 
at what were supposed to be Whig principles. Everywhere 
Whig young men were holding meetings for the choice of 
delegates to their convention, and at these meetings sneers 
at the hero of Tippecanoe made good campaign material. 
The East, catching the enthusiasm of the West, was holding 
Whig festivals with log cabins on wheels, with Whig ban- 
ners, Whig music, and Whig songs,t and began to put up 
Tippecanoe log cabins to serve as headquarters for town 
committees during the campaign,{ and to organize Tippe- 
canoe clubs to march and sing and work for the election of 
“Tip” and “Ty.” When the Whig young men of New 
Jersey met in convention ten thousand men marched in 
the procession. From five to ten thousand attended the 
rally at Winchester, to which a delegation came with a log 
cabin on wheels and drawn by ten horses. Smoke issued 
from its chimney, and within were men in hunting shirts. 
At St. Clairsville there were ten thousand. Fifteen hundred 
came on horseback, and hundreds in wagons. At Frederick 
City, Maryland, the usual ten thousand attended and “ flags, 


* The Pennsylvanian, March 27, 1840. 

¢ One of the most popular campaign songs called “Old Tip,” and sung to the 
music of ‘The Old Oaken Bucket,” was written by a young Whig of New York 
City and read at the Third Ward Whig meeting in March. 

¢ “The Whigs of Auburn (N. Y.) are putting up a Tippecanoe Log Cabin. 
The Tippecanoe boys have gone into the woods to cut the logs. The building will 
be 85 x 40 feet, and calculated for a committee room for the friends of the Hero 
of the Thames and Tippecanoe of the county to meet in.”—National Intelligencer, 
March 21, 1840. 
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banners, log cabins, bands of music, and smiling women 
cheered the day.” 

In the midst of these Whig rejoicings a little band of 
men, gathered from six States, met at Albany, laid the 
foundation of a third party, and placed two other men in 
nomination for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the 
United States. No newspaper mentioned their proceedings, 
save to comment on them with contempt. Yet the political 
movement there begun proved to be the most important in 
our history since the adoption of the Constitution. 

That the time had come when the anti-slavery people 
should break away from both the old parties and put in the 
field candidates of their own had been the firm belief of cer- 
tain leaders in New York and Massachusetts for a year past. 
Hitherto the Abolitionists had acted as a third party, and 
by throwing their support to one side or the other had de- 
feated this man or elected that, or forced the Whigs to take 
up anti-slavery candidates. The defeat of Governor Vance 
of Ohio because he surrendered the Rev. John B. Mahan 
to the Governor of Kentucky; the election of Luther Brad- 
ish, Lieutenant Governor of New York, by a vote greater 
than was cast for any other Whig on the ticket; the election 
of William Sprague, Governor of Rhode Island, and the 
election to Congress of Joshua R. Giddings of the Western 
Reserve, Seth M. Gates of the Genesee district in New 
York, and of a member from Massachusetts who died before 
taking his seat, were but so many signs of growing power. 
From a party thus giving its support to the least objection- 
able Whig or Democratic candidate, to a party with its own 
platform, candidates, and leaders, the transition was easy 
and sure to come. Indeed, it was a clear perception of this 
independence that led Clay in his famous anti-slavery speech 
in February, 1839, to say, “It is because these ultra-Aboli- 
tionists have ceased to employ the instruments of reason and 
persuasion, have made their cause political, and have ap- 
pealed to the ballot box, that I am induced on this occasion 
to address you.” And it was this denunciation by Clay that 
brought from Senator Morris of Ohio the retort, ‘‘ Who 
shall dare say that an Abolitionist has no right to carry his 
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principles to the ballot box? Let me then proclaim here, 
from this high arena, to the citizens, not only of my own 
State, but of the country, to all sects and parties who are 
entitled to the right of suffrage: To the ballot box.” 

That the attack of Clay did much to stimulate the inde- 
pendent party movement is not to be doubted. What had 
hitherto been discussed now took the form of action. A 
circular sent out from New York suggesting the nomina- 
tion of an anti-slavery ticket for State officers and members 
of Congress brought hearty responses. But an attempt to 
obtain a nomination of candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency by the anti-slavery convention which met 
at Albany in July and August, 1839, ended in failure. A 
Monroe County convention at Rochester in September, a 
convention of fourteen members, was more considerate, and 
under the influence of Myron Holley adopted resolutions 
urging Abolitionists to set up a national ticket, appointed a 
committee to address the public, and requested the anti- 
slavery convention about to meet in Cleveland to name the 
candidates for President and Vice-President. 

Against this the managers of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society protested vigorously in an address to aboli- 
tion voters.* They had seen with regret and alarm a grow- 
ing disposition to persuade Abolitionists to form a distinct 
political party. Any such action would be ill advised, be- 
cause it would not unite but would divide Abolitionists, and 
“a house divided against itself cannot stand”; because it 
would bring into the abolition ranks a swarm of unprincipled 
aspirants who, for the sake of the loaves and fishes of office, 
would resort to the worst artifices to justify their ambition; 
because it would strip the anti-slavery cause of its disinter- 
ested, philanthropic aspect, would be a virtual denial of the 
power of moral suasion and eternal truth to overcome preju- 
dice; would incline the pulpit to plead less frequently and 
far less effectively in behalf of the anti-slavery cause; would 
be a hazardous experiment; would array against anti-slavery 


* Address to the Anti-Slavery electors of Massachusetts, The Liberator Extra 
October, 1839, 
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the whole power of the Whig and Democratic parties, and 
bring down upon Abolitionists the charge of inconsistency. 
Again and again the Society, by resolution or through its 
executive committee, had repudiated the idea of organization 
as a political party. Now it was a resolution that Abolition- 
ists ought neither to organize a distinct political party, nor, 
as Abolitionists, to attach themselves to any existing party; 
now “ that we shall deprecate the organization of any Abolli- 
tion political party ”; and again, ‘‘ that Abolitionists have re- 
solved from the first to act upon slavery politically, not by 
organizing a new political party, but by making it the in- 
terest of the parties already existing to act upon abolition 
principles.” To these principles every true friend of eman- 
cipation should hold fast and, forgetful of party names, 
heedless of party badges, give his vote for no member of the 
State or National Legislature who did not favor the imme- 
diate abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories. 

From Ohio, where the convention was to meet, came a 
like protest. ‘“ Our object,” said a convention of Abolition- 
ists in the Western Reserve, “is not the formation of a dis- 
tinct political party. We repudiate the name of party.” 
“ Anti-slavery men,” said the Philanthropist, “ are against 
slavery everywhere; but an anti-slavery political party can 
only be against slavery somewhere, as in the District, or in 
the Territories, or against the admission of Florida, the an- 
nexation of Texas, or against the interstate slave trade.” 

When the Cleveland convention met, in October, the 
proposition to nominate candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency, after a long debate was laid on the table, 
and the advocates of an independent ticket turned once more 
to New York, and by a convention which met at Warsaw in 
November secured the nomination of James G. Birney and 
Francis J. LeMoyne. Both declined; LeMoyne from mod- 
esty; Birney, because the nomination did not come from 
a national convention called for the purpose. 

This objection was speedily overcome in January, 1840, 
by a State convention of New York Abolitionists who issued 
a call for a national convention to meet at Albany on April 

38 
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first, 1840, to take into consideration the formation of a Lib- 
erty Party. Six States were then represented and the dele- 
gates, convinced that they were pledged not to vote for nor 
Support any man for President or Vice-President who was 
not in favor of immediate abolition and sure that neither 
the Whigs nor the Democrats would put up such men, re- 
solved that they owed it to the sacred cause of human rights 
to nominate such men, and selected Birney and Thomas 
Karle of Philadelphia as the candidates of the Liberty Party. 

Nowhere did this entrance into politics as a third party 
meet with hearty approval. A Whig journal in Boston was 
glad the Abolitionists had decided to support their own can- 
didate; they were not wanted as an adjunct to the Whigs. 
The National Intelligencer believed the movement was a 
Van Buren scheme to draw away votes from the Whigs and 
lead to their defeat in New York and Massachusetts. 

That this bold attempt of Birney, Holley, Elizur Wright, 
and other old-time leaders to found a political abolition 
party, if persevered in, would sooner or later split the anti- 
slavery ranks was certain. But when the annual convention 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society met at New York a 
few weeks later, causes of a very different sort rent the So- 
ciety in twain. The minority, led by Birney, Wright, Stan- 
ton, Tappan, and others, formed a new organization which 
they called The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and charged the old Society with a pursuit of purposes and 
objects not contemplated by its founders, foreign to its origi- 
nal aims, not necessary to their attainment, and fatal to suc- 
cess, and specified these foreign issues as the woman ques- 
tion, no political action, and the acceptance of Garrison’s 
no human government views. 

The great gathering, the greatest political demonstration 
which, up to that day, had taken place in the United States, 
was the Young Men’s Whig convention at Baltimore. 
Every State and the District of Columbia were represented. 
“ Not a district of this great Republic,” it was boastfully 
said, “was without its delegates. Representatives were 
here from beyond the Mississippi, from the borders of the 
Great Lakes, from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
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sons of the Puritans met with the descendants of the Cava- 
liers; the Western Buckeye was seen side by side with the 
Palmetto of the South; the dweller on the seashore saluted 
the hardy mountaineer.” * One hundred thousand people, 
it was claimed, beheld the great parade of delegates as they 
marched through the streets to the race grounds where the 
convention was to meet. All shops were closed; no busi- 
ness was done. Across the streets hung flags, mottoes, por- 
traits of Harrison. Roofs, windows, balconies, and doors 
were crowded with spectators shouting, cheering, and wav- 
ing flags and handkerchiefs. The sidewalks “seemed 
wedged by a solid mass of men.” 

At the head of the procession marched the Baltimore 
delegation carrying a banner inscribed with a stanza from 
the popular Whig song “ Old Tip,” which well described the 
scene.t The invited guests came next, and then followed 
the State delegations bearing silk banners, with mottoes, and 
devices fitting for the day. Log cabins abounded. One 
from Pennsylvania was drawn by six horses and adorned 
with fox skins, buck horns, and implements of frontier hus- 
bandry. The latchstring was hanging out; a barrel of hard 
cider was in the rear, and a gourd near by. A delegation 
from Alleghany rolled along a ball ten feet in diameter cov- 
ered with mottoes, inscriptions, apt quotations, and rhymes. 

When the race course was reached the procession passed 
under a triumphal arch, to one side of which stood a log 
cabin built in true backwoods style. The chimney was of 


* National Intelligencer, May 7, 1840. Baltimore American, May 5, 1840. 
+ “The people are coming from plain and from mountain, 
To join the brave band of the honest and free, 
Which grows as the stream from the leaf-sheltered fountain, 
Spreads broad and more broad till it reaches the sea. 
No strength can restrain it; no force can retain it, 
Whate’er may resist, it breaks gallantly through, 
And borne by its motion, as a ship on the ocean, 
Speeds on in his glory 
Old Tippecanoe ! 


“The iron-armed soldier, the true-hearted soldier, 
The gallant old soldier of Tippecanoe!” 
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sticks, the chinks were stuffed with clay, and the latchstring 
hung out. Not far away was a miniature Fort Meigs, with 
real guns. ‘T'wo platforms were provided-—one for the in- 
vited guests and one for the officers of the convention. 
Gathering about these stands while the band played and the — 
guns of Fort Meigs fired a salute, the Whig young men be- 
held before them the great leaders of their party, Webster, 
Clay, Preston, Crittenden, Cushing, Fillmore, Wise, and 
listened to speeches till late in the afternoon. Next day the 
delegates, assembled in Monument Square, were addressed 
by a score of speakers, and toward nightfall adjourned. 

From Baltimore, the Harrison Ball, as it was called, was 
taken to Philadelphia to be passed on eastward and rolled 
in Whig parades. Unhappily, as the returning city delegates 
were marching through the streets of Philadelphia rolling 
the ball along, it collapsed in the middle of the street to the 
great delight of the Democrats, who suggested that nothing 
was needed to complete this campaign of songs, cider, and 
puffballs but a popular Whig dance after the fashion of a 
country breakdown. 

While the Whigs were crowding about the speakers in 
Monument Square the delegates to the national Democratic 
convention assembled in Musical Hall. The meeting had 
been called and the time and place suggested by the Cen- 
tral Committee of New Hampshire, for the purpose of agree- 
ing on candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. 
To select a name for the first place was a matter of no dif- 
ficulty. So many States had called for Van Buren that it 
was the undivided wish of the party, the nominating com- 
mittee told the convention, that he should be the candidate 
for President. To agree on a name for the second place 
was not an easy matter. Many of the States which nom- 
inated Van Buren had not agreed on any one man for the 
Vice-Presidency. The committee, therefore, advised that it 
was inexpedient to make a choice, and suggested that the 
matter be left with the States. The convention took the 
advice, presented Van Buren to the people as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, named nobody for the 
Vice-Presidency, and adopted a platform of principles. The 
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Federal Government was declared to be one of limited pow- 
ers; was denied authority to carry on a general system of in- 
ternal improvements; to assume directly or indirectly the 
debts contracted by the States for internal improvements; 
to charter a national bank, protect manufacturers, or inter- 
fere with slavery in the States. Divorce of bank and state 
and resistance to every attempt to change the naturaliza- 
tion laws were asserted to be sound Democratic doctrine. 

The labors of the two Baltimore conventions having been 
thus happily ended, the Locofocos began to draw compari- 
sons. “ What a striking contrast,” it was said, “ is presented 
to the people by the proceedings of the two conventions. 
The one, casting aside reason as something not likely to an- 
swer its purpose, assembled not to show enthusiasm, but to 
create it. The other, a dignified, deliberative body, regularly 
formed, met quietly and broadly and plainly stated its prin- 
ciples and submits them to the consideration of the people. 
The one kept Baltimore in a whirl of excitement for sev- 
eral days with its marchings and counter marchings; its ban- 
ners, cider barrels, log cabins, badges, songs, and huge balls 
rolled along to make the children stare. The other made no 
inflammatory appeals, held no parade of unmeaning con- 
trivances, resorted to no clatter of barrels and tin cups. The 
one uttered not a word in reference to party principles and 
offered no reason why Martin Van Buren should be opposed. 
The other, shunning all fustian rant, defined the sound max- 
ims of political economy and national finance on which the 
administration of Van Buren rests. 

“The Whig’s party has refused to put forth an address 
to the people stating its views on the issues of the hour; the 
candidate is closely guarded by a committee and is not suf- 
fered to speak. Is it not fair to presume, therefore, that 
there is something to conceal, and that this something is the 
fact that William Henry Harrison is still a member of the 
old Federal party of ’99—the party that established the 
National Bank, opposed the war of 1812, supported a high 
tariff for protection and internal improvements at govern- 
ment expense, and now calls for a second assumption of 
State debts and has formed an alliance with the Abolition- 
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ists? This old Federalist has been chosen as the candidate 
not because of fitness as a statesman, but because of avail- 
ability as a military chieftain, and a man of the people. The 
ery of log cabin, hard cider, Cincinnatus at the plow, is raised 
in order to convey the belief that the one is his habitation, 
the other his beverage, and that agriculture is his pursuit. 
Far from suffering the stings of poverty, he lives in a large 
and commodious house, enjoys the products of a fruitful 
farm, and the income of a lucrative county office. 

“He bears the military title of General; but his reputa- 
tion as a military man added nothing to the glory of his 
country and was so doubtful that the Senate of the United 
States refused him the compliment of a sword. Neither has 
he been more fortunate in his civil career. He was defeated 
as a candidate for Governor both in Indiana and Ohio, and 
in both Indiana and Ohio was in favor of selling poor white 
men into slavery when unable to pay the costs of suits at 
law.* Do the farmers, mechanics, laboring men suffer from 


* In 1807, when Governor of Indiana Territory, Harrison approved an act 
which provided: “Sec. 30. When any person, or persons, shall, on conviction of 
any crime, or breach of penal law, be sentenced to pay a fine or fines, with or 
without costs of prosecution, it shall and may be lawful for the court, before 
whom such conviction shall be had, to order the Sheriff to sell or hire the person 
or persons so convicted, to service, to any person or persons who will pay the said 
fine and costs for such term of time as the court may think reasonable.” If the 
person “so sentenced and hired or sold” ran away, and was captured, he “ shall, 
on conviction before a justice of the peace, be whipped with thirty-nine stripes 
and shall moreover serve two days for every one so lost.” 

In 1821, when a member of the Ohio Legislature, Harrison voted for an act 
for the punishment of certain crimes. One section provided that “when any 
person shall be imprisoned, either upon execution or otherwise, for non-payment 
of a fine or costs, or both, it shall be lawful for the Sheriff of the county to sell 
out such person as a servant to any person within this State, who will pay the 
whole amount due, for the shortest period of service.” 

While the Democratic speakers and newspapers were making the most of these 
acts, the Governor of New Hampshire, in his message to the Legislature, made a 
recommendation which the Whigs cited with glee. ‘So fluctuating have been the 
prices of manufactured articles in the market, that few are disposed to contract 
for the labor of convicts; perhaps those convicts who are mechanics can be 
advantageously let for particular branches of business. I would, therefore, sug- 
gest the propriety of continuing authority to hire out a part or all the convicts 
of a suitable term.” 
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the reduction of prices, the scarcity of money, and the dif- 
ficulty of finding work? If so, let them know that they 
owe their troubles to the banks and bankers. Are business 
men embarrassed by the want of specie change to such an 
extent that they are forced to take the worthless small bills 
of the States? If so, the banks are the cause, for they have 
two thirds of the specie locked up in their vaults.” 

Temperance people were next appealed to and asked 
what they, as grave and sober citizens, thought of the state- 
ment of Mr. Leonard Bacon before the annual temperance 
convention at New Haven? “ There is,” said he, “ another 
reason why the temperance cause is retrograding. Within 
three or four months intemperance has become the badge of 
a political party. The hard-money humbug was bad enough; 
but the hard-cider humbug will prove more disastrous to the 
country. More than ten thousand men will be made drunk- 
ards in one year by the hard-cider enthusiasm.” Will fa- 
thers of families, the Democrats asked, consent to have their 
sons join Tippecanoe clubs, and march about the streets of 
our cities dragging barrels of hard cider, sham forts on 
wheels, canoes, sticks of wood put together like a huge crow’s 
nest and called a log cabin, and shouting like demons let 
loose from the infernal regions? 

That the popularity of the log cabin was much abused 
admits of no doubt. Rum sellers found it a most profitable 
resort, and in many towns and cities cabins were fitted up 
with a bar and all the appliances of a grog shop. Against 
this decent Whigs protested. One cabin in particular, known 
as the Broadway Log Cabin, in New York City, excited much 
indignation. “Let cider barrels,” it was said, “ be adopted, 
if need be, as political insignia; but let them be empty. If 
the Whigs expect to retain in their ranks the true friends 
of temperance and morals their log cabins must not be con- 
verted into rum holes. That which is morally wrong can- 
not be politically right, and any party which shall thus out- 
rage the consciences of the religious community need not 
expect its vote.” 

“Let it never be forgotten,” said the Whigs, “that the 
sentiment for which the log cabin stands is of thrilling in- 
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terest not merely to the cultivator of the soil, but to every 
poor man the country over, for the purpose of the Van 
Buren press when it called General Harrison the Log Cabin 
candidate was to throw contempt on honest poverty. Deeply 
do the more candid of the party now regret the sneer; but 
it is too late. The leaven is at work, the log cabin is woven 
on handkerchiefs, struck on medals, stamped on buttons, 
and the eyes of the whole people are turned to it as the 
symbol of the hardihood, independence, honest toil which 
have made this nation great.” 

“The words ‘Log Cabin and Hard Cider,’” said the 
Democrats, “ were never uttered as a sneer by any member 
of the Democratic party. They were uttered by a friend of 
Mr. Clay when he heard of the nomination of Harrison, were 
overheard by a correspondent of a Baltimore journal, and 
were published as reported. No member of the Democratic 
party had anything to do with the introduction of these 
celebrated words into the political vocabulary.” * : 

Who originated the phrase, the Whigs cared not. The 
sentiment it expressed appealed strongly to the people. 
Scattered over all our country were millions of men and 
women who still lived in log cabins, or had been born in 
log cabins, or whose parents had lived in that humble abode. 
It was the home of the pioneer; it was the symbol of Ameri- 
can hardihood, and no sneer could have been more galling 
than this insult to the early homes of the builders of the 
nation. In every city, town, and village where twenty 
Whig voters could be mustered, old men and young formed 
Tippecanoe clubs and raised log cabins to be true Whig 
headquarters. They stood on village greens, on vacant lots, 
on street corners. Beside each cabin was a cider barrel and 
a gourd; to the wall of each a coon skin was made fast; from 
each door a latchstring was always hanging out, and before 
the cabin, from a tall pole, waved a banner on which was 
painted “ Harrison and Reform.” Within were benches and 
a roughly made table heaped with the newspapers, pamphlets, 
and broadsides that made the literature of the campaign. 
TSR cI ALE L lh. 5 hn toa RM NR MREME Tali all,d EtA 


* The Globe, September 23, 1840, 
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Among such were the “ Tippecanoe Text Book,” the “ Log 
Cabin Song Book,” “Log Cabin Anecdotes,” the “ Harri- 
son Almanac,” and one or two of such stanch campaign 
journals as The Log Cabin Farmer, The Log Cabin Rifle, 
The Log Cabin Advocate, The Harrison Eagle, The Harri- 
son Flag, The Harrisonian, or, best of all, The Log Cabin, 
which Horace Greeley edited, and which reached a circu- 
lation of eighty thousand copies. 

Every ardent Whig carried a Tippecanoe handkerchief, 
wore a Tippecanoe badge, or a Tippecanoe breast pin, and 
hung in some conspicuous place in his home a richly orna- 
mented certificate of membership in a Tippecanoe club, and 
knew by heart the popular Tippecanoe songs.* 


re me NT ee a 
* Some stanzas from a few of the popular songs may serve as specimens; 


“Make way for old Tip, turn out, turn out! 
Make way for old Tip, turn out! 
Tis the people’s decree, 
Their choice he shall be, 
So Martin Van Buren turn out, turn out! 
So Martin Van Buren turn out!” 


Kinderhook vs. Tippecanoe. 
Office holders for plaintiff, Clay and Webster for defendant, 
The plaintiff charges, 
“That he lives in a cabin built of logs, 
Drinks nothing but hard cider too, 
He plows his own ground, and feeds his own hogs, 
This fellow of Tippecanoe.” 


Webster and Clay admit all the charges. The jury give a verdict for Tip- 
pecanoe whereupon 
“The Martin that made the White House his nest, 
Away with his noisy flock flew 
When he saw, come sweeping on from the West, 
The eagle of Tippecanoe.” 


“Oh, know ye the farmer of Tippecanoe?” 
The gallant old farmer of Tippecanoe ? 
With an arm that is strong and a heart that is true, 
The man of the people is Tippecanoe. 
Away in the West the fair river beside 
That waters North Bend in its beauty and pride, 
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This enthusiasm the Democrats met with derision, car- 
toons, attacks on the courage and military fame of Harri- 
son, and the old ery of black cockade Federalism. 

“Keep it before the people,” said they, “ that William 
Henry Harrison supported the Alien and Sedition laws passed 
by the Federalist party in the memorable reign of terror; 
wore the black cockade in 1800, and was one of old John 
Adams’ officeholders for many years. Keep it before the 
people that he justified the administration of his chief when it 
sent armed soldiers among the people to stop them putting up 
Liberty poles, and to cut down those already erected. Keep 
it before the people that Harrison, in the Senate of Ohio, 
voted in favor of a law for selling white men into slavery, 


And shows in its mirror the summer sky blue 

Oh, there dwells the farmer of Tippecanoe. 

When the clear eastern sky in the morning’s light gleams 
And the hills of Ohio grow warm in its beams, 

When the fresh spring grass is bent down by the dew, 
With his plow in the furrow stands Tippecanoe. 

Hurrah for the farmer of Tippecanoe, 

The honest old farmer of Tippecanoe, 

With an arm that is strong and a heart that is true, 

The man of the people is Tippecanoe.” 


“Should brave old soldiers be forgot?” 


“What tho’ the Hero’s hard ‘huge paws’ 
Were wont to plow and sow? 
Does that disgrace our sacred cause ? 
Does that degrade him? No! 
Whig farmers are our nation’s nerve, 
Its bone—its very spine, 
They’ll never swerve—they did not swerve 
In days of old lang syne. ;' 


“No ruffled shirt, no silken hose, 

No airs does Tip display ; 

But like ‘the pith of worth’ he goes 
In homespun ‘ hoddin-grey.’ 

Upon his board there ne’er appeared 
The costly ‘sparkling wine,’ 

But plain hard cider such as cheered 
In days of old lang syne.” 
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a law under which a poor soldier of the Revolution could 
be sold to a free negro and led into captivity by his sable 
master. Keep it before the people that in the Territory of 
Indiana Harrison approved and signed such a law, to which 
was added the penalty of thirty-nine lashes if the white 
slave, male or female, sought liberty in flight and was 
caught; that he placed the money of the rich man and the 
liberty of the poor man on a level; that while the man with 
money could pay his fine and go free, the man without 
money must forfeit liberty and atone for his misfortune in 
chains and a dungeon. Keep it before the people that Har- 
rison, as Governor of Indiana, approved and signed a law 
imposing a property qualification on voters to entitle them 
to vote; that he would allow the man with a freehold of 
fifty acres to approach the ballot box, but would keep away 
the man who had but forty-nine. Keep it before the people 
that during the last war Harrison resigned his commission 
in the hottest and thickest of the fight and went home; that 
the Senate of the United States refused to present him with 
a medal and a vote of thanks; that New York refused him 
the freedom of the city; that he is an Abolitionist and se- 
cretly in league with them; that he still hangs on to his 
clerkship; and that he presents the first and, let it be hoped, 
the last example of an aspirant for the presidential chair 
standing mute before the people.” * 

That the Northern Whigs were Abolitionists was openly 
asserted in an address to the people of the slaveholding 
States by their Representatives in Congress. “It is not,” 
the Congressmen said, “as members of a political party 
that we appeal to slaveholders. A crisis has arrived which 
makes party interests a secondary consideration with South- 
ern men. The time is near when it must be determined 
not whether the Federal or the Democratic party shall 
govern the country, but whether in a large part of the Union 
States shall exist as organized. Some States have abol- 
ished slavery; others have not. In those which have 
abolished slavery vast associations have grown up for the 


* The Magician, a Van Buren campaign newspaper. 
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avowed purpose of attacking slavery in the States where it 
still exists. ‘These associations are powerful in money and in 
men and control many presses zealous to spread their doc- 
trines and strengthen their organization. The plain duty of 
every friend of State rights is to ignore them. Separated 
from the great parties which divide the people, the ex- 
travagance of their doctrines would check their increase. 
Unhappily this course has not been followed. That their 
aid has been sought and their support secured by Northern 
Whigs is made clear by the proceedings of Congress, of 
State legislatures, and of the Whig National Convention. 
In December, 1836, the House of Representatives having be- 
fore it the resolutions of Pinckney, every Northern Whig, 
save four, voted against the second resolution, and every 
Northern Whig, save one, against the third. During the ses- 
sion of 1837-88 the resolution of Patton was brought to a 
vote. Fifty-nine Northern Whigs were for and one against 
it. At the session of 1839-40, on the proposition to amend 
the rules and insert in them the substance of Patton’s resolu- 
tion, sixty-four Northern Whigs voted nay and one yea. 
How was it with Northern Democrats? On the second of 
Pinckney’s resolutions there were sixty-seven for and nine 
against; on Patton’s resolution fifty-one Northern Demo- 
erats were for and fifteen against; on the motion to amend 
the rules twenty-seven Northern Democrats voted yea. and 
thirty-eight no, and so did four Southern Whigs. The com- 
pact front of the South was broken, and this may justly be 
considered as the first fruits of the political coalition which 
brought about the nomination of Harrison. 

“‘ How has it been with Whigs in Northern State legisla- 
tures? In 1888 the Abolitionists of Maine petitioned the 
legislature to demand the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and a resolution so instructing the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of Maine was reported. Every 
Whig save two voted for it, and every Democrat save seven- 
teen against it, and it was lost. New Hampshire, in 1839, 
by resolution, denied the right of Congress to meddle with 
the relation of master and slave. In the only vote taken, by 
yeas and nays, every nay save one came from a Whig. In 
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Vermont, in Rhode Island, in Connecticut, the story is the 
same. New York, under her Whig Governor and legisla- 
ture, passed ‘an act to extend the right of trial by jury,’ and 
intended to prevent the recovery of every Southern slave 
who may reach the soil of that State. Acting under the 
same fatal influences the Whig Governor of New York has 
refused to deliver for trial three men guilty of slave stealing 
in Virginia. Contrast this with Democratic Pennsylvania. 
In the Convention of 1838, called to amend her constitution, 
an attempt was five times made to extend trial by jury to 
fugitive slaves. Every Whig, save ten or fifteen, was for it, 
and every Democrat, save two or three, against it. 

“ Look next at the Democratic State of Ohio. Recall her 
strong resolutions of 1839; recall her action toward Ken- 
tucky. The Abolitionists were busy enticing slaves from 
such counties in Kentucky as border on the Ohio River, 
concealing them and sending them to Canada. Kentucky 
appealed to Ohio to end this evil by the passage of an effec- 
tive law. A bill relating to fugitives from labor from other 
States was brought in and passed. In both House and Sen- 
ate every vote cast against it was given by a Whig. Every 
Abolitionist and Northern Whig in Congress supports Har- 
rison. He was nominated by the coalition of Whigs and 
Abolitionists, and the Abolition press hailed his nomination 
as a triumph. The Southern voter was assured that North- 
ern negroes wore log cabin breast pins and carried log cabin 
canes, and that in some of the Southern States the very 
slaves were saying they would all be free when Harrison 
was elected.” 

To the charge of Federalism the Whigs replied that 
Harrison had been three times appointed to office by Madison 
and three times by Jefferson, and that if it was wrong for 
Harrison to accept office at the hands of old John Adams, 
it was equally so for Washington, whom Adams had ap- 
- pointed and commissioned lieutenant-general.* 

To the question, so often asked with great effect from the 
stump, ** How would you like to see one of your poor neigh- 


* The Globe, August 25, 1840. 
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bors sold as a servant to a negro?”, to the charge that Har- 
rison had approved a law which “ exposed the bare backs of 
women and of children to the lash, and their persons to sale 
for inability to pay fine and costs for petty offenses,” for 
perhaps “ buying a chicken from a servant,” or “ trotting 
over a bridge when the law says it must be passed at a walk,” 
the Whigs found it necessary to make an elaborate defense. 

Indiana was not a State, they said, when the selling and 
whipping laws were passed, and had no penitentiary and few 
jails. ‘The purpose of the laws was punishment, not reform. 
If a vagabond stole a settler’s hog or rode off with his horse, 
was it not better to sell the rogue to service than burden 
the Territory with the cost of feeding and keeping him? 
That a white man could be sold to a negro was false; a law, 
also approved by Harrison, expressly forbade such a sale.* 
And were there no Southern States which had on their 
statute books laws providing for the sale of white men? 
Was it not law in Maryland that a person unable to pay 
a fine should remain thirty days in jail, and if during that 
time security for payment within six months could not be 
obtained, the sheriff should “ sell such person at auction as a 
servant for a term not exceeding one year?” + Did not this 
act become a law of the District of Columbia in 1801? Was 
it not still in force? Did it not follow, therefore, that Mar- 
tin Van Buren and his Locofoco friends were in favor of 
selling white men in the District of Columbia? If not, why 
had Martin Van Buren never asked for its repeal?’ How was 
it in Virginia? Why, an act on her statute book ¢ provided 
that a vagrant may be “hired out for the best wages that 
can be procured,” and if he runs away “he shall be dealt 
with in the same manner as other runaway servants.” Were 
not gamblers sold into service in Virginia as late as 1810? 
South Carolina directs that offenders may be sold for not 


* “No negro, mulatto, or Indian, shall at any time purchase any servant other 
than of their own complexion, and if any of the persons aforesaid shall, neverthe- 
less, presume to purchase a white servant, such servant shall immediately become 
free.”—-Chapter 48, Section 9. Approved September 17, 1807. 

+ Maryland Laws, Act of 1793, Chapter 57, Section 16. 

¢ Act of February 10, 1819, January 1, 1820, R. C., Chapter 239. 
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more than one year. If they are such hardened rascals that 
nobody will buy them they may be given not less than ten nor 
more than thirty-nine stripes. Georgia has a similar law. 
There, too, vagabonds and idle and disorderly persons may 
be sold to service; or, if nobody will take them, they may be 
flogged. Is it not true that in Alabama, vagrants, black and 
white, male and female, may be hired out, or if nobody will 
buy their time, may be flogged thirty-nine lashes on the bare 
back? Does not the law of Louisiana provide that vagrants 
shall be imprisoned for from six months to three years and 
that the sheriff may, with the consent of a justice of the 
peace, bind out such offenders to householders to serve at la- 
bor for the terms of their sentences?’ No white slavery there! 
In Missouri may they not be hired out for six months at 
public sale? No white slavery in Missouri! On November 
21, 1811, just fourteen days after the battle of Tippecanoe, 
the legislature of Tennessee enacted that gamblers on con- 
viction should be sent to jail and that the sheriff, or a con- 
stable, should “ sell as servants all such persons for the term 
of three months, the said officer giving three days’ notice of 
the time and place of sale?”’ No white slavery in the South! 

And what did the people of Ohio do to the men who, 
with Harrison, voted for the selling law? The man who 
brought the bill into the Ohio legislature was sent to the 
Senate of the United States; a man who, with Harrison, 
voted for the bill has twice been elected Governor of Ohio, 
and General Jackson appointed another a surveyor-general 
of the United States.* 

The great Whig document of the campaign, the pam- 
phlet that with Harrison Almanacs, Tippecanoe Text Books, 
and Tippecanoe Song Books, and lives of Harrison and 
Tyler, found its way into every log cabin, and was carried 
in the saddlebag of every Whig speaker on his circuit, was 


TERRE: RET“ Nanna eos ere ene ee ae ME Oe 


* The Northern Man with Southern Principles, and the Southern Man with 
American Principles; or a view of the comparative claims of Gen. William H. 
Harrison and Martin Van Buren, Esq., candidates for the Presidency, to the sup- 
port of Citizens of the Southern States, 1840, pp. 21-26. 

A Complete Refutation of the charges against General Harrison of voting to 
sell white men for debt, 1840. 
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a speech of Charles Ogle, in the House of Representatives, on 
“The Royal Splendor of the President’s Palace.” * Ogle’s 
description of this palace, ‘‘ as splendid as that of the Cesars, 
and as richly adorned as the proudest Asiatic mansion’; of 
the garden with its rare plants, shrubs, and parterres in the 
style of the Royal Gardens in England; of the men, paid 
with the people’s money, to spend their time plucking up, by 
the roots, burdock and sheep sorrel; of the East Room, and 
the Blue Elliptical Saloon garnished with gilt mirrors big 
as a barn door, and with chairs that cost six hundred dollars 
a set, was read with astonishment at the fireside of many a 
plain farmer. Hoosiers, Suckers, Wolverines, and Buckeyes 
were asked what they thought of the democracy of a Presi- 
dent who slept on French bedsteads, walked on Royal Wilton 
carpets, and sat down on French tabourets; who ate his 
paté de foie gras and dinde desoussé from silver plates with 
forks of gold; who sipped soupe a la Reine with gold spoons 
from a silver tureen, and rode in a gilded maroon coach of 
British make, all in the style and fashion of those in which 
the richest nobles of England dashed along St. James 
Street, London.+ In vain did the Democratic press deny 
these charges. They were believed by the plain people 
everywhere. Harrison was the humble farmer, the Cincin- 
natus of the West, living in a log cabin and cultivating his 
own land with his own hands, and Van Buren the aristocrat 
living in a palace, using silver plates and gold spoons, and 
riding in an English coach with a haughty sneer on his 
countenance. 

As the autumn came on Whig enthusiasm rose higher 
and higher. Half the population quit work to attend con- 


* Speech of Charles Ogle, April 16, 1840, National Intelligencer, July 25, 1840. 
+ The Log Cabin Song: 
“Let Van from his coolers of silver drink wine, 

And lounge on his cushioned settee ; 

Our man on his buckeye bench can recline 

Content with hard cider is he! 

Then a shout for each freeman, a shout for each State, 

To the plain, honest husbandman true, 

And this be our motto—the motto of Fate, 

Hurrah! for old Tippecanoe.” 
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ventions, march in procession, go to monster mass-meetings, 
harvest-homes, and picnics, there to be amused by the famous 
Whig orators and sing “Tippecanoe and Tyler, too” ! 
With more truth than rhetoric did a Whig speaker say that 
the fisherman left his nets, the mechanic his tools, and the 
farmer his plow standing in the furrow, that he might bear 
his part in the great work of reform. Never had such gath- 
erings of men, and even women, been seen in the land. The 
anniversary of the battle of Fort Meigs was celebrated in 
May by a gathering of twenty-five thousand sovereign 
people on the field of battle. They came on foot, on horse- 
back, by steamboat, in conveyances of every sort, and camped 
for days on the field. Thousands lodged in tents, which, 
with their provisions, they had brought with them. Every 
wagon, every buggy, and there were hundreds of them, every 
sort of temporary shelter, from the half-faced camp to the 
log cabin, was filled with lodgers. Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and New York were represented. 
On the evening before the meeting a sham siege was given 
by troops stationed within and about the Fort. Next morn- 
ing Harrison was escorted from Perrysburg to the Fort by 
an immense crowd on foot, and for an hour spoke in defertse 
of his military reputation. 

But the Fort Meigs gathering was a small affair to those 
held in the autumn. Weeks were spent in preparation. 
For days before the meeting long lines of covered wagons 
with provisions and sleeping accommodations blocked the 
roads. To the great southwestern convention at Nashville, 
in August, came delegates from fourteen States, bearing ban- 
ners inscribed with mottoes, pictures of log cabins, and of 
old Tip. One delegation rolled along a huge ball which had 
been used in a Zanesville parade. On such occasions every 
Whig householder in the town where the meeting was held 
put out of a window or fastened to his roof an American flag, 
to show that his latchstring was out and lodging free to any 
visiting Whig. The anniversary of the battle of Lake Erie 
was the occasion of a monster meeting at Dayton, to which 
Harrison came attended, from place to place, by an immense 
escort that grew in numbers as it marched along. At Ur- 
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bana ‘‘ acres of people assembled ” to greet and welcome him. 
“‘ Every avenue and street was full, the fields were full, and 
all was joy and curiosity.” From Urbana the procession 
went on to Dayton, where the “‘ body assembled covered ten 
acres by actual measurement.” * One hundred thousand are 
said to have been present. On the same anniversary a like 
jubilee was held at Bunker Hill. “ From the day when the 
Mayflower first landed our Pilgrim Fathers on the rocky and 
inhospitable coast of Plymouth to the present time,” said a 
Whig journal, in true Whig style, “ there never has, either 
in peace or in war, been witnessed such a mighty gathering 
of freemen as was yesterday displayed in the city.” + Sixty 
thousand at least, it was claimed, were present. Delegates 
from nineteen States, carrying banners, marched through the 
streets of Boston, and into Charlestown, and “ ascended the 
eminence consecrated by the blood of our patriotic fathers,” 
where speeches were made by Webster and the Whig ora- 
tors, and a Declaration of Principles adopted. These prin- 
ciples were a belief in the Constitution, public liberty, free 
speech, free press, and popular education. Not a word was 
said on the great issues of the day. The anniversary of Mac- 
donough’s victory on Lake Champlain was celebrated by both 
parties on the same day, the Whigs at Keesville and the Dem- 
ocrats at Plattsburg. A convention of Whig young men at 
Syracuse afforded an occasion for another procession and 
another gathering of sixty thousand men. 

With August came the State elections. In the West the 
Whigs carried Indiana and eleeted their Governor by ten 
thousand majority. Kentucky followed with a Whig ma- 
jority of over fifteen thousand. In North Carolina the 
Whigs gained a great majority in the legislature, made sure 
of two Whig Senators in place of the two Democrats who 
had resigned, and elected a Governor by eight thousand ma- 
jority. Illinois went Democratic. Vermont went Whig, 
and sent a solid Whig delegation to Congress. Next came 
Maine, where the Whigs elected a Governor, to the delight 


* Urbana Citizen, September 9, 1840. 
+ Boston Atlas, September 11, 1840, 
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of the party everywhere. “The Maine question,” it was said, 
“has now been put and earried. Maine is redeemed. Crow, 
Chapman, crow!” * and a new stanza was added to “ Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too.” + 

Six States, Georgia, Maryland, South Carolina, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, were to choose State officers 
and Congressmen during the first and second weeks of Octo- 
ber. Delaware, Maryland, and Georgia, which gave Van 
Buren majorities at the previous elections, now went Whig, 
or, in the language of the hour, were redeemed from the yoke 
of Van Burenism. 

In Ohio the Whigs rolled up a majority of seventeen 
thousand, elected their Governor, a Whig legislature, and 
twelve of the nineteen members of Congress. In New Jer- 
sey, where the broad-seal war raged hotly, the Whigs secured 
the Council and Assembly by a majority of more than three 
to one, made sure of a United States Senator and Gov- 
ernor, and carried the Counties of Cumberland and 
Middlesex, where the trouble which caused the broad-seal 
war began. Even in Pennsylvania important gains were 
made. 

That Harrison would be elected seemed scarcely possible 
to doubt, but that the Whigs would actually sweep the coun- 
try was not really expected by the most ardent Whigs. 
Electors of President and Vice-President were to be chosen 
at various dates between the close of October and the last 


* A Democratic editor in Indianapolis, writing to a friend in a neighboring 
county before the election, said: “I hear that thirty voters have turned to Harri- 
son in one neighborhood in your county. Write me if it is so and I will come 
down and address the people on the policy of the administration. Tell Chapman 
(the Democratic editor in that county) to crow. We have much to crow over.” 
After the election his words “Tell Chapman to Crow” passed into the political 
vocabulary of the time, and “Crow, Chapman, crow”’ became a favorite Whig cry. 


{ “Oh, have you heard the news from Maine, Maine, Maine, 
All honest and true? 
For Governor, Kent, and six thousand gain 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler, too. 
And with them we’ll beat little Van. 
Van, Van, Van is a used-up man 
And with them we'll beat little Van.” 
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of November.* But when it was known, on November ninth, 
that of eleven States heard from, New Hampshire alone had 
been carried for Van Buren, that Pennsylvania and New 
York had chosen Whig electors, and that Harrison was sure 
of one hundred and fifty-three electoral votes, even the Dem- 
ocratic journals conceded that Harrison was elected, and the 
Whig press burst forth in expressions of wild delight. At 
last, it was said, the reign of folly, corruption, and misrule 
is over. What a debt of gratitude do we owe to the Great 
Disposer of Human Destinies, for the blessing He has vouch- 
safed to bestow on us. ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God who only 
doeth wondrous things. And blessed be His glorious name 
forever, and let the whole earth be filled with His glory.” + 

As the election news came in from the West and the 
South it was little more than announcements of successive 


* State. Date of Election, No. of Electors. 
Pennsylvania... './ as <0 e530 Oct. 80th 30 
GHIA Calis ein Salo ahe a etna a ea sale Oct. 30th 21 
Connecticut ye ois ore Nov. 2d 8 
Rhode Island ..... Dee te Nov. 2d 4 
Maine AC sciealt sire aie Noy. 2d 10 
New Hampshire .......... Nov. 2d 7 
MAR UAEAS i) She pune sialpliel sw ol ayo Nov. 2d 23 
WISSOURW Us alae bree sik sis Nov. 2d 4 
Tatar eee eee. Noy. 2d 5 
Aransas ite ia cinemas ss Nov. 2d 3 
CPeOr ei iit MA RY ids ae Nov. 2d 11 
Ri ervey snags ea dels Nov. 2d 9 
Kentek ys fin aaa es aks Nov. 2d 15 
Michigan iin in dele ciel lies Nov. 2d and 3d 8 
New Work wily iedoes edt Nov. 2d 8d and 4th 42 
Lowisiana yi ove Weare Nov. 3d 5 
Penhessee! hy iieu seisisie sk Ce Nov. 3d 15 
New iJ GTSCY) 45 ih '-/5 bi 0 5 plore Nov. 8d and 4th 8 
Missisgivpa very sd 'ysie'tc eh. Nov. 2d and 3d 4 
Massachusetts............ Nov. 9th 14 
Maryland oi au's wana alanis Nov. 9th 10 
Ala tania ies ire ie Nov. 9th 7 
AV Orne Gi cee a La Noy. 10th 7 
Delaware, se cp ace ola Nov. 10th 3 
North Carolina ........... Nov. 11th 11 
South Carolinas, s<ct).G'sae Legislature 11 


+ National Intelligencer, November 10, 1840. 
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Whig triumphs. By November eleventh it was known in 
the East that Michigan and Kentucky were in the Whig 
column, and by the thirteenth, that Massachusetts, Delaware, 
and Tennessee should be added to the list. Next came 
Louisiana and Mississippi. Vermont and North Carolina, 
and nineteen States, it was said, had pronounced sentence of 
condemnation on Van Buren. To the Van Buren column, 
meantime, were added Virginia and Missouri, and the returns 
stood two hundred and thirty-four electoral votes for Har- 
rison and thirty-four for Van Buren. Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Illinois were then in doubt, and in South Carolina elect- 
ors had not been chosen; but each chose Van Buren electors 
and raised his electoral vote to sixty, and the number of 
States he carried to seven. 

On the second Wednesday in December the electoral col- 
leges met in all the States. In Virginia one Democratic 
elector voted for James K. Polk for Vice-President; in South 
Carolina the entire college voted for Littleton W. Tazewell; 
in the other Van Buren States the votes were cast for Rich- 
ard M. Johnson for Vice-President. 

Stung by defeat the Democratic press from one end of 
the country to the other now gave vent to its disappointment 
in an outburst of unseemly rage. “ The standard bearer of 
the Federalist and Abolition party,” it was said, “ has been 
elected, if the process by which this has been brought about 
may be called an election. It wasa hollow mockery, a result 
produced not by the action of the popular will, but in 
spite of it.” * 

“For the first time in the history of the Republic the © 
power of money has triumphed over intelligence. Democracy 
has been beaten by a new description of voters, some having 
flesh and bones and others mere men of straw. The former 
raked and scraped from the jails and penitentiaries had been 
gathered at the log-cabin rendezvous and organized for action. 
The latter were the pipe layers, the illegal voters, the fraud- 
ulent voters trained to perpetuate fraud by voting twice, 
changing their names and dress, going to different polls, put- 
ting in two votes and using every device the ingenuity of 


* The Globe, November 9, 1840. 
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man could devise.* The Bourbons are restored! Let the 
people, the real betrayed people, prepare for the new reign 
of terror that is approaching. For the first time since the 
adoption of the Constitution a Democratic President has been 
defeated when placed before the people. Painful and morti- 
fying as the reflection is to the mind of every true patriot, 
discouraging as it must be to the advocates of popular liberty, 
fatal as it may be to the stability of our Government, we 
trust in Heaven that the obsequiousness to wealth that has 
marked the conduct of those who have turned the scale 
against us will not become habitual with any great portion 
of the true people. As a lover of freedom and good order, 
an ardent advocate of the supremacy of sober thought over 
noise and senseless mummery, we sincerely hope the political 
buffoonery of 1840 will ever stand, solitary and alone, on the 
page of history, a damning stain on the brow of Federalism. 
No more may the world see coons, cabins, and cider usurp 
the place of principles, nor doggerel verse elicit a shout 
while reason is passed by with a sneer.t Our contempt is in- 
creased for Federal Whiggery and its election paraphernalia. 
We detest its principles, scorn its treachery, and defy its 
power. Does it follow that because a majority of the elect- 
ors have declared against the candidates of the Democratic 
party, the principles of Federalism are correct? Can suc- 
cess sanctify error or transform wrong into right? injustice 
into equity, falsehood into truth, special privileges into equal- 
ity, or aristocracy into Democracy? Far, very far from it. 
Had we been beaten, in a fair field, by such men as Webster 
or Clay, by manly argument, we should feel but half the 
mortification we do at being beaten by such a man as Har- 
rison. And in such a fashion! We have been sung down, 
lied down, drunk down.” ¢ 

“The contest of 1840,” said a Whig journal, “is over. 
The victory is won. The people are free again. Our Repub- 
lican institutions are redeemed from the grasp of tyrants. 
Let the people, the whole people, rejoice.” * “The morn of 
a real political reformation is at hand. We hail the election 


® The Globe, November 11, 1840. + New Era, November 9, 1840. 
¢ Wheeling Times. * Lexington (Virginia) Gazette. 
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of General Harrison as a most auspicious assurance of the 
future prosperity and happiness of our country. The sagac- 
ity and virtue of the American people are not mere empty 
names.” * At length we can confidently congratulate the 
friends of reform, lovers of law and order, supporters of Con- 
stitutional Government, on the success of the great cause of 
civil liberty in this country.” + “The nation is redeemed. 
The sun has set on Martin Van Buren and risen in all its 
moral splendor on William Henry Harrison. The con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished has been gratified.” + 
“ The arrogant party which, but a short time since, set itself 
above all sympathy with the people, declared that the Govy- 
ernment was bound only to take care of itself and that the 
people must take care of themselves, is now a miserable 
minority.” * “We confidently believe that General Harri- 
son will realize the wishes and expectations of the real Whigs 
and his true friends; that he will serve but one term, will not 
remove honest and competent men from office for party rea- 
son, will not appoint members of Congress to office, nor 
permit the patronage of the Government to interfere with 
the freedom of elections.”’* “The élection is a great 
triumph of principle over power, of liberty over despotism, 
of right and justic over wrong and oppression, of prosperity 
and happiness over fearful and widespread ruin and desola- 
tion. A great people have placed their seal of condemnation 
upon a band of the most desperate, aspiring, and unprin- 
cipled demagogues that ever graced the annals of despotism, 
a band of bold and reckless innovators calling themselves 
the democracy of the land, at whose head was Martin Van 
Buren, a monarchist in principle, a tyrant and a despot in 
practice.” “It is not to be expected that a victory so 
important in its results, so signal and complete, should be 
passed over without public demonstrations of joy. itis 
right that we should rejoice; but let us rejoice like men and 
Christians,” ¥ 


* Savannah Republican. + Bangor Whig. 
t Providence Journal. #* New Haven Register. 
“ Green River (Kentucky) Gazette. § Toledo Blade. 


} Newark Gazette. 
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“For two years past,” said a newspaper which claimed to 
be neutral, “ the most ordinary operations of business have 
been neglected and President-making has become every citi- 
zen’s chief concern. The result being uncertain, some have 
been afraid to engage in new enterprises, others have retired 
from business, others have not dared to prosecute their busi- 
ness with the old vigor. Millions of dollars will now change 
hands on election bets; millions of days have been taken from 
useful labor to listen to stump orators, and millions more to 
build log cabins, erect hickory poles, and march in ridiculous, 
degrading, mob-creating processions; millions of dollars have 
been wasted in soul and body destroying intemperance, in 
paying demagogues for preaching treason and bribing knaves 
to commit perjury and cast fraudulent votes. However 
high the hopes inspired by the election of General Harrison 
they will prove to be delusive. A national bank cannot be 
created; the sub-treasury cannot be repealed; the momentary 
expansion and speculation which the hope of these measures 
will create will be quickly followed by contraction, by ruin, 
and the prostration of the speculators.” * 


* Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
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CHAPTER LXxX. 
THE QUARREL WITH TYLER. 


A weex after the meetings of the electoral colleges, and 
while the Whigs were still rejoicing over their signal tri- 
umph, both Houses of Congress secured quorums and listened 
to the reading of the President’s message. After the usual 
summary of our foreign relations Van Buren passed in re- 
view the financial history of the country since the day he 
became President. He congratulated the people on the sound 
state of their finances and on the success with which embar- 
rassments, seemingly insurmountable, had been overcome, 
and pointed with pride to the fact that, despite the distribu- 
tion of the surplus revenue, the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, and the evil which sprang from an excess of commerce 
and banking; despite the loss of two and a half millions of 
revenue by two reductions in rates under the tariff of 1833; 
despite the expenditure of five millions under the Cherokee 
treaty, and of fourteen millions on the Seminole war, and 
three millions on public buildings, every demand on the Goy- 
ernment at home or abroad had been promptly met without 
resort to additional taxation, or the creation of a dollar of 
permanent debt. 

Freedom from debt led him to dwell at some length on 
the evils of a national debt; on the tendency of public secu- 
rities to concentrate in the coffers of foreign capitalists; on 
the pretext which this afforded foreigners to scrutinize our 
domestic affairs, if not actually to meddle in them; and on 
the inevitable tendency of a national debt to grow in volume, 
foster extravagance, and lead to oppressive taxation. He re- 
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stated his opposition to a national bank, praised the working | 
of the independent treasury system, and congratulated his 
fellow citizens that the Government was no longer dependent 
on corporate bodies either in raising, collecting, safe-keeping, 
or distributing the public revenue. 

A steady adherence to the wise policy which had pro- 
duced such happy results, when aided by judicious State 
legislation, and the thrift, enterprise, and perseverance of 
the people, could not fail to bring to the whole country solid 
and lasting prosperity. But it was for the people to decide 
whether the financial affairs of the Government should be 
administered according to this policy or carried back to that 
which in the past had produced the expansions and contrac- 
tions of the currency, the reckless abuse of credit from which 
the country had so deeply suffered. The choice, he hoped, 
would be wisely made. 

In the opinion of Clay the choice had been made, the 
people had spoken, and nothing now remained but for Con- 
gress to obey instantly. Before the session was forty-eight 
hours old he brought forward two Whig measures of much 
importance; the one, a resolution calling for full details as 
to the receipts of public-land sales since June twenty-eighth, 
1828; the other, a resolution that the act establishing the 
independent treasury ought to be repealed and that the Com- 
mittee on Finance be instructed to report a bill accordingly. 

It was not his intention, Clay said, when speaking on his 
resolution to repeal the sub-treasury act, to argue the ques- 
tion. He would as lief argue to a convicted criminal, with 
a rope about his neck and the cart about to leave his body, to 
prove to him that his conviction was according to law and 
justice, as to prove that the sub-treasury ought to be aban- 
doned. The nation wills the repeal of this measure, said he; 
the nation decrees the repeal of this measure, the nation com- 
mands the repeal of this measure, and the Representatives 
from nineteen States have been sent here instructed to repeal 
it. There might be disputes about some of the results of the 
election, but on one point it was impossible there could be 
any diversity of opinion, and that one point was that the 
nation, by one of the most tremendous majorities ever given 
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our annals, had decided against the sub-treasury measure. 
Lhe President might disregard this command; but he knew 
well that after March fourth, 1841, the sub-treasury would 
not last longer than a Congress could convene and a new 
President could sign a repeal bill. 

Wright, of New York, answered Clay. The Senator, he 
said, seemed deeply impressed with the results of the election. 
Yet there had never before been a time when the dominant 
party declared no principles, avowed no measures, had no 
policy. How had the Senator ascertained that the result of 
the late election was a condemnation of the sub-treasury? If 
the result could be claimed to prove anything, it proved that 
they were to take down the splendid edifice in which they 
sat and erect a log cabin in its place; that instead of the rich 
draperies and valuable pictures before them, they should hang 
around the chamber coon skins, cat skins, and other trophies 
of the chase. Against the popular decision made at the late 
election he should not utter one word; but he was not ready 
to admit that the popular voice had condemned the sub- 
treasury, and called on Clay to state what he proposed to put 
in its place, a question to which Clay replied, “ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” To the charge of Wright 
that the party was without principles, Clay asked if the Sen- 
ator did not know that Whigs were against the sub-treasury, 
against the extravagance of the downfallen administration, 
against the fearful usurpations of executive power, and in 
favor of retrenchment, economy, and a sound currency. 

Calhoun declared the real issue was the sub-treasury or 
another bank of the United States. That question he would 
not argue. The country had been greatly excited. There 
ought to be a calm that the people might think over the whole 
affair. When General Harrison came into office it would be 
time enough to debate the issue. Another Senator moved, as 
a substitute for Clay’s resolutions, a set which declared that 
the financial policy of the fathers as embodied in the acts 
of July thirty-first and September second, 17 89, was in strict 
accordance with the principles of the Constitution, that in a 
long series of public acts these principles had been departed 
from, that it had at last been restored by the sub-treasury law, 
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and ought to be adhered to, and that the Government ought 
to collect no more taxes than were absolutely necessary to an 
economical administration of affairs, ought not to loan its 
money to corporations, and ought to receive and pay as 
money nothing but that which is made legal tender by the 
Constitution. 

The resolution of Clay was then laid on the table, and, 
when a month later he moved to take it up, the motion was 
lost by a majority of one, and the resolution laid on the table 
by a majority of two. 

Clay’s resolution regarding the public lands, which he in- 
tended should be followed by another ditebeuen bill, was 
at once met by Benton, who offered what the Democrats 
named, The Log Cabin Bill. It provided that after its pas- 
sage, every head of a family, every widow, every single man 
over the age of eighteen, who should make a permanent 
settlement on any of the public lands, surveyed or unsur- 
veyed, and should inhabit and improve the same, “ and raise 
a log cabin thereon,” should be entitled to a preémption of 
one-quarter section, to be paid for at the minimum price. 
Clay, of Alabama, followed this with a bill providing for the 
reduction and graduation of the price of public land, and the 
issue between the distribution policy and the settling policy 
was distinctly raised. 

The great feature of The Log Cabin Bill was that it pro- 
posed to establish a “ permanent prospective preémption sys- 
tem.” Here was a radical departure from old-time policy, 
for never before had Congress enacted a preémption law 
which was not retrospective in operation, or was not limited 
as to time. But the proposed law was prospective, and was 
to run as long as a foot of the public domain existed, and 
proclaimed to the foreigner and the native, to the naturalized 
citizen or the just-landed alien, that the moment the Indian 
title to any portion of the public domain was extinguished, 
he or she might rush in and preémpt one hundred and 
sixty acres. 

During the debate on the merits of the bill the Whigs 
argued that if it became law it would encourage intrusion 
on the public lands; would give the right of preémption to 
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minors; would bestow on aliens the same rights and privi- 
leges that were enjoyed by native-born or naturalized citi- 
zens; and moved to recommit it with instructions to report 
it with amendments providing for a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands among the States. This 
attempt to destroy the bill by tacking on Clay’s plan of 
distribution aroused Calhoun, who moved, as an amendment, 
his bill of last session, which provided that all the public 
lands in nine States in the Mississippi Valley, save certain 
reservations for forts, dockyards, and arsenals, should, on 
the thirtieth of June, 1842, be ceded to the States within 
whose limit they were; that they should be sold by the re- 
ceiving States, and that fifty per cent of the money obtained 
from such sales should be paid to the United States. 

Three plans for disposing of the public domain were thus 
before the Senate: that of Benton for the establishment of a 
permanent prospective preémption system; that of Clay for 
the sale of the lands, and the distribution of the proceeds; 
and that of Calhoun for the cession of the lands in nie 
States to the States in which they were. 

To the advocates of cession the plan of Calhoun seemed 
far the best of all, and the only one that could put at rest 
the long-vexed question of the disposal of the public lands. 
It would, they said, reduce the patronage of the Government 
by relieving it of a host of officeholders, shorten the sessions 
of Congress by lessening the business one-third, put the new 
States on the same footing with the old by removing their 
dependence on the Federal Government, which owned two- 
thirds of the territory within their bounds, and, what was 
quite as important, would end the long dispute between the 
new States and the old over the disposition to be made of 
the public domain. 

Compared with the distribution bill the merits of the 
cession bill were equally conspicuous. The one applied to 
the whole region from the Allegheny Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean, the other to the nine new States; the one 
provided for a gift to the States of the proceeds of all the 
public-land sales, the other for a conditional sale of but one- 
sixth of the public domain; the one would not bring a cent to 
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the federal treasury, the other would yield a revenue, small 
in amount, but not to be despised. Argument was in vain ; 
the amendments were rejected and the bill passed and went 
to the House, where it never came up for consideration. 

The refusal of the Senate to consider the question of the 
repeal of the Independent Treasury Act; the rejection of 
Clay’s plan for a distribution of the land sales; the passage 
by it of the Log Cabin Bill; the fact that on July first the 
screw, as it was said, would turn again and the Government 
demand the payment of one-half of all duties, taxes, imports, 
and land sales, in specie; and the existence of a deficit for 
which the Democrats would make no other provision than to 
authorize another issue of due-bills or treasury notes; all 
these things now forced to the front the question of an extra 
session. 

On this the great Whig journals were divided. Some ob- 
jected to the cost it would entail on the already depleted 
treasury; some pointed out that in many States special elec- 
tions of Representatives to the next Congress would have 
to be held. Others believed that the people had decided the 
question; had willed a change of administration, a change of 
policy, a change in the measures of Government; that such 
a change could be carried out only by a Whig President 
and Congress, and that unless carried out as speedily as pos- 
sible after the fourth of March the effect would be to con- 
tinue the administration of Van Buren till the early months 
of 1842. ; 

In Congress a small body of Whigs were opposed to a 
special session, and voted for the bill authorizing the issue 
of treasury notes, in the hope that it would provide the ad- 
ministration with sufficient means to carry on the Govern- 
ment till December. But Clay was determined that his 
favorite policy should be put into effect without delay, and 
by the middle of February it was generally admitted that a 
called session was necessary, and that the blame for this 
should be laid on the Democrats. 

In the closing days of Van Buren’s term the President 
and the Senate were guilty of some appointments which the 
Whigs declared came with an ill grace from the followers 
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of Jefferson. That great man had complained bitterly of 


the midnight judges appointed by John Adams in the last 


hours of his term, had treated the offices as vacant, had 
ignored the appointees, and had withheld their commissions. 
But now, after a lapse of forty years, when the party which 
Jefferson had led to victory was about to lay down the reins 
of Government, a Democratic President repeated the politi- 
eal tactics for which Jefferson had condemned Adams. 

On the morning of February twenty-fifth Justice Bar- 
bour, of the Supreme Court, was found dead in his bed by 
a servant who went to summon him to breakfast. According 
to the principles laid down by Jefferson the vacancy thus 
created should have been left for Harrison to fill. But the 
dead Justice had not been committed to his grave when Van 
Buren nominated, as his successor, Peter V. Daniel, of Vir- 
ginia. No action was taken by the Senate till the evening 
of March second, when the nomination came up for consid- 
eration, and confirmation was bitterly opposed by the Whigs. 
They would, it was said, have consented to the appointment 
of such a Democrat as Henry St. George Tucker or John Y. 
Mason; but to that of such a bitter partisan, such a narrow- 
minded, party-warped man as Daniel, never. A motion was 
therefore made to postpone consideration till the next day, 
when confirmation could easily have been defeated by talk- 
ing till midnight, at which hour, according to usage, the 
term of the twenty-sixth Congress would end. This was 
defeated, as was a motion to refer the matter to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, whereupon, finding the Democrats de- 
termined to act at once, Clay took up his hat and, bidding 
the President pro tem a formal good night, marched out of 
the chamber followed by all the Whig Senators save two. 

There was then no quorum; so the sergeant-at-arms was 
sent in search of the absentees, and to summon the Whigs 
to return. The latter refused; but about midnight a bare 
quorum was secured with the help of the two Whigs who 
remained, and the nomination of Daniel was confirmed.* 

Another midnight judge was Philemon Dickerson. More 


* Journal of the Senate. Appendix. The Globe, March 5, 1841. The Log 
Cabin, March 13, 1841, 
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than a year and a half before this time the bench of the 
District Court of New Jersey having become vacant, Van 
Buren wished to appoint Dickerson to the judgeship. But 
his election to Congress, under the decision of the House 
in the Broad-Seal War, made it necessary that he should 
hold his seat, and the place was given to his brother Mahlon 
to keep for him. On the last day but one of Van Buren’s 
term Mahlon Dickerson accordingly resigned; the Presi- 
dent at once nominated Philemon, the Senate promptly con- 
firmed him, and March third, a few hours before the end 
of the session, he resigned his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

At noon on the following day Harrison and Tyler were 
sworn into office with all the customary mummery. The 
streets were gay with flags, a long procession accompanied 
the President and the President elect to the east portico of 
the Capitol, where, in the presence of a crowd of joyous 
Whigs and expectant officeseekers, Harrison read his in- 
augural, 

Of all the inaugural addresses ever delivered from that 
historic spot that to which the people listened on the fourth 
of March, 1841, is the most curious. The duty of revising 
it fell on Webster, of whom the story is told that on return- 
ing to his lodgings after finishing the task, the mistress of 
the house remarked that he looked tired, and asked if any- 
thing had happened. ‘“ You would think that something had 
happened,” said Webster, “if you knew what I have done. 
IT have killed seventeen Roman proconsuls.” 

Many old Romans, however, managed to escape, and 
enough was said concerning the doings and opinions of 
Roman consuls and Roman citizens, of the first Roman Em- 
peror, of Cesar and the Roman Knight, of Octavius, An- 
tony, Brutus, the Curtii, the Decii, Camillus, and the Scipios, 
of the leading States of Greece, and of the Helvetic con- 
federacy, to make the inaugural a striking illustration of the 
sort of classic learning so fashionable when Harrison was 
young. Mingled with these allusions were re-statements of 
his views on such old issues as the one term, limitation of 
the powers of the Executive, the proper exercise of the veto, 
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and an exclusively metallic currency. But the living issues 
in which the people felt a deep concern were passed un- 
noticed. Not a word was said for or against an extra ses- 
sion, a national bank, or on the proper means of restoring 
the currency to soundness. On the independent treasury, 
the public lands, assumption of State debts, a general bank- 
rupt law, the tariff, and our relations with Great Britain, the 
President was silent. Abolitionists, indeed, were told that 
the attempt of citizens of one State to control the domestic 
institutions of another could end in nothing save disunion, 
violence, and civil war; but no other of the grave topics be- 
fore the people received attention. 

The inaugural ceremonies over, the Senate met in ex- 
ecutive session and confirmed the appointments, and the 
struggle for office became fiercer than ever. Harrison be- 
gan the formation of his cabinet by tendering the Department 
of State to Clay, and when it was declined, offered Webster 
a choice of the State Department or the Treasury, and the 
former was chosen. Thomas Ewing was then selected to be 
Secretary of the Treasury, John Bell to be Secretary of War, 
John J. Crittenden to be Attorney-General, and Francis 
Granger, Postmaster-General, an appointment made, the 
Democrats declared, in recognition of the support which the 
Abolitionists had given to the Whig ticket. 

The new Secretaries having taken office the distribution 
of the spoils began. For years past the opposition party had 
bitterly denounced “ proscription,” and had called loudly for 
some restraint on the power of removal. But the election 
had no sooner been decided than every leader of influence 
in the Whig party was beset with demands for office. Clay, 
who refused to make any nominations, declared that if there 
were forty-eight hours in a day he would not have time 
enough to attend to all the applicants.* Bell, early in Jan- 
uary, was overwhelmed with “the increasing tide of appli- 
cations from new quarters that daily beat against” his 
“ears.” + Orittenden wrote that nothing short “ of a mira- 


* Clay to Brooke, February 5, 1841. Private Correspondence, p. 451. 
+ Bell to Governor Letcher, January 13, 1841. Coleman’s Life of J. J. Crit- 
tenden-_ vol. i, p. 136. 
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cle could so multiply our offices and patronage as to enable 
us to feed the hungry crowd that are pressed upon us.” * A 
serious effort, however, was made to feed them, and collectors 
of customs, surveyors of the ports, postmasters, land agents, 
keepers of lighthouses, marshals, and district attorneys were 
removed by scores.t 

While the Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster- 
General, and the Attorney-General were thus contending 
with hungry officeseekers, Harrison issued a proclamation, 
summoning Congress to meet in extra session on the last Mon- 
day in May, and bade Webster request the heads of depart- 
ments to notify all officeholders that partisan interference 
with State or Federal elections, or the payment of contribu- 
tions, or assessments on salaries for party or election pur- 
poses, would be good ground for removal from office. 

One week from the day on which this circular was issued 
Harrison was stricken with pneumonia, and early on the 
morning of April fourth he died. 

Never before in our history had a President died in office, 
and a Vice-President been called to assume the duties of the 
Executive. The situation was new, and for a time some 
doubt existed as to what Tyler should be called. The Sec- 
retaries, when officially announcing the death of the Presi- 
ident, addressed him as Vice-President; { John Quincy 
Adams declared that he should be called “ Vice-President 
acting as President’’; Clay referred to him as nothing better 
than Regent; but the press and the people regarded him as 
President, and such he called himself. 

The question which concerned both parties, however, was 
what sort of a Whig President Tyler would be. ‘“ The sum- 
mer now upon us,” it was said, “ bids fair to be one that will 
long be remembered in our annals. The death of Harrison; 
the accession of Tyler; the called session; the first meeting 
of a Whig Congress; the message of the President and the 


* Crittenden to Governor Letcher, March 14, 1841. Coleman’s Life of J. J. 
Crittenden, vol. i, p. 140. 

+ The Globe gives a whole page in several issues to the publication of a list 
of the removed. 

¢ Globe, April 5,1841. Tyler was not in Washington when the President died. 
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Report of the Secretary of the Treasury developing the 
policy of the new administration; the probable action of 
Congress on the great questions of the tariff, the public 
lands, the bankruptcy bill, and the currency, cannot fail to 
make the summer of 1841 a memorable one.” 

And what, it was asked, will be the attitude of Tyler 
toward these great public issues? “John Tyler,” said the 
Democratic journals, “is a Virginian; a man with principles 
he dare avow and dare maintain, and these principles are the 
opposite of those entertained by Webster. On the issue of 
bank or no bank Tyler has ever been ultrademocratic. He 
opposed the second bank through all its existence, voted for 
the sciare facias in 1819, and sustained the veto in 1832. On 
the tariff and internal improvements he has gone with his 
party and beyond his party. Of the land bill he has been a 
steady opponent; and he has been the enemy of the paper sys- 
tem, and of abolition, and is against proscription. But he is 
surrounded by a cabinet opposed to him at every point. To 
be consistent, he will have to veto every measure for which 
the extra session is called. If he does he will have to rely on 
Jackson and Van Buren Democracy to sustain his vetoes of 
the tariff, the bank, and the land bills. What will he do? 
Will he throw himself into the arms of the Whigs, retain 
the present cabinet, and take council of the Federalists 
Badger and Webster; or will he rally round his ancient 
faith, and uphold the strict construction of the Constitution 
and the State-Right principles of Virginia? We know not; 
but this we do know, that no man now enjoys a greater 
opportunity for distinguishing himself than John Tyler. 
What a spectacle would be presented if some proud and prin- 
cipled Virginian, fixed in his faith, stern in his principles, 
iron in his nerves, some man like George Mason, or the high- 
minded and determined John Tyler, Sr., were, at this 
momentous era, to be placed at the head of affairs! How 
would such a spirit stamp itself on the age, by guarding the 
Constitution, preserving the Union, and saving the people 
from the usurpation of a moneyed monster. Is it highly im- 
probable, therefore, that the day is near when there will be 
a reorganization of the cabinet, and a new policy of Govern- 
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ment developed? Let him but take his own stand, let him 
not be deluded by the insinuating suggestion that he may 
catch the mantle of Elijah; let him but put into action the 
Democratic principles which first brought him into favor in 
the old Dominion; let him not be the mere mouthpiece of 
the giant of Hartford convention Federalism, and John Ty- 
ler cannot fail to be respected. ” * 

While the Democratic journals were thus advising Tyler 
as to the course he should pursue, he issued an address to the 
people, and vaguely stated his views. He was for rigid econ- 
omy in public expenditures, and the abolition of all sine- 
cures, for a complete separation of the purse and the sword, 
the regulation of the patronage of the Executive, and would 
remove no faithful incumbent, except for active partisanship. 
He would sanction any measure of Congress having for its 
object the restoration of a sound currency. 

While still in ignorance of this address Clay wrote to Tyler 
for an expression of views on the current issues, and was told 
that it was not to be expected that the President should 
come before Congress with matured plans of public policy 
with regard to deeply interesting and intricate subjects. But 
the repeal of the sub-treasury act, additional burdens for the 
relief of the Treasury, and the defense of the country against 
invasion should undoubtedly receive immediate attention. 
There, he thought, legislation might stop; but it was for 
Congress to decide whether other measures should receive 
attention. If the annual appropriation for rivers and har- 
bors was abandoned he would favor a distribution of the 
proceeds of sales of the public land. A bank he would not 
have urged prematurely, for the public mind was in a state 
of great uneasiness with regard to it. He would submit 
nothing to Congress on this subject, but would leave it to its 
own action. If Clay saw no force in his objections to the 
consideration of the bank question at the present time, then 
he wished him to consider if he could not so frame a bank 
as to remove all constitutional objections. + 


* Globe, Richmond Enquirer, New York Herald. 
+ Tyler to Clay, April 30, 1841. Letters and Time of the Tylers. L. G. Tyler, 
Vol. III, pp. 93-94. 
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There were other matters, however, with which the in- 
coming administration would have to deal that were far 
more serious than the repeal of the sub-treasury act, the 
distribution of the land sales, the question of a national bank, 
or a revision of the tariff. Our relations with Great Britain 
had reached a crisis, and to more than one impartial observer 
the two powers seemed on the verge of war. The ill feeling 
produced by the long-standing dispute over the northeastern 
boundary, over the unatoned outrage on the Caroline, over 
the conduct of the British in Oregon, had been greatly in- 
flamed, during the last few months, by the searching of our 
vessels on the African coast, by her unwarranted interfer- 
ence in the affair of the Amistad, and by her summary de- 
mand for the immediate release of a British subject who had 
fallen into the clutches of the law. 

In the summer of 1839 Lieutenant-Commander Gedney, 
when off the eastern end of Long Island in the United States 
ship Washington, observed a suspicious-looking schooner 
lying in shore, stood in to examine her, and seeing horses, 
wagons, and a crowd of people on the beach, and a boat 
passing to and fro between the vessel and the shore, he seized 
her as a smuggler. 

The vessel proved to be the Spanish schooner Amistad, 
which left Havana late in June, bound for Guanaja near 
Porto Principe, with negro slaves, some merchandise, and 
two white passengers. When four days out the negroes rose, 
murdered the captain and three of the crew, and took pos- 
session of the vessel, but spared Pedro Montes and José Ruiz, 
owners of the slaves, on condition that they sailed the ship 
to Africa. 

Then began a remarkable voyage. When the sun or the 
moon was shining Montes sailed the ship eastward, but when 
neither sun nor moon was visible he sailed northward. After 
beating about in this way in the Bermuda channel, and stop- 
ping at St. Andrews and the Green Keys, the Amistad came 
in sight of the Long Island coast, hovered off it for a few 
days and then put to sea, and during two months sailed back 
and forth, going eastward when the navigator had to, west- 
ward when he could. Again and again she was sighted, 
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and on one occasion a schooner remained twenty-four hours 
lashed alongside. About the middle of August the Amistad 
had come so far westward that she was hailed by pilot boats 
from New York City. Once more forced to go eastward 
the Amistad made Montauk light, and was steered for 
it in the hope of running ashore. But the tide swept 
her up the sound to the place where the Washington over- 
hauled her. 

The negroes on board were seized, those on the beach 
were forced to come aboard, and the Amistad was taken into 
New London. An express was sent to the United States 
Marshal at New Haven, the District J udge was informed, 
a judicial investigation was held on board the Washington, 
and the negro leader, Cinque, and thirty-eight followers 
charged with piracy were committed for trial before the 
Circuit Court, to be held at Hartford in September. Three 
girls and a cabin boy were sent to the county jail, there to be 
held as witnesses. 

As yet the negroes had been without counsel; but, at 
a meeting of a few Abolitionists in New York, a com- 
mittee was appointed to collect money, employ counsel, 
find an interpreter, and look after the case of the African 
captives. An interpreter was obtained by Professor Gibbs, 
who visited a British armed brig, lying in New York Harbor 
with a number of slavers she had captured off the coast of 
Africa, and on the brig found two men whom he thought 
spoke the language of the captives. With the permission of 
the commanding officer they were taken to New Haven, 
where, to the delight of the committee, they had no diffi- 
culty in speaking with the prisoners. 

The question of the status of the blacks, meantime, was 
growing complicated. Lieutenants Gedney and Meade 
promptly libeled the schooner and cargo for salvage. The 
Spanish minister demanded that the Amistad, with every 
article found on board at the time of capture, be delivered 
to her owners; asserted that no tribunal in the United States 
had a right to hold Spanish subjects for crimes committed on 
a Spanish vessel, in Spanish waters; and requested that the 
negroes be sent to Havana, and that, if any delay occurred 
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in the delivery of ship and slaves, the owners should be in- 
demnified.* 

The Marshal filed a libel in the District Court on behalf 
of the United States, alleging that the Africans were claimed 
by Spain, and that they had been illegally imported against 
the act of 1819. Captain Green, of Long Island, had put in 
a claim for salvage; Montes had filed a claim against part 
of the cargo and the three girls and the boy as his property; 
Ruiz had filed a libel for the rest of the property and the 
remainder of the slaves, and the heirs of the dead captain had 
laid claim to the schooner and part of the cargo. 

When the Circuit Court opened at Hartford the judge 
charged the jury that if the alleged crimes of murder and 
piracy had been committed, they were done on a Spanish 
vessel, and were not cognizable in our courts. The Circuit 
Court having adjourned, the District Court was opened, and 
the judge announced that to settle the question of jurisdic- 
tion he should send the United States Attorney in a 
revenue cutter to find out just where the capture of the 
Amistad took place, and that the Court would adjourn till 
November, and that the prisoners were remanded to the jail 
in New Haven. 

An adjournment of the District Court, when it met in 
November, carried the case over to January, 1840. When 
the case was about to come before the Court the Spanish 
minister applied to Secretary Forsyth for the use of a vessel 
in which to send the Africans to Cuba, in case the Court 
should decide in favor of the claim of the United States. 
That no time might be lost in getting the negroes out of the 
country the Secretary of the Navy, at the request of Forsyth, 
sent the schooner Grampus to anchor off New Haven.t Van 
Buren issued an executive order to the Marshal com- 
manding him to deliver the negroes to the commander of the 
Grampus,t and Forsyth bade the District Attorney see that 
the order of the President was carried into execution. “ Un- 


* Calderon to Forsyth, September 6, 1839. 
+ Executive Document 185, 26th Congress, Ist Session, p. 47. 
+ Ibid., p. 48. 
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less an appeal shall actually have been interposed, you are 
not to take it for granted that it will be interposed.” * 

When the decision was handed down it was the United 
States, and not the friends of the negroes, that appealed. 
After hearing argument the Court decided that the capture 
was made on the high seas, and that the Court had juris- 
diction; that Gedney was entitled to salvage on the vessel 
and goods, and that one-third of the appraised value would 
be sufficient. This brought up the question, May salvage 
be allowed on the slaves? His Honor held that there was no 
law either of the United States or of Connecticut by which 
a title could be given to the slaves, that they could not be 
sold, and that their value in the district of Connecticut was 
not one cent. ‘The claim of Green that he had taken pos- 
session of the vessel was next dismissed, whereupon the 
Court took up the question, Shall the slaves be delivered to 
the Spanish Government on the demand of her minister as 
the property of Montes and Ruiz? If not, what shall the 
Government of the United States do with them? His Honor 
found that the law of Spain forbade the importation of ne- 
groes from Africa into Cuba; that the negroes in question, 
save one, had been imported contrary to this law, were there- 
fore free, and not the property of Spanish subjects. The 
boy, Antonio, being a Creole, born in Spain, should be re- 
stored under the treaty of 1795. As to what should be done 
with the others an Act of Congress, passed March 8, 1819, 
required that the President should send them back to Africa, 
and so it was ordered.+ 

From this decision the United States District Attorney 
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* Forsyth to Holabird, January 12, 1840. 

t The African Captives. Trial of the Prisoners of the Amistad on the Writ 
of Habeas Corpus, before the Circuit Court of the United States, for the District 
of Connecticut, September Term, 1839, 

Executive Document 185, 26th Congress, 1st Session, Africans taken in the 
Amistad. 

A history of the Amistad captives, also an account of The Trials had on their 
cases before the District and Circuit Courts of the United States for the District 
of Connecticut, Jno. W. Barber, 1840. 

Discussion of the decisions of the Courts appear in the National Intelligencer, 
November 22; December 9, 13, 1839; January 10, 1840. 
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appealed. But the Circuit Court which sat at New Haven, 
in April, approved the decision of the District Judge pro 
forma, in order that a final appeal might be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which was to sit at 
Washington, in January, 1841. Great Britain now inter- 
fered, and through her minister informed Forsyth that her 
Majesty’s Government was well aware that the negroes were 
imported into Cuba, from Africa, in a Portuguese ship in 
the summer of 1839; that they were purchased at Havana 
as slaves, by Ruiz and Montes, and were put on board the 
Amistad as slaves to be carried to another port of Cuba, a 
most unlawful act. Twenty years back Spain, in compliance 
with her treaty of 1817, forbade the importation of 
negro slaves into any part of her dominions. Moreover, the 
United States and Great Britain, by the treaty of Ghent, 
had agreed to use their best endeavors to suppress the Afri- 
can slave trade. Her Majesty’s Government hoped, there- 
fore, since these unfortunate Africans had been thrown into 
the hands of the United States, that the President would 
take such measures as should secure to them the liberty to 
which, without doubt, they were entitled.* 

Forsyth, regarding the note as prompted by benevolence, 
under which aspect alone, he said, could it be entertained by 
the United States, reminded Fox that the President had 
neither the power nor the disposition to control the proceed- 
ings of the courts, and hinting that the slaves would probably 
be delivered to Spain and taken back to Cuba, referred him 
to that country as the place “ where a full opportunity will 
be presented to the Government of her Majesty, the Queen 
of Great Britain, to appeal to treaty stipulations.” 

In this supposition Forsyth was mistaken. The case 
came on in February. John Quincy Adams defended the 
negroes, and Justice Story delivered the opinion of the Court, 
which sustained the lower Court in all points save one. 
The negroes, it decreed, need not be returned to Africa. 

At any other time the note of the British minister, ap- 
pealing to the President to interfere in a matter before a 


* Fox to Forsyth, January 20, 1841, 
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court, extraordinary as it was, would have called forth little 
more than passing comment. But it was written at a time 
when Great Britain was calling, in a summary manner, for 
interference in another case before the courts, and threaten- 
ing war in case of an adverse decision. 

On the night when the Caroline was captured and burned 
at Schlosser, an American named Amos Durfee was shot and 
killed. Who fired the shot no one knows; but in the 
autumn of 1840, a Canadian named Alexander McLeod 
crossed the border and boasted over his cups in the taverns 
that he was the slayer of Durfee. He was taken at his word, 
was arrested at Lewiston, N. Y., examined before a magis- 
trate, and committed to the Lockport jail till he should find 
two sureties of twenty-five hundred dollars each for his ap- 
pearance at Court to answer the charges of murder and 
arson. After some delay sureties were found, and McLeod 
was released on bail; but no sooner was this done than the 
crowd which had gathered about the Court took possession 
of the room, organized a meeting, sent a committee to see 
the judge, demanded that the sureties should withdraw from 
the bond, and dispatched a messenger to Buffalo to summon 
the owner of the Caroline to come at once to Lockport and 
institute a suit for damages should the Court insist on lib- 
erating McLeod on bail. 

Thus forced by popular demand the sureties withdrew, 
McLeod went back to jail, and in F ebruary was indicted by 
a grand jury to stand trial in the Court of Oyer and Termi- 
ner for Niagara County.* 

McLeod’s arrest created great excitement on both sides of 
the border, and particularly in Canada, where the people of 
Niagara district petitioned the Lieutenant-Governor to in- 
terfere, and were informed that steps had been taken to 
secure his release.t+ 

These steps consisted of a notification to the British 
minister at Washington, who, early in December, complained 
to the Secretary of State and called upon the Government 
“to take prompt and effectual steps for the liberation of Mr. 


* Buffalo Advertiser, January 28, 1841. Log Cabin, February 6 1841. 
t Buffalo Advertiser. Niles’s Register, October 10, 1840, 
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McLeod.” It was “well known,” Mr. Fox asserted, “ that 
the destruction of the steamboat Caroline was a public act 
of persons .in her Majesty’s service obeying the orders of 
their superior authorities ”’; that it could not for this reason 
be made the ground for legal proceedings; and that it was 
“quite notorious that Mr. McLeod was not one of the party 
engaged in the destruction of the steamboat Caroline.” He 
hoped, therefore, “that the President’s Government will 
see the justice and the necessity of causing the immediate 
release of Mr. McLeod.” * , 

Forsyth answered that the offense with which McLeod 
was charged had been committed within the territory and 
against the laws and citizens of the State of New York; that 
it came within the jurisdiction of her tribunals; that the 
jurisdiction of each State in the Union was, within its proper 
sphere, perfectly independent of the Federal Government, 
and that any interposition would be improper. The ques- 
tion of McLeod’s absence from the scene of the offense, at 
the time it was committed, could be settled by legal evidence. 
If the destruction of the Caroline were a public act, done 
under authority, the Government of the United States had 
never before been so informed, and it would be for the Court 
before which McLeod was to be tried to pass on its validity.+ 

Fox could not but foresee “ grave and serious conse- 
quences ” if to the injury already done McLeod was added 
any further harm “ in the progress of this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding.” The Caroline “was a hostile vessel engaged in 
piratical warfare against her Majesty’s people.” The place 
where it was destroyed, it was true, “was nominally within 
the territory of a friendly power; but the friendly power had 
been deprived, through overbearing piratical violence, of 
the use of its proper authority over that portion of terri- 
tory: 't 

Forsyth answered that as full evidence of the outrage 
had been presented to her Majesty’s Government with a 
demand for redress, no discussion of the circumstances would 


* Fox to Forsyth, December 13, 1840. 
+ Forsyth to Fox, December 26, 1840. 
¢ Fox to Forsyth, December 29, 1840. 
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be useful or proper, and so took leave of the subject.* A 
few days later the House sent the correspondence to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, from which in time came a 
sensational report. 

After briefly stating the facts in the case, the committee 
reviewed what it considered the offensive language of the 
British minister. He had described Schlosser as ‘“ nom- 
inally ” within the territory of the United States. To this 
insinuation the committee retorted that Navy Island was 
nominally within the British territory; for the men there 
gathered had as effectually defied the authority of Canada 
as the men at Schlosser had disregarded that of the United 
States. The British minister had further been pleased to 
call the Caroline “ a piratical steamboat.” The loose epithets 
of anyone, however high in place, could not make that piracy 
which was not so recognized by the law of nations. Pirates 
were freebooters, enemies of the human race, ravagers of 
every sea and every coast, men with no home and no flag. 
Were the men on the Caroline such as these? At worst 
they were but aiders and abettors of rebellion, and the com- 
mittee was at a loss to know on what authority rebellion be- 
came piracy. Suppose a British vessel was cut from the 
banks of the Thames and burnt by Frenchmen, and British 
subjects assassinated by night, and suppose the French min- 
ister were to avow that they had acted under the orders of 
his Government, and that the vessel was a pirate, and the 
murdered men outlaws, would not the heart of every English- 
man beat high to avenge the outrage? Had this been the 
first and only collision with Great Britain it might not have 
aroused such interest; but in most of our intercourse with her 
there had always been “ an assumption revolting to the pride 
and spirit of independence in a free people.” We had more- 
over other matters of dispute with Great Britain. The north- 
eastern and northwestern boundaries were still unsettled; 
she had recently seized our vessels on the African coast, and 
exercised the right of search; and had refused indemnity for 
slaves cast upon her coast and set free by her authorities. 


* Forsyth to Fox, December 31, 1840. 
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All these issues made every question between the two 
countries at that “ peculiar juncture of the deepest interest.” 
Great Britain presented to the civilized world the spectacle 
of the greatest combination of military and commercial power 
ever known. Her military occupation of Gibraltar, Malta, 
and the Ionian Isles gave her control of the trade of the 
Mediterranean and the Levant; St. Helena and the Cape of 
Good Hope made her master of the commerce along the 
African coast; Bombay and Calcutta, her immense possession 
in the Kast Indies, and her recent movement in the China 
seas spread her power over the commerce of the East; Trini- 
dad dominated the Caribbean Sea; Falkland Island put her 
in control of the trade that passed around the Horn; while 
Halifax at one point and Bermuda at another threatened our 
whole Atlantic seacoast. Avarice and ambition were the 
ruling passions of the hour, and it behooved the people of the 
United States not to shut their eyes to the state of things 
around them. No temptation should lead them to be unjust; 
no consideration should induce them to submit to wrong 
“from any power on earth no matter what the consequences 
may be.” 

To the Whigs the report seemed a deliberate attempt on 
the part of the Democrats to inflame the people against Great 
Britain, bring the two countries to the verge of war, and 
throw on the incoming President the responsibility of settle- 
ment. An attack was therefore begun at once, and an effort 
was made to prevent the printing of the report. The matter 
referred to the committee, it was said, was the correspondence 
relating to the demand for the liberation of McLeod. And 
what has it done? It has gone beyond the subject in hand, 
and presented a report on acts of the British Government, 
not one of which was referred to it; a report which makes 
no recommendation, nay, comes to no conclusion, unless it be 
that Great Britain is the greatest power on earth, and we 
the humblest, and which tenders Great Britain, unasked, an 
issue, she has a right to take up on the instant. 

The Democrats stood by the report; denied that it was 
intended to excite hostile feeling in either country; insisted 
that it was most pacific in character, and that its purpose 
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was to present to the people the real questions at issue be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. The people 
along the frontier were greatly excited over the case of 
McLeod. They had been led to believe that the Govern- 
ment had neglected their interests, had dallied and trifled 
with their feelings, and was not disposed to avenge their 
wrongs. ‘To correct this it was necessary to convince them 
that their rights would not suffer at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment; prepare them for the issue which might arise; hold 
up to them the need of an enlightened system of national 
defense, not only with reference to Great Britain, but with 
reference to their position as a free and independent people 
in the family of nations. 

Fillmore, Adams, and Everett wished to have the report 
recommitted, that the part relating to the power, character, 
and grasping ambition of Great Britain might be left out, 
and called on the House not to put itself in the wrong by 
any hasty act of its own. But the House, by a large ma- 
jority, ordered the report to be printed, and so the matter 
stood when Van Buren’s term ended and Harrison’s began. 
The session of the court before which McLeod was to be 
tried was to open on the fourth Monday in March. If the 
new administration was to act, it must act quickly, and that 
it should have no excuse for not acting the British minister 
addressed a note on the subject to Webster. 

He was instructed to “ make known to the Government 
of the United States that her Majesty’s Government entirely 
approved his cause” and “ the language adopted by him in 
his official correspondence,” and he was “ again to demand ” 
formally, in the name of the British Government, “ the im- 
mediate release of Mr. Alexander McLeod.” This demand 
was made because the attack on the Caroline was an act of 
a public character, planned and executed by persons duly 
empowered by her Majesty’s colonial authorities; because it 
was a justifiable use of force for the defense of British ter- 
ritory against an unprovoked attack of ‘ British rebels and 
American pirates ”; because it would be contrary to the prac- 
tice of civilized nations to hold individuals responsible for 
acts done with the sanction and by the order of the consti- 
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tuted authorities of a State; because her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not “ admit for a moment ” the doctrine that the 
Federal Government had no power to interfere, and that the 
decision must rest with the State of New York. The rela- 
tions of foreign powers were with the Federal Government, 
and when redress was demanded for a wrong done by a State 
it was to the Federal Government that it must look for 
redress. To admit that the Federal Government had no con- 
trol over a State would lead to a dissolution of the Union 
so far as foreign powers were concerned, and to the accredit- 
ing of foreign diplomatic agents, not to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but to each separate State, and would make 
their relations of peace and war with each State depend 
upon the results of their separate intercourse with such 
State. 

In view of all this her Majesty’s Government “ formally 
demanded” the immediate release of McLeod; entreated 
“the Government of the United States to take into consid- 
eration the serious nature of the consequences which must 
ensue from a rejection of this demand,” and not to overlook 
the fact that McLeod’s innocence of all part and lot in the 
destruction of the Caroline must greatly inflame the national 
resentment which any harm done to him by the State of 
New York would surely excite throughout the whole British 
Empire.* 

Since the time of Copenhagen Jackson no Secretary of 
State had received from a British minister so insolent a note. 
The repeated use of the word ‘“ demand,’’ the description of 
the men on the Caroline as “ American pirates,” the essay 
on the Federal Constitution, the statement of what foreign 
powers would do if wrongs done by States were not re- 
dressed on demand, and the veiled threat of serious con- 
sequences ‘“‘ which must ensue from a rejection of this 
demand” combined to give the note a character most 
offensive. 

Webster, however, received it, and aware that the trial 
of McLeod would come on in ten days, instructed the Attor- 


* Fox to Webster, March 12, 1841. 
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ney-General to hasten to Lockport, see that McLeod had skill- 
ful and eminent counsel, supply them with any evidence he 
had material to the defense, and state that if the defense 
were overruled by the Court it was the wish of the Presi- 
dent that steps be taken to remove the cause by writ of error 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Crittenden was to stop on his way North and visit Gov- 
ernor Seward, to whom a letter containing a very plain hint 
of the wishes of the President was at once dispatched. The 
President had learned through a friend, Webster wrote, that 
when Seward was informed that the British Government had 
declared that the attack on the Caroline was an act done by 
its authority, he had expressed a disposition to direct a 
nolle prosequi in the McLeod case. This was quite proper, 
was calculated to relieve the Government from embarrass- 
ment, and the country from the danger of collision with a 
foreign power, and the President thanked the Governor for 
his promptitude. Seward replied that he had never thought 
of directing a nolle prosequi, but told Crittenden that Mc- 
Leod should be pardoned if found guilty; that there should 
be no execution, no war, and complained in private of his 
treatment by the administration which left him in ignorance 
of its policy. 

Crittenden, in company with General Scott, set off at 
once for Lockport; but had gone no further than Albany 
when he heard that the trial of McLeod was postponed. The 
clerk of the Court had given but five, instead of six, days’ 
notice of the drawing of the jury for the term. The judge 
therefore ordered the clerk not to call the jury; but McLeod 
was arraigned, pleaded not guilty, and on motion of his 
counsel a writ of certworari was allowed to enable him to move 
the Supreme Court to change the venue to some other 
county. 

The postponement of the trial caused Webster great an- 
noyance, for every mail from Europe brought news of an 
alarming kind. Cass wrote, from Paris, that Great Britain 
was in earnest; that her minister was instructed to leave 
Washington if McLeod were hanged; that the British Med- 
iterranean fleet was to assemble quietly at Gibraltar and sail 
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thence to Halifax; and that the English colony in Paris was 
eager for war. 

A French journal was quite as sure that the Americans 
were bent on war, and assured its readers that not a party, 
but the entire country, was determined to put down the pre- 
tension of Great Britain. The real question with the Ameri- 
cans was not whether McLeod should or should not be 
hanged, or their territory enlarged a few leagues; what they 
demanded was that England should be driven forever from 
Canada, and the new world set free from the patronage of 
Europe. If, said another, there should be a war between 
these two nations, it will not be a war of principles, but of 
ambition, the most odious spectacle that can be offered by 
man, and it will fall upon both, like a judgment of Heaven, 
for their insolence and arrogant pride. We hope, said a 
third, that the United States will be firm and resolute to the 
end. It will not be the first time they have lowered British 
pride, which has always increased in insolence with the hu- 
mility of its adversaries. : 

England, said an Irish journal, may declare war, but who 
will fight for England? Ireland? What! A war against 
America is a war against friends. No, we cannot war against 
America; our hearts forbid it; our hands would be powerless. 
The London Hxaminer, after repeating the history of the 
Caroline and of McLeod, asked, Of whom have we a right 
to complain? First and foremost of McNab, who had been 
ordered not to do anything of which America could com- 
plain, and then burned the Caroline. Next of Lord Palmer- 
ston, who allowed the American remonstrance to remain for 
three years unanswered. As to the Americans, they had 
done just what Englishmen would have done under like cir- 
cumstances. Had a band of French refugees and English 
ruffians landed on the French coast; had they employed an 
English steamer to carry over men and arms from Dover; 
had a French force entered the harbor of Dover in the night 
and scuttled the ship, would we not have remonstrated? 
And if the remonstrance had gone unheeded and a person 
boasting that he had taken part in the expedition came 
to Dover, or any part of Kent, would he not be arrested? 
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But we have no fear that McLeod will be executed. If found 
guilty he will probably be requited till the political issue 
is settled.* 

When the report to the House of Representatives reached 
London a member of the House of Commons declared that 
if it were true that McLeod had been indicted, and that the 
legislature of Maine had authorized the Governor to drive 
the British troops from Madawaska, and had placed money 
in his hands for that purpose, these acts amounted to noth- 
ing less than a declaration of war; and urged that fleets be 
stationed off the harbors of the United States, and a strong 
army on the frontier. Sir Robert Peel was for peace. War 
once entered on, it would become a struggle to decide which 
was the stronger, and nothing but exhaustion could end it. 
He hoped there would be found, in public opinion, a power 
sufficient to quiet those turbulent and uneasy spirits that 
would involve the country in such a war. 

The British journals, however, were eager for war, and 
declared that part of the squadron on the coast of Spain 
had been suddenly ordered to America to support the protest 
against “the judicial murder of McLeod,” and that three 
battalions of infantry had been put under orders at Halifax. 

So high did popular feeling run in Great Britain that 
our minister urged the commander of our squadron to leave 
the Mediterranean, lest, in the event of a sudden declaration 
of war, he should be surprised and forced to surrender. 

While popular excitement was thus running high on both 
sides of the water, Webster answered the note from Fox. 
Her Majesty’s Government must be aware, he said, that in 
the United States, as in England, persons held under a ju- 
dicial process could be released from confinement only by 
judicial process. In neither country could the arm of ex- 
ecutive power intervene directly or forcibly to release a 
prisoner. The avowal that the destruction of the Caroline 
was a public act of constituted authorities gave the case a 
“ decided aspect.”” The Government of the United States 
did not doubt that after this avowal individuals concerned 


* London Examiner, The Globe, April 12, 1841, 
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in the act ought not to be held personally responsible in the 
ordinary tribunals of law for participation in it. Neither did 
the President look on the destruction of the Caroline as a jus- 
tifiable use of force, to repel an attack of “ American pirates ” 
who had been “permitted” to arm in the United States. 
He could not believe that her Majesty’s Government, by 
the use of these terms, meant to imply that acts violating the 
laws of the United States and disturbing the peace of 
the British territories were done under countenance of the 
United States. If citizens of the United States fitted out 
an expedition to act against Canada, they were clearly 
violating the laws of their own country, but they were not 
pirates, nor could such a designation of them hasten the 
accommodation of national difficulties. 

Responsibility for the destruction of the Caroline having 
been assumed, it remained for her Majesty’s Government to 
show upon what rules of international law the destruction 
of the steamboat was to be defended. It would be for that 
Government to show a necessity of self-defense, instant, over- 
whelming, leaving no choice of means or a moment for 
reflection, that daylight could not be waited for, that there 
could be no discrimination between the guilty and the inno- 
cent, that it would not have been sufficient to seize the 
vessel, that there was a necessity, pressing and inevitable, 
for attacking her in the darkness of the night, while moored 
to the shore, while unarmed men were asleep on board, and 
for drawing her into the current, setting her on fire, and 
careless as to whether there were on board the innocent with 
the guilty, the living with the dead, for committing her to 
a fate which filled the imagination with horror. 

The Government of the United States did not wish to 
disturb the peace of the world. But it could not admit that 
it had not both the will and the power to preserve its own 
neutrality, and enforce the observance of its own laws on 
its own citizens. It was jealous of its rights, and among 
others, of the absolute immunity of its territory against ag- 
gression from abroad, and these rights it was the determina- 
tion of the Government fully, and at all times, to maintain.* 


* Webster to Fox, April 24, 1841. 
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Language of this sort read well, but the letter contained 
the statement that the indictment having been removed into 
the Supreme Court of New York it was “competent for 
McLeod, by the ordinary process of habeas corpus, to bring 
his case for hearing before that tribunal.” The hint was 
taken, a writ was sued out, and the first intimation Seward 
had of the fact was when the prisoner passed through Albany 
on his way to New York City, where the Court was to sit. 

The leading counsel for the prisoner was Joshua S. 
Spencer, United States District Attorney for the Northern 
District of New York. The Attorney-General of New 
York and the District Attorney of Niagara County were 
in charge of the case for the people. As Seward pointed out, 
in a letter to the President, this gave to the case an appear- 
ance of conflict between the Federal Government and the 
State. Tyler replied that Spencer was acting for McLeod 
without orders. Seward answered that the conflict between 
the two authorities remained the same whether the District 
Attorney was acting officially or not. Tyler answered that 
to require Spencer to retire would be a hardship to the 
defendant. 

The disagreement thus begun was embittered when Spen- 
cer, in the course of his argument, declared that the exercise 
of any power of the State over the prisoner was repugnant 
to the United States. Again Seward protested and com- 
plained that the retainer of the District Attorney was prac- 
tically the British Government. 

After hearing argument the Court reserved decision till 
the July term, held at Utica, and then decided that the Court 
had jurisdiction, that McLeod could not be discharged, that 
the expedition was murder and arson in time of peace, and 
remanded the prisoner for trial according to the ordinary 
forms of law. The venue was changed from Niagara to 
Oneida County.* 


* The proceedings are reported in People vs. McLeod in 25 Wend, 596. The 
opinion of Judge Cowan was reviewed in Review of the Opinion of Judge Cowan 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New York in the case of Alexander McLeod 
by Judge Tallmadge, 1841. Also in 26 Wend, 603 Appendix. See also Gren- 
ville Memoirs, Second Series, vol. i, March 12, 1841. 
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When news of the decision of the Supreme Court reached 
the border excitement rose to fever heat. ‘ Great Britain,” 
said a Canadian journal, “ cannot in honor put up with such 
a decision, and will not allow Mr. McLeod to be tried for 
an act which his Government has assumed. The time has 
now come when there can be no more dallying about the 
matter. If our neighbors will persist in their assumptions, 
let them take the consequences. If war must come, let it 
- come at once, for it is certain that unless we settle our dis- 
putes now, we will only put off the evil day to a time when 
we may not be so well prepared to deal with our willful and 
headstrong neighbor.” * 

On the American side the Hunters’ lodges were all ac- 
tivity, and information of their plans having reached Tyler, 
orders were dispatched to officers at Buffalo, Cleveland, and 
Detroit to be vigilant, and an agent was sent by Webster 
to find out the secrets of the Hunters. 

From the British minister came assurance that an attempt 
would be made by the Hunters to assassinate McLeod lest 
he should be set free by the Court. The State arsenals, he 
said, had been forced, guns and artillery had been taken, 
and seven pieces were secreted in a canal boat. Ammunition 
had been sent from New York to Utica, men were to come 
to Whitestown hidden in canal boats, and when all was 
ready the jail was to be surrounded, a demand made for 
McLeod, and, if refused, an entrance would be forced with 
artillery and the prisoner seized and lynched.t 

Webster at once sent word to Governor Seward, who 
went to Whitestown and reported that no arsenal had been 
forced; that instead of seven fieldpieces the patriots had 
but three, two stolen from the State and one from private 
parties; that it was true that some men with arms had been 
seen lurking around Whitestown, but he did not think it 
possible that such a plot as Fox described could be carried 
into effect in Oneida County. 

Nevertheless, a guard of thirty men was stationed about 


* Montreal Courier, The Globe, July 23, 1841. 
+ Seward to Webster, September 23, 1841. 
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the jail, a volunteer artillery company of one hundred men 
was enlisted, armed and equipped, and the military officers 
of the county were ordered to be ready to call out any force 
necessary to secure the safety of McLeod. 

That a movement of some sort for the purpose of dis- 
turbing the peace was on foot Seward was ready to believe. 
The two armed ships building at Chippewa to cruise on the 
lakes had greatly exasperated the people, and it was, he be- 
lieved, to attack these vessels, rather than to bombard the 
jail, that the cannon were stolen from the State. 

In this he was not mistaken, for a few days before he 
wrote, the vessels Minos and Toronto, while moored between 
Navy Island and the land, were shot at one night by patri- 
ots who brought a cannon to Navy Island. About the same 
time a second attempt was made to blow up one of the locks 
of the Welland Canal.* Tyler thereupon issued a procla- 
mation denouncing the acts of the secret lodges, clubs, and 
associations, warning the members of the punishment sure 
to overtake them, declaring that the laws of the United 
States would be enforced, and calling on “ all well-meaning 
but deluded persons ” to abandon the lodges, and have noth- 
ing more to do with their secret meetings.+ 

The deluded persons whom Tyler addressed were far 
from disposed to obey the call, for the border was again 
aflame over another outrage which had just been committed. 
One Sunday night in September an armed band of Canadi- 
ans crossed the line, entered the village of Alburgh in Ver- 
mont, seized James Grogan and carried him, bound and 
gagged, to Canada. Grogan was an American citizen, but 
was living in Canada in 1837, and had borne a part in the 
rebellion, and was seized as a hostage for McLeod. 

The excitement and anger caused by this new invasion 
had not subsided when the trial of McLeod came on at Utica. 
The town was full of witnesses, lawyers, reporters for the 
newspapers, and the crowd attracted by the importance of 
the trial. Yet quiet and good order prevailed, no demonstra- 


* Buffalo Advertiser, September 18, 1841. 
¢ Globe, September 25, 1841. 
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tion of any sort was made for or against the prisoner, nor 
was any harm done him when, at the end of the trial, the 
jury returned a verdict of not guilty.* 

Domestic issues, meantime, had all but wrecked the 
Whigs. The state of the country, on the day Tyler assumed 
office, was in many respects far from satisfactory. The 
campaign promises of the Whigs that the election of Harri- 
son would be followed by high wages, good times, a sound 
currency, financial prosperity, “two dollars a day and roast 
beef,” were not being fulfilled. Acting under pressure, 
sometimes of the community and sometimes of the States, 
the banks that had suspended specie payments, in 1839, be- 
gan to resume payment early in 1841. The Bank of the 
United States, and all others in Philadelphia, did so on Jan- 
uary fifteenth.t Those of Maryland and Virginia selected 
February first.{ But scarcely had they begun to pay out 
specie when the Bank of the United States, unable to stand 
the strain, again suspended ; * all others in Philadelphia, save 
two, immediately followed; “ those in New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Richmond, suspended when their Directors 
heard what had happened in Philadelphia, and the state of 
the currency was worse than before. 

The expense and annoyances to which travelers were 
subjected, by the want of a uniform circulating medium, are 
well illustrated by the adventures of a merchant who went 
from Baltimore to Tennessee and returned. He set out with 
Virginia money, which passed fairly well till he reached 
Ohio, when, after paying for his breakfast, the landlord gave 
in change a quantity of small notes of local banks and indi- 
viduals. With some Kentucky notes he traversed that State, 
and with Tennessee money reached his destination; but on re- 
turning to Kentucky was glad to dispose of the notes of the 
State Bank of Tennessee at eighty-eight dollars Kentucky 


——— 


* See a full report in Gould’s Stenographic Reporter, vol. ii, 1841. Also The 
Log Cabin, October 9, 16, 1841. The international issues are reviewed in Whar- 
ton’s Digest of the International Law of the United States, §$ 21, 50, 350. 

+ As required by resolution of the Legislature, April 3, 1840. 

¢ Globe, January 25, 30, 1841. #* Globe, February 6, 1841. 

4 Globe, February 6, 1841. 
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money for one hundred Tennessee. At Maysville he at- 
tempted to procure Virginia money and failed; at Wheeling 
a fifty-dollar Kentucky note was exchanged for, Northwest- 
ern Bank of Virginia bills, which paid his way to Frederick- 
town, Maryland, where neither Kentucky nor Wheeling 
money was current. The landlord, however, as a great favor 
accepted a five-dollar Wheeling note and gave in change a 
Pennsylvania banknote, a Baltimore and Ohio Railroad bill, 
and some good-intent shinplasters. Passing on to Harper’s 
Ferry he found that Wheeling money was in worse repute 
there than in Fredericktown. By placing ten dollars of it 
in the hands of an agent, as a deposit to be redeemed later, 
he was enabled to reach Winchester, where, after two days’ 
delay, he succeeded in “ getting shaved,” or, in other words, 
sold his Kentucky money at twelve per cent and Wheeling 
at ten per cent discount. 

Suspension made the banks liable to heavy penalty under 
the laws of the States. But Pennsylvania repealed her law 
subjecting the offending banks to the forfeiture of their char- 
ters,* Maryland repealed hers imposing a fine of twelve per 
cent on notes in circulation,t and Virginia suspended till 
January first, 1842, the laws subjecting her banks to ten 
per cent damages and fifteen per cent penalty.t In Penn- 
sylvania the Governor vetoed the repealing bill; but the leg- 
islature passed it over his veto.* Ohio and Illinois* like- 
wise removed all penalty for suspension, and to prevent as 
far as possible the collection of debts by suits, Michigan 
and Illinois enacted stay laws forbidding real or personal 
property to be sold under foreclosure, execution, or process 
of any Court unless it brought two-thirds of its value as 
appraised by three freemen. 

Mississippi was bankrupt and on the verge of repudia- 
tion. That State, in 1838, chartered the Mississippi Union 
Bank and authorized the Governor to issue State bonds to 
the amount of fifteen and a half millions, and deliver them, 
from time to time, to the directors. In June, 1838, five 


* Globe, April 10, 1841. + Niles’s Register. 
¢ Niles’s Register, April 24, 1841. #* Globe, March 80, 1841. 
4 Globe, April 10, 1841, 
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millions of these bonds, dated February fifth, 1838, and bear- 
ing interest from that day, were delivered according to law, 
and sold nominally to Nicholas Biddle, but really to the 
Bank of the United States, for five million dollars payable 
in five installments covering a period of ten months. But 
the second installment had scarcely been paid when the Goy- 
ernor, in his annual message, attacked the validity of the 
sale.* It was illegal because in the first place the bonds 
were purchased by the Bank of the United States, and were 
being paid for out of the funds of that bank, which, by its 
charter, was forbidden to deal in State securities. It was 
illegal, in the second place, because the bonds had been 
sold for less than par, an act expressly prohibited by 
the charter of the Union Bank.+ <A joint committee of the 
two Houses declared that the sale was highly advantageous 
to the State and the bank, was strictly in accordance with 
the law, and brought timely aid to an embarrassed com- 
munity.{ No real relief, however, was afforded. The ex- 
penses of the State far exceeded its income, the treasury was 
bankrupt, the tax collectors in many counties defaulted, and 
the people were overwhelmed with debt. More relief was 
demanded, and two acts, seemingly beneficent, were placed 
on the statute book. One abolished imprisonment for debt, 
unless the creditor could prove the fraudulent mind and in- 
tention of the debtor; that he had fraudulently contracted 
the debt; that he was removing his property with intent to 
defraud; that he had fraudulently concealed his assets; that 
he was about to turn his property into money for the pur- 
pose of putting it beyond the reach of his creditor, all of 


— eee — — — 


* January 8, 1839. Senate Journal, p. 20. 

+ The bonds bore interest from the date of issue in June, 1888, and were sold 
in August for their face value on credit. Their par value, the Governor held, was 
face value and accrued interest, and as the Union Bank had paid the interest, 
‘it is certain that they were sold for less than their par value. The bank has 
heretofore paid interest on the sum of five millions for the use of one million, and 
will have to pay interest on more money than it has received until the first of July 
next” (1839). 

t Report of the joint select committee to examine the affairs of the Union 
Bank. Senate Journal, p. 134. Session, 1839. 
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which was most difficult to prove. The second law pro- 
vided for “ the protection and preservation of the rights and 
property of married women,” and by exempting the prop- 
erty of women owned before marriage from liability to 
seizure for the husband’s debts, it afforded a convenient 
cover for gross fraud. 

Even these measures were not sufficient, and in 1840 
the Governor complained that great distress still existed; 
that an immense mass of property had been sacrificed, and 
many citizens forced to abandon the State; that sheriffs had 
resigned just before the opening of courts, or had neglected to 
summon juries for the purpose of preventing the term being 
held; that the assessors of fifteen counties had failed to re- 
turn assessment rolls; that thirty-three collectors were in 
default for taxes due prior to 1838, and twenty-six for taxes 
assessed in 1838. 

The relief measures of this session consisted of an act 
requiring the banks to redeem their various bills on certain 
dates, under penalty of forfeiture of their charters, and a stay 
law forbidding the sale of property levied on by a sheriff, 
unless it brought two-thirds of its value as appraised by three 
men, and by requiring the execution to be returned to the 
next term of Court, and forbidding another to issue for 
twelve months, made it possible to prevent the collection of 
a judgment for two years. 

None of these expedients could bring money into the 
State treasury, and before the legislature of 1840 closed 
its session there was no money to pay the members, and the 
Committee on Ways and Means recommended them “ to re- 
turn to their homes and await the ability of the State to 
meet their claims.” The legislature refused to provide, by 
taxation, for the payment of two installments due on the 
Planters’ Bank stock; the Governor issued a proclamation 
warning banks and apelin not to loan money on the hy- 
pothecation by the Union Bank of its five millions of State 
bonds; the public printer refused to print the State docu- 
ments unless good money was provided; a newspaper was 
forced to suspend because the typesetters would not take 
Mississippi bank paper, and some two can suits by 
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nonresident creditors were begun in the United States 
Court. : 

The State election resulted in the choice of a Whig legis- 
lature; but the Governor remained, and when the Legislature 
met in 1841, he urged the repudiation of the bonds issued 
to the Union Bank, because they had been sold on credit, 
and for less than their par value, and because the Bank of 
the United States which bought them was forbidden by its 
charters to purchase State stocks. The Senate thereupon 
resolved that the character of the State depended on the in- 
violability of its engagements, that it did “ repudiate the re- 
commendation contained in the message of the Executive, 
not to pay the bonds of the State”; that it recognized the 
obligation of the State to pay the bonds sold to Mr. Biddle, 
and would, if necessary, provide for the payment of interest 
and principal as they became due, and in all this the House 
concurred. The House on its part resolved that the State “ is 
bound to pay both interest and principal”; that the State 
“will pay her bonds”; and that the insinuation that she 
“would repudiate ” is “a calumny upon the justice, honor, 

dignity of the State.” These in turn were adopted by the 
_ Senate, but neither were printed in the published acts of the 
legislature, for the Governor returned those of the House 
without his signature, and what became of those of the Senate 
the record does not show. 

When the State election came on in 1841 repudiation 
became a party issue. The Democratic convention was so 
nearly equally divided on the question that the State ticket 
was about half one way and half the other. The candidate 
for Secretary of State was in favor of paying; another candi- 
date therefore took the field and openly declared for repudi- 
ation. The Whig convention declared it to be the sense of 
the party that Mississippi was bound to pay her bonds sold 
for the benefit of the Union Bank, and to pay for her stock 
in the Planters’ Bank.* The anti-bondmen elected their 
entire ticket, save the Secretary of State, and a large ma- 
jority of both branches of the legislature. Had not the 


* Log Cabin, March 13, 1841. 
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Whigs promised to oppose any bill to tax the people to pay 
either principal or interest on the bonds they could not have 
elected a member of the legislature.* 

From Mississippi repudiation spread to Illinois, where 
some discontented men in Bond County met and resolved 
that the people could not pay the State debt, should they 
make the attempt, that to assume it would bankrupt their 
children, and that, having disposed of its internal improve- 
ments as best it could, the State should divide the proceeds 
among the bondholders and so end a bad business. + 

In every State which had gone recklessly into internal 
improvements the financial situation was alarming. No 
works were finished; little or no income was derived from 
them; interest on the bonds increased day by day and no 
means of paying it save by taxation remained. To this the 
people were bitterly adverse, for they were already so deep 
in debt that nothing but stay laws and a national bankruptcy 
act and the abolition of imprisonment for debt could give 
them any relief. 

In Georgia the pressure for money was so severe that 
the Governor urged the legislature to relieve the distress 
of the people by authorizing him to borrow two million 
dollars on the credit of the State, and deposit the money with 
the suspended Central Bank, to be divided among the coun- 
ties, and loaned to individuals, who should be required to 
repay one-fifth yearly. The Whig legislature refused to 
authorize the loan, whereupon the Democrats made the loan 
a party issue, flooded the State with handbills, and in the 
autumn carried the State elections. 

In the States where members of Congress were to be 
elected the Democratic press had no doubts as to what Con- 
gress would do, and assured the voters that a national debt 
would be created; a national bank established; the public 
domain given away; and an indirect tax of some sort laid. 
The States in which, when the extra session was called, no 
members of the House of Representatives had been elected 


* Letter of Governor McNutt. Niles’s Register, December 11, 1841, p. 228. 
+ Log Cabin, March 20, 1841. 
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were eleven in number. In Mississippi and Illinois the Gov- 
ernors refused to assemble the legislatures to provide for 
the election. Mississippi, therefore, was not represented in 
the House at the called session, and the members from Illi- 
nois did not appear till after the middle of August.* 

On the appointed day the members of both Houses met 
and proceeded to organize. The House found no difficulty 
in electing a Speaker, but spent sixteen days in a struggle 
_ over its rules. Led on by Adams, the anti-Slavery men and 
the friends to the right of petition, after a short contest, se- 
cured the adoption of the rules of the last House with the 
odious twenty-first rule stricken out.t But the contest was 
at once renewed by a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the House had decided to omit the twenty-first rule, and when 
this failed ¢ a motion was carried to reconsider the vote by 
which the rules of the last House were adopted, and after 
a session of more than two weeks, the House was back where 
it had been on the day it assembled, and was without rules 
of any sort. A compromise was then effected: a general 
agreement was reached that the question of receiving Aboli- 
tion petitions should go over to the regular session, and the 
rules of the last House were adopted, the twenty-first in- 
cluded; but no business was to be considered save such as 
was called for by the President’s message.” 

The message announced that the country was face to face 
with a heavy deficit; that to supply the needs of the Govern- 
ment the people would undoubtedly consent to all necessary 
burdens; but that the compromise Act of 1833 should not be 
altered. There should be “a fiscal agent capable of ” facili- 
tating the collection and disbursement of the public revenues, 
and of keeping them safely, and able to give the country a 
uniform circulating medium. The debts of the States should 
not be assumed; the proceeds of the sales of public lands 
should be distributed: but the question of a repeal of the 
sub-treasury law ier committed ‘ to you who have Geis 
more directly from the body of our common constituents.” 


* Globe, May 19, 1841. + Congressional Globe, June 7, 1. 
{ Ibid., June 8, 1841. * Ibid., June 15, 1841. 
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In the Senate, in whose proceedings public interest had 
centered, Clay took the lead, and, after the manner of a dic- 
_tator, laid down the order of procedure for the session. 
He secured the passage of an instruction to the Committee 
on Finance to inquire into the expediency of repealing the 
sub-treasury law,* and, as chairman, promptly reported a bill 
to repeal.t At the suggestion of a Senator that the busi- 
ness of the session should be confined within proper limits, 
Clay next introduced a resolution setting forth that it was 
the sense of the Senate that no business should be transacted 
save such as had led to the call of the session, and that such 
business comprised the repeal of the sub-treasury; the in- 
corporation of a bank; provision for an adequate revenue 
by the imposition of new duties; distribution of the proceeds 
of public-land sales; the passage of appropriation bills, and a 
modification of the banking system of the District of Co- 
lumbia.{ He moved that the Secretary of the Treasury be 
instructed to report a plan for such a bank or fiscal agent 
as, being free from constitutional objection, would produce 
the happiest results and confer lasting benefits on the 
country. 

The programme having thus been announced the Whigs 
proceeded with all possible speed to carry it into execution. 
After a debate of two days the bill repealing the sub-treasury 
act was passed without amendment.” The Secretary of the 
Treasury promptly submitted a bill for a Fiscal Bank. The 
Select Committee reported it with a few changes; the Senate 
passed it after a long debate; the House passed it about a 
week later without any change, and in a few hours it was 
in the hands of the President. 

It provided for a Fiscal Bank, with thirty millions of 
capital, to be located in Washington, with power to establish 
branches independent of the assent of the States. The par- 
ent Bank was to make no loans or discounts save to the 
United States; dividends were to be limited to seven per 
cent; debts due the Bank were not to exceed the capital and 


* Congressional Globe, June 3, 1841. + Ibid., June 4, 1841. 
t Ibid., June 7, 1841, p. 22. * Thid., June 9, 1841, p. 36. 
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seventy-five per cent thereon; debts contracted over and 
above deposits were never to exceed twenty-five millions, and 
the branches were to stop loaning and discounting when the 
notes of the Bank in circulation amounted to three times the 
specie in its vaults. 

That the bill would never be signed by Tyler was con- 
fidently asserted while it was still before the House. How, 
it was asked, can he do anything else, for of all public men 
Tyler has been the most consistent in his opposition to a 
Bank. Very little surprise, therefore, but great indignation 
was felt when the bill came back to the Senate with the 
President’s veto. He objected because Congress did not 
possess power to charter a national bank; because it was 
not necessary for the collection, safe-keeping, and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue that the Government should 
create a bank of discount; and because it authorized the open- 
ing of branches in the States, not only without but against 
their consent. If a State consented, the Directors were fully 
empowered to open a branch in that State. But if a State 
did not, at the first session of its legislature after the pas- 
sage of the bill, by resolution or otherwise, unconditionally 
assent or dissent to the establishment of a branch or branches, 
the assent of such State should be “ presumed.” 

In the opinion of Tyler this was most unfair; for many 
conditions might arise to prevent the State dissenting. Sup- 
pose both branches dissented and the Governor vetoed the 
act; suppose that the House dissented by a unanimous vote, 
and that the Senate defeated the resolution by a tie vote, 
was it fair, in the face of such conditions, to regard its assent 
as implied, and force a branch of the Bank upon the people? 
Could it be believed that any State would sit quietly down 
under such a state of things? What was such a bill but an 
assertion of the right of Congress to incorporate a bank, with 
power to open offices of discount and deposit in the States 
with or without their consent; and such a principle he could 
never sanction. 

The reading of the veto message was followed by an 
outburst of applause and hisses from the people in the gal- 
lery over the President’s chair, and by an excited demand 
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from Benton for the arrest of “the bank ruffian who had 
dared to insult the American President in the American 
Senate.” This was done, and Benton having thus been 
quieted the message was ordered to be printed, and the fol- 
lowing day, at twelve o’clock, was fixed for its consideration. 

From the Senate chamber the excitement spread to the 
streets and taverns, and late on the night after the veto was 
received a gang of rowdies, with fife and drums, gathered 
before the White House door, rang the bell, beat the drums, 
hissed and groaned, and ere they left, unhinged the gates 
and behaved so disgracefully that an attempt to have the 
matter investigated was made in the Senate. When the 
message reached New York the stars and stripes were dis- 
played from the hickory pole in front of Tammany Hall 
and at all the ward headquarters, and a national salute 
was fired from the Hill. The Democratic press, the country 
over, united in a chorus of praise of Tyler. He had saved 
the country from the baneful effects of another United 
States Bank; he deserved the thanks of the Democratic party 
for the bold and manly way in which he had done his duty; 
it was the proudest act of his political life; nobly, most 
nobly, had he borne himself; all honor to him for his firm- 
ness, consistency, stern patriotism, and conscientious devo- 
tion to the Constitution.* At Albany + the Democrats held 
a great mass meeting with banners, transparencies, torches, 
and music, listened to the reading of the veto message, and 
resolved that the members of the Cabinet who had advised 
the President to sign the Bank bill, and by so doing violate 
the Constitution and commit a crime, ought to resign at once 
in order that their places might be filled by men worthy of 
the public confidence. 

After two postponements in the Senate the idle form of 
attempting to pass the bill over the veto was gone through 
with by the Whigs. The attempt was idle, because a two- 
thirds majority could not be had by the Whigs, and because 


on the very day the veto was received Berwin and Sergeant, 
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* Pennsylvania Keystone, Albany Argus, Charleston Mercury, Trenton Em- 
porium, New York New Era, Boston Morning Post. 
+ Albany Argus. The Globe, August 25, 1841, 
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representing the Whigs in both Houses, visited Tyler to find 
out just what sort of a Bank bill he would approve. The 
task of framing such a bill was assigned to Webster, Ewing, 
Berwin, and Sergeant, and by this committee of four a new 
bill was drawn, was seen by Tyler and, with the understand- 
ing that he approved was given to Sergeant to introduce into 
the House.* Meantime the House passed the bankruptcy 
bill sent down from the Senate, and in turn the President 
signed it. 

Sergeant began by moving the Committee of the Whole 
to take up House Bill No. 14, which had been reported early 
in the session, and bore the title “ An act to incorporate 
the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the United States.” 
He wished to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
to insert the bill just prepared by the Cabinet. The basis of 
the new was the old bill; but some changes had been intro- 
duced. Fiscal Bank had become Fiscal Corporation; the old 
capital of thirty millions had been reduced to twenty-one 
millions; offices of discount and deposit had become agencies, 
and the corporation was to make no discounts, but confine 
its dealings to buying and selling foreign bills of exchange, 
and bills drawn in one State and payable in another. The 
question was asked if the consent of a State was necessary 
to the establishment of an agency within its limits. But 
the question was roared down by cries of “ order, order, 
order”; and as quickly as the rules would allow the amend- 
ments were ordered printed. 

The next day, which was Saturday, the committee re- 
solved that at four o’clock on Monday all debate should cease, 
and the vote be taken on the amendments. The Demo- 
crats, who to a man had lately voted to continue the gag 
rule against the Abolitionists, now bitterly resented the ap- 
plication of a gag to themselves, and denounced it as a vio- 
lation of the right of freedom of speech, and of the right . 
of debate, and as destructive of the character of the House 
as a deliberative body. Their protests, however, were in 
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* Ewing’s letter of resignation. Niles’s Register, September 18, 1841. The 
Globe, September 13, 1841. 
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vain; the amendments were adopted and the bill was passed. 
Sergeant, amid roars of laughter, then moved to amend. 
the title of the bill so that it should read “ An act to provide 
for the better collection, safe-keeping, and disbursement of 
the public revenue, by means of a corporation to be styled 
the Fiscal Corporation of the United States.” The amend- 
ment was made and the next day the bill reached the Senate, 
where in time it was reported by a committee and quickly 
passed. 

That a veto would follow was fully expected; indeed, was 
predicted; and while waiting for it the Senate passed the bill 
to distribute the sales of public lands and provide for pre- 
emption. As it came from the House the bill provided that 
from and after the last day of December, 1841, there should 
be paid, semiannually, to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Michigan, 
ten per cent of the net proceeds of sales of the public land 
made within the limits of each of them. After deducting 
this all proceeds of sales of public land made anywhere 
were to be distributed among the twenty-six States and the 
District of Columbia, on the basis of Federal representation. 
The States were free to use their share as they pleased; 
but in the District the money was to be expended on free 
schools and education. 

Each of the nine States named was also to receive five 
hundred thousand ‘acres, or as much as when added to 
previous grants should make that quantity, and might sell 
it for not less than a dollar and a quarter an acre. Money 
so derived was to be used for roads, bridges, canals, and the 
improvement of water courses and the drainage of swamps; 
and over such roads, canals, and bridges the mails, troops, 
and munitions of war of the United States were to pass 
toll free. 

The House had provided that in case of war the distri- 
bution of the land sales was to be suspended. To this the 
Senate added the provision that if at any time the duty of 
twenty per cent ad valorwm on imported goods, as fixed by 
the Compromise Tariff of 1833, was increased on any of 
them, distribution should be suspended till the old rate was 
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restored. The price was a heavy one for the Whigs to pay; 
but they yielded, and the House accepted the amendment. 

As the loan bill, to borrow twelve million dollars at five 
per cent interest, had passed in July, none of Clay’s great 
measures of reform remained to be acted on when, on the 
ninth of September, Tyler returned the Fiscal Corporation 
bill with his veto. 

While waiting for the veto the less radical element of the 
party had argued that if the new veto message recognized the 
right and duty of the Federal Government to remedy the 
disorders of the currency; if it acknowledged the patriotic 
efforts of Congress to find a remedy, and regretted the in- 
ability of the President to concur in the particular measure 
of relief; if the President asked for a postponement of the 
question to the winter session that he might bring forward 
some plan of his own; if, in short, the message, though 
cursed with Locofocoism, showed that the President was 
Whig at heart, the proper thing to do was to wait. If, on 
the other hand, the temper of the new veto should be like 
that of the last, affirming nothing, proposing nothing, prom- 
ising nothing; if Tyler should deny the constitutional right 
of the Government to exert a regulating influence on the 
currency and exchange, and assert the Jacksonian doctrine 
of executive power, then he was no Whig and should not be 
so regarded. Then the Cabinet, to a man, should resign. . 

Others declared that the Secretaries were determined to 
resign 1f a veto came, whatever its tone; that Judge Upshur, 
Caleb Cushing, and Walter Forward would have places in 
the Cabinet about to be formed, and that Webster would 
remain; and in this they were correct, for on September 
ninth the veto reached the House, and on September 
eleventh the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy 
resigned, and at a meeting of the Whig members of Con- 
gress a committee was appointed to address the people. 

Webster remained, he informed the public, because he 
saw no reason for the dissolution of the Cabinet by the volun- 
tary act of its members, and because if he had seen reasons 
for resigning he should not have done so without giving 
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the President fair notice and affording him time to find a 
successor. ‘Tyler, however, needed no such notice. He was 
quite ready for the emergency, and on the morning of the 
thirteenth, the last day of the session, sent to the Senate the 
names of Walter Forward to be Secretary of the Treasury; 
John McLean to be Secretary of War; Abel P. Upshur to 
be Secretary of the Navy; Charles A. Wickliffe to be Post- 
master-General, and Hugh A. Legare, to be Attorney- 
General. 

The letter of Crittenden was brief and to the point. He 
resigned because of the veto. The letter of Ewing was long, 
and after fully stating the history of the preparation of the 
two bills, charged the President with what amounted to 
treachery. That the first veto rested on conscientious grounds 
the Secretary freely admitted. “ But how is it,” said he, 
“with respect to the second? The bill was framed and 
fashioned according to your own suggestions; I and another 
member of the Cabinet were made your agents and negoti- 
ators. Nevertheless, your veto message attacks in an es- 
pecial manner the very provisions inserted at your request. 
Even the name of the corporation, which was agreed to by 
you and changed to meet your express wishes, is made a 
subject of your criticism.” The cause of this sudden veering 
from friendliness to hostility toward the bill was ascribed 
by Ewing to a letter addressed to “ Coffeehouse, Richmond,” 
and franked and signed by John M. Botts, one of the Vir- 
ginia delegation in the House. It was dated August six- 
teenth; announced that the veto of the Fiscal Bank would 
be sent in on that day; accused the President of turning 
and twisting and changing his ground go often that it was 
difficult to conjecture on which of the absurdities of the bill 
he would rest his veto; and declared “ Our Captain Tyler 
is making desperate efforts to set himself up with the Loco- 
focos, but he’ll be headed yet, and I regret to say it will 
end badly for him.” 

The letter was soon printed in the Richmond Whig and 
was copied by the Democratic press, which at once declared 
the purpose of the Whigs was “to head Captain Tyler.” 
From the moment Tyler read the famous Coffeehouse letter, 
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he determined, Ewing declared, to veto the Fiscal Corpora- 
tion bill. 

The address of the Whig Congressman recited what had 
been done at the session just closed; what had not been done, 
and the reasons for the failure; accused Tyler of having 
wrested from the Whigs “one of the best fruits of a long 
and painful struggle,’ and read him out of the party. By 
the veto of two successive bank charters, by the withdrawal 
of his confidence from his real friends in Congress and the 
Cabinet, by his bestowal of it on others notorious in their 
opposition to Whig measures, he had voluntarily separated 
himself from those by whose exertions and suffrages he was 
elected and was no more worthy to be called a Whig. 

News of the second veto was received by the Democrats 
with wild delight. At Philadelphia and Boston it was wel- 
comed with the discharge of one hundred guns; at Harris- 
burg and at a meeting of the people in Caroline County, 
Virginia, and in a score of other places resolutions were 
passed thanking Captain Tyler for his independent and patri- 
otic conduct, and for the defeat of the specious devices of 
the enemy to “head him.” Caricaturists represented the 
explosion of the Cabinet by the veto, the destruction of the 
Log Cabin by the veto, and the flight of the Badger and 
the “broken Bell,” and the press found endless cause for 
rejoicing over the humiliation of Clay and the threatened 
dissolution of the Whig party. 
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at Fort Meigs, 585; at Dayton, 586; 
at Urbana, 586; at Bunker Hill, 
586; State elections show Whig 
gains, 586-587; dates for choice of 
electors, 587-588 and note; Harri- 
son elected, 588; States carried by 
Van Buren, 589; comment of the 
Whig and Democratic journals on 
the election, 589-592. 


Campbell of South Carolina calls on 


Southern members to meet in com- 
mittee on abolition petitions, 488. 
Noyes Academy incident, 
277-278. 


Canada. The patriot war, 434; 


American aid to the patriots, 434— 
436, 437-438; Navy Island occupied, 
438; burning of the Caroline, 489- 
441; Navy Island abandoned, 442. 


Canadian Refugee Relief Associa- 


tions, 443-444, 445, 


. Chains. 


INDEX 


Canals. Mileage in the States, 86— 
87; merits of, debated, 87-89; in 
Pennsylvania, 528; in Maryland, 
529; in Ohio, 5380; in Indiana, 530- 
oe in Illinois, 5382; in Michigan, 
532. 


Canterbury. Prudence Crandall 
opens negro school, 78; excitement 
over it, 78-79. 

Cap of Liberty, 215. 

“Captain Tyler,’’ 636. 

Caroline. 
Schlosser, 489-441; destruction ‘a 
public act,’’ 610-611; correspond- 
ence with British minister, 610- 
612; report on, 612-614; were the 
men on the Oaroline ‘‘ American 
pirates ’’? 614-615; English and 
French journals on, 617-618; Web- 
ster on the issue, 618-620. 

eRe ph Campaign of 1832, 146~- 


Cass, Lewis. Secretary of War, 125; 
Letter to Webster on feeling in 
Great Britain over Caroline affair, 
616-617. 

Castle Pinckney, 155; arms in, placed 
at service of Poinsett, 156. 

Censure of Jackson. Moved by Clay, 
195-197; passed by Senate, 205- 
206; protest of Jackson, 206; at- 
tempt to expunge, 3138-317; ex- 
punged, 382-386. 

Central America. 
tender, 214. 

Cession of public lands to certain 
States proposed by Calhoun, 597. 

Across streets of Philadel- 
phia on Sundays, 96. 

Change notes. Issued by cities in 
1837, 400, 402-408, 404-405. 

Charleston, S. C. Anti-slavery 
documents taken from post office, 
274-275; shopkeepers refuse to 
trade with abolitionists, 277; City 
Council offer reward for arrest of 
person bringing anti-slavery docu- 
ments, 277; lynching, 278; negro 
school suppressed, 280. 

ere eta and Hamburg Railroad, 


Dollars of, legal 


Charlestown. Convent destroyed, 
228-231. 

Cheraw, 173. 

Cherokees. Georgia asserts juris- 


diction over them, 45-46; case of 
Corn Tassel, 46-47; Cherokee Na- 
tion vs. Georgia, 47-48; arrest and 
trial of Worcester, 48-51. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Mob 


on, 227. 
Chesterville, 174. 
Catee: Speculation in town lots, 


Chili. Dollar of, legal tender, 214. 

China Grove, 173 

Churches. Treatment of free ne- 
groes by, 76-77; action of, on anti- 
slavery, 271-272, 280, 296: in Bos- 
ton closed to anti-slavery socie- 
ties, 471. 

Cincinnati. Mob sack office of The 
Philanthropist, 297-298. 

Cinque, one of the negroes on the 
Amistad. Tried for piracy, 606-609. 


The steamboat burned at - 
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Circular. The Specie, ordered by 
Jackson, 326; Jackson on, 377; at- 
tempt to rescind, 378; effect of, 
389-390; of the Barings on as- 
sumption of State debts, 532-533. 

Clark. Supt. of Indians, visited by 
ee in search of a Bible, 112- 


Clay County, Mo. Mormons driven 
from 454-455. 

Clay, Henry. Nominated for Presi- 
dent, 130; drags the Bank question 
into campaign, 134; ‘‘the South, 
the President, and the Devil,’’ 135; 
the tariff of 1832, 135-188; the 
Bank Charter vetoed, 139; carica- 
tured, 147; electoral vote for, 151- 
152; frames a compromise tariff 
bill, 165-166; May the Senate origi- 
nate such a bill? 167; brought into 
the House and passed, 167-168; 
feeling in the South ag to compro- 
mise, 168-169; moves resolutions 
of censure on Jackson, 195-197; 
debate on, 197; passed, 205-206; 
protest of Jackson, 206, 208; on 
exclusion of anti-slavery docu- 
ments from the mail, 290; on anti- 
Slavery petitions, 293; his land bill, 
318-321; distribution of surplus, 
321-323; resolutions on anti-sla- 
very, 485-487; on the sub-treasury 
bill, 495-496; speech on abolition, 
512; ‘‘I had rather be right than 
be President,’’ 512; on the sub- 
treasury bill, 546; nominations for 
the Presidency, 551, 553, 556; op- 
position of Weed, 554-555; defeated 
in Harrisburg Convention, 557; his 
letter read to the Convention, 558; 
Whig delegates visit him at Wash- 
ington, 559; the Whig dinner at 
Washington, 559-560; moves repeal 
of sub-treasury act, 594; ealls for 
report of land sales, 594; speech 
on meaning of Whig victory, 594— 
595; answer of Wright, 595; Ben- 
ton introduces The Log Cabin 
Bill, 596; attempt to substitute 
Clay’s distribution plan, 597; op- 
poses confirmation of Daniel and 
leaves the chamber, 599; on office- 


seeking, 601; announces Whig 
programme, 6380. 
Clearwater Canal in Indiana. Con- 


dition of, 531. 

Clerical Appeal. The, 473. 

Clinch, General. On Seminole War, 
3382; defeated, 333; abandons Fort 
Drane, 334. 

Coachmakers at Albany strike, 223. 

eat Texas separated from, 
252. 

meee tothe strike in Philadelphia, 


** Coffee House Letter,’ 636. 

Coinage Act of 1834, 213-215; criti- 
cism of, 213-217. 

Coins of France, Great Britain, 


Spain, Portugal, Mexico, Colum- 
bia, Brazil, made legal tender, 
214-215. 

College. Negro, at New Haven, 


77; opposition to, 77-78. 
Columbia. Certain coins of, 


legal 
tender, 214. 
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aes Case of the schooner, 241- 


Compact. Is the Constitution a, 
21-24, 27-30; Madison on, 33-34. 
Compromise of 1832. The, 165-166, 
167, 168; the South on, 168-169. 
Congress: House of Representatives. 
Buffalo-New Orleans’ Bill, 34- 
37; Maysville and Lexington Road, 
387; the tariff, 387-40; debate on 
removal of the Indians, 42-45; re- 
port on internal improvements, 61- 
62; attempt to repeal twenty-fifth 
section of judiciary act, 58-61; the 
tariff of 1832, 185-188; message of 
1882, 156-157; Jackson asks for 
Force Act, 163; the compromise 
tariff, 167-168; bill passed, 168; 
declares deposits safe, 185; on 
trouble with France, 238; on rec- 
ognition of Texas, 266-267; debate 
on reception of anti-slavery peti- 
tions, 2938-296; a gag _ resolution 
adopted, 295-296; on admission of 
Michigan, 304-307; deposit bill 
passed, 822-323; right of petition, 
382-886; counting the _ electoral 
vote, 1837, 387; panic session, 1837, 
418; anti-slavery memorial from 
Vermont, 487-488; debate on its 
receipt, 488; Southern members 
leave the chamber, 488; Patton’s 
gag resolution, 488-489; protest of 
Adams, 489, 490; protests from the 
pene 490; from States, 490; 
ouse of Representatives refuses 
to consider sub-treasury bill, 497; 
Republican members issue an ad- 
dress, 498; Atherton resolutions, 
509-510; Wise on the _ reception 
of anti-slavery petitions, 510-511; 
Van Buren’s message on the Aroos- 
took War, 516; action of the House, 
516; contest over the seats of five 
New Jersey members, 534-541; the 
President’s message, 541-542; Wise 
introduces a new gag resolution, 
542; Adams moves an amendment, 
542; the twenty-first rule adopted, 
542; sub-treasury bill passed, 546; 
Van Buren’s last annual message, 
5938-594; question of an extra ses- 
sion, 598; extra session called, 1840, 
602; report of committee on Caro- 
line affair, 612-614; struggle over 
twenty-first rule at extra session, 
629; Tyler’s message, 629; the Fis- 
eal Bank bill passed, 6380; and 
vetoed, 631-632; the Fiscal Cor- 
poration bill, 632-634; distribution 
of land sales, 634-635; veto of Fis- 
eal Corporation bill, 635-636. 
Connecticut. Law against negro 
schools, 78; criminal law, 98; pro- 
scribes small notes of banks, 218; 
Noyes Academy, 277-278; banking 
capital, 340; use of surplus reve- 
nue, 354; share of, 357; protests 
rion Patton’s gag _ resolution, 


Address of the New 

Constitution, The Frigate. Head of 
Jackson cut from, 226. 

Constitution of the United States. 

Webster-Hayne debate, 20-24; 


Conservatives. 
York, 555-556. 
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Cooper on, 24-26; State Rights, 
27-30; Madison on, 33-34; resolu- 
tion to amend, 58; Jackson on in- 
terpretation, 141, 157; South Caro- 
lina on, 160; Calhoun’s resolutions, 
164; Grundy’s, 164; Webster and 
Calhoun debate, 166. 

Constitutional reform in Maryland, 
371-375. 

Consuls. Circular to, on alien pau- 
pers, 424-425. 

Conventions. The National Repub- 
lican of 1882, 119; the Anti-Ma- 
sonic, 126-127; the free-trade, 127- 
129; the tariff, 129; the National 
Republican, 129-180; the address, 
180-131; the Democratic, 143-144; 
nullification in South Carolina, 
147-150; call for Southern, 149; 
call opposed by Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Mississippi, Maryland, 170; 
Democratic National, 1835, 361; 
Anti-Masonie, 3862; Workingmen’s 
at Utica, 3870; Ohio Whig, 412; 
anti-bank, 412-413; New Hamp- 
shire Republican, 413; business 
men’s, 413; bank convention, 418— 
419; Ohio State, 550; Pennsylvania 
State, 551; Young Men’s at Utica, 
552; Democratic Anti-Masonic, 552; 
Union and Harmony, 5538; Con- 
servatives of New York, 555; Vir- 
ginia Whig, 556; Harrisburg, 1839, 
556-559; Ohio Whig, 564; Liberty 
Party, 567-570; Young Men’s Whig 
at Baltimore, 570-572; Democratic 
National, 1840, 572-578. 

Convent. The Ursuline, destroyed, 
228-231. 

Conventional line proposed as north- 
east boundary, 430, 431, 432. 

Convict labor, opposition to, 101. 

Conwayboro, 172. 

oOUer, Peter. Locomotive built by, 

Cooper, Thomas. On the value of 
the Union, 24-26. 

** Corkonians,”’ 227. 

Corn Eire Arrest and trial of, 


Cos. Mexican General, 2538, 254; 
captured, 255; at San Antonio, 257. 

Cotton. Fall in price causes panic, 
396, 397; speculation in, 524; rise 
in price and effect, 524. 

Counterfeiting. Punishment for, 98. 

Court, The Supreme, of United 
States. Case of Cherokee Nation 
vs. Georgia, 47-48; case of Wor- 
ecester vs. Georgia, 49-51; Is it a 
final arbiter? 164, 166, 170; defied 
by Georgia, 177-178; P. V. Daniel 
appointed a justice, 599; decision 
in Amistad case, 609. 

Cowdery, Oliver. Aids Smith in 
translating the Book of Mormon, 
108; one of the Three Witnesses, 
104. 

Crandall, Prudence. Opens negro 
school, 78; imprisoned, 78-79. 

Crandall, Reuben. Arrested at 
Washington as an abolitionist, 277. 

Creeks, The. Refuse to remove, 41; 
Georgia seizes their land, 41. 

Crime. Punishment of, 96-98. 

Criminals. Treatment of, 96-100. 


INDEX 


Crittenden, John J. Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 601; on_office-seeking, 601- 
602; resigns, 685; letter of resigna- 


tion, 636. 
David. Killed in the 


Crockett, 
Alamo, 257. 

Cropping in punishment of crime, 

‘‘Crow, Chapman, Crow,’’ 587, note. 

Currency. Effect of removal of de- 
posits on, 193-195. 

Cushing, Caleb. Reports on Oregon, 
452, 454. 

Custom House, to be established in 
Fort Moultrie if necessary, 155. 

Customs receipts, 1887, 1839, 524. 


Dade, Major. Attacked and mas- 
sacred, 332-333. 

Daniel, Peter V. Appointed to Su- 
preme Court bench, 599; opposi- 
tion of the Whigs, 599 


Day, The ten-hour, 101-102, 221- 
Dayton. Whig rally at, 586. 


Death penalty, 99. 

Debate. The Webster-Hayne, 16-24; 
earried on in the Senate, 26-30; 
internal improvements, 34-87; the 
tariff, 37-40. 

Debt. Imprisonment for, 99-100; 
abolition of, 100; Equal Righters 
opposed to, 100; Workingmen’s 


Party opposed to, 100-101; the 
national, paid, 232. 

Debts of the States. Amount of 
Pennsylvania’s debt, 527-529; of 


Maryland’s, 529-530; of Ohio’s, 530; 
of Indiana’s, 530-531; of Illinois’s, 
531-532; of Michigan’s, 532; the 
question of assumption, 532-533. 

Declaration of Independence. The 
sub-treasury act called the new, 
547-548. 

Delaware. Forbids free negroes to 
use firearms, 76; branding of 
criminals, 98; use of surplus reve- 
nue, 355; share of revenue, 356. 


Delegations. Jackson’s reception of, 
200-204. 
Democrat, The. Trades Union 


paper, 370, note. 

Democratic Republican Central Com- 
mittee of Pennsylvania call for 
convention to aid election of Har- 


rison, 551. 
Deposit Bill. Calhoun’s bill, 321; 
passed, 321; in the House, 321- 


322; rejoicings over passage, 322- 
323; conditions of deposit, 350-351; 
action of New Hampshire and 
Georgia, 851; uses made of the 
money by the States, 352-357; 
aa received by each State, 
Deposits. Rumor of removal of, 185; 
applications for, 185; Kendall’s 
letter, 185-186; Jackson consults 
the Cabinet, 186; McLane made 
Secretary of State, 187; Duane, 
Secretary of Treasury, 187; Ken- 
dall visits State banks, 188; ques- 
tion of immediate removal, 188- 
189; Cabinet consulted, 189; paper 
read to the Cabinet, 189-190; re- 
moval announced, 191; Duane re- 
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fuses to obey and is removed, 192; 
Taney Secretary of the Treasury, 
192; Jackson defends removal, 195; 
Clay moves vote of censure, 195- 
197, 205-207; bill to regulate, 213. 


Detroit. Land sale revenue, 338; 
expedition from, against Canada, 
442-443, 


Dickerson, Mahlon, 600. 

Dickerson, M. Secretary of the 
Navy, 389. 

Dickerson, Philemon. 
District Judge, 599-600. 

Dinner. The Jefferson, 31-33. 

Distress petitions to Congress, 198- 
200; distress of the poor in New 
York and Philadelphia, 3891. 

Distribution. Clay’s bill to _ dis- 
tribute land sales, 318-321; bill to 
distribute surplus passed, 321-323; 
bill to distribute land sales, 378; 
to distribute surplus on January 1, 
1838, 378; of land sales, 597; Tyler 
favors, 629; bill to distribute land 
sales passes Senate, 634; and the 
House, 634-6385, 

District of Columbia. Petitions to 
Congress for abolition of slavery 
in, 272, 291-296, 382-386, 469, 470, 
477-479; Vermont on, 480-481; Cal- 
houn’s resolutions, 482-483; Nor- 
vell’s, 483; Morris, 484; McKean, 
484; Clay, 485-487; debate on Ver- 
mont memorial, 488; Patton’s gag 
resolution, 488-489; Adams’ pro- 
test, 489-490; protests from the 
people and the States, 490. 

Divorce of bank and State, 416-418. 

Dollars. Of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, Peru, Chili, and Brazil, legal 
tender, 214-215. 

Doniphan, A. W., 457. 

Dorr, Thomas W. On anti-slavery 
issues, 470. 

Drayton, William. Opposed to se- 
cession, 51; active against nulli- 
fication, 163. 

Dresser, Amos. Lynched at Nash- 
ville, 277. 

Dry Dock Bank. 
York City, 399. 

Duane, W. J. Appointed Secretary 
of Treasury, 187; notified that de- 
posits are to be removed, 188; re- 
moval ordered, 191; refuses to obey 
and is removed, 192. 

Dunbar, John. Missionary in Ore- 
gon, 449. 

Durfee, Amos. Killed in the attack 
on the Caroline, 441. 


Appointed 


Suspends in New 


‘BH Pluribus Unum” omitted from 
coins, 215. 

Harle, Thomas. 
President, 570. 

East Feliciana. Offers reward for 
delivery of Tappan, 280. 

Eaton, Secretary of War. Scandal 
Sie at: his wife, 120; resigns, 


Blections of 1888, State and Con- 


Nominated for 


gressional, 499-500; Seward and 
Marcy questioned, 500; Lincoln 
questioned, 500; the contest in 


Maine, 501; in Pennsylvania, 501- 
502; the Buckshot War, 502-508; 
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Broad Seal War in New Jersey, 
508-509. 

Electors of President. How chosen 
in 1832, 151; popular vote for, 152; 
electoral vote, 151, 371; counting 
in 18387, 387; dates for choice of, 
1840, 587-588 and note. 

Elliott, Commodore. Puts head of 
ea on frigate Constitution, 

Se Powhatan. Sent to Mexico, 
Nominated by 

vice-president, 


70. 
Ellmaker, Amos. 
Anti-Masons' for 


127. 

Elmira. Genesee Conference 
mobbed, 493. 

Emancipation. Debate on, in Vir- 
ginia, 76. 

Emancipator, 272; editor of, in- 


dicted by Grand Jury in Alabama, 
287; delighted with nomination of 
Harrison, 560. 

Encomium. The schooner, 242-243. 

Kqual Righters. Demands of, 100; 
question Van Buren, 364, 369; dine 
R. M. Johnson, 364; called ‘‘ Loco- 
focos,’’ 365-366; ticket in New 
York, 368-369; publish a news- 
paper, 370, note; cause riot in 
New York, 391-393. 

Evangelist. The Oberlin, on Harri- 
son’s nomination, 561. 

Ewing, Thomas. Secretary of the 
Treasury, 601; resigns, 635. 

Examiner, The London. On the Caro- 
line affair, 617. 

Expunging. Benton moves to ex- 
punge vote of censure, 235; Tyler 
refuses to vote for, and resigns 
Senatorship, 312-318; actions of 
States on, during 1835-36, 312; 
Benton resolutions, 313-314; de- 
bate on, 314-315; laid on table, 
316; again introduced, 380; de- 
bated, 381; the censure expunged, 
381-382. 


Failures. In New Orleans, 393, 395; 
in New York, 393, 395, 396; in the 
South, 396, 

Fairfield, Governor of Maine. Ac- 
tion in the Aroostook War, 513, 
514, 515, 516, 517, 518. 

Faneuil Hall. Use refused for a 
Lovejoy memorial meeting, 477. 
Fannin, Colonel. Fight of, at Go- 

liad, 258; massacre of, 258. 

Far West, Mo. The Mormon town, 
456, 457, 458. 

aeons Harrison charged with, 
578. 

Financial distress, 1889, 524; specie 
payment suspended in Philadel- 
phia, 525; suspension becomes gen- 
eral, 526; causes assigned, 526-527; 
suspension in, 1840, 623; legalized 
in several States, 624; stay laws, 
624; of Mississippi, 624-627; of Illi- 
nois, 628; of Georgia, 628. - 

Fiscal Bank. The bill, 630-631; 
passed, 630; the veto, 631; scenes 
around the White House, 632; and 
elsewhere, 632; attempt to pass it 
over the veto, 632. 
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Fiscal Corporation. The bill framed, 
632-633; the bill in the House, 633; 
passes House and Senate, 634; the 
veto, 635; resignation of the Secre- 
taries, 635; address of Whig Con- 
gressmen, 6386; Democratic re- 
joicings, 6386. 

Fisk, Wilbur. Calls for missionaries 
to the Indians, 113; Jason & Dan- 
iel Lee sent, 113. 

Flag of the Canadian Patriots, 435. 

Florida. Seminole War in, 329-334. 

Flour. Imported, 340; price of, 340; 
Scarcity of, 3890-391; riot in New 
York, 391-393. 

Hoey Ravages of the Hessian, 1836, 


Foot’s_ resolution on public lands, 
11; Benton on, 11-13; Hayne on, 
13-15; great debate on, 15. 

Force Act. Jackson asks for, 163; 
reported, debated, and passed, 164- 
167; passes Senate, 168; nullified 
by South Carolina, 174. 


Forsyth, John. Senator from 
Georgia, burned in effigy, 175; on 
distress petitions, 205; on the 


Michigan boundary dispute, 247, 
248; on aid to the Texans, 262, 
265; on the Maine boundary, 431, 
432, 433; on the case of the Ami- 
stad, 607, 609; on the Caroline at- 
fair, 611-612. 

Fort Boise, 448. 

Fort Brooke, 382. 

Fort Colville, 448. 

Fort Drane, 333, 3384, 

Fort George, 447. 

Fort Gibson, 330. 

Fort Hall, 447, 448. 

Fort King, 330, 332. 

Fort Meigs. Whig rally at, 545. 

Fort Moultrie. Custom house to be 
removed to, if necessary, 155; 
treaty of, 330, 331. 

Fort Nisqually, 448. 

Fort Okanogan, 448. 

Fort Vancouver, 108; described, 447. 

Fort Walla Walla, 448 

Fort William, 448, 

Forward, Walter. 
Treasury, 636. 

Fox, Minister from Great Britain. 
Agreement regarding troubles in 
Maine, 517-578; correspondence re- 
garding the Amistad, 609; regard- 
ing MeLeod and the Caroline, 610- 
612, 614-615, 618-619, 621. 

France. Certain coins of legal ten- 
der, 214; trouble with, over pay- 
ment of indemnity, 236-241; Jack- 
son’s message, 299-300; France 
offended, 3800-302; Great Britain 
mediates, 302; indemnity paid, 303. 

Free-trade Convention, 127-129. 

French Prairie, 448. 

Friends of the Union. 
of, on abolition, 469. 

Fulton Line, The. Michigan boun- 
dary dispute, 243-249, 304. 

Furniture. Opposition to foreign: 
made, 101, 221. 


Gag resolution. House of Represent- 
atives refuses to receive abolition 
petitions, 291-296, 382-386; protest 


Secretary of 


Convention 
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of Massachusetts, 467; Patton’s 
resolution introduced and carried, 
488-489; protests against, from the 
people, "490; Atherton’s resolutions, 
909-510; Wise’s resolutions, 510- 
511; twenty- -first rule adopted, 542; 
attempt to repeal, 

Gaines, General. On Texan frontier, 
267-269; in Black Hawk War, 328- 
3829; in ‘Seminole War, 333. 

Gamblers. Sold to service in Vir- 
ginia, 582; in Tennessee, 583. 

Gambling in Stocks. Meeting in 
Philadelphia to consider, 338-339. 

Garland, Hugh A., Clerk of the 
House’ of Representatives. Action 

of, in the Broad Seal War, 534, 

535, 536. 

Garrison, W. L. Joins Lundy, 72; 
establishes The Liberator, 73; de- 
nounced in the South, 74; Georgia 
sets a price on him, rie interest 
in negro schools, 77-78; mobbed in 
Boston, 284-285, 

Gedney, Lt.-Commander. 
Amistad, 605. 

a General Mum,”’ Harrison so called, 

Genesee Conference mobbed at EIl- 
mira, 

Georgetown, 174. 

Georgetown Corporation issues small 
change notes, 402. 

Georgia. Seizes Creek lands, 41; 
quarrel with the Cherokees, 45-— 
46; case of Corn Tassel, 4647; 
Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia, 47- 
48; case of Worcester, 48-51; on 
nullification, 56; sets a price on 
Garrison’s head, 75; defies Su- 
preme Court in Grave’s case, 177; 
governor of, on abolitionists, 286; 
use of surplus revenue, 356. 


Seizes the 


Germany. Character of immigrants 
from, 424-425, 
Giddings, Joshua R. Elected to 


Congress, 567. 
Gideonites, 86. 
Be Ae H. D. Rejected by Senate, 
Gold Act. Coinage act of 1834, 213-— 

215; criticism of coins, 215-216. 
Goliad, massacre at, 258. 
Gorostiza. Mexican minister, 

test of, 269-270; leaves the coun- 

try, 270 
Government. Theories of, 21-24; 

27-30; threats of secession, 39-40; 

Calhoun’s resolutions, 164; Grun- 

dy’s resolutions, 164 
Graduation of price of public lands 

proposed by Clay of Alabama, 596. 


pro- 


Granger, Francis. Votes for Vice- 
President, 3871; Postmaster Gen- 
eral, 601 


Graves, James, an Indian tried for 
murder: Georgia defies Supreme 
Court in his case, 177-178. 

Great Britain. Immigration from, 


79; assists emigrants, 80; eager- 
ness of people to leave, 81-82; 
paupers sent from, 83; coins of, 


legal tender, 214; slaves cast on 
her shore liberated, 241- 243; me- 
diates in dispute with France, 
302; on the Maine boundary, 429— 
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434; intervenes in Amistad case, 
609; demands release of McLeod, 
610 612, 614-615, 621; prospect of 
war with, 617-618; Webster an- 
swers Fox, 618-619. 


Greely, Ebenezer. Arrested at 
Madawaska, 4383-434. 

Greeley, Horace. Edits The Log 
Cabin, 577. 


Greenhow, Robert. Sent to Mexico 
to demand redress, 458-459 

Grimké sisters, 472. 

Grundy, Felix. On the bank issue, 
7; resolutions on the Constitution, 
164; proposes to use surplus, 3808- 
3809; instructed to vote for sub- 
treasury bill and replies, 496-497. 


Hamilton. James, Jr. Calls special 
session of South Carolina legis- 
lature, 149; presides over nulli- 
fication convention, 149; message 
on nullification, 158; succeeded by 
Hayne, 160; moves to suspend or- 
dinance, 171. 

Hard times, 192-206, 220-221. 

Harrisburg Convention, 1839. Called, 
551; proceedings of, "556-559; Har- 
Be and Tyler nominated, 557, 

Harrison, W. H. Nominated for 
President, 360-361; by Anti-Ma- 
sons, 362; opposition to, 363; ques- 
tioned, 363; defeated, 371; Ohio 
Whig Convention call for his nomi- 
nation, 412; nominated by Demo- 
cratic Anti-Masonie Convention, 
552; letter of acceptance, 552; 
nominated at Harrisburg, 556-557; 
‘The Log Cabin Candidate,’’ 562; 
“General Mum,” 566; estimate 
of, by The Democrat, 573-574; 
charges against, 574, note; accused 
of Federalism, 578; elected, 588; 
inaugural ceremonies, 600; the ad- 
dress, 600-601; anecdote of Web- 
ster, 600; the Cabinet, 601; office- 
seeking, 601-602; calls Congress in 
extra session, 602; death, 602. 

Hart and Co. Warehouse sacked 
quae flour riot, 392; their card, 
39. 


Hartford. 
groes in, 


Treatment of four ne- 


Harris Line. Michigan boundary 
dispute, 243-249. 
Harris, Martin. Aids Smith in 


publishing the Book of Mormon, 


102-103; one of the Three Wit- 
nesses, 104. 

Harvey, Lt.-Governor of New 
Brunswick. Action of, in Aroos- 
took War, 514, 515, 518. 

Hayne, R. Y. On Foot’s Resolution, 


13-15; Webster’s reply to, 16-17; 
Hayne’s reply to Webster, 18; 
Webster’s second reply to, 18-19, 
22-23; dinner by, 64; elected gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, 159-160. 
Head, Sir Francis. On the Caroline 


affair, 441. 

Hersey. Appeal to Christians, 
burned, 281. 

Highlands. What were the _ high- 


lands of Maine? 430, 481, 432. 
Highwaymen, 94-95. 
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Hill, Isaac. Charges against the 
Bank of United States, 3, 4 

Holland. Decision of the King of, 
on Maine boundary, 429, 481. 

Holley, Myron, 568, 570. 

Holsey, of Georgia. Calls on col- 
leagues to leave the House, 488. 

Hopewell, 174. 

Horses used as motive power on 
early railroads, 89, 90, 92 

Houston, Felix. Raises troops and 
supplies for Texas, 265. 

Houston, Samuel. Wins battle of 
San Jacinto, 258-259; chosen Presi- 
dent of Texas, 260. 

Hudson’s Bay Co. Forts and trad- 
ing posts in Oregon, 447-448. 

Homa Rights, anti-slavery paper, 
72. 

Hunt, Gen. M., minister from Texas, 
offers annexation, 461. 

Hunter, R. M. T., Speaker Twenty- 
sixth Congress, 540. 

Hunter’s Lodges. Secret associa- 
tions of friends of Canadian inde- 
pendence, 446; invade Canada, 446, 
621, 622; 

‘“* Huzzah-money,’’ 215. 


‘““T had rather be right than be 
President,’’ 512. 

Illinois. Jackson nominated by, 
117; Black Hawk War, 327-329; 
internal improvements, 348-349; 
use of surplus, 356; on abolition, 
468-469; internal improvement 
debt, 531; condition of the im- 
provements, 531-532. 

Immigration. Statistics of, 79; as- 
sisted immigrants, 80; eagerness to 
emigrate, 81-82; paupers brought 
from the West Indies, 82; turbu- 
lence of aliens, 84; evils of, 421- 
422; New York excludes convicts, 
422; alien paupers, 422-423; Mas- 
sachusetts on, 423-424; circulars to 
consuls, 424-425; arrivals at New 
York, 425; case of the Lockwoods, 
426; action of the Mayor and Com- 
mon Council, 426-428. 

Inauguration of Harrison and Tyler, 
He the inaugural address, 600, 


Incendiary publications, 74-75, 76; 
anti-slavery publications, 272; ex- 
citement over, 273; taken from 
Charleston post office, 274-275; 
Kendall on, 275, 276; excitement 
over, 277-281; the South demands 
legislation against, 286-287; action 
of the free States, 287-288; Jack- 
son asks legislation, 288; action of 
the Senate, 288-291. 

Indemnity. The French, 
over payment of, 236-241. 

Independent Treasury, 416-418, 494-— 
ay 496-497, 545-548; act repealed, 


Indiana. Internal improvements in, 
347-348; use of surplus revenue, 
356; State debt, 530-531; condition 
of railroads and canals, 531. 

Indiana Territory. Involuntary 
service as punishment for crimes, 
574, note, 579, 582. 


trouble 
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Indians. The Creeks in Georgia, 41; 
Alabama and Mississippi seize 
land, 41; Bill to establish Indian 
Country, 42-45; Georgia and the 
Cherokees, 45-46; trial of Corn 
Tassel, 46-48; Georgia and the mis- 
sionaries, 48-51; the Flatheads 
seek the Bible, 112-118; Graves’s 
case, 177; removal of, 326-327; 
Black Hawk War, 327-329; Semi- 
nole War, 829-3384. 

Mare Be Mo. The Mormons at, 


Independence. The sub-treasury act 
a second declaration of, 547-548. 
Ingersoll, Charles J. Democratic 
candidate for Congress, 501, 502. 
Ingham, J. D. Attacks Bank of 
United States, 4; correspondence 

with Biddle, 4-5. 


Ingham. Letter on trouble in the 
Cabinet, 124. 

Insurrection. Nat Turner’s, in Vir- 
ginia, 73-74. 


Internal Improvements. Debate on, 
34-37; report on, 61-62; in Pennsyl- 
vania, 341-344; in Maryland, 344- 
3846; in Indiana, 347-348, 530-531; 
in Illinois, 3848-350, 531-532; in 
Michigan, 350, 532; cost of Penn- 
Sylvania canals and railroads, 527— 
529; cost and condition of the 
Maryland system, 529-5380; of those 
in Ohio, 530. 


Jackson, Andrew. Consults Cabinet 
on the bank issue, 7; annual mes- 
sage, 1829, 8-10; views of the peo- 
ple on message, 10; toast at the 
Jefferson dinner, 32; meaning of 
toast, 32-33; on nullification, 54- 
55; message of 1830, 57; letter to 
the nullifiers, 66; South Carolina 
on the letter, 66-67; question of a 
second term, 114-116; nominated in 
New Hampshire, Alabama, Illinois, 
Delaware, 117; accepts renomina- 
tion, 118; nominated in New Jer- 
sey, 119; charges against, 119-120; 
The Haton scandal, 120-121; his 
Cabinet resigns, 122; letters of the 
Secretaries, 124-125; message of 
1831, 181; attack on the Bank, 133; 
approves the tariff of 18382, 138; 
agrees to approve recharter of 
Bank, 138; turns against it, 138; 
charter passed and vetoed, 139- 
140; his interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, 141; acts against the nul- 
lifiers, 154-155; correspondence 
with Poinsett, 155, 156; proclama- 
tion to the nullifiers, 157; effect of, 
157-159; read to South Carolina 
legislature, 159; resolutions on 
proclamation, 160; action of Union 


men, 160-161; of nullifiers, 161; 
threatens to use force, 161-162; 
asks /itoris,a 'foree’:/act.7 163% 


‘* Bloody Bill’? in the Senate, 163; 
debated and passed, 164-167; the 
compromise tariff, 167-168; second 
inauguration, 168; the compromise 
tariff, 167-169; ordinance of nulli- 
fication suspended, 170-171; re- 
pealed, 174; Jackson’s estimate of 
the work, 175-176; on safety of 
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deposits, 184, 185; consults Cabinet 
on removal, 186; Duane made Sec- 
retary of Treasury, 187; Kendall 
visits State banks, 188; question 
of immediate removal, 188-189; 
removal ordered, 191; Duane re- 
fuses to obey and is removed, 192; 
Taney Secretary, 192; Jackson de- 
fends removal, 195; Clay moves 
vote of censure, 195-197; resolu- 
tions passed, 205-206; protest of 
Jackson, 206; reception of delega- 
tions, 200-204; debate on protest, 
207-210; head of, cut from Consti- 
tution, 226; message of 1834, 232; 
expunging, 285; the French debt, 
236-241; asks for exclusion of anti- 
slavery documents from the mails, 
288; action of Senate, 288-291; on 
the French trouble, 299-300, 302; 
signs deposit bill, 3823; specie 
circular, 326; farewell address 
planned, 375-876; last annual mes- 
sage, 376-377; on Mexican affairs, 
3879; vote of censure expunged, 880- 
382; at Van Buren’s inauguration, 
388; the farewell address, 388. 

‘“‘ Jackson money,’’ 200. 

**Jackson Yellow Boys,’’ 215. 

peo Condition of, 96-97; reforms, 


Jersey City. Arrival of paupers at, 
Case of the ship Lockwoods, 426. 
Jesup, General. Takes command in 
Seminole War, 334, 464, 465. 

Johnson, R. M. Nominated for Vice- 
President, 361; dinner to, 364; not 
elected by electoral colleges, 371; 
elected by the Senate, 387. 

Judiciary. The Federal, Attempt to 
repeal twenty-fifth section of judi- 
ciary act, 58-61. 


een Riot caused by, in New York, 


Kelley, H. J. Plans a settlement 
in Oregon, 108-110; goes to Oregon, 
111-112; reaches Fort Vancouver, 
449; returns to Boston, 449. 

Kendall, Amos. Letter on recharter 
of Bank, 8; on removal of deposits, 
185-186; visits State banks, 188; 
on incendiary documents in the 
mail, 275, 276, 278, 279. 

Kent. Whig candidate for Governor 
of Maine defeated, 501. 


Kentucky. Banking capital, 340; 
use of surplus reyenue, 357 
Kirtland. ‘The Mormons at, 104- 


105; the Anti-Banking Co., 456. 


Labor. Movement for a _ ten-hour 
day, 101-102; agitation for better 
wages, 181-182; Convention, 182; 
at Utica, 221; strikes, 220-228. 

Laborers. Imported by Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Co., 81-82. 

Land sales. Clay’s bill to distribute 
revenue from, 318-821; speculation 
in, 323-324; revenue from, 324, 337; 
attempt to regulate sales, 325; the 
specie circular, 326; bill to dis- 
tribute land sales, 378; sales in 
1838-39, 523-524; Clay’s_ resolu- 
tions, 594; Benton’s Log Cabin Bill 
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providing for preémption, 596-598; 
Clay, of Alabama, proposes gradu- 
ation of price, 596; Log Cabin Bill 
passes Senate but not the House, 
se bill to distribute, passed, 684- 


De 

Lands. The Public, Foot’s resolu- 
tion on, 11; debate on, 12; Ben- 
ton’s Log Cabin Bill, 596-598; Cal- 
houn’s plan to cede, to the States, 
597; Clay, of Alabama, proposes 
graduation of price, 596. 

** Langfords,’’ 227. 

Lapwai. Missionary station in Ore- 
gon, 450. 

Laurens, 173. 

Law. The criminal, 98-100. 

Lee, Jason and Daniel. Sent as mis- 
sionaries to the Indians, 118; reach 
Vancouver, 447; settle in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, 448. 

ae Hugh A. Attorney-General, 


Leigh, Watkins. Sent to South 
Carolina by Virginia, 170, 171, 178; 
refuses to vote for expunging and 
resigns Senatorship, 318. 

Le Moyne, Francis J. Nominated for 
President, 569. 

Lettering on the outer garment, 98. 

Lewis. Correspondence with Biddle, 


5, 6. 

Liberator. The, established, 73; de- 
nounced in the South, 74; on Har- 
rison’s nomination, 560. 

Liberty, Mo. Anti-Mormon meeting, 
454-455. 

Liberty Party. The, formed, 567- 
ate Birney and Harle nominated, 


Lien law. Demand for, 101. 

Lincoln, Abraham. In Black Hawk 
War, 329, note; in Illinois legisla- 
ture, 349. 

Lincoln, Levi. Questioned by the 
anti-slavery society, 500. 

Linn, Senator. Introduces a bill for 
organization of Oregon ‘Territory, 
452; report and bill from Com- 
mittee, 452-453. 

Livingston, Edward. Becomes Sec- 
retary of State, 122; explains form 
of proclamation to nullifiers, 158; 
minister to France, 187; conduct 
during dispute with France, 238, 


240-241; on the Maine boundary, 
430-481. 
Lockwoods. Case of the ship, bring- 


ing paupers to New York, 426. 

‘* Loecofoco Party.’’ Origin of name, 
365, 366. 

Locomotives. Early tests, 90-91, 92. 

‘Log Cabin Bill.’’ Benton’s pre- 
emption bill, 596-598; passed by 
the Senate, 598. 

‘“‘Log Cabin Candidate, The,’’ 562. 

Log Cabins, 563, 564; the Democratic 
press on, 565; at Whig festivals, 
566 and note; 571, 575. 

Lots. Craze for speculation in town 
and city, 336-388. 

Lottery, The. Opposition to, 96. 

Louisiana. Banking capital, 340; 
use of surplus revenue, 356; report 
on alien paupers, 422-423. 

Louisville. Speculation in, 338. 
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Lovejoy, Elijah: Sketch of, 473; 
editor of The Observer, 474; driven 
to Alton, 474-475; presses de- 
stroyed, 475-476; murdered, 477. 

Lowell. Strike of factory girls, 221. 

Lumpkin, Governor, of Georgia. De- 
fies Supreme Court, 177. 

Lynching, 273-274, 277-278. 

' Lynn Record. On the burning of 
Pennsylvania Hall, 492. 

Lyon, Matthew. Fine refunded by 
act of Congress, 548-549; Van 
Buren pleased, 549. 


McDuffie, George. Dinner to, 64; 
speech on nullification, 64-65. 
aateyiganaied H. Rejected by Senate, 


McIntire, Rufus. Land agent of 
Maine, seized by the British, 514; 
release demanded, 515. 

McLane, Louis. Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 125; report on Bank of United 
States, 134; supports Bank, 134; 
Pennsylvania approves recharter, 
138; investigation demanded, 138; 
Jackson turns against, 138; charter 
passed and Jackson defied, 139; 
veto of the charter, 139-141; the 
Bank and the three per cents, 183- 
184; Jackson proposes to remove 
deposits, 184; the House declares 
them safe, 185; applications for de- 
posits, 185; Kendall on removal, 

‘ 185-186; Duane Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 187; Kendall visits State 
banks, 188; removal decided on, 
189; paper read to the Cabinet, 
189-190; removal announced, 191; 
Duane refuses to obey and is re- 
moved, 191-192; Taney Secretary 
of Treasury, 192; effect on Bank, 
192-198; Senate rejects nomination 
of bank directors, 210-211. 

McLaughlin, Dr. John. Chief factor 
at Fort Vancouver, 447; aids Kel- 
ley, 449; and Parker, 450. 

McLean, John. Charges against 
Bank of United States, 3; nomi- 
nated for President, 3860; declines, 
362; Secretary of War, 636. 

McLeod, Alexander. Charged with 
murder of Durfee and arrested, 
610; excitement in Canada, 610; 
Great Britain demands release, 
610-611; answer of Forsyth, 611; 
reply of Fox, 611; answer of For- 
syth, 611-612; report of Committee 
of Foreign Relations on corre- 
spondence, 612-614; note of Fox to 
Webster, 614-615; Attorney-Gen- 
eral sent to Lockport, 615-616; 
letter to Seward, 616; trial post- 
poned, 616; foreign journals on the 
prospect of war, 617; the issue be- 
fore Parliament, 618; Webster an- 
swers Fox, 618-619; trial of Mc- 
Leod, 620; excitement on the 
border, 621; Hunters’ Lodges, 621; 
border troubles, 621-622; procla- 
ee ir of Tyler, 622; not guilty, 


McLeod, Rey. Mr. Arrested in 
Cherokee country, 50 and note. 
McNab, Colonel A. A. Oeccupies 
Chippewa, 488; sends a party to 


Mackenzie, 
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destroy the Caroline, 439; burning 
of the Caroline, 439-441. 

Machlachlan, James. British War- 
den of Madawaska, seized by Maine 
authorities, 515. 

W. L. Leader in Pa- 
triot War, 434; reception at Buf- 
falo, 435; at Navy Island, 437-438; 
arrested, 442. 

Madawaska, 429, 433, 513; agree- 
ment with Great Britain concern- 
ing, 517-518. 

Madison, James. On the Constitu- 
tion, 33-34. 

Madison Railroad in Indiana. 
dition of, 5381. 
Mahan, John B. Tried for slave- 
stealing, 499-500; effect on Ohio 

elections, 500. 

Mail. The United States, robbery 
of, 94-95; carriage of, on Sunday 
opposed, 95-96; anti-slavery docu- 
ments shut from, 274-276, 278- 
279; action of the States, 286-287; 
Jackson on exclusion, 288; action 
of Senate, 288-291. 

Maine. - Proscribes small notes of 
banks, 218; speculation in timber 
land, 336, 337; banking capital, 
340; use made of surplus revenue, 
352; northeast boundary dispute, 
429; border troubles, 429-430; con- 
ventional line proposed, 430, 431, 
432; resolutions of, 4380, 432, 433; 
arrest of Greely, 4383-484; the 
Aroostook War, 513-518. 

Marcy, Governor, of New 
York, approves recall of small 
notes, 218; questioned by the abo- 
litionists, 500; his answer, 500. 

Marseillaise Hymn. Sung at Buf- 
falo, 435. 

Maryland. Proscribes small notes 
of banks, 219; banking capital, 
340; internal improvements, 344— 
3846; use made of the surplus reve- 
nue, 355; share of, 356; struggle 
for constitutional amendment, 371, 
374; election of State Senate, 374- 
375; State debt, 529; recommenda- 
tion of the governor, 529-530; ac- 
tion of the legislature, 530. 

Mason, Jeremiah. Charges against 
his management of branch of Bank 
of United States, 4 

Mason, John Y., 599. 

Massachusetts. Law against land- 
ing paupers, 88; state of the pris- 
ons, 97; debtors in, 99; abolition 
of imprisonment for debt, 100; 
Workingmen’s Party, 101; legisla- 
ture on slavery, 297; banking capi- 
tal, 340; use made of the surplus 
revenue, 853-854; on alien paupers, 
423-424; resolutions on Maine 
boundary, 4380, 482, 433; protests 
against Patton’s gag _ resolution, 
490. 

Mechanics. 
Pepal 


Con- 


Convention at Utica, 


Memorials. For relief from finan- 
cial distress, 1834, 199-200; Jack- 
atid on, 201-204; debate on, 204- 


Messages of the Presidents. Jack- 
son’s message, 1829, 8-10; message 
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of 1830, 57; of 1831, 131; veto of 
bank pill, 139- 141; of 1832, 156—- 
157; of 1833, 195; 18384, 232; last 
annual message of Jackson, 376; 
on trouble with Mexico, 379; Van 
Buren’s to special session, 413- 
415; on sub-treasury, 494; on 
Aroostook War, 516; of 18389, 541- 
oe of 1840, 592-594; of Tyler, 


Methodist Church. Baltimore Con- 
ference on incendiary documents, 
280; Cincinnati Conference on abo- 
litionism, 296. 

Mexico. Certain coins of, legal ten- 
der, 214; trouble with Texas, 251- 
252; Santa Anna dictator, 252-253; 
war with Texas, 253-259; protests 
against aid to Texans, 262, 269- 
270; her minister leaves, 270; Hillis 
sent to, 270; Jackson’s message on, 
319; House resolutions on, 379; 
Senate resolutions, 380; Hillis ap- 
pointed minister to, 458; Greenhow 
sent with list of grievances, 458- 
459; offers to arbitrate, 459-460. 

Michigan. Territory extended, 213; 
Toledo War, boundary’ dispute 
with Ohio, 243-249; applies for ad- 
mission as a State, 303; debate on, 
in the Senate, 303-304; in the 
House, 304-307; action of Michigan 
on admission, 307; banking capital, 
340; internal improvements, 350; 
use of, 357; share of surplus rey- 
enue, 356; as to counting her elec- 
toral vote, 3887; wild-cat banking 
in, 405-408; State debt, 532 

Midnight judges. Van Buren ap- 
points Daniel Supreme Court jus- 
tice, 599; opposition of the Whigs, 
599; Dickerson appointed District 
Judge, 600. 


Ming, Alexander, Jr. 
leader, 392. 


‘*Mint Drops, Benton’s,’’ 215. 

Mississippi. Banking capital, 340; 
use of surplus revenue, 856; panic 
of 1837 in, 398; financial distress 
of, 624-625; relief measures, 625- 
626; the State bankrupt, 626-627; 
question of repudiation, 627. 

Missouri. The Mormons in, 106; 
corner-stone of Zion laid, 106; peo- 
ple of Jackson County attack the 
Mormons, 106-107; Mormon War, 
249-250; Mormons driven from the 
State, 454-458. 

Missouri Hem u ans: 
murder, 477. 

Mobs, 85-86, 96, 227-232, 273-275, 277, 
278, 284-285, 285-286, 297-298 
Pennsylvania Hall destroyed, 490- 
498; anti-slavery, 493. 

neha and Hudson Railroad, 91, 


Hqual-Rights 


On Lovejoy 


Money. Famine caused by removal 
of deposits, 192-193; coinage act, 
1834, 213-216; small notes of banks 
proscribed, 217-220: price of, 341; 
price of in 1839, 524-525. 

Monroe, James. Nominated for Con- 
gress by Native Americans, 368; 
pee nee, 868; by Equal Righters, 
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Morals, Public. Sunday mails, 95— 
96; masked balls, 96; nude statues, 
96; condition of the jails, 96-98; 
punishment of criminals, 98-99: 
treatment of debtors, 99-100. 

Mormon, The Book of, 102-104. 

Mormonism. Joseph Smith, jr., 102; 
the golden plates, 103; the Book of 
Mormon, 103-104; the church or- 
ganized, 104; the Kirtland settle- 
ment, 105; missionaries to the In- 
dians, 105-106; in Missouri, 106; 
attacked, 106-107; trouble in Mis- 
souri, 249-250; anti-Mormon meet- 
ing at Liberty, 454; Mormon im- 
migration opposed, 455; they agree 
to leave Clay County, 455; re- 
moval to Roy County, 455-456; 
Kirtland Society Anti- Banking 
Co., 456; Adam-oudi-Ahman found- 
ed, 456; trouble at Gallatin, 457; 
the appeal to arms, 457-458; Far 
West captured, 458; Smith, Rig- 
don, and others indicted, 458; the 
flight to Quincy, 458. 

Morning Star, The, a Mormon news- 
paper. Office of, sacked, 249. 

i Canal and Banking Co., 581, 


Moultrie, Fort, 154, 155. 
Mount Benedict. Convent on, de- 
stroyed, 228-231. 


Nashville. Amos Dresser lynched, 
277; Vigilance Committee urge no 
trade with Tappan, é 

National Republicans. The call for 
a convention, 119; convention held, 
129-131. 

Native Americanism. Rise of, 84-85; 
support Harrison, 362; the party 
in New York, 367; in New Orleans, 
367; in New York, 868; nominate 
Monroe for Congress, 368; associa- 
tion formed at Washington, 428; 
riot in Boston, 428-429; memorial 
to Congress, 

Naturalization. Demand for a 
change in the law, 428; memorial 
to Congress, 429. 

Navy Island. Occupied in ‘the Pa- 
triot War, 438-439. 

Negroes, The Free. Walker’s appeal 
to, 10-72, 74; Virginia orders re- 
moval, 75; Delaware forbids them 
firearms, 16; treatment of, in Bos- 
ton, 76; in "Hartford, 76; in Con- 
necticut, 77-78; the Canterbury 
School, 78-79. 

New England Anti-Slavery Society 
vis aleane from Boston churches, 
47 

Newgate prison, 97. 

New Hampshire. Small notes of 
banks proscribed, 215; use made of 
surplus revenue, 352-353; involun- 
tary service for crime, 574, note. 

New Haven. Attempt to found a 
negro training school in, 77-78. 

New Jersey. Small notes of banks 
proscribed, 215; use of surplus 
revenue, 355; share, 356; Brood 
Seal War, 508-509; contest over the 
five members in Congress, 534-541. 

New Orleans. Sympathy for Texas, 
261, 262; New Orleans Grays, 263; 
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supplies from, 264, 269; scarcity 
of specie, 341; Native Americans, 
367; panic of 1837 in, 393, 395, 396; 
Small-change notes, 402, note. 

New York City. Immigrants, 79, 83; 
riots, 86; masked balls opposed, 
96; prisons in, 97; anti-nullifica- 
tion meeting, 158; strikes, 221; 
Whig victory, 224-226; mobs, 232; 
sympathy for Texas, 266;. post- 
master refuses to distribute anti- 
Slavery documents, 278-279; resolu- 
tions of public meeting on, 279; 
Equal Righters, 364; the Locofoco 
Party, 3865-366; Native American, 
362, 367; nominate Monroe, 368; 
charter election, 1836, 368-369; 
trial of the tailors, 369-370; dis- 
tress, 39; flour riot, 391-393; the 
panic of 1837, 394-395, 396, 397- 
398, 399-400; small-change notes, 
404, 405; arrival of paupers, 425- 
427; Fanny Wright mobbed, 493. 

New York Gazette. On the burning 
of Pennsylvania Hall, 492. 

New York State. Railroads in, 90, 
91, 92; imprisonment of women for 
debt abolished, 99; debtors in, 99; 
imprisonment for debt abolished, 
100; Workingmen’s Party, 100-101; 
Equal Righters, 100; small notes of 
banks proscribed, 215; banking 
capital, 340; use of surplus reve- 
nue, 355; share, 356; Seward and 
Marcy questioned, 500; Wright on 
the border troubles, 518-519; raids, 
519; prisoners taken at Prescott 
released, 519; anti-rent war, 520- 
523; trial of McLeod, 610-623. 

Newspapers. Labor journals, 101, 
370, note. 

North Carolina on nullification, 56; 
Governor of, on nullification, 67; 
resolution on liberation of slaves 
in British West Indies, 242, note; 
Has of surplus revenue, 355; share, 


Northeastern Boundary. Border 
troubles, 429-4380; resolutions of 
Maine and Massachusetts, 430; 


a commission proposed, 430-431; 
questions to be settled, 431; con- 
ventional line proposed, 430, 431, 
432; resolutions of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts, 430, 432-433; arrest of 


Greely, 433-434; the Aroostook 
War, 5138-518. 
Notes. Attempts to stop circulation 


of small notes, 217-220. 

Noyes Academy. The building 
moved out of Canaan because ne- 
groes were received, 277-278. 

Nude statues proscribed, 96. 

Nullification. Drayton on, 51; Hayne 
on, 51-52; the press of South Caro- 
lina on, 52-53; Poinsett on, 54; 
Jackson on, 55; South Carolina leg- 
islature on, 56; Georgia and North 
Carolina on, 56; usurpation of 
Federal government denounced, 
62-63; dinner to Governor Hamil- 
ton, 64; to McDuffie, 64-65; 
Fourth of July celebration, 65-66; 
Jackson’s letter, 66; legislature of 
South Carolina on the letter, 66- 
67; Alabama, North Carolina, Vir- 
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ginia on nullification, 67-68; nulli- 
fication convention in South Caro- 
lina, 147-150; Webster on the use 
of force, 153; Hamilton asks for 
troops, 153-154; Jackson’s orders, 
154; Poinsett to Jackson, 154; or- 
ders of Secretary of War, 154-155; 
Poinsett to Jackson, 155; procla- 
mation to the nullifiers, 157; effect 
of, 158-159; read to legislature, 
159; counter proclamation, 160; 
action of Union men, 160-161; 
meeting of nullifiers at the circus, 
161; Jackson asks for force act, 
163; Calhoun’s resolutions, 164; 
Grundy’s resolutions, 164; debate 
on the Force Act, 164-167; the 
compromise tariff, 167-169; action 
of the States on nullification, 170; 
ordinance suspended, 170-171; 
Union associations, 172-173; nulli- 
fication repealed, 174; popular feel- 
ing, 175; Jackson’s estimate of his 
work, 175-176; resistance to oath 
of allegiance, 176-177. 


Oath. The test, in South Carolina, 
opposed, 176-177. 

Observer, The. Edited by Lovejoy 
at St. Louis, 474; driven from the 
city, 474-475. 

Se ue under Harrison, 601- 


Ogle, Charles. Famous speech on 
the President’s Palace, 583-584. 
Ohio. The Mormons in, 105-106; 
dispute with Michigan over 
boundary, 243-249; action of Con- 
gress on the boundary, 303-307; 
use of surplus revenue, 356; status 
of free negroes, 468; the Mahan 
trial, 499-500; effect on elections, 
00; Vance defeated, 500; State 
debt, 530; involuntary service for 

crime, 574, note. 

Okechobee Swamp. Taylor’s victory 
at, 466. 

Omnibus. First in New York, 94. 

Ordinance of Nullification, 150. 

Oregon. Smith in, 108; the first 
wagon train on Oregon trail, 108; 
Kelley plans a settlement in, 108- 
110; Wyeth leads out a party, 110- 
111; Kelley: :in,,;111-112;).J.) and, D. 
Lee appointed missionaries, 113; 
their journey, 447; forts in, 447-448; 
arrival of Kelley, 449; arrival of 
Parker and party, 449-450; Whit- 
man in, 449-450; Slocum sent out, 
451; Linn offers bill to organize 
Territory, 452; Buchanan on occu- 
pation, 452; Cushing calls for cor- 
respondence, 452; Senate report, 
452; the missionary party, 453; 
settlers memorialize Congress, 453- 
454; Cushing’s report, 454. 

Osceola. Seizure of his wife, 332; 
begins Seminole War, 332; revenge 
of, 332; defeats Clinch, 333; at- 
tacks Gaines, 333; seized, 464; 
death, 465. 

Oswego. Meeting of Canadian sym- 
pathizers, 434. 

Otis, H. G. Written to, regarding 
Walker’s pamphlet, 70-71. 
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Panic of 1834, 193-195. 

Panic of 1837. Cause of, 3938-394; 
suspensions, 395, 396; in New Eng- 
land, 397; New York merchants 
send committee to Washington, 
397-398; in the South, 398; Van 
Buren refuses to call Congress or 
repeal specie circular, 399; New 
York banks suspend, 399; suspen- 
sion becomes general, 399-400; al- 
leged causes, 408-415. 

Parker, Samuel. Leads a mission- 
ary party to Oregon, 449. 

Pastoral Letter. The, 472. 

Paterson. Anti-slavery meeting 
mobbed, 493. 

Patriot War in Canada, 434; Ameri- 
ean aid to the patriots, 434-436, 
437-438; the patriot flag, 435; ac- 
tion of the Federal Government, 
436, 437; Navy Island, 438-439; 
burning of the Caroline, 4389-441; 
Navy Island abandoned, 442; ar- 
rest of Mackenzie, 442; expedition 
from Detroit, 442-443; expeditions 
to Fighting Island and Point au 
Pellee, 443; refugees on Thou- 
sand Islands, 444; burning of the 
Sir Robert Peel, 444; attack on the 
steamboat Telegraph, 445; Sons of 
Liberty in Michigan, 445-446; Hun- 
ters Lodges, 446. 

Patronage, Executive. Report on, 
233-235. 


Patroons. The, 520. 

Patterson, General, of Pennsylvania. 
Issues the ‘‘ Buckshot order,’’ 506. 

Patton. Introduces gag resolution, 
488; Adams protests, 489; resolu- 
tion carried, 489. 

Paupers. Brought from the West 
Indies, 82; from England, 82-83; 
law against, in Massachusetts, 83; 
number in New York and Balti- 
more, 83; legislation against, asked 
for, 83-84; alien paupers in alms- 
houses, 422-424; Massachusetts on, 
ee circular to consuls, 424- 


Payne’s Landing treaty, 3380. 
Peel, Sir Robert. On the McLeod 
affair, 619. 


Pennsylvania. Instructs Senators to 
vote for recharter of Bank, 138; 
small notes of banks proscribed, 
218; banks in, 339; banking capital, 
340; internal improvements, 341- 
342; trip from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg described, 342-344; use 
made of surplus revenue, 355; 
share, 356; instructs Buchanan to 
vote for sub-treasury, 496, 497; 
Buckshot War, 501-508; banks in 
Philadelphia suspend specie pay- 
ment, 525-526; reasons for, 527; 
State debt, 527; difficulty in pay- 
ing interest on it, 528-529. 

Pennsylvania Hall. Dedication, 490; 
attacked by mob, 491; destruction 
of, 491; the press on its destruc- 
tion, 491-492, 493. 

Penrose, Charles B. Speaker of the 
Pennsylvania Senate during the 
Buckshot War, 504. 

Perjurer cropped, 98, 


Petersburg. Resolutions on anti- 
slavery documents, 278. 

Petition. The right of, 291-296, 382- 
386, 469, 470, 477-479, 480-481; 
anti-slavery memorial from Ver- 
mont debated, 487-488; Patton’s 
gag resolution, 488-489; Adams 
protest, 489-490; protests from the 
people and the States, 490; Ather- 
ton’s resolutions, 509-510; Wise’s 
resolutions, 510-511; effect of the 
adoption of Atherton’s resolution, 
511; protest of Vermont, 511; the 
twenty-first rule, 542, 629. 

Philadelphia. Streets chained on 
Sunday, 96; masquerade balls pro- 
scribed, 96; Walnut Street prison, 
97; debtors in, 99; Workingmen’s 
Party, 101; anti-nullification meet- 
ing, 158, 159; strikes, 221, 222, 223; 
negroes mobbed, 231; sympathy for 
Texas, 266, 267; resolutions on in- 
cendiary documents, 280; docu- 
ments thrown into Delaware, 281; 
speculation in, 337; suspension of 
specie payments, 399; small-change 
notes issued, 400; bank meeting, 
402, 403; destruction of Pennsy!l- 
vania Hall, 490-498; Buckshot 
War, 501-508; banks suspend, 
525; reasons assigned, 527; Clay 
meeting, 551; anti-masonic meet- 
ing, 552. 

Philadelphia Spirit of the Times. 
ves burning of Pennsylvania Hall, 


Philanthropist, The. Office of, at 
Cincinnati, sacked, 297-298; on 
Harrison’s nomination, 561. 

Phillips, Wendell. Speaks at Love- 
joy meeting, 477. 

Pickens’s District, 173. 

Pierre’s Hole, 111. 

Pillory, 98. 

Plains, The. Exploration of 1823- 
28, 107-108; Sublette takes out first 
wagon train on Oregon trail, 108. 


Platform. Workingmen’s Party, 370. 


Poinsett, Joel R. On nullification, 
54; writes a letter on, 54-55; writes 
Jackson, 154, 155; Jackson replies, 
156; describes situation, 156; given 
arms, 156; correspondence with 
Jackson, 161-162; Union associa- 
tions formed, 172-173; asked _for 
ale 178, 174; Secretary of War, 

Polk, James K., 589. 

Population. Distribution of, 1830, 
69; increase of, 69-70. 

Portage railway described, 344. 

Portland. Resolutions on anti-sla- 
very documents in the mail, 279. 

Portugal. Certain coins of, legal 
tender, 214. 

Preémption. Benton’s ‘‘ Log Cabin 
Bill” providing for prospective, 
596-597; passed by Senate and lost 
in House, 598. 

Presbyterian Church. General As- 
sembly on abolition, 296-297. 

Prescott. Prisoners taken at, par- 
doned, 519. 

President. One term for, proposed, 
58, 114; Harrison favors it, 552. 
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Discovers South 
of de- 


Prevost, Etienne. 
Pass, 

Prices. Effect of removal 
posits on, 199-200. 

Prisons. Condition of, 96-98. 

Prisoners taken at Prescott par- 
doned, 519. 

Prison-made goods. 
221. 

Proclamation to the nullifiers, 157- 
158; answered by South Carolina, 
160; burned at Sumterville, 161. 

Protest of Jackson to the Senate 
against censure, 206-207; debate 
on, 207-210. 

Public Ledger. Office attacked by 
pro-slavery mob, 491. 


Opposition to, 


Quincy. Land sales in, 337. 


Railroads. Mobs on Baltimore and 
Ohio, 86; opposition to, 87-88; use 
of horses and sails, 89; Baltimore 
and Ohio opened, 89-90; horse 
power, 90; locomotives, 90-91; Mo- 
hawk and Hudson, 91; inclined 
planes, 91-92; Charleston and 
Hamburg, 92; mania for stock, 92; 
railroad convention, 92-93; travel 
on, 93; opposition to, 93; Grundy 
proposes to buy freedom of, for 
Government uses, 308-309; a trip 
on Pennsylvania described, 342- 
344; in Maryland, 344-346; in In- 
diana, 347-348; in Illinois, 348-349; 
in Michigan, 350. 

Raleigh. Grand Jury indict Garri- 
son, 75. 

Randolph, J. F., 534, 535. 

Ratification Meetings. Of Whigs, 
1840, 560, 568, 564, 566; Young 
Men’s Whig Convention, 570-572, 
585, 586. 

Ratio of silver and gold coinage 
changed to 16 to 1, 215. 

Real estate. Craze for speculation 
in, 336-338. 

Record. The Anti-Slavery, 272. 

Reed, Rebecca, 228-231. 

Refugio. Mission of, fight at, 258. 

Repudiation. The issue in Missis- 
sippi, 627-628; in Illinois, 628. 

Resumption of specie payment, 418- 
420; 623. 

Revenue. Clay’s bill to distribute 
revenue from public lands, 3818- 
321; bill to regulate deposit and 
distribute surplus, 321-323; from 
public lands, 324; terms of deposit 
of surplus with States, 350-351; 
uses made of, by States, 352-357; 
share of each State, 356: to dis- 
tribute land revenue, 378; land 
revenue in 1838-39, 523-524; act 
ree distribute land revenue, 634- 


Rhett, of South Carolina. Calls on 
delegates to leave the House, 488; 
action of, in contest for Speaker, 
ey te Congress, 5387, 538, 


Rhode Island. Criminal law, 98; 
banking capital, 340; use of sur- 
plus revenue, 354. 
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Richmond. Citizens demand exclu- 
sion of anti-slavery documents 
from mails, 277 

Rigdon, Sidney. The orator of eee 
Mormonism, 104; goes to Missour . 
106; his ‘‘ salt sermon,” 456-457 ; 
arrest and escape, 458. 

ett John. A Cherokee leader, 


Riot. Flour riot in New York City, 
391-393. 
Ritner, Governor of Pennsylvania, 


Conduct in the Buckshot War, 505, 
506, 507. 
Ross, John. Leader of the Chero- 

kees, 50-51, 465. 
Russia. Declines to renew Conven- 
tion of 1824, 446. 


Sacs and Foxes. In Black Hawk 
War, 327-329, 


Sail. Used as a motive power on 
railroads, 89, 92. 

St. Eustache. Battle at, 434. 

St. John River as the boundary of 
Maine, 430, 432. 

St. Louis. Opposition to the Ob- 
Server, 474; public meeting de- 
nounces it, 474; newspaper re- 
moved to Alton, 475. 

St. Louis Saturday News. On the 
burning of Pennsylvania Hall, 492. 

San Antonio. Massacre at the Ala- 
mo, 257. 

San Felipe. Convention at, 252. 

San Jacinto. Victory of, 258-259; 
rejoicings over, 266. 

Santa Anna, 252; becomes dictator, 
252-253; massacre at the Alamo, 
257; orders massacre at Goliad, 
258; captured at San Jacinto, 259; 
writes to Jackson, 260; sent to 
Washington, 261. ; 

Schlosser, Fort, 439; burning of the 
Caroline at, 439-441. 

Schools for negroes. Prudence Cran- 
dall’s, destroyed, 77-79; Noyes 
Academy destroyed, 277-278; sup- 
pressed in Charleston, 280. 

Seott, Winfield. Sent to Charles- 
ton, 154; sent to Maine during the 
Aroostook War, 517-518; voted for 
in the Whig Convention, 1840, 557. 

Seamstresses. Strike in Philadel- 

Be 222; wages of, in New York, 

Secession. Threats of, 39-40; Dray- 
ton, 51; Hayne on, 51-52; Jackson’s 


letter, 66. 
War, 329-834, 463-466; 


Seminole 
cost, 593. 

Senate of the United States. Foot’s 
resolutions, 11; debate on, 11-13; 
Webster-Hayne debate, 13-24; ef- 
fect of the great debate, 26-30; the 
tariff issue, 135; the Bank Bill, 
139; the Force Bill, 163-167; Cal- 
houn’s resolutions, 164; Grundy’s, 
164; Webster-Calhoun debate, 166; 
compromise tariff, 167-168; cen- 
sures Jackson, 195-197, 205-206, 
207-210; rejects nominations of 
Bank directors, 210-211; of Steven- 
son, 211-212; of Taney, 212; ex- 
ecutive patronage, 283-235; ex- 
punging, 235; refuses to give Jack- 
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son power to make reprisals on 
France, 238; on recognition of 
Texas, 267; on anti-slavery docu- 
ments in the mails, 288-291; on re- 
ception of anti-slavery petitions, 
291-298; on bill to admit Michigan, 
803-304; Tyler and Leigh resign 
from, 312-313; debate on expung- 
ing, 313-316; Stevenson confirmed, 
Taney made Chief Justice, 316; de- 
light of Taney, 317; debate and pas- 
sage of Clay’s land bill, 318-821; 
on Mexican affairs, 380; expunging 
resolutions carried, 3880-382; elect 
Johnson Vice-President, 387; the 
panic session, 415-418; on an- 
nexation of Texas 463; debate on 
abolition petitions, 477-479; Ver- 
mont memorial, 480-481; Calhoun’s 
resolution, 482-483; Norvell’s, 483; 
Morris’s, 484; McKean’s, 484; 
Clay’s, 485-487; sub-treasury bill 
reported and debated, 494-497; sub- 
stitute proposed, 497; the bill 
passed, 497; abolition petitions, 
512; Clay’s speech on abolition pe- 
titions, 512; ‘‘ I had rather be right 
than be President,’’ 512; action on 
the Aroostook troubles, 516-517; 
Benton’s resolutions on assump- 
tion, 543; report of committee, 543; 
Whig resolutions in favor of as- 
sumption, 544; anti-assumption 
resolutions carried, 544-545; sub- 
treasury bill taken up, 545; de- 
bated, 545-546; passed, 545; Clay 
on result of election of 1840, 594; 
Wright’s reply, ‘595; Calhoun on 
the result, 595; Clay moves repeal 
of sub-treasury act, 594, 596; Ben- 
ton’s ‘“‘ Log Cabin Bill,’’ 596; Clay’s 
distribution bill, 597; Calhoun’s 
bill to cede public lands to the 
States, 597; the ‘“‘ Log Cabin Bill ”’ 
passed, 598; the midnight judges, 
598-600; opposition to Daniel, 599; 
Clay and the Whig Senators leave 
the Chamber, 599; Extra Session, 
1841, Clay’s programme, 630; sub- 
treasury act repealed, 630; the 
fiscal bank bill, 630-631; the veto, 
631; attempt to pass the bill over 
the veto, 632; the bankruptcy 
bill passed, 633; bill to distribute 
land sales passed, 634; loan bill 
passed, 635; fiscal corporation bill 
passed, 634; veto, 635; resignation 
of the Secretaries, 635. 

Sergeant, John. Nominated for 
Vice-President, 130. 

Service. Involuntary, for crime, in 
Indiana Territory, 574; in_ Ohio, 
574; in New Hampshire, 574; in 
Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Missouri, 582-583. 

Seward, W. H. Whig candidate for 
Governor of New York, 500; ques- 
tioned by the abolitionists, 500; 
his answer, 500; elected governor, 
501; on the anti-rent war, 522; on 
the McLeod affair, 616, 620, 621. 

Shinplasters, 400, 402-404, 405. 

Sir Robert Peel. Canadian steam- 
boat burned by Americans, 444. 

‘Six Months in a Convent.” Re- 
pecca Reed’s book, 228-231. 
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ae Mie to one. Ratio established, 
Slade on the abolition petitions, 488. 
Slavery. The North charged with 
intent to interfere with slavery, 
178-179; Webster on powers of 
Congress over, 179; excitement 
over, 179-180; American Anti-Sla- 
very Society formed, 180-181. 
Slaves. Were the negroes on the 
Amistad slaves? 606-609. 
Slaves’ Friend. Anti-slavery maga- 
zine, 272. 


Slocum, W. A. Sent to Oregon, 
450; memorial to Congress, 450. 
Smith, Jedediah. Great journey of, 
to the Pacifie coast, 107-108. 

Smith, Joseph, Jr. Founder of Mor- 
monism, 102; the golden plates, 
103; the Book of Mormon, 103- 
104; organizes the Church, 104; the 
Kirtland settlement, 105; sends 
missionaries to the Indians, 105- 
106; plants Zion in Missouri, 106- 
107; the Mormon war, 249-250; 
organizes a bank at Kirtland and 
is arrested, 456; flees to Far West, 
456; founds Adam-oudi-Ahman, 
456; war with the Gentiles, 457- 
458; is arrested and escapes, 458. 

Smithfield, Va. No trade with abo- 
litionists, 281. 


Society. The Oregon Colonization, 
109-111; the American Anti-Sla- 
very, formed, 180-181. The Amer- 
ican Bible, refuses to put bibles in 
the hands of slaves, 272. 


Songs. Whig, 571, note; 577, note; 
578, note; 587, note. 


Sons of Liberty. Secret associations 
of friends of Canadian indepen- 
dence, 445. 


South Carolina. Secession adyo- 
cated, 52-53; Poinsett on nullifica- 
tion, 54; Jackson on nullification, 
55; a convention proposed, 55-56; 
usurpation of Federal Government 
denounced, 62-63; anti-tariff din- 
ners, 64-65; Fourth of July cele- 
bration, 65-66; Jackson’s letter, 
66; legislature answers letter, 66- 
67; Governor of, on incendiary pub- 
lications, 75; nullifies the tariff, 
147-150; Hamilton on, 1538;  pro- 
ceedings regarding, 154-159; Hayne 
elected governor, 159-160; answers 
the proclamation of Jackson, 160; 
proceedings of Union men and 
nullifiers, 160-161; not supported 
by Massachusetts, Ohio, Missis- 
sippi, Maryland, Maine, New York, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
170; Virginia sends commissioner 
to, 170, 171, 172, 173; ordinance 
suspended, 170-171; Union associa- 
tions formed, 172-173; nullifica- 
tion repealed, 174; Force Act nulli- 
fied, 174; popular feeling, 175; the 
oath of allegiance, 176-177; use of 
surplus revenue, 356 


South Carolina Doctrine, 21-24. 


Southmount, 173. 
Spain. Certain coins of, legal ten- 
der, 214 
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Spalding, H. H. Missionary to the 
Indians, 450; crosses South Pass, 
450; settles at Lapwai, 450. 

Speaker. Contest over the election 
of, for Twenty-sixth Congress, 534— 
541. 


Specie Circular, 326; Jackson on, 
377; attempt to rescind it, 378; 
effect of, 389-390. 

aie Import, 339; export, 1839, 

» 020. 

Speculation. In public lands, 323- 
325; in timber lands, stocks, real 
estate, town lots, 335-338; in 
stocks, 3388-339; in 1838, 524; in cot- 
ton, 524. 

Spenser, Joshua S. Counsel for Me- 
Leod, 620, 

Stage coaches, 94; mail taken from, 
94-95; Sunday travel by, 96. 

State Rights. _Webster-Hayne de- 
bate, 16-24, 27-30; Madison on, 83- 
34, 34-40; Georgia and the Chero- 
kees, 45-51; Webster Ol ieelos 
Hamilton on, 153; Jackson on, 157; 
the Southern press on, 158-159; 
South Carolina on, 159, 160; the 
nullifiers on, 161; Jackson on, 161— 
162; Calhoun’s resolutions, 164; 
Grundy’s, 164; debate on force 
bill, 164-167; the States On LOS 
South Carolina Convention on, 171; 
the people on, 175-176. 

State stocks. Proposal to buy, with 
surplus revenue, 310, 321. 

Stay laws, 624. 

Stevens, Thaddeus, 552. 

Stevenson, Andrew. Senate refuses 
to confirm him minister to Great 
Britain, 211-212; confirmed, 316. 

Stock. Mania for railroad, 92; at- 
tempt to sell Bank stock owned by 
United States, 184-185; stocks of 
States, 310; speculation in, 338. 

Bebe carters, Strike at New York, 


Stonington. Treatment of free ne- 
groes in, 77. 

Strikes, 101, 181, 220-223. 

Sub-treasury. Bill passed by the 
Senate, 416-418; tabled by the 
House, 418; Van Buren urges it, 
494; bill introduced in the Senate, 
494; details of the bill, 494-495; 
Clay opposes it, 495; the States 
protest, 496; Buchanan and Grundy 
instructed, 496; Grundy replies, 
496-497; substitute proposed, 497; 
the bill passed by Senate, 497; the 
House refuses to consider it, 497; 
a new bill in the Senate, 545; de- 
bated, 545-546; passed, 545; passed 
by the House, 546; Democratic re- 
joicings, 547; anger of the Whigs, 
548; the bill signed July 4th, 548; 
repealed, 630, 

ere vion J. T. Rejected by Senate, 


Sullivan’s Island, 155. 

Sunday mails opposed, 95-96. 

Supreme Court. Death of Justice 
Barbour, 599; Peter V. Daniel ap- 
pointed, 599; opposition of the 
Whigs, 599; decision in the Ami- 
stad case, 609. 
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Surplus revenue, Jackson favors 
distribution, 61; source of, 307— 
308; plans for reduction, 308-311; 
States in favor of distribution, 
318; of land sales, 318; debate and 
passage by Senate of Clay’s bill, 
318-321; the deposit bill, 321-322: 
Supposed amount, 3823; cause of 
Surplus, 335; terms of deposit, 350- 
351; uses made of, by States, 352- 
357; share of each, 356; amount 
distributed, 358; bill to distribute 
on January 1, 1838, 378; fourth 
instalment proposed, 415. 

Suspension of specie payments by 
the banks in 1837, 399-400; penalty 
for suspension, 401-402; explana- 
tion by the banks, 403-404; resump- 
tion, 418-420; export of specie, 
1839, 524; suspension of specie 
payment, 525, 526; reasons as- 
signed, 526-527; suspension in 1840, 
623; liabilities for Suspension re- 
moved in Maryland, Virginia, Penn- 
Sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 624; stay 
laws in Michigan and Illinois, 624. 

Sutherland, General. In the Patriot 
War, 443. 


Tailors. Strike of journeymen, 369- 
370; arrest and trial, 369. 

Tammany Hall, 365-366, 368. 

Tampa Bay. Seminole camp at, 463; 
Seizure of hostages at, 464. 

Mae eis Expedition against, 263- 


Taney, Roger. Urges removal of de- 
posits, 188-189; Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 192; not confirmed, 212; ap- 
pointed Chief Justice, 316; his 
delight, 317; at Van Buren’s inau- 
guration, 388. 

Tappan, Arthur. Helps to found a 
negro school in New Haven, 77; 
mobbed, 2382; reward for delivery 
in Louisiana, 280; Tennessee mer- 
chants urged not to trade with, 
281; subscription to purchase his 
head, 284. 

Tariff. Debate on, 37-40; nullifica- 
tion advocated in South Carolina, 
51-54; convention proposed, 55-56: 
anti-tariff dinners, 64-65; Jackson’s 
letter, 66; the tariff of 1832, 134- 
138; nullified by South Carolina, 
147-150; nullification proceedings, 
153-167; the compromise tariff, 
1832, 167-169. 

Taylor, Zachary. 
War, 466. 

Tazewell, L. W., 589. 

Telegraph. The steamboat, attacked 
by Canadians, 445. 

Tender, Legal. Coins of certain for- 
pS ae made legal tender, 

a 


On the Seminole 


Tennessee. Use of surplus, 357; in- 
structs Grundy to vote against 
sub-treasury bill, 496; gamblers 
sold to service, 583. 

Teran, General, 251. 

Texas. Quarrel with Mexico, 250- 
251; settlers take up arms, 251, 
252; Austin imprisoned, 252; con- 
stitution formed, 252; war in west 
Texas, 253, 254; independence de- 
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clared, 255, 256;. provisional gov- 
ernment, 255; constitution adopt- 
ed, 256; Mexicans invade, 257; the 
Alamo, 257; massacre at Goliad, 
258; battle of San Jacinto, 258- 
259; Santa Anna a prisoner, 259- 
260; offers annexation, 260-261; 
Sympathy for the Texans, 261-262; 
protest of Mexican minister, 262; 
volunteers for, 263-264; action of 
the Federal authorities, 264-265; 
recognition of Texas demanded, 
266-267; Gaines on the frontier, 
267-269; protest of Gorostiza, 269- 
270; offers annexation, 461; anti- 
slavery protests, 461; Van Buren 
declines to consider annexation, 
461; action of Texas, 462; the issue 
in Congress, 462-463; Vermont on 
annexation, 480-481; Calhoun’s 
resolutions, 482, 

Thousand Islands. Canadian refu- 
gees in the, 444-445. 

Timber land. Speculation in Maine 
lands, 336, 337. 

Title. Question of Tyler’s, 602. 
Thompson, George. Mobbed, 271, 
Bui attempt to mob, in Boston, 


Thompson, Wiley. Indian agent, 
330, 331, 332; massacred in Semi. 
nole War, 332. 

Toasts, nullification, 31-32, 64, 175. 

ee issued during panic of 1837, 

5. 


Toledo War, 2438-249, 

Trades unions. In Boston, 
Philadelphia, 221, 223. 

Travel. Speed of, in 1880, 94. 

Treasury. The independent, bill 
passed by Senate, 416-418; tabled 
by House, 418; new bill, 494-497; 
passed by Senate, 497: new bill 
passed, 545-548; repealed, 630. 

Treasury notes. Issued during panic 
of 1837, 415-416, 418. 

poe of journeymen tailors, 369- 


182; 


Trott, Rev. J. I. Arrested in the 
Cherokee country, 49. 

Tucker, Henry St. George, 599. 

Turner, Nat. Insurrection in Vir- 
ginia, 73-74. 

Twenty-first rule of the House of 
Representatives adopted, 542; 
struggle over repeal, 629, 

Tyler, John. Only Senator to vote 
against Force bill, 168; dinner to, 
175; refuses to vote for expung- 
ing, resigns Senatorship, 312-313; 
nominated _ Vice-President, 558; 
elected, 588; becomes President, 
602; question of title, 602; question 
of his policy discussed, 603-604; 
issues an address, 604; Clay asks 
for his views, 604; reply, 604; for- 
eign issues, 605; on McLeod’s coun- 
sel, 620; proclamation on border 
troubles, 622; message, 1841, 629; 
vetoes Fiscal Bank Bill, 631; scenes 
about the White House, 632; vetoes 
Fiscal Corporation Bill, 635; Cabi- 
net resigns, 635; letters of Critten- 
den, 636; the new Cabinet, 636; 
Democrats rejoice, 637. 
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Ugartechea, Colonel, 254. 


Union, The Federal. Webster and 
Hayne on, 21-24; Cooper on the 
value of, 24-26; Jackson’s toast, 


31-32; Calhoun’s toast, 82; Madi- 

son on, 33-34, 37-40. 

Union Associations in South Caro- 
General 


lina, 172-178. 
Trades. A 
hewspaper, 370, note. 


Union, The 
Union and Harmony Convention at 
ee 1839, 553; the address, 


United States Bank of Pennsylvania. 
Buys Illinois bonds, 531; suspends 
specie payment, 526, 5382; buys 
Michigan bonds, 532: resumes spe- 
cie payment, 623; fails, 623. 

at Abel P. Secretary of Navy, 


Whig rally at, 586. 

Urrea. Mexican general, 258. 

Utica. Convention of mechanics and 
workingmen, 369, 370. 


Urbana. 


Vagrants. Sold to Service, 582, 583. 
Van Buren, Martin. Question of 
succeeding Jackson, 114-115; re- 
signs Secretaryship of State, 120; 
122; minister to Great Britain, 125; 
rejected by the Senate, 141-142; 
anger of the Democrats, 143; nomi- 
nated for Vice-President, 144; elec- 
toral vote for, 151-152: influence 
asked by Bank of America, 185; 
on removal of deposits, 189; nomi- 
nated for President, 860-361; en- 
dorsed by Anti-Masons and others, 
862; questioned, 363; elected Presi- 
dent, 371; inauguration, 388: Cabi- 
net, 889; inaugural address, 889; 
requested to call Congress and re- 
scind specie circular, refuses, 397- 
398, 399; calls Congress in special 
session, 401; message on the panic, 
413-415; on annexation of Texas, 


461; urges a sub-treasury act, 
494; message on the Aroostook 
War, 516; anxiety over border 


troubles in New York, 518; Wright 
sent to investigate, 518-519; mes- 
sage, 1839, 541-542; signs the sub- 
treasury bill on July 4th, 548; on 
the remission of Lyons’s fine, 549; 
attacked by New York Conserva- 
tives, 555-556; nominated at Balti- 
more, 572; the platform, 572-573; 
Ogle’s speech on the splendors of 
the Palace, 583-584; defeated, 588; 
States carried by, 589; last annual 
message, 593-594; appoints mid- 
night judges, 598-600. 

Vancouver, Fort, on the Columbia 
River, 108. 

Van Rensselaer, Kiliaen, 520. 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen, last of the 
Patroons, 520. 

Van Rensselaer, Van R. Commands 
volunteers in Canadian Patriot 
War, 435; arrested, 442. 

Veasey, T. W., Governor of Mary- 


land. Quarrel with reformers, 
374-375. 

Vermont. Use made of the surplus, 
353; share, 356; Democratic con. 


vention on abolition, 469-470; on 
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slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, 480-481; memorial presented, 
487; debate on, 488; Whig victory 
in, 499; memorial on slavery and 
the slave trade, 511, 512. 

Veto. State veto, South Carolina 
Doctrine, 13-24, 27-30, 31-33; Jack- 
son vetoes the Bank charter, 139- 
141; Tyler vetoes Fiscal Bank Bill, 
631-632; vetoes Fiscal Corporation 
bill, 6385-636. 

Vicksburg. Lynchings at, 274. 

Virginia. Governor of, on nullifica- 
tion, 68; Nat Turner’s insurrection, 
73-74; Governor of, on insurrec- 
tion, 75; free negroes to remove, 
75; debate on emancipation, 76; 
sends commissioner to nullifiers, 
170, 178; use of surplus revenue, 
855; share of, 356; vagrants sold 
to service, 582. 

Volunteers for Canada, 435, 436, 437, 
442-448. 

Volunteers for Texas, 261, 262, 263, 
264, 265, 266. 

Vote. The electoral, 18382, 150-152; 
Sea ei 371, 386-387; in 1840, 588, 


Waser, Peter. Rejected by Senate, 
0. 


Strikes for higher, 181, 220- 
aa rate of, 222; of seamstresses, 

Wahoo Swamp. Battle of, 334. 

Walker, David. His appeal, 70; ex- 
citement caused by, 70-72. 

Washington, D. C. Reuben Cran- 
dall arrested, mob, 277; HeLa anc 
to small-change notes, 402; banks 
requested to resume specie pay- 
ment, 404. 

Waxaw, 173. 

Webster, Daniel. Reply to Hayne, 
16-17; answered by Hayne, 18; sec- 
ond reply to Hayne, 18-19, 22-23; 
Hayne’s second reply, 23-24; Coop- 
er’s reply, 24-26; caricatured in 
campaign of 1832, 147; on putting 
down nullification, 153; on the 
Force Act, 166; on the tariff of 
1832, 167; on power of Congress 
over slavery, 179; on business de- 
pression, 198, 204, 205; nominated 
for President, 360; indorsed by 
Whigs, 362; protest against ex- 
punging, 381, 382; on the panic, 410— 
411; nominated for Vice-President, 


552; for President, 553; declines, 
5538; anecdote of, 600; Secretary 
of State, 601; correspondence on 


the Caroline affair, 614-615; sends 
Crittenden and Scott to Lockport, 
616; letter from Cass on feeling in 
Great Britain, 616-617; letter to 
Fox on Caroline affair, 618-619; re- 
mains in Tyler’s Cabinet, 635. 

Weed, Thurlow. Refuses to print 
Book of Mormon, 103; opposes 
nomination of Clay for President, 
554-555. 

Welland Canal. 
a lock, 622. 

Wells, Rev. Martin. 
Cherokee country, 49. 


Attempt to blow up 


Arrested in 


INDEX 


West Indies. Paupers from, 82. 

Wheat imported, 340, 390. 

Whig Party. Origin, 224; victory 
in New York, 225; gains in the 
election of 1888, 499. 

White, Hugh, Senator from Tennes- 
see. Consulted on the Bank issue, 
187; nominated for President, 359- 
360, 3862; opposition to, 363; ques- 
tioned, 363; defeated, 371. 

Whitman, Marcus. First journey 
West, 449; second journey, 450; 
settles at Waitilatpu, 451. 

Whitmer, David. Aids Smith in pre- 
paring the Book of Mormon, 103; 
one of the Three Witnesses, 104. 


Wickliffe, Charles A. Postmaster- 
General, 636. 
Wild Cat. Seminole chief, 464; 


treacherously seized, 465. 
ar banking in Michigan, 405- 


Wilkins, William. Nominated for 
Vice-President, 144. 

Wilmington issues small-change 
notes, 402. 


Wirt, William. Advice to the Chero- 
kees, 46; nominated for Vice- 
Presidency, 127. 

Wise, Henry A., of Virginia. On 
abolition petitions, 488; calls on 
Virginia delegation to leave the 
House, 488; resolutions on the 
right of petition, 510-511; action 
of, in contest for Speaker Twenty- 
sixth Congress, 536, 538, 539; in- 
troduces a gag resolution, 542. 

Withlacoochee River. Battle of, 333. 

Women. Imprisonment of, for debt 
abolished in nine States, 99; activ- 
ity in anti-slavery cause, 472-473. 

Woodbury, Levi. Secretary of Navy, 
125; Secretary of Treasury, 212. 

Worcester vs. Georgia, 49-51. 

Workingmen’s Party. Rise of, 100- 
101; journals, 101; reforms de- 
manded, 101; national convention, 


Lenk Utiea Convention platform, 

0. 

Wright, Elizur, 570. 

piste Fanny. Mobbed in New 
ork, 

Wright, Lyman. Mormon leader, 
457, 458. 

Wright, Silas. Proposes to buy 


State stocks with surplus, 310, 
8321; reports sub-treasury bill, 494; 
reports to Van Buren on New York 
border troubles, 518-519; on mean- 
ing of Whig victory, 595. 

Wyeth, N. J. Leads a party to Ore- 
gon, 110-111; returns with the 
Lees, 447; builds Forts Hall and 
ae 447, 448; sells his forts, 
50. 


‘“‘Yellow Boys, Jackson’s,’’ 215. 

Young, Ewing, 449. 

Young Men’s National 
Convention, 144-145. 

Young Men’s Whig Convention at 
Baltimore, 570-572. 


Republican 


Zion. The Mormons at, 106-107. 
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GREAT COMMANDERS SERIES. 
Each, 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. 


Postage, 31 cents additional. 


A Series of {8 Brief Biographies of Illustrious Americans. 
Edited by General JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


This series forms one of the most notable collections of books that has been 
published for many years. The success it has met with since the first volume 
was issued, and the wide-spread attention it has attracted, indicate that it has 
satisfactorily fulfilled its purpose, viz., to provide in a popular form and moder- 
ate compass the records of the lives of men who have been conspicuously emi- 
nent in the great conflicts that established American independence and maintained 
our national integrity and unity. Each biography has been written by an author 
especially well qualified for the task, and the result is not only a series of fasci- 
nating stories of the lives and deeds of great men, but a rich mine of valuable 
information for the student of American history and biography, for the stories 
together include the periods of the Revolutionary War; the second war with 
Great Britain; the Mexican War, and the War of the Rebellion. 

The 18 volumes of this series thus far issued, all of which have received 
the highest commendation from authoritative journals, are: 


General Washington - - - By General BRADLEY T. JOHNSON. 
Admiral Paul Jones” - . - - By Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy. 
General Greene - - - By General FRANCIS V. GREENE, U. S. A. 
General Andrew Jackson’ - - “ - - By JAMES PARTON. 
General Scott - - . : - By General Marcus J. WRIGHT. 
General Taylor - - - - By General O. O. Howarp, U. S. A. 
Admiral Farragut - : - - By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S. N. 
General Meade - - - - 7 By Isaac R. PENNYPACKER, 
General Sherman - - - - - By General MANNING F. Force. 
General Robert E. Lee . : - - By General FitzHucH LEE. 
General J. E. Johnston - - By Ropert M. HucGues, of Virginia. 
General Grant - - - - By General JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
General Thomas - - - - - - By HENRY Coppkg, LL. D. 
General McClellan - 2 - - By General PETER S. MICHIE, 
General Hancock - - - By General FrANcIS A. WALKER. 
General Sheridan - - - - - By General HENRY E. DAvIEs. 
General Forrest - . - - - By Captain J. HARVEY MATHES. 


Admiral Porter - By JAMES R. SOLEY, late Assistant Secretary U. S. Navy. 
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LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, 
Hon, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


A History of American Literature. 
By Prof. Wituiam P. Trent, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 12mo. Cloth, $1.40 net; postage additional. 


The general scope and purpose of Professor Trent’s 
book are in the main those of the series to which it 
belongs. The author has, however, adopted a rather 
broader scale of treatment, because he believes that the 
most characteristic feature of American literature is its 
‘democratic or citizen note,” which has caused a large 
proportion of writers to write “for the greatest good of 
the greatest number.” 

Professor Trent’s main effort has been to show how 
wide and on the whole successful the efforts of American 
writers have been ever since the planting of the colonies. 
He makes, however, no extravagant claims as to the 
esthetic standing of our literature, preferring to treat it 
as worthy of study because it is an integral part of the 
history of American culture. 


‘Independent thinking, acute perception, and candid expression char- 
acterize Professor Trent’s admirable little history of American literature.” 
—New York Times. 


‘The book is excellent and will leave a just impression upon the 
foreign reader, both as to writers and as to the influences behind them 
that have been effective along the lines of national literary development. 


The work is equipped with an excellent bibliography and index.” 
— Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“Likely to attract a rather special degree of attention.” ; 
—New Vork Commercial Advertiser. 
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